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passed into a new form which cannot eat tho .cake; Iff, 
indeed, the •■eating of the cake by the cows satisfies the hun¬ 
ger of a deaddhther., it might also .satisfy the hunger of a 
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^ distant' friend. Our exist once in this mortal liio is out* chief 
good, but >ve have no proof of the future, and it is therefore 
nothing to us. Of those who are aJready dead. wo know 
nothing. The whole universe is in. disorder, for the wicked 
are of ton happy whilst the good are often miserable. Thore- 
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tore accept the Raj ! 

Wrathful reply of llama: 
iv 1 will not disobey my dead father, whom I obeyed when living. 
Your words are as deleterious as wine. If there is no future 
state why are the vicious censured ? If you demand direct 
proof, a ;■ woman is a widow in her husband's absence, and 
astronomy teaches nothing. But Indra obtained sovereignty 
by bis sacrifices, and sages have been gL. rilled through their 
austerities. 1 will obey my lather !” . 

Oth, Third interview between Bliaraba and Rama 
Kama renews the discussion — 

“ Javali confounds right and wrong, and if I did the same X 
t hpuld be .censured by all, whilst the people of the Raj would 
follo w my example. Truthfulness and benevolence are the 
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I regret that my father should 
virtuous 


•eternal ditfes of a Raja, ,* _ 

have prompted a ...Jkvd.<Ud.&VJMjil, uim&jbhmst. JSTo 
Raja will stand in the presence of an atheist.’ 
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INTRODUCTION TO VOL. II. 


The previous volume of the History of India 
comprised an introductory sketch of the Vedie 
period, and a condensed version of the Malm 
Blnirata. The present volume comprises a similar 
version of the Ram&yana, together with a detailed 
review of what is termed, somewhat arbitrarily, the 
Brahmanic age. 

The Rdmayana is the second of the two famous 
Epics, which have been justly regarded by Sanskrit 
scholars, and by the people of India generally, as 
the gfeat national treasuries of the traditions and 
legends of the Hindus. They are indeed the re¬ 
positories of all that has been preserved of Vedic 
ideas and institutions, as well as the expression of 
that later Brahmanical system, which forms the 
basis of the existing religion and civilization of the 
masses, ramifying as it does more or less throughput 
the entire body of Hindi! literature. In the-author¬ 
itative language of the learned Professor T. Gold- 
stiicker, u the Main! Blnirata is the source of all the 
Puranas, the Purana emphatically so called .” 1 But 


1 Westminster Review, April, 1868. The author must acknowledge his sense 
of the kindness and liberality which so eminent a Sanskrit scholar as 1’ro- 
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Kara &y ana differs very considerably in character 
and scope from the Mahd BhArata. The main tra¬ 
ditions of both Epics are decidedly Vedic, but they 
appear to belong to totally different periods. The 
story of the war of Bharata refers to the very dawn 
of Hindu history, when the Aryan invaders had 
only reached the - upper courses of the Ganges and 
Jumna, and when the plains of Hindustan were a 
terra incognita to be converted by the later Brahman* 
ical compilers into a land of myths and fables. The 
main, tradition of the Ram&yaria refers, on the other 
hand, to a comparatively recent period of Aryan 
conquest, when an Aryan empire had been established 
m Oude, and when Vedic rites and institutions had 
advanced from the Punjab, or land of five rivers, 
into the very heart of Hlndiistali. Moreover, the 
Ramayana comprises four distinct phases of religion 
and civilization. First, there is an old Kshatriya 
tradition, replete with Vedic ideas and institutions, 
of the exile of R/una from the Raj of Ayodhya, or 
Oude; and the incidents of this portion of the nar¬ 
rative must be referred to a much later date than 
the patriarchal and barbarous ago of the war of 
Bharata, although still belonging to the Vedic or 
pro-Bralnnanic period. Secondly, there is a yet 
more modern Brahmanical tradition of a Rama, who 
apparently flourished as die champion of the Brah- 
mamcal Linga-worshippers of the Dekhan against 
the Rakshasas of the peninsula of India and island 


f*° r <V ® 1 * t “« kl « bi 'f displayed in reviewing the labours of one, who lays no 
!. U ! ph ‘. ,olo » lcal U * nun *' »We«y confines himself to Historical investma- 
; .on am. enhesm. As regards the Purenas generally, however, it will be seen, 

Wh “ 7° nmS thC nrahmanio Period i» the present volume, that 

Uiey have by no means been neglected by the author. 
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and tho incidents of this portion of the 
:ist be referred to the Brahmanic or post- 
\ edic age. I hirdly, there is a Buddhist element, 
inasmuch as tho so-called Riikshasas were evidently 
■Buddhists; and it will be seen, notably in the case 
. of a casuist named Javali, that Buddhist doctrines 
are. mooted, in tho presence of the Rama of the Dck- 
lum, for the purpose of being refuted by that Brali- 
manical warrior. Fourthly, there is" a religious 
element, belonging to the age of Brahmanieal re¬ 
vival ; aw age when the Brahmans set up the god 
Vishnu as a higher conception of deity than the old 
Vedic devatas, and represented the Mm a of the two 
traditions as an incarnation or avatar of that spiritual 
divinity. 

Here it may bo explained that the ancient history 
ol India is divisible into four great religious eras, 
namely, the V'edie, the Brahmanic, the Buddhist, 
and the Brahmanic revival. First, the Vedic period 
was a joyous age of Swayamvaras and Aswamedhas, 
when Agni, Indra, and other personifications of 
spiritual existences, were propitiated with feasts and 
invoked with the enthusiastic hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, Secondly, tho Brahmanic period was °a 
gloomy sacerdotal age, in which the feasts of the 
Kshatriyas were converted into sacrifices for the 
atonement of sins against Brahmanieal law; and in 
winch divine worship was reduced to a system of 
austerities and meditations upon the Supreme Spirit 
as Brahma; whilst the Brahmans appeared as a 
great ecclesiastical hierarchy, and established that 
hateful priestly dominion which still continues to 
debase; the mind and soul of the Hindd, and renders 
a foreign rule a necessity to the people at large. 
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Thirdly, the Buddhist period was characterized by 
the advent of Sakya Muni as Buddha, and the rapid 
spread of his peculiar dogmas, that existence was an 
evil to gods and men ; and that there was no deliver¬ 
ance of the soul from the vortex of successive trans¬ 
migrations, excepting by the annihilation of the 
passions, and the hushing of the spirit into an 
eternal rest of dreamy and contemplative repose . 2 
Lastly, we have the period of Brahmanical revival; 
an age when the Br&innans seem to have abandoned 
the unpopular worship of their god Brahma, and to 
have invoked the aid of the old national gods and 
heroes of the Vedic Aryans against the practical 
atheism, of Buddha, by severally representing llama 
and Krishna as incarnations of the Supreme Being 
who was named Vishnu. 

ViUnuki, the author of the Rdmayana, appears 
to have flourished in the age of Brahmanical revival; 
and the main object of his poem is to blacken the 
character of the Buddhists, and to represent Rdma 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. Before, however, 
attempting to explain the particular phase of re¬ 
ligious belief which existed in the age when the 
R&mfiyana was composed, it may be as well to 
glance at the general development of religious ideas 
in India. The earliest stage in the development of 


2 The Buddhist period cannot be clearly separated, either from the Brabinanic 
period which partly preceded it, or from the period of Brahmanical revival which 
partly succeeded it. Indeed, it will he seen in the so-called history of the Brah ■ 
manic ago, which forms a portion of the present volume, that Buddhism and 
Brahmanism nourished side by side. It may, however, be gathered from the 
traditions connected with the life of S&fcya Manu that the worship of Brahma 
preceded the Buddhist heresy; and consequently it has been found convenient to 
review the main characteristics of the old Brahmanical period, whilst it was still 
replete with Vedic ideas and institutions, and before it had passed through a 
Buddhist crucible. 
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the religious instinct in the human race appears to 
be the worship of the elements, such as fire, water, 
and wind, which in their various manifestations con¬ 
tribute so much to the general well-being of man, as 
well as to his occasional injury. As, however, indi¬ 
vidual experience advances, the religious worship 
extends to every conceivable thing, visible or in¬ 
visible, which has been seen or imagined by the 
Untutored mind ; and such objects are personified or 
spiritualized, and propitiated with offerings of food 
and drink, and other simple gratifications. Gradu¬ 
ally, as men separate into families and tribes, they 
adopt family and tribal gods, which may ultimately 
become the deities of nations and empires, Mean¬ 
time the exaggerated language of the bards, who 
praise their Chief as the Raja of Rajas, and their 
Deity as the God of gods, engenders the idea of 
monotheism; and this idea rapidly assumes the 
form of a substantive conception as it becomes 
blended with the idea of a universal ruler. But 
having readied this point, the idea of monotheism is 
apt to fade away in the progress of human thought 
into a mere abstract conception of the Creator of 
the universe, the invisible Soul which pervades all 
things and animates all things. This is a critical 
period in the development of monotheism. So long 
as the idea of deity is blended with that of a su¬ 
preme ruler, who is invested with human sympathies 
and national associations, so long his worshippers 
will pray to him for all the good tilings of this life, 
as children would address a father. But the mere 
abstract idea of a Supreme Deity as the Soul of the 
universe, can only be apprehended by the philo¬ 
sophic few; and is so devoid of all human interest, 
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that it may be approached with childlike awe, but 
will never be addressed in the language of devotional 
fervour. A link is wanting - between the human and 
the divine; a deity incarnate in man, who is in¬ 
vested with sufficient humanity to sympathize with 
the sorrows and aspirations of human beings, and at 
the same time so nearly allied to deity that lie can 
mediate between the human race and the Almighty 
Father. 

Such were the conditions of the ago in which 
Vahmki composed the Rimdyana. During the 
Vedic period religious ideas had been gravitating 
towards monotheism, in connection either with the 
worship of IncLra as the sovereign of the gods, or 
with the worship of the Sun as the Supreme Soul. 
In the Brahmanie age the notion of a Supreme Soul 
had reached the form of an abstract idea, which was 
identified with Brahma, who appears to have been 
the peculiar god of the Brahmans. But this idea of 
Brahma was divested of all those human sympathies 
and historical associations which were connected 
with the adoration of India; and utterly failed to 
kindle those glorious emotions of nature-worship 
which were poured forth in the daily invocations to 
the Sun. The groat truth was unknown, or alto¬ 
gether ignored, that it is as impossible to adore the 
ideal of deity, as it is to adore the ideal of female 
beauty, excepting through the medium of the Con¬ 
crete. The worship of an abstract idea like that 
of brahma could thus excite neither enthusiasm 
nor devotion. The human element was altogether 
wanting. 

At this juncture Buddhism stepped in. with its 
peculiar dogma, that existence was only another 
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for pain and sorrow. S&kya Muni, the now 
prophet of Buddhism, appeared as an embodiment 
of universal benevolence, deeply moved with com¬ 
passion for suffering humanity, and pointing out the 
only way by which the soul could be delivered from 
the vortex of successive transmigrations, and obtain 
eternal rest. Buddhism thus supplied those human 
sympathies which were wanting to the worship of 
Brahma. It denounced the caste system, and ad¬ 
mitted Sudras, as well as twice-born men, into the 
ranks of the.priesthood. It thus effected an easy 
conquest over the worship of Brahma, and for cen¬ 
turies was the dominant faith in Hindustan. The 
Brahmans vainly attempted to supply the missing- 
link between man and deity by representing their 
ancient sages as incarnations of Brahma, the mind- 
born sons of Brahma; beings who had emanated 
from the Supreme Soul as Athene had sprung from 
the intellect of Zeus. But the haughty Kshatriya, 
the wealthy Vaisya, and the oppressed Siidra, appear 
to have been alike estranged from the Bnibmans. 
The worship of ancient sages had no charm for men 
who were busily engaged in the practical duties of 
life; and thus the worship of the Supreme Soul 
rapidly resolved itself into a metaphysical dream. 

It was at this epoch that the Brahmans called in 
tne aid of the gods of the Rig-Veda, and even the 
gods of the aboriginal races and ancient heroes of 
the Kshatriyas, as their allies against the power of 
Buddha. Men had apparently grown weary of the 
practical atheism of the Buddhists, and yearned 
after the worship of their time-honoured deities. 
Moreover Buddhism proved to be a religion for 
monies and not for soldiers; and the time came 
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the Kshatriyas, the descendants of the old 
Veclic Aryans, began to scoff at the Buddhist men¬ 
dicant, and to engage in schemes of war and con¬ 
quest. Meantime the struggle between the Brah¬ 
man and the Buddhist, aggravated by the religious 
hate of centuries, burst forth into religious wars and 
persecutions of the burning and destroying type. 
But the story of this period still remains for investi¬ 
gation. It will suffice to say here that no records 
remain of the great conflict, save the charred relies 
of Buddhist cities and monasteries, and a few vague 
traditions that in days of old the Buddhists of Hin- 
d list an and the Dekhan were driven beyond the 
seas to Burin ah and Ceylon. 

When this great conflict was nearly over, and 
when religious and political ideas in India were in 
a state of revolutionary chaos, Vahm'ki appears to 
j have composed his immortal poem of the Ram ay aria, 
f The frame-work of his story, as already indicated, 
was an old Vedie legend of the exile of a Rrima who 
flourished in Hindustan, combined with a later nar¬ 
rative of the exploits of a Brahmanic champion of 
the same name, who had helped to drive the Bud¬ 
dhists out of the Dekhan. The people of the south, 
by whose assistance this Rama of the Dekhan had 
achieved his conquest, were popularly regarded as 
so many Monkeys and Bears, but YAlmlki raised 
them to the rank of divine beings. In like manner 
the hostile Buddhists were declared to be Raksliasas 
or demons; and were identified with the Bakshasas 
or evil spirits of old Vedic tradition. Meantime 
Rrinia was raised to the highest rank of deity as an 
incarnation of Vishnu. 

The conception of Vishnu, as it presents itself to 
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iiiiud of the Hindu, is orie of the most important 
of all the religious ideas that have ever been formed 
b} the people of India. An old Vedic personifica¬ 
tion, known as Vislmu, which was more or less con¬ 
nected with the primitive worship of the Sun, was 
invested with the attributes of the Supreme Spirit ; 
and the most famous of the national heroes, such as 
Kdma and Krishna, and even the most popular of 
the old animal gods of the pre-Aryan races, such as 
the fish, the tortoise, the boar, and the lion, were 
associated with the worship of this Supreme Being 
by being represented as incarnations or avatars of 
the great god Vishnu. The complicated mythological 
system connected with the worship of Vishnu through 
Iris ten incarnations, will be treated in the third and 
concluding volume of the present history. It will 
sufuce to state here that the idea which pervades t he 
Mmdyam of Wilm/ki is that Rdma is an incarna¬ 
tion of Vislmu, who was sent into the world at the 
earnest entreaty of the Vedic deities, to deliver the 
Brahmans from the oppressions of the Buddhists or 
Ra.ksha#’. Tlie I # 1 ol' the Epic will be found 
simple enough; and it will be seen that the presence 
of supernatural details furnishes the same clue to the 
discovery of what is and what is not Vedic tradition, 
as it, does in the story of the Mahd Bhdrata The 
success of the attempt of Valmfki to set up a god- 
man as a representative of five Supreme Beino-will 
of course be questioned by the European, who 
peruses the poem free from all the subjective in¬ 
fluences of hereditary teaching and superstitious 
iear; but it cannot be denied by those who are 
aware tnat a hundred millions of human beings are 
niibuet, with an unquestioning faith in the divinity 
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Rama, and the firm belief that such faith in 



heart, accompanied by the frequent invocation ot 
the holy name of Rdma, is sufficient to secure eternal 
happiness for the soul in the heaven of Vishnu. 

But although the historical student may find it 


necessary to analyze the process by which, the 
national traditions of Rama have been converted 
into vehicles for the promulgation of a theological 
and ecclesiastical system, it by no means follows that 
the author of the Ramayana is to be regarded as a 
mere priestly impostor. On the contra,ry, the same 
high religious purpose, which characterizes other 
great Epics such as those of Homer and Milton, is 
fully expressed in the ihinniyana of V&lmlki. Here 
it may be remarked that the ordinary conception of 
the Epic, as an elaborate narrative in elevated 
poetry, in which free scope may he given to the 
imagination so long as a moral or religious end be 
kept in view, has led to a very imperfect estimate of 
the important part which has been played by the 
Iliad and Paradise Lost in the history of religious 
development. The true Epic is the creation of the 
bard who can elevate his intellect and imagination 
far above the jarring conflicts of his generation, and 
afford consolation to the soul in those eras of re¬ 
ligious and political revolution, when the progress 


of human affairs- seems entirely opposed to all ideas 
of a divine government of the universe of being. 
Such was the age of Milton, and such appears to 
have been the age alike of Homer and of Valmfki. 

The object of these three immortal hards thus 
appears to have been to exhibit and reconcile the 
relations between man and deity in accordance with 
the current religious belief of the ages in which they 
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vely flourished. It has already been shown 
that the religious yearnings which are common to 
every race and creed, namely, the passionate long¬ 
ing to acquaint deity with our sufferings and sor¬ 
rows, and to induce deity to take a direct and 
intelligent interest in our well-being, can never be 
satisfied with any monotheism, which takes the form 
of an abstract idea. Rut the Iliac], the Paradise 
Lost, and the Ram&yana have each furnished in 
turn a solution of the great religions enigma, the 
relations between God and man. The conception 
of these relations differs widely in each ease, in¬ 
asmuch as each one drew Iris theological ideas 
and personifications from a different mythological 
system. But still the same underlying conviction 
seems to have been common to all three, that a. 
necessity existed for reconciling the ways of God to 
man. In the days of Homer the Greeks appear 
to have invoked and propitiated the Olympic deities 
much after the fashion in which the Yedic Aryans 
invoked and propitiated the personified gods of the 
Rig-Veda. Accordingly in dealing with the tide of 
Troy, which had apparently inflicted so much 
misery on Greek and Trojan, the popular mind was 
consoled by the representation that all the deities of 
Hellas had taken an active part in the events which 
preceded and accompanied the siege; and that all 
the sufferings and sorrows, which were associated 
with that contest, were to be ascribed to the warm 
interest which was taken by the national deities in 
the proceedings of the national heroes. Milton we 
know to have been cast upon an evil age, in which 
ttie religious mind found no consolation save what 
was to he derived from a living faith in Christianity. 
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bard of Paradise Lost, must have perceived that 
the Commonwealth had. failed to save the nation 
from civil and religious oppression ; and to his pure 
mind the restoration of the Stuarts must have been 
a restoration of the rule of the sons of Belial. Under 
such circumstances the Christian bard naturally 
sought to justify the ways of Cfod to man, not by 
introducing the action of Deity into history, but by 
reproducing, with all the pomp and circumstance of 
Epic poetry, the sacred legends which were associ¬ 
ated with the expulsion of the evil angels, the 
creation and fall of man, and the final redemption 
of the human race. The task accomplished by 
Vdlmfki was somewhat different. Like Homer, lie 
drew the groundwork of lus Epic from national 
traditions, and his divine personages from a national 
Pantheon ; but he had to reproduce Vedic traditions 
in a Brahmanical dress, and to represent the human 
actions of Rama as the divine actions of the in¬ 
carnation of Vishnu. It will also be remarked that 
there is a considerable change in the deification as 
it appears in the story of the exile of Rama of 
Ayodhyd, and in the story of the conquests of R&rna 
of the Dekban. In the narrative of the exile the 
Vedic element predominates with its horse-sacrifices 
and Swayamvaras; and whilst the language and 
incidents have been Brahmanized throughout with 
considerable skill, the deification of the hero is arti¬ 
ficial and unsatisfactory. R4ma is indeed repre¬ 
sented as a Hindu model of a good son and true 
husband, but not as a high ideal of youthful deity. 
Indeed the interest of this portion of the IMinayana 
turns almost entirely upon the mere human details, 
such as the picture of the city of i'yodhyd, the 
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As warned ha which resulted in the birth of Rfima 
and his brethren, the marriage of Rama and Sltti, 
the claim of Rama to the succession on the throne, 
and the intrigues of his mother-in-law Kaikeyf by 
which those claims were set aside, and lie- himself 
condemned to many years’ banishment in the jangle. 
The subsequent narrative of Rfima’s conquest of 
Lanka is altogether of a different- character. Here 
the human element almost disappears, and it is 
difficult to arrive at even glimpses of historical truth 
beneath the confused overgrowth of fable and ex¬ 
aggeration. Moreover the character of Rfima of the 
Dekhan appears to have differed widely from that 
of Kama of Ayodhyfo The Dekhan hero was 
apparently a champion of the Brahmans, but he 
was evidently cruel and unscrupulous in the attain¬ 
ment of his ends; and the bard often appears to 
labour under the feeling that it is necessary to 
explain away the conduct of this Rama, and he does 
not always succeed in the attempt. The deification 
of the Rama of the Dekhan is wild and fantastic, 
the product of a superstitious and oppressed age, 
when the popular mind could find no hope for relief 
excepting- in the conception of a friendly warrior, 
invested with supernatural power and possessed of 
supernatural weapons. The reckless introduction 
of fabulous details tends to confirm the theory that 
the tradition of the exile and that of the conquest 
originated from different sources. Thus it is possi¬ 
ble that the wanderings of years could carry a hero 
from Ayodhyfi to Ceylon, as it has carried Hindu 
pilgrims for generations; but the notion of carry¬ 
ing back a warrior and his conquering army from 
Ceylon to Ayodhya was more than the Hindu bard 
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explain away. Consequently the conception 
was introduced of a large chariot, which moved 
through, the air at the will of its driver, and passed 
like a winged city from the straits of Mariaar to the 
banks of the Gogra. It is also curious to notice 
that the main plot of this latter tradition, namely, 
the abduction of SEA and the siege of Lanka, bears 
a strong resemblance to the abduction of Helen and 
the siege of Troy; saving that whilst the purity of 
the Hindu heroine was testified by the gods, and 
she was even then abandoned in the jungle on mere 
suspicion, the Spartan heroine yielded to every 
temptation, and was even then received back with 
favour by her first husband. Again, the war be¬ 
tween Edina and the RAkshasas bears a similar 
resemblance to that war between the good and evil 
angels, which finds expression In Paradise Lost; 
and which appears to have been borrowed from 
those ancient legends of the war between Iran and 
Turan, good and evil, light and darkness, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, which still linger in the primitive 
traditions of the Zoroastrian era. 

The abridged version of the Eamayana now 
presented to the public is not derived exclusively 
from the poem of Valmiki, and indeed it is scarcely 
likely that the story of Kama’s conquests, as related 
by Wirm'ld, could ever be rendered acceptable to 
European readers, nor is such a process necessary 
for historical purposes. There are three EAmAyanas 
which are supposed to have been respectively the 
works of VAlmfki, Tujsee Dass, and VyA&a. The 
RAmAyanaof VAlmfki, as translated by Messrs Carey 
and Marsh man, 3 from the. ..commencement of the 

' the- best 'thanks, of. the author are due to Mr George Smith of Sorampore 
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poem to the abduction of >Sfta by fuivatia, lias been 
adopted with some revisions and modifications as 
the'basis of the greater part of the present con¬ 
densed version. The remainder is given in brief 
outline from the Bengali version. Moreover a few 
extracts have been introduced in the text from what 
is understood to be the north-western version, which 
furnish, particulars not to bo found in the poem of 
Valimki, respecting the early life, education, and 
marriage of IMma, and serve to illustrate the more 
modern ideas upon these subjects, which are current 
amongst the Hindus.* Again, throughout the present 
version considerable extracts have been added in 
the form of foot-notes from the work which is 
popularly ascribed to Vytisa, and which is known 
as the Adhy-atma Rarmlyana. These extracts will 
be found valuable from the light which they throw 
upon the modern belief in the deity of Rama ; but 
this important point will form a subject of further 
discussion in the third and concluding volume. * * 4 5 
The so-called history of the Bralimanic age, 
which occupies a large portion of the present volume, 
requires a few words of explanation. The previous 
volume opened with a sketch of the Vedic period, 
which, although somewhat brief, really contained all 


for having kindly furnished him with a considerable number of sheets of Carey and 

Marshman’s translation which had been printed but never published. 

4 ;p or this portion of the work I am much indebted to the assistance of the 
same young Sanskrit scholar, Baboo Obenash Chunder Chose, who had helped me 
with the Mahh Bhhrata. The young Baboo aided me in making a tolerably full 
translation, which has been subsequently filtered down to suit European tastes. 

5 Yov the use of this Adhyhtma Ilhmhyana I am indebted to Mr Alonzo 
Money of the Bengal Civil Service, who has in his possession a beautiful manu¬ 
script. translation illustrated with native pictures, which appears to have been 
made about the end of the last century, and which for some months was kindly 
placed at my disposal. 
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the results which could he gathered from really Vcdic 
sources; in other words, from the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, so far as they had been translated by the late 
Professor H. II. Wilson. So far this sketch of the Ve- 
dic age served in some measure as a test wherewith to 
trace out such Vedic elements as could he discovered 
in. the Epics, and to separate them from the Brail - 
manical interpolations with which they were closely 
intertwined. In the present history of the Brahmanic 
age this process has been carried much farther; and 
consequently it will be found to throw a reflex light 
upon the Vedic age ; inasmuch as the main result of 
the critical inquiry into the so-called Brahmanic age 
is the separation of the ideas and institutions of the 
old Vedic period from those which prevailed in the 
later Brahmanic period. Hitherto these conflicting 
elements have been blended together in the national 
literature and belief of the Hindus, in the same way 
that they have been blended together in the Malui 
Bharata and Ranniyana. The publication of the 
Hymns of the Rig-Veda first furnished the clue 
to this separation, inasmuch as they may be regarded 
as the most authoritative expression of the Vedic age, 
just as the laws of Mauu may be regarded as the 
authoritati ve expression of the Brahmanic age which 
immediately succeeded. This comparison of the 
Hymns of the Rig- Veda with -the Laws of Menu, has 
of course been carried out by the light of the data 
already gathered from the Epics, and from a toler¬ 
ably comprehensive investigation of the Puranas; 
and by this process results have been gained which 
may possibly be regarded as discoveries, or at any 
rate may perhaps be received by Sanskrit scholars 
as confirmatory of similar results which have been 
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worked out by comparative philology. It will »be 
seen that from this simple comparison of the Hymns 
of the Rig Veda with the Laws of Mann, without 
any reference to the important results which have 
been worked out by the great schools of modern 
philology, it appears to be established that theRishis 
belonged to the Vedicage, and the Brdhmans to the 
Brahmanic age; that polyandry, or the marriage of 
several brothers to one wife, which is explained 
away by the Brahmanical compilers of the Mali A' 
Bli&rata as purely exceptional and confined to the 
sons of Pandu, was in fact an old Vedic institution 
which finds expression in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda: and that the Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a 
horse, and the Swayamvara, or self-choice of a hus¬ 
band by a marriageable maiden, were purely Vedic 
institutions, originally unknown to Brahmanism, 
and finding no place in the laws of IVlanu, but form¬ 
ing prominent features in Epic traditions, and being 
duly recognized in the Vedic Hymns. From these 
data it may be easily inferred, that if an investiga¬ 
tion of the Brahmanic period can throw so much 
light upon the period which preceded it, so in like 
manner further materials for the earlier history of 
India may yet be gathered from an investigation of 
the ideas and institutions of the Buddhist period, and 
of the later age of Brahmanical revival through 
which the national mind has been slowly passing, 
since the downfall of Buddha in India, to emerge, it 
is to be hoped, in the dawn of a brighter and purer 
day. 


J. Talboys Wheeler. 


Calcutta, 12 th January, 1869. 
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TIIE BAM AY ANA. 


CHAPTER 1. 


THE CITY OF AYO.OHY V, 


The story of the Edmay aria opens at tlie famous 
city of Ayodliya, the modern Oude, which is situated 
upon tli© river Sar$yu, the /modern- Gogra, about three 
hundred and fifty mules to the sputh-eas v, o f the great 
city of Delhi. In the present day the city of Ayod 
hya has disappeared, arid little is to to seen of the 
ancient site beyond a shapeless heap of .rains, a mass 
of rubbish and jungle, which stretches along the 
southern bank of the Gogra river. But in olden time 
this city was one of the largest and tnost magnificent 
in Hindustan,* and its memory is still preserved in 
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1 Abul Fazel, in 1*82, thus describes the city. “ Oude is one of the largest 
in Hindustan. In ancient times this city is maid to have measured 148 
eoos (296-English.miles), in length, and 36c^ (72 miles) in breadth. Upon sift- 
•insr the eartli which is round this city, small grains of gold are sometimes found 
in it. The town is esteemed one of the most sacred places in antiquity.” 
yol. tiy 1 
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>kt or .every quarter of the Indian ponirfsula. Its geogra- 
i'aot'iv. phieal position is highly si^ilcjpt. ef'the- progress 
(Sv^hiraT" of Aryan invasion between two greaticpbchs, namely, 
that of the war -of .Rhdrata, and that of the birth of 
Rdma. 


fuivande from 
Delhi to OtJido. 



In the Mhha BMrata the Aryans had appa¬ 
rently advanced no farther towards the south-east 
than the neighbourhood of.Delhi; but in tlie Ranm- 
yanh they sfeem to have established a large and 
substantial' Raj in the very centre of Hindustan, and 
to have founded a metropolis which must ever Lie 
famous in the ancient history of India. 

The. Raj thus indicated was known as the Raj of 
Kosala. Its boundaries p&imot be strictly defined, but 
it evidently covered a considerable area. In one dir. c- 
tioh.it Certainly stretched, from the banks of tlie Gogra 
to those of the Ganges ; for. there is distinct-mention 
of a frontier town which was seated on tlie Ganges, 
and whjch ^parajthdi.lh©. teitiitory of Rofeala from the 
r J family eountry of the Bhfls. The early history,of the .Raj of 
R:;jasdes'|fi,)iiea Kosaia is'jhbwwer, almost a blank. The Rajas'claimed. 

to be descendants of the Sun, in the same way that the 
Rajas of Bhdrata claimed to be descended from the 
Mbon; and the Brahmans improved the genealogy 
b y representing the Sim to have sprung; from aRislii 
named Rdsyapa, who in. his. turn #as the grandson 
of Brahma. Thus while the Rajas of .Ifosala retained 
their ancient claim of being descendants of the Sun, 
an attempt was made in the national epic to represent 
them as .children of the peculiar deity of the Brah¬ 
mans. But scarcely a trace of an authentic family 
tradition is to be found in the Ramdyana earlier than 
Dasaratha, the father of Kdma ; and in this respect 
the story of Rama differs somewhat widely from that 
of the Kauravas and Panda vas. The poem, com- 
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menees with a glowing description of the Raj of history or 
Kosaia, fite’ city and people; o f Ayodhyd, and'tbo £miv. 
virtues and ticGompliskmentsdfVtlu! reigning 
raja, the mighty Dasaratha; and this description Mm'iWm. 
may now be presented almost exactly as it stands in 
tho original Sanskrit, wish all those Brajhinanieal 
exaggerations of ancient Hindu glorv and caste dis¬ 
tinction, which could scarcely have had a;rv exist¬ 
ence excepting in the profuse imagination of a 
Brainnanical hard* 

In ancient, times there was a uTCafc- country named Ko~ Ascription of 

c* v 1 tho litti of 

Halk; and that country was happy and joyous, and abou nded in kos&ia anii'dly 
cattle, and grain, and riches. And in that country on the banks 
of the river Sarayu, was a famous city named Ayodhyfv: and 
there all the houses were large and beautifully arranged, and 
the streets wore always Myito i red f and there were very many 
temples- richly doepratod, ; and stately palace^ wiMi domes . t -' 
like the tops of mountains, with' pleasant gar'dens >|uU of 
birds and hewers, and, shady groves of trees, loaded vykh 
delicious fruits, and above all there were the s&Ved\md re¬ 
splendent chariots of the gods. And the tanks in that city fho.tawifc. 
were thagni.ficent beyond all description, and covered with 
the white lotos; and the bees thirsted for the honey, knd the.<®b<i.totjwojfc' 
wind drove the white lotoses from the bees, as niot&aty at* wind and 
drives away tlie coy bride from Tier husband. And tho and 

and the goose swam upon the surface ,of the tunics, or dived 8ces<! ' 
under, the clear waters ; and the brilliant kingfi&kers were kingfishers, 
wroth as they beheld titen’ own reflection in the bright wave, 
and under pretence of catching the tish they beat tho water 
with their wings. And the plantain trees round tho tanks Thepiaiuam 
were beading with tlie weight oi the fruit, liko reverential 
pupils bowing at the foot o£ tl^eA p^cepptors. The whole <^ms. 
city was adorned with gems, so that it resembled a mine of 
jewels, and it ww like unto Amar&vati, the city of Indra. 

If was perfumed with.- flowers :and incense, and decked out Flowers, 
with gorgeous banners and it was over filled with the sweet &^ au< * 
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sound of music; the sharp twanging of hows, and the holy 
elnumting of Todic hymns. The city was enooinpassc.fi 
round about with very lofty walls, which were set in with 
variously-coloured jewels ; and alt round, iho walls was a 
moat filled with water, deep and impassable ; anti the city 
gates wore strongly barred, and the porticoes of the gates 
and the towers on the walls were filled with archers, and 
stored with weapons of every description. Every quart o r of 
the city -was guarded by mighty heroes, who wore as strong 
as the eight gods who rule the eight.points of the universe, 
and as Vigilant as the many-headed serpents who watch at 
the entrance of the regions below. 

The city of Ayodbyd was full of people, and every one 
was healthy and happy, and everyone was well fed upon the' 
beat of rice; and every merchant in that city had |tore- 
houses filled, with jewels from 1 every quarter of the earth 
The Brahmans constantly kept;, alive the .sacrificial fire, and 
were deeply read in. the Vedas’and Vodangas, and,were en¬ 
dowed with every excellent quality ; they Veto profusely 
generous, cud were filled with truth, 2ieal, and compassion, 
equal to the great sages, and their minds and passions were 
under perfect control. AH these Brahman sages had three 
classes of disciples ; fed;, the tyouths who served fe|?n as 
servants. seiVo Their masters ;; then tluV'students who were 
receiving IVtVhfectiou ; and then the BratoaehArw. -who 
maintained themselves-fed tbife preceptors by collecting 
.alms. Next to the Brahmans were 'the Kshatriy ;s, who 
were all warriors, and were constantly exorcised in the 
practice of arms in the > . presence of the' Maharaja. After 
these were the Vaf&ysis;--.or merchants, who, sold goods of 
every description, and who came from every corner oi the 
earth. Last of all wore the Sddras, who were ever engaged 
in devotion to the gods, and in the service of %e Briihmans. 
Besides these there were jewellers and feificers, singing 
men and dancing women, charm tears, and footmen, potters 
. and smiths, painters and oil men, sellers of dowers and 
sellers ofbetolnut. In all that city of well-fed and happy 
people, no man was without learning', or practised a calling 
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that did not belong to his family or caste, or dwelt in a mean history of 
habitation, or was without kinsmen. There were no misers, 

nor liars, nor thieves, nor tale-bearers, nor $wmdleri, nor —.—-— — 

boasters; none that were arrogant, malevolent, mean, or 
vho lived at another's expense; and no man who had not 
abundance of children, or who.lived less than a thousand 
years. The men fixed their affections upon their wives' only ; 
the women were chaste and obedient to their husbands; arid 
all were patient and faithful in the discharge of their several 
duties. No one was without u marriage crown, or ear-rings, 
or a necklace, or jewels for the hands, Iv> one Was poor, or 
wore tarnished ornaments!; and no one was without fine 
raiment and perfumes, or was unclean, or fed on unclean 
things, or neglec ted the sacrifice, or gave less than a thou¬ 
sand mpees to the Brahmans. All the women in Ayodhyii 
wore extremely beautiful, and^endowed with wit, sweetness, 
prudence, industry, and every good quality; and them orna- 
mehts werC; always bright and* “shifting; and thoiV apparel was 
always dead and without a stain. In all Ayoclhyfl there 
Was n.ot a hian or woman Who was unfortunate, or foolish, 

° r wretched, or uneasy, pr diseased, or afflicted with fear, or 
disloyal to the M'ahriraja. All were devoted to truth, prao- 
fisecl hbf-pituKty, iwid paid due hofioWdo dhmr superiors, 
their ancestors, ahd' the gods. - ’ All the four' eastes—the 
IMhmans, the Kshatriyas, the Taisyas, aid the Sfidrns, 
were devoted- .to, the \taharkja. No with 

any other caste; and there were no CikftdSks 2 in all the 
city, either by birth or a$ a puftishfoetit ib.fr, crime. 

ai the midst of .that grout city was The magnificent and Fai^o oji'iuo 
resplendent prdaco of the Maharaja encompassed by walls, Mn! “ iraja ’ 
which were so high that the birds cohid not v.fly over them, 
and so strong that no beast could force, im way through 
them . And them were two gates in , the palace walls, one Temples and 
on each side, and over the gateways the music of themoho- 

3 Chtind^wi Btnckly yaking were the ; 'offspring of a Stidra father, by a 
nruhivan mother, but the 1^, is generally applied to all W-mte or out-caste ' 
tribes. ; Manu as a Sddm begets on a Brahmmii woman a son 

more vile than Itimv-tf tin:,? any other low man begets on women of the four 
Castes, a sou yet lower.*' 
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Bat was playing at every quarter* of fclio day and night; and 
within the walk and round about the palace were, ihany 
temples to the gods, and hundreds of treasuries filled.' with 
treasure. In the midst of the palace was the throne of the 
MaMraja, set upon pillars, and many other pillars were 
round about the throne; and all the pillars and the throne 
were covered with precious stones. And the palace was 
guarded by thousands of 3 V arriors who were as fierce as flames 
office, and as watchful as the lions that'guard their dens in 
the mountain^ 

In this palaeo reigned the mighty Dasaratha, the Maha¬ 
raja of the country of Kosala, and of the city of Ayodhya; 
and he was the son of A ja and descendant of Ikshwaku. And 
Dasaratha was very wise in the Vedas and Yedangas/ and 
had great foresight and ability, an'&.was beloved by all his 
people. He was a perfect charioteer, a royal wige, famous 
throughout the three worlds, the conqueror of his enemies, 
ever loving justice, and having a perfect command oyer all 
his passions. In riches and magnificence ho was equal to 
ludra, and he protected his subjects like another Mann, In. 
supplying the wants and necessities of the people, he proved 
himself to be the t true father, rather than the real fatter 
who only begot them; and he took tribute from his subjects, 
not for his own. use, but to return it to them, again with 
greater be/iieficence, as the sun drinks up the salt ocean to 
return it to the earth as vivifying rain. His Ministers were 
.likewise possessed of every excellence, wise, capable of 
understanding a nod, and constantly devoted to their beloved 
Maharaja, And Dasaratha had eight special Counsellors 
who were ever engaged iipon Irisaffairs, and the chief of all 
was Sumantra; and Ms two chosen priests and preceptors 4 
were Yasishtlia and Yamadeva. Possessed of such Ministers 

9 The Vcdan.gas are not distinct treatises like the four Vedas, but sciences. 
Thus the six Vcdangas comprise (1) pronunciation; (2) metre; (3) grammar; 
(4) explanation of words; (5) astronomy; and (f>) ceremonial. Muller’s Misti (>f 
Sanskrit Lit. p. 108 ct svq. .*■■■■ 

4 These two chosen Brahmans, who arc hero called priests and preceptors, were 
perhaps Purohitas or family priests; although there are some indications that Va~ 
sishtha was.regarded, as a Goru. 





0riQ3fcs Daaaratha ruled, the world .virtuously, and ren- history or 
rlored it very happy. Inspecting the world by ills sptos> as - , raD1 , A ; 
the «mi inspects it by his rays, the great Dasarafcha foimd uo 
person of hostile mind, and he shone resplendent and ilium- 
united tie whole earth. 


T,,e foregoing description of a city, a people, and $&&& 

T,a.• . . •• * 11 . . ,V , . . forogorng 



.1 *" * J ? ^ 'wj u-iiu, mi vm; 

a Maharaja is perhaps without 4parallel in the whole §1®*/.=* 
range of Brahman-ica! literature. Ayodhyd is th#^ a ^p i '” 
Hindi! ideal of perfection, in which the Kshatriyas it,oaI of 
arid Brahmans alike performed their respective du- 
ties of protection and worship, and the twanging of 
bows was heard as constantly as the chaunting of 
Ycdic hymns. It was a city of large houses, well- 
watered streets, decorated, temples, stately palaces, 
pleasant gardens, ^liady groves, spacious tanks, and 
impregnable fortifications. A poetical sympathy ivim 
with external nature is also displayed both'here and« h % 
in other portions of the Jhim&yana, which is singu- 
lariy illustrative of the dreamy character of the''^' 

Hindu, and is rendered doubly curious from its oc¬ 
casional subordination to Brahmanical ideas. The 
Brahmanical conception of marriage involves q, dis¬ 
play of extreme modesty on the part of a girl wife ; 
and thus the wind that drives away the white lotos 
from the thirsty bees, is likened to the modesty 

which drives away a coy bride from her ardent hus¬ 
band. Again, the respect duo to 'Brahmanical in- |v!|, 
.structors is indirectly enforced by the simile that the wiW 
plantain trees bent with the weight of their fruit, 
like reverential pupils bowing at the feet of their 
preceptors Further on the three classes of disci - Dteciples of the 
pies or pupils are distinctly indicated, namely, the 
youths who acted as servants, the students who re- 
cei v cd iutsti action, and the llrahmacluirfe who col- 
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looted films for themselves and their preceptors. 5 
The description of the people is equally significant. 
They possessed every moral and religious virtue; 
they were learned, well fed upon the best of rice, 
free from disease, and lived for a thousand years, 
livery man had abundance of children, jewels, and 
clean raiment. Above all, ever} one was so rich and 
ho pious, that no one ever. gavelessAhan a thousand 
rupees to the Bnihmans. A great stress is also laid 
upon caste distinctions. Every man belonged to a 
family and caste; no man followed a calling that 
did not belong to his caste, arid no child bom of 
mixed castes was to be found throughout the city. 
As for the Maharaja, although he subsequently appears 
in a very different light,'he is praised here as-pos¬ 
sessing every virtue, military and Brahmanical. He 
was at once famous as a charioteer and as a sage, a 
mighty warrior and a controller of his passions, en¬ 
dowed with great foresight, and well versed in the 
Vedas and Vedangas. His court was of course 
intended a.- a model for all Hindu Rajas to follow. 
Ho had eight chosen Counsellors, of whom his;cha¬ 
rioteer Sumantra was the chief; and he had two 
priests, who acted on all occasions as his particular 
guides and advisers. His palace was magnificent 
and resplendent, but in describing the walls the 
Brahmanical bard has indulged in a simile which 
furnishes a glimpse of the reality. They were so tal 1 
that the birds could not fly over them, and so strong 
that no beast could force its way through .them, 
Prom this it is evident that the walls could not have 


4 Tlw nMno of BtahmaeHri is generally applied to all religious students 
whilst, living under a Jirfihnnm master or Guru. AU BrahtnaohWs wait upon 
t Itoir master >, study the Ve das, a rid collec t alms. 
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e of brick or stone ; for in that case the history op 
attempt of a beast to force his way through them nfffiiv. 
would never have entered the mind of the bard. In ~ ' 

all probability the palace was surrounded by a hedge, 
which was sufficiently strong to keep out wild beasts 
or stray cattle. In other respects however, the pic¬ 
ture is sufficien tly imposing. The treasuries, winch Treasuries nv ii 
probably contained the land-revenue of rice and other* tiw cnclosuroi 1 
grain, were placed for security within the inclosure f 
and little temples to the different gods, each perhaps 
containing a single image before which the worship¬ 
per performed his devotions, were set up in the same 
area. In the middle of the palace was tho throne of Throne in the 

. ....... , A control of tlib 

the Maharaja raised upon pillars, and surrounded » alacci ‘ 
by pillars, and both the pillars and the throne are 
said to have been adorned with precious stones. The 
statement that the Mahfiraja inspected the world with Hind ft idea of 

h . t , , , the necessity for 

is spies, as. the sun .inspects it with las rays, niay 8 r ,ies - 
seem,a dubious mode of^overnment to the European: 
but a strict and universal system of espionage is per¬ 
fectly in accordance with Hindu ideas, and its or¬ 
ganization was considered to be one of the first duties 
of a Hindu sovereign. 

6 Tn cnHiont. times the land reVomie seems to Hare been generally paid in kind ; 
the Kaja being entitled' to a certain share of the grain, which was .collected'at 
harvest* time.. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE HORSE SACRIFICE OF MAHARAJA EASARATHA. 

The first act of Malulraja Dasaratlm which is re¬ 
corded in the JR&mdyana, was the performance bf an 
Aswamedha, or horse sacrifice, to obtain a son. Here 
it is curious to observe that the rite is invested with 
a meaning totally different to that which appears in 
the Aswamedha described in the Mahd Bhdrata. The 
horse was loosened for an entire year, but no allusion 
whatever is made to any conquests over the neigh¬ 
bouring* Rajas, nor to any other incident which 
would connect the ceremony with an assertion of 
sovereignty. The Aswamedha was performed for 
the solo and obvious purpose of procuring sons; and 
this point will be discussed at length after the cere¬ 
monial has been described. There is also a curious 
episode in the narrative which will require special 
notice. It is the legend of a young Risln who had 
passed the earlier years of his life in the hermitage 
of his father in the jungle, and who had consequently 
never seen the face of a woman. This youthful 
Risln was subsequently enticed by a number'- of 
young courtesans to aceompauy them to the city of 
Anga, where he married the daughter of the Raja, 
and was subsequently engaged to perform the As¬ 
wamedha of Maharaja Dasarutha. With this brief 
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introduction, the narrative of the liorse sacrifice may history or 
be related as follows :— 

Now the Mahdraja had three Rums, and their names 
vere Kausalya, Kaikeyf, and Suinitra ; but no son was bom 
to him to perpetuate Ids race. So he took seven hundred 
and fifty women into his palace, but still none of them gave 
birth to a son ; and the thought arose in the mind of the 
Maharaja that ho would perform an As warned ha sacrifice, 
and thus propitiate the gods to give him a man-child. And 
the Mah&raja told to his priests and preceptors that he 
would sacrifice the horse, and the priests bestowed great 
praises upon Dasaratha, and said to him “ Let all things 
riecossary be prepared, and the horse bo let loose, and let a 
place for the sacrifice be appointed on the north bank of the 
river fearayu : And you, O Maharaja, who have formed this 
holy resolution to perform an Aswamedha, will assuredly 
obtain the sons whom you desire ” Dasaratha then rejoiced 
greatly ; and he ordered his Counsellors to do as his precop- 
tors had commanded; and he went to his beloved Rains and 
stud :—<*I will perform a sacrifice to obtain a son; do you 
therefore c6mmen.ce the preliminary rites.” And the beaufib 
ful faces ol the Raufs brightened at his words, as the lotos 
is brightened at the coining of the spring. 

Then Sumnntra, who was the chief of the Counsellors, 
said to Dasaratha: — “ It was predicted in the ancient 
chronicles that you should perforin an Aswamedha to pro¬ 
cure a son, and that the sacrifice should be offered by the 
Uishi Sringa, Now Sringa was born in the forest, and lived 
in the hermitage of his father, who was a great sage ; and he 
nes*.r saw any man save his father; and ho never saw any 
woman, young or old. And it came to pass that the Raja of 
Anga desired to give his daughter Sfuitd in marriage to 
Sringa; so lie sent young courtesans into the forest, and they 
allured Sringa away to the city of the Raja of Anga; and 
Sringa is still dwelling with the Raja of Anga.” 

PJio Maharaja replied:—" Let the story of Sringa be told ^endofthe 
at length ! ” And Sum antra told the story thus wim had never 
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THE RAMAYANA. 


histout op “ In 1,lie Raj of Anga there was a great drongll, because 
PMaiv.' of til0 wickedness of Lomapada, .who' was the Raja of Aiiga. 

---Anri Raja LomapMa called to the Bralunans, and said:— 

iywS'wicW- * Yon are learned in the Vedas, and acquainted with the 
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customs of men; tell me then, T pray you, Iiow I rauv ex¬ 
piate my sin that the rain may again fall, upon the laud/ 
The Brahmans answered the Baja:—* Bring the young* 
Kishi Sringa out of his fathers hermitage, and give him 
your daughter Santa in marriage according to the ordi¬ 
nance/ The Baja agreed, but none of all Iris servants would 
go into the jungle and bring away Sringa, lest the father 
oi Sringa should see them and pronounce a curse upon 
them. So the Brahmans and Counsellors took counsel 
together, and they remembered that Sringa was an inhabit¬ 
ant of the forest, and that he had never behold the tape of 
Accordingly by their counsel the Baja prepared 
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**** lar 8° boats, and planted fruit trees and sandal trees therein, 
and tilled them with perfumed liquors and delicious fruits ; 
and he collected together a number of beautiful young dam- 
sols and sent them in the boats to the hermitage of the Rishi 
to entice away Sringa from the abode of his father. When 
tho damsels came to the hermitage they trembled with fear 
lost the father of Sringa should discover them, and they hid 
themselves in tho forest beneath the wide-spreading creepers 
and climbing plants ; but when they learned that the sage 
had gone out of Iris hermitage, and left his son alone, they 
carne out of their hiding-place and went before the hut; and 
they were adorned with necklaces of flowers, and with mu¬ 
sical bells upon. their ancles, and they* began to sing and 
play in the view of Sringa; and they indulged in man) 
sportive gambols, and danced together, arid pushed one 
another about, and threw garlands of flowers at each other 
and filled the air with music and perfumes. And Sringa, 
was amazed at the sight of beings of such slen lor waists 
and exquisite adornments ; mid when the damsels saw his 
surprise they sung a soft slow air, and approached him, and 
said :—‘ Who is your father, and.why do you wander in this 
forest / 3 Sringa replied:—* My father is a great sage of 
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of Knsyapa, and his name is Vbbhandaka: Why 
do you come hero thus suddenly i f Enter into the hermitage, 
I pray you, and I will eiitertain you all.* The damsels then 
went into the hut, and Sringa offered them seats., and 
brought.water to wash their feet, and gave them fruits and 
roots; and they smiled upon him, and said in soli accents : 
—‘ 0 sinless son of the sage, if it be agreeable to you, eat 
now some of t he fruits of our own abode ! * And they gave 
hint deiioio'i? sweetmeats resembling fruits, and wine as 
sweet as honey ; and they smiled upon him and caressed 
him, and putting their fragrant mouths to his ears they 
whispered soft words to him ; and when they departed they 
pointed to their boats in which they abode, and which were 
very near the hermitage. 

“ When it was evening time the sage V ibbandaka re- 
• timed to the hermitage, and he saw that his son Sringa 
■was very melancholy and absorbed in thought, and he said: 
—' WJr. do you not rejoice at my coming ? 1 perceive, my 

son, that you are immersed-in a sea of anxiety, so tell mo 
why you are changed.* Then Sringa said :—‘0 divine 
lather, some men with beautiful eyes came here and cm- 
braced mo very often, and snug soft and ravishing music, 
and sported before me, and moved their eye-brows in'a sur¬ 
prising manner/ The sago replied :?— f O my son, the 
Itakshasas have come to you in this Manner to disturb your 
devotion ; and it is not proper for you to trust them in any 
way/ The sage thus comforted his son, and he stayed in 
the hermitage all that night, but when it was morning he 
returned again to the forest. 

“ Then Sringa, seeing that his father had gone 6ut, went 
away to the boats which the damsels had pointed out to him, 
and they entertained him as before, and led him to , a very 
plea ^ant boat, and seated him therein, and carried him away 
to the city of Anga. And when Sringa entered the city, the 
clouds became black with rain, and Baja Lomapada went 
out to meet the young Brahman who had thus brought the 
rain, and worshipped him with his head bowing to the earth, 
; nd presented him. with water for his feet* and with the 
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argha j and the Raja then with serene mind gave 1m lotos- 
eyed daughter Biiuta, in marriage to Sringa. And the father 
of Sringa, by the force of his devotions, knew all that had 
taken place, and he dismissed all anxiety from his mind, and 
abode in the hermitage as before.” 

The foregoing episode is a specimen of those 
amusing stories which seem to havo been occasion¬ 
ally converted by tho Brahmans into vehicles for the 
promulgation of tlieir - own peculiar ideas. The real 
object of the legend; is to enforce the belief that 
drought is occasioned by tlie sins of a Raja, and that 
a young BrAhman Rishi could produce ram. It is 
perhaps scarcely necessary to dwell upon tlio vital 
importance of seasonable rains in every quarter *>1 
India, A long-continued drought implies the great¬ 
est calamity that can befall a nation. The Ryot, 
loses his crop, the Raja loses his revenue, arid parents 
ancl children are literally starving. In ancient, 
times the god of the firmament was Indra; and the 
hymns of the Rig-Vbda are filled with prayers to 
Indra for rain, or with praises of Indra as the giver 
of rain. But one of the earliest means by which 
the Bnihmaiis established their ascendancy over the 
masses was by arrogating to themselves a power to 
bring down rain, which was superior to that of 
Indra. 1 In the legend of Sringa the BrAhmans 
have endeavoured to enforce this view; and by them 
o\\mi showing appear to have taken a singular ad¬ 
vantage of tho superstitious fears of the Raja on 
account of the drought,. They not only declared 

1 The legend of Dcvayani (see vol. i. page 508) contains a curious picture of 
tlie arrogant pretensions of a Br&hmim to bring down rain by the efficacy of hi 
incantations; and of the ludicrous alarm of the .'Raja and his Council, lest ho 
should depart out of the liajj ard leave them to procuro rain by their own devices. 
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drought was occasioned by his sins, or in 
other words by his derelictions from Brahmanieal 
laws ami observances; but also urged that he could 
only expiate his sins by giving his daughter in 
marriage to the young Rishi; and the subsequent 
appearance of Sringa simultaneously with the rain 
cloud must have confirmed the general belief in the 
rain-proevring powers of the Brahmans. The 
means by which Sringa was induced to leave the 
hermitage of his father are more than questionable ; 
but the idea that they involved any immorality does 
not appear to have crossed the mind of the Brah- 
manieal author. 8 

Having thus disposed of the episode respecting 
Hringa, the main narrative of the Aswamodha may 
bo resumed as follows :—• 
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Now when Simian bra liacl related to Dasm rath a the story i*he MahiM* 
bit the RipUi Sringa, he said to the Maharaja :—“ 0 Raja of Imbhring!? J ’ 
luijus, go now to the city of Anga, and bring hither the AyclSf^ 
Rishi Sringa and his wife Snnti, and appoint Sringa to be 
your ov;n Guru.” So Dasaratha took counsel of his priest 
Vasishtha, and with his approval ha went away to Uio 
delightful city of Anga, and. was entertained for eight days 
by Raja Lomapada; and having obtained the consent of 
Lomapada ho returned to his own city of Ayodliyd, taking* 


2 A similar legend to been adopted by the Buddhists. It in told not of 
Srinyu , hut of his grandf .ther Khsyapa, and is intended to enforce tho sin of 
nniuEil Hcritk-ea. Khsyupu had acquired great religious merit by strictly keeping 
all the Biuldh I. precepts; and the Uaja of .Bonfires sent a nobleman to request him 
to como undolicr a sacrifice in his behalf of all kinds of animals from the elephant 
tlowmv ’Ah', Jvusyapa iv fused, upon which the Raja sent his daughter in charge 
of the nobleman, t.q (- nipt the Rishi by offering him half the Raj and the hand of 
ihe Princess if he would comply. The scruples of the Rishi were overcome by 
t in- sight of the RajaV: daughter, and ho hastened to the place of sacrifice; but 
ju<t i s ho lifted up his hand against the elephant, tho affrighted beast setup aloud 
lamentation, in which all the other animals joined. TUia brought the Rishi to his 
senses, M ud lie throw down the knife and fled back to tho forest, and resumed his 
religic is devotions. See Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, p, off. 
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with him the Risbi Sringa and his wife Siintd. 3 Then the 
Maharaja approached Sringa with obeisance ami adoration, 
and appointed him to be chief priest or Hotri in the 
Aswamedha. 

When the dewy season had passed away, and the spring 
had arrived, Sringa requested the Maharaja to collect alt 
the things necessary for the loosening of the horse, and 
to bring together Vasishtha and Vfiraadeya, and all the most 
excellent of the BrahmAns. And when the Brahmans had 
all assembled, the MaMraja paid them respectful homage, 
and spoke to them as follows:—“ Although I hare been 
ever most desirous of offspring, none has ever been granted 
me : I hiave therefore determined to perform an As wn • 
inedha; and through the favour of the illustrious Rislii 
Sringa, and of yon, 0 Brahmans, I intend at this time to 
sacrifice the horse: In this thing, therefore;, I pray you 
to be gracious to me, your humble dependant.” At these 
words Vasishtha and the other Brahmans cried out <( Ex¬ 
cellent! excellent \” And they did obeisance to the Ma¬ 
haraja and shouted forth his praise. Then the Maharaja 
said to Sum antra and his other Counsellors:—“ Let abund¬ 
ance of all things necessary for the sacrifice be speedily 
provided by you under the direction of these Brahmans: 
Let the horse be untied and suffered to go wherever he 
pleases, accompanied by a. Brahman.” 1 And all the prepara¬ 
tions were made as the Maharaja had commanded, and on tlie 
night of the full moon of the month Choitro, the horse was 
let loose for an entire year, and the preliminary ceremonies 
were all performed, 

Now when the year was fully over, and the spring had 
again arrived, the horse was brought back to the city of 

3 It is stated in the Ham ay an a that S&nth was only the adopt* d daughter of 
the Baja of Anga, and that her real father was Mahfwija Dusnratha. But tho 
passage must be regarded as an interpolation, merely intended to associate the 
father of lUima with the family of Kksyapa, of whom Sringa was the grandson. 
The adoption of daughters is foreign to Hindu ideas excepting perhaps in the 
case of dancing-girls. 

1 Tho statement that the horse was accompanied by a Bihhman, and not, as in 
the Aswamedha of Tudhishfinru, by a warrior at the head of an army, ia a curiom 
instance of the Brahnrmisa'.ion of the description of the ancient rife. 
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'^AEymihya, and alt the preparations were completed for the history of 
sacrifice. Pavilions were Set up for tiio accommodation of t^ua 'iv 

tim Rajas, and hundreds of booths wore constructed for the ---— 

Brahmans, an< ^ provisions were provided in great abundance. 

And amongst tho Rajas that came to that sacrifice were the 
Raja of Mithild, and tho Raja ot Ktisi, and tho Raja of Anga, 
an.i tho Raja of Magadhd, and the Raja of Siudim, and lie 
Raja of Saurashtra, and all the Rajas of the Bekhan. Thou¬ 
sands of Brahmans wore feasted by themselves, and the most 
delicious viands were served up to them on dishes of gold 
ami silver by the Kshatriyas, who were superbly adorned 
with gems. And the place for tho sacrifice was made ready Place of 
on tho northern bank of the river Sarayd. Twenty-one -j^“ ytwie 
Sacrificial posts were set up; and each post was twenty-one po,t *' 
cubit, high, and was overlaid with gold, and adorned with 
a cloth and fragrant flowers; and the birds and animals for 
the sacrifice were tied to the posts, and the horse was tied 
m like manner. And the sacrificial pits were prepared ac- Tho eighteen 
cording to the ordinance, and they wore eighteen in number tacri,lcial 
and arranged in three rows, in the form of the bird Gai-ura; 
and the pits that represented the wings of the bird were 
lined with bricks of gold. And the sacrificial fire was kin- The sacrifice, 
died by the Brahmans, and tho horse was led round the 
sacrificial fire and immolated with tho sacred scimitar, whilst 
the Udgatri chaunted the Vedic hymns. And the first Tho Ram, 
and second Ranis were placed by the side of the dead &h 0 ™!? t,m 
horse, and remained there all night. And tho different por¬ 
tions ot the horse were placed upon tho fire according 
to the ordinance by tho Hotri and the Brithi; and tho 
Jirithi repeated the appropriate mantras, whilst giving the 
flesh to the fire. Thus tho Aswainedha was duly per¬ 
formed, and Maharaja Dasaratha gave large presents to all 
assembled} and he gave many provinces to tho officiating Prints 0 f,*v-' 
•li.-m mans, but they would not accept the land, because they-bytS »Sh" d 
were unable to rule, and wore devoted to tho study of tho $"*• 

Vedas ; ami he gave them instead a million of cows, and a 
hundred million pieces of gold, and four hundred million 
pieces of silver. 
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•After Mils BxBbi Sringa said to the Mah&raja :—“ I will 
perform'another sacrifice to secure you a' son/' And the 
Ivislu proceeded to do as he had said. And there were col¬ 
lected all tho gods, together with, the Gandharvay, or celes¬ 
tial musicians, and the Siddhas, or saints who dwell in the 
sky, and the seven celestial Rishis; [and there came Brahma, 
the sovereign of tWgoda, together with Siva and.'Vishnu ; '\ 
and there also came Indra, the glorious one, surroraided by 
the Mar tits. Then the Rishi began the sacrifice according 
to the ordinance, and supplicated tho assembled deities that 
they would be pleased to grant four ’Unowned sons to tb 
Maharaja. - And the gods replied :— u Bo it so, 0 Brdliimm, 
for thou art ever to bo regarded by us as men regard a 
Raj a A So saying, the gods received their shares of tho 
oblation, and then disappeared with Indra at their head. 

Now when Indra and tho gods left the place of sacrifice, 
they proceeded to the heaven of Brahma, the lord of man¬ 
kind and giver of blessings j and they wont before Brahma 
with joined hands, and addressed him thus O Brahma, 
that R&kshasa, named Etivana, to whom in your kindness 
you granted the blessing that he should be invulnerable to 
the,gods and demons, has in his great pride oppressed all 
the universe, and deprived the gods of i.lioir shares of tho 
sacrifices : O divine one, save us from Havana, who fills the 
world with .noiso and tumult, and who has made the gods his 
slaves: By his power lie has delivered his subjects, the 
Rakshasas, from tho sway of Tama, and made Yam a himself 
the cotter of grass for his steeds : Ho has compelled the Sun 
to shine mildly over his city of LaoM, and the Moon to bp 
alw&ys at the full throughout his Raj : The six .Seasons at¬ 
tend him as his servants, mid appear whenever he commands 
thorn: Agni barns not in his presencoj and Vfiyu blows 
gently in Lankfi: I-Te has compelled his brother Kuveri to 
quit Lanka, and take refuge in the Kaikisa mountain: No 
one can perform a sacrifice through fear of him : He is ab 

r> This passage is so evidently tin interpolation, t.lmfc it is inserted in-brackets. 
It wiU bo seen presently that when the gods h.ft rhe a mho 6 they proceeded first 
to the heaven of Brahma and then to tho heaven of Vishnn, in order to propitiate 
those deities. 
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Wayn oppressing the gods, the Br&kmans, and tho cows: 
Ho has taken away several of our wives by force: Secured 
by your blessing, he treats us with disrespect and lias no 
fear for us : 0 Brahma, wo pray you to devise a scheme for 
delivering us from the oppression of this Havana/ 0 

Brahma, hearing those words, conducted indra and all 
the gods to the ocean of milk, the abode of Vishnu; and the 
gods propitiated Vishnu, whom they could not see, with loud 
praises. Then Vishnu tho glorious, the lore,! of the world, 
arrayed in yellow raiment with ornaments of pure gold, rid¬ 
ing upon Gar ure, as the sun upon a cloud, appeared with It is 
shell, chakra, mace, and lotos in his four hands; and his 
wife Lakshmi was sitting upon his knees. And all t-liogods 
foil prostrate before him, and choked with grief they thus 
addressed him with joined hands :—“ 0 Vishnu, you who 
are able to remove tho afflictions of those who are distressed, 
we entreat you to be our sanctuary : You are t he lord of this 
universe, and you already know tho reason of our coming; 
and we only give utterance to our wants that wo may relievo 
ourselves from the burden which lies -heavily upon our 
minds : Brahma has blessed Havana the Ritkshasa with a life 
which cannot bo taken away by any celestial being; and 
Rdvana in his pride has taken advantage of this blessing to 
oppress the gods, the Brahmans, and the cows: .Bra lima is 
unable to recall the blessing which he has bestowed upon 
Havana, and you are our only resource: Save us and your 
creation from the oppression of Havana !” 

At this prayer, Vishnu smiled, and said :— u Be not, ter- 
rih \1; I have already devised a scheme for delivering yon 
from the oppression of lid van a: In his pride Havana would 
not request Bralnna to secure his life from men and monkeys, 
for he tliought in his heart that they were beneath his 
notice: I will take advantage of this omission, and cause 
the destruction of Bdvana without, casting aside the blessing 

6 Tho ancient gods of tho Yedaa. are hero represented as supplicating Brahma, 
whiten worship.is of more modern origin, and thu.- virtually acknowledging 
his superiority. Yuma is death; Agin is fire; Yftyu is tho wind; and Kuvem is 
wealth The Asnras and Dfinavas wero aboriginal tribes, who were popularly 
regarded as demons. 
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from Brahma. 


which has boen bestowed' upon him by Brahma: 1 will go 
to Ayod! yii and divide myself into four parts, and take my 
birth ms the four sons of SfuhafafaTlasaraffia : Thus by be- 
coining man I shall conquer in battle Havana, the terror of 
the universe, who is invulnerable to the gods ; go you mean¬ 
time upon Iho earth, and assume the shape of monkeys and 
bears that you may render mo service in my battle with 
.Havana.’* 

The gods, hearing those words, rejoiced' exceedingly; 
and t hey son ided the praises of Vishnu, and went their way 
arid did as ite had commanded them. 

Meanwhile the .Rashi Sringa had performed the sacrifice 
for obtaining sons for Maharaja Dasaratha; and when lie 
had finished, celestial music was sounded in the heavens, 
and a divine being came out of the fire arrayed in incom¬ 
parable splendour; and ho was as lofty as a mountain, 
as mighty as a tiger, as bright as the ardent flame., and his 
shoulders wore like those of the lion. This wondrous being 
was clothed in red, and he wore ornaments on his hands, 
and oil his nock was a chain of twenty-seven pearls, 
and his teeth resembled the stars in heaven. Thus glow ¬ 
ing in brightness, this celestial being held in both hands, 
like a beloved wife, a largo golden vessel filled with the 
divine payasa, the rice and milk of the immortal gods> 
This celestial being said to the Ekhi Sringa, who was the 
Hotri at the sacrifice :— <c O Sage, I am an emanation of 
Bralnna come hither to you : Do yon, receive this vessel of 
p&yasa from me, and present it to the Maharaja.’* The 
Aviso Bishi-replied :r —“ Be pleased yourself to deliver this 
surprising vessel to the Maharaja/* Then- the emanation of 
Brahma spoke thus to Dasamtha> ~“ 0 MaMraja, I present 
to you this food of ambrosial taste ; it is the fruit of t he 
sacrifice : Receive, 0 Maharaja, this pdyasa prepared by tho 
gods which ensures prosperity: Let it be eaten by your 
beautiful consorts, and fVoni them you will then obtain the 
sons for whom you have performed the sacrifice.** And the 
Maharaja bowed his head, and received the golden vessel 
fulled celestial food which had boon given by the gods; and 
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ijoiced like a poor man who has obtained wealth ; and oi< 

the emanation of Brahma became invisible to mortal eye. i*mT xy. 

The apartments of the ladies of the MaMruja wore now 
illumined with joy, as the atmosphere is illumined by the 
bright autumnal moon; and the Mahiiraja entered therein amongst 
with the son-producing ptfyasa, and he gave the hall to 
Kausalya and the other half to Kaikeyi ; but when 
Sinnifcra came forward, the Maharaja requested his two older 
Bains to give her a portion of their own shares. And Kau¬ 
salya and Kaikeyi each divided her portion with Snmitrd, 
so that whilst they each had one quarter of the payasa, 
rfiUinitm had two quarters. And when the Bands hafl eat on Tho Rftnis am- 
of the sacrificial food, they each one conceived ; and the 
Maharaja, beholding Ids wives about to become mothers, 
enjoyed a pleasure of mind equal to that of Vishnu whew 
adored by India and tho sages. After this the l?/mu bore Birth of four 
four sons ; Kausalya gave birth to Kama, and Kaikeyi to 
Bharat. ; and Sumitra having rec eived two quarters of the ^nljfSuu’ 
pdyasa food gave birth to two sons; from the quarter which 
she received froth Kausalya she gavo birth to Lakshmnna, 
who became the ever faithful friend of E/nna ; and from the 
quarter which she received from Kaikeyi she gave birth to 
Satrughna, who became the ever faithful friend of Bharat a. 

And on the birth of these four sons there were great rejoie- 
ings in the city of Avodhya amongst all ranks of people, 
and the streets were filled with dancers and musicians, and 
decked out with flowers Find banners. 

Eleven days after the birth of the four sons, tho priest xamui* of tho 

,, • n four Vvivuvtt 

Vasishtlm performed the ceremony ot giving them names, after eleven 
To the son of Kausalya ho gavo the name of Kama, which Meanings of the 
signifies “ the delight of tho people; ” to the son of uam0i * 
Kaikeyi lie gave tho name of Bharata, which signifies 
“ filling the world with Iris name; and of the two sons of 
Samitra ho named tho elder Lakshmana, which signifies 
u beautiful to behold /” and he named the younger Satrugiwja, 
which signifies “the destroyer of his enemies.” When 
the names had been thus given, tho Maharaja feasted the 
Brahmans, ancl all the citizens of Ayodhy^, and all tho 
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history of people of the Eaj of Koaala ; and lio gave abundance 
paxwt iv. jewels to the Brahmans. 


BuvlfcK of tilt) 
foregoing 
<le<i' riptlon of 
thf.uVawomedha, 


Two sacrifices 
involved. 


Heal (’liivniolor 
of {tip saorilioo 
of Uioiiorsi., 


St-rn tioje rUo of 
I,bo Knots anil 
the dead horse. 


Probably n 
Inter Brahman 
leal invention. 


Plosh of the 
horse probably 
believed to 
stimulate con¬ 
ception. 


Tlio foregoing description of the Aswumedha 
comprises two distinct narratives of two different 
sacrifices, namely :— 

1st, The horse sacrifice. 

2nd, The homa and payasa. 

The offering of homa is not indeed explicitly 
stated ; but still it seems that the second sacrifice of 
Hringa involved no slaying of animals, but was 
simply an offering of oblations to the Vedie deities. 

.1 he sacrifice of the horse can be easily realized. 
The posts to which the birds and animals are tied, 
and the pits in which the meat is cooked, are per¬ 
fectly intelligible, and in general conformity with 
the arrangements made in the Aswamedha of Yud- 
hishthira. The object of the sacrifice, however, was 
not an assertion of sovereignty, but the birth of 
sons ; and one of the rites for the attainment of this 
object was that the Rants should pass the night with 
the dead body of the horse, (ft this disgusting 
ceremony there is no reference whatever in the Rig- 
Yeda; " and. it is difficult to avoid the suspicion 
that the rito is a pure invention of the Brahmanical 
author intended to disguise the real meaning of the 
Aswamedha. At the second sacrifice, or offering of 
the homa, the object was attained by giving a 
portion of sacred food, known as pdyasa, and con¬ 
sisting of rich and milk. The idea of food is here 
involved ; of stimulating food, which would promote 


7 Sec *Wil3ouV remarks in the introduction to his second a olume of trausVious 
of the 1%-Veda. Some revolting impurities appear to have boon connected with 
the rite which need not be particuliiHzed. 
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feption. Now the flesh of the horse was probably history of 
regarded as highly stimulating; and the sacrifice of ?X»i lv. 
a horse for the purpose of procuring' such stimulating substitution 
food for the Rdnfs " appears to be equally probable, iw<Me«K. 
Hut such a belief would be very obnoxious to the 
latorBrdhmans, who were opposed to the slaughter of 
animals; and hence the pdyasa was substituted, a 
divine food which is still prepared and cooked at 
Brahninnical sacrifices. 

The narrative of the offering of homa is a very .Ext morUlMary 

, , . % hurmtivc of tho 

remarkable one. It exhibits the peculiar genius ox yiiomn 

■l O rrpreseutlfcig 

Brahmanism in transmuting a mortal hero into the 
Supremo Being, with the ultimate object of convert- v ' shuu ' 
ing his history into a vehicle for the promulgation of 
Brahmanieal views. It is an attempt to represent 
the four sons, of Dasaratha, and especially Rdrna, as 
incarnations of Vishnu ; to connect those incarna¬ 
tions with the offering of homa; and to exhibit the 
superior efficacy of the pdyasa, or sacred food. The 
belief in the possibility of a direct incarnation of 
Deity in the womb of a woman is an important 
article of faith in many religions, and indeed is the 
foundation, of Christianity itself. But the process by 
which that, incarnation is effected has always been 
treated as a mystery or miracle. In the Rdmdyana otjtwtand 
it is surrounded by circumstances which arc well cal- m^rn*pon. 
eulated to Impress a simple and childlike people. Tlio 
object of tlie incarnation is fully explained, whilst 
the incarnation itself Is treated with singular deli¬ 
cacy. A terrible Rdksbasa named Rdvana devotes nwwiof 

. . , ,> .* . • „ IMvj.ivs, tlio 

many years to the performance of religious austeri-.-g'j* 
ties ; and by the power of those austerities he secures 
the favour of Brahma, who thereupon, at his request, 
renders him invulnerable to gods and demons. Rd- 
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:Uic Unities. 


Oom plaint op 


op vanauow considers himself to bo immortal; the gods 
and demons are unable to harm him ; and men and 
' beasts are so much beneath his notice, that he lias 
not stooped to pray for immunity from their attacks. 
Accordingly, he oppresses the gods ; not indeed the 
great Brahmanical gods, Brahma, Vishnu, arid Siva, 
but the ancient gods of the Rig-Veda, whom he com¬ 
pels to do as he pleases. Death is not allowed to 
afflict his subjects the Rakshasas; the burning Sun is 
required to shine, mildly over liis city; the Moon is 
obliged to be always at the full throughout his Raj ; 
the Seasons come and go at his command; Fire 
burns not in his presence; and the Wind is forced 
theVwtioMa,- to blow gently. Accordingly the gods complain to 
io'iifmtnt or Brahma, who acknowledges the superiority of Vishnu, 

their inferiority ^ L J ' 

pftty ky conducting them into the presence of that deity : 
vi*§S Kiat0 and since Ravana has not been rendered invulner¬ 
able to men and animals, Vishnu resolves to become 
incarnate as the four sons of Dasaratha, aud espe¬ 
cially as Rama; and the gods descend on earth and 
beget monkeys and bears in order that their pro¬ 
geny may be ultimately formed into an army, and 
effect the destruction of Ravana under the leadership 
of Rcbna. 

Vishnu having thus granted the prayer of the 
«"«'yof h0 gods, takes advantage of the sacrifice to become in¬ 
carnate. An emanation of Brahma appears out of 
the sacrificial lire and presents the payasa ; and the 
Ranis conceive by merely eating the sacred food; a 
process which has the merit of preserving decency, 
although. somewhat at variance with physiological 
laws. Henceforth the great difficulty of the author 
of the R&mayana, and his subsequent editors, has 
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to bring the life and character of Kcuna into history 
harmony with his assumed incarnation. 8 indja. 


Paut IV 


The reconciliation of tlio divine character of R/una with that of his mortal 
career upon earth, appears to have been a task of considerable difficulty. Orfuiuly 
it has not always been effected by Valrmki, tho author of the larger Mm&vana, 
M terms the text of the present paraphrase. There is, however, a remarkable 
abridgment of tho story, the authorship of which is attributed to the mythical 
\ ya*a, in which tho whole has been spiritualized, and every conflicting incident; 
either explained ftway or omitted, whilst the greatest possible stress has been laid 
upon ; he character of Mma as a saviour and deliverer. This work is entitled the 
Ailhv£i..inu lUmayana, and may ho regarded ns tho testament of the Yaislmavas, or 
worshippers of \ishnu. It is indeed chiefly valuable from u religious point of 
urn , >ut still it may be convenient •;<> exhibit o-casionally some of its shliri.t- 
uah/aturns m connection with the traditional incidents to which they refer. The 
narrat ive i, put into the mouth of the god Siva, who is supposed to be relating the 
K&mayana to his wife Pfcrvftti. 

Tho following extracts exhibit the religions ideas which are popularly associated 
in the present day with the birth of BCuna J 

“ Hear now. 0 Piinrati! on account of tho sacrifice celebrated by Rain 
lbuarntha. The gods attended in thgir proper persons, and sitting in a row, took 
with their own hands their respective shares. The Tirthus, or places of nil- 
grnuitgi, attended m person. There was such a crowd tho earth trembled ■ the 
shock was so great that no one could withstand it. So much lion,a was thrown 
into the Hie that at first it appeared inauspicious. When tho sacrifice was com¬ 
pleted, tap god ot Tiro (Agiu) appeared hearing in each hand a cup of rico and 
milk. Agui said to Dnsarathu •_« Take this rice and milk, 0 Raja t iVom me • 
go into thy female apartments and give it to thy wives; the fruit of it is m *t "„} 
its effect there cannot he a doubt.' The god of Piro then vanished. Vasishtha 
and Braga then went into the female apartments, and gave a portion to the three 
wives Xataalyf, Kaikoyi ami Sumitrft. All three became pregnant, and when 
Visuun entered into tho body of Kausalyi, Iirahma and tho gods mounting their 
cars, stood on tlio heavens above the city of Ayodhyfi, and repeated numberless 
praivi to lUirna ; and then returned to their own abodes in a transport of in" ' 

At a most auspnaous hour fiima was born of Kausalyh. His body- was like a 
cloud ; on Ins bead was a crown set with jewels ; his four arms were cxtcmW in 

rah h n"th ,’ <! M, d *ft y ? h< ; a 111 an,,thcr tLc cirdo > in the third the war mace. 

the.,1.1. tin; lotos. In lus ears were rings in t|,e form of a crocodile • hi hud 
- suing ot rubies und \ aijayunti seeds on his neck ; his forehead was ornamented 
Kith a Stripe Of Safeco and sandal wood. A yellow cloth was girded round his 
.01.11.-.. a veil ce irocadc covered his shoulders; his two looks of hair hanging down 
•». hw checks were hire the waving spikenard. Ho was cr.rer«d from head tofm“ 
with "ruam-nts of gold, jewels, and pearls. The beauty of his person up p,. arc! with 
n splendent grace; his eyre wore like tho lotos. The figure of laiksb inana sat on 
!, ' . * h ® ‘; >r ™ ot lhu Sil S° W»HfO on his right. His lips were as red as 

.lie ruble- of Kaflakshan. At his feet was the form of the lotos, because the whole 
s ".Id <ud» an asylum at Ins ieet. A million suns and moons would hide their 
di mini-lied heads before the light of his countenance. In this form he appeared 
I more his mother Knusiiiyu, who knew him to be the godhead. 
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»Ue bowed down and began to praise and adore him. (Here follows a prayer of 
ICausalyli to the infant deity, concluding with the following words) 

«* Thou, 0 Lord ! hast now four arms, be pleased to assume the shape of aw 
infant, that I may nourish thee with maternal affection, my happiness will then be 
perfect.* 

Kama, highly pleased, explained to his mother the cause of his assuming a 
human form, and then concealed his fouc-armed shape, and assumed the form of a 
new-born infant, and began to cry aloud. Raja Dasaratha hoard the sound, and his 
joy was indescribable. lie distributed innumerable treasures in alms. Vorishtha 
also caused him to perform such ceremonies as were necessary ov this occasion. 
The rejoicings in tho city of Ayodhyh were such as it is impossible to describe. 
On every gate kettledrums in thousands sounded the joyful tidings. The inhabit¬ 
ants placed tho boughs of the mango-tree at their doors; they fixed flags and en¬ 
signs of brocado and embroidery on the tops of thoir houses. The sprightly dancers 
danced in every street; the shop-keepers went about uttering praises and thanksgiv¬ 
ings , the eunuchs performed various danges and received great rewards. 

“ Brahma and tho gods received intelligence of the birth of Kama with joy un¬ 
bounded. They stood on tho heavens above Ayodhyh, and showering down 
Tarijatu flowers, they exclaimed with a loud voice,—' May thy prosperity endure 
for ever.* After giving praise to him they made obeisance aud retired to their 
r own • abodes/* 





CHAPTER HI. 


n-IK CHIIiDHOOT) OF RAMA.. 

The narrative of the Aswamedha of Dasaralha 5n!9 j 1 ^^ 
and subsequent birth of Jus four eons, is followed by r^iv. 
an interesting account of the early years of Rama, u* «rium» to 
from the days when he lay a helpless infant upon 
his mother’s knee, until tho time when his education 
-was completed, and his marriage was contemplated. 

This account is valuable on two grounds, h irsi it ox- " l 

liibits that love of children and sympathy with child 
hood, which are almost peculiar to Hindu bards ; and 
which find expression, not so much in conceptions of a 
boy-saint or infant deity, as in genuine pictures ol 
infants and children drawn from a close ooservation 
of real life. Secondly it exhibits the domestic hfo ».»■<;- 
of the Hindus in a succession of scenes representing *•«***"“- 
every stage in tho progress of the child from ' nfancy 
to manhood; and Rama appears in every character 
with a downright realism which may seem somewhat 
puc. ile to men of sterner mould, but which has 
endeared him to the hearts of Hindu mothers'for 
countless generations. Every scene is perfect. 

Ri'ima trying to put his toe into his mouth; 
lauirHnsr and trotting away when called by His 
parents ; R/xmn snatching a morsel out of Ins father s 
hand and eating it with a laugh ; Rima pointing out 
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***** ° F eyes, nose, mouth, and ears, when called upon by 
bis mother; Rama crying for the moon ; Rama be¬ 
ginning to say “pa” and “mu;” Rama sitting on 
his father’s knee in the Council-hall; Rama and the 
other little boys making clay images and worshipping 
them after the manner of the family Brahman; 
.Rama going to school with his brothers and learning 
bis letters; Rama and his brethren dressed in different 
coloured frocks, and carrying their satchels and ink 
bottles; Rama’s progress in grammar, science, and 
accomplishments; Rsima examined in his proficiency 
by the Maluiraja in the Council-hall; Rama playing 
in mock battles and at being Mah&raja; Riima in¬ 
vested with the sacred thread; and Rama perfectly 


educated, and arrived at a marriageable age—all 
these are described with a natural simplicity, of 
which perhaps no parallel can be found in European 
literature. 1 

Narmtiroin the The story of li&ma’s childhood may now bo re¬ 

lated as follows:— 

Now the four infant sons of the Mahurajn were exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful, and the three Ranis took very great delight 
in nursing t heir respective children. And Rama, more than 
all the others, was a very lovely babe, and as ho slept in a 
white cot he appeared like a blue lotos floating upon the 
pure water of the flanges j and sometimes he would lift up 
his foot and put his toe into Ids mouth, as if to taste what it 
was in liis toe which drew so much reverence from all who 


Rftmayana. 


Description of 
the four babies 
rluriita* the first 
year at infancy. 


1 The incident,* of Khma’s early life are probably n Inter interpolation. They 
are not to be found in tbe Bengal edition of the R&muyana, but only in what is 
railed tbe North-West recension. Accordingly, they are not reproduced either in 
Carey’s English version, or in the French translation of M. Fancbc, or in the 
Italian translation of Gorresco, Moreover, Professor Williams scorns to make no 
allusion to this portion of the narrative in his useful analysis of the R&mhyaua. 
In the Adhyhtma Kfrmftyana there is some allusion to the youthful sports of Kama, 
but they have evidently been borrowed from the life of Krishua. 
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^kekkld mmu When MaMraja Dasaratha, accompanied by history of 
the priest Vasishtha, went to see Lis-infant sons, the priest 
pointed to Buimvund said:— tfr 0 Mahdraja, I perceive from —-----—’—. 
the maiks on Briira that he is no ordinary child.; and I am bySprieib‘ ud 
nearly assured that he is an incarnation of Vishnu : Behold terna&onuf 11 
his beautiful colour, like green grass, his lino hair glossy and nilongutehtng 
curled, his large bead and high forehead, his brow radiant 111Hrks ' 
with the signs of royalty, his face smiling like the full moon, 
his largo dark eyes, his lips red as the Birnba fruit, his nose 
like that of the green parrot, his neck like that of a shell, 
his long hands and red palms bearing the marks of the 
chakra, lotos, and circle on the tips of his fingers, his wide 
breast, his legs resembling plantain trees, his feet red as the 
rising sun, bearing the marks of the slip]],, the chakra, the 
mace, and the lotos : Behold all these, and you will see that 
he is full of marks belonging to V jg|ffl u,” 

When tlxe four little boys were sufficiently grown to be ium* and hi* 
aide to run about, they were the delight of their mothers and t^ruaaiiS^ 
of:the Maharaja. Sometimes the MaMraja would call Kama, ^^ 0ttiS0f 
and Hama would turn his back and laugh and run a way; and if 
his mother Kausalyaor his hither the Maharaja ran after him, 
ho would run all the faster, and afterwards would come back 
to them of his own accord. Sometimes llama would snatch 
a morsel of his father’s food, and going to a distance from 
him, he would eat it up and laugh at the Mahdraja all the 
while. Sometimes his mother would ask him to point out 
his eyes, nose, mouth, ears, or other parts of his body, and 
ho would do so by touching those park with his forefinger. 

Sometimes the women of other households would como to 
the palace, and ask Rrima who his mother was ; and then he 
would smile and run to his mother and ilifc upon her lap. 

And it so happened that one eveniu 
salyd was nursing Edina in th 

full moon arose in the east in all its splendour, and .Rama folt col2lfort<ja ‘ 
a very strong desire to have the beautiful moon to play with 
as a toy. And he put out both his little hands towards the 
moon, in order to obtain it; but hiy mother could not under- 
1 tancl what it was that he wanted, and thereupon he tried to 


mm 
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rs, whilst the Brim Kau~ story or Rfana 
, 07 crying for fcjto 

inner court of the palace, the m ‘ ,on . Hlul 
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Knusalvi fails 
to oomuKfc him 


The woman of 
tluipalac fail. 


; Tlt.o >|alMrajfa 
•Uie* vai<l fails. 


Siunanf 
chi of pou'n* 
8«U<>:', pad(1 os 
Ri'una with a 
mirror. 


"beat her. And lvausalya asked Inin marry time?, \vluti ho 
wished to have, and he .continued to point to the moon, so 
that at last s)io came to understand what it w as that he 
wanted, and she then spoke to him in mild terms as foi- 
lows .Do - not desire, 0 my child, to posste the moon., 
because it is thousands of miles off, atrfl it is not a plaything 
for children, and no child over gob it : If yon wish. 1 will 
bring you some jewels that arc brighter than the moon, and 
you can play with them/” So saying she brought some 
beautiful jewels, and placed them before the little boy; but 
Mm a threw them away in arigoi*, ahd began to cry until his 
eyes wore rod and swollen with weeping. Now by this time 
a number of women we.ro gathered around him, but no one 
could console him. One said Perchance he is hungry 
and Kausalya trier! to give him suck,, but this. he 'utterly 
refused to take. Another woman said “ Perchance ho is 
sleepy ; r? and she took him in her lap and sung the lullaby, 
but she could not quiet him, and he still continued.to cry. 
Then one of tho women, said:—' (( The goddess Susti has 
become unpropitious, and must be- pi'opit&ted with offerings 
of curds, plantains, and fried paddy/ 1 Another said “ A 
ghost is troubling him; ‘so send for a man who can repeat a 
mantra and drive the ghost Out/’ But though all these 
moans were tried they wore all of no effect, and Mm a was 
still as unpacified as before. So the E&iu Kanmyfi sent for 
the Mah&rnja, and when the Maharaja heard that Kama was 
ill he went to him immediately, ami tried his utmost to con¬ 
sole the child ; but he could do no more than those who had 
tried before kim ; %ttd Bviixia continued to cry and would not 
be comforted.' Then the Maharaja sent for his 1 '■chief Coun¬ 
sellor and told him all that had taken place; and when 
Sumautra heard that E/mm was crying for the moon, he 
desired those about turn to bring a mirror. So a mirror 
was brought and placed in tho hands of llama; and when 
Rama saw the image of the moon in the mirror, bo was fully 
satisfied, and left off weeping, and was soon as merry as 
before, and the whole family were at ease, 

When Earn a and his brethren had reached their second 
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‘ mata” or "mother/’ and therefore they called'their 
rents " pa ” and “ in a.” And if any one as ked Itama 
bis name was, ho would answer “ Ama,” for he could 
not pronounce the letter “R" Sometimes the three 
mothers would sit together and make their four sons dance 
U1 a circl P» whilst they clipped their hands. Sometimes the 
MaMraja would tell Earn a to bring, him his sandals, and .Rama 
would t ake up the Maharaja’s sandals with both his hands, 
a ml. carry them to his father, to the great delight of all who 
saw him. At other times the Maharaja would take Rama 
into the Council-hall, and. keep tho little hoy on his knee 
during the Council; and Rama listened to all that was going 
on, and as he sat upon his father’s knee, he appeared as 
beautiful as a new rain-el end. when seated on the golden 
mountain of _Smna.ru. Meantime his mother the ham would 
bo impatient at his absence, and would send her maid ser- 
vunt every minute to the Council to bring' away Rama; for 
a nompnt’s absence from her son appeared like an age in her 
eyes. 

Vvhen the sons of Dasaratha were in their third year, 
fh Maharaja performed the ceremony of piercing their 
cars ; end the rite was celebrated with great magnificence. 
After this the brethren began to play with other little boys 
ot their own ago. They made images of clay, and offered 
clay offerings to the images, after the manner that they had 
six'll the priest of their father offer up sacrifices to the gods 
in behalf of the household.. They would first entreat the 
muigos to eat the offerings which they offered , and then when 
the images did not move they would put tier offerings into 
their months; ! . a id when the images would not eat the offer- 
mgs, they were, very angry and broke up the images into 
pieces. Sometimes Mina would see his own reflection in a 
crystal pillar, and he would say to his mother Kausalyd:— 

" A second Rama is come, so keep him hero that I may play 
with bun.” But seeing in like manner the reflection of his 
own mother, he would say“ Why have you left me and 
gone to tho other llama: .Do not take him in your lap ! ” 
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And with these words he would take bold of tor cloth, and 
pull her a way. , 

When Kama and his brethren were five years of age they 
commenced thei r education accord 1 .lag to the rule. Vasishtha 
was appointed to be their preceptor, and he initiated them 
in their studies in the accustomed form. He first worshipped 
the divine Saraswatf, the goddess of all learning, and after¬ 
wards directed the four brethren to make offerings of flowers 
and leaves of bale fruit? to the goddess. He then took a 
chalk stone, and drew the vowels upon the floor, and directed 
the boys to run over each Jotter three/times; and when this 
lessen was over, the Maharaja gave many rich presents to 
. Vasishtha, and from that .time they went, every day to the 
house of Vasishtha, to receive his instructions. And tlie 
four lads were dressed by their, mothers in clothes of different 
colours) and Earn a was dressed in yellow, Lakshmnna in 
purple, and Bharata and Satraghna in green and red. And 
they had hundreds of servants at their command, but still 
each one carried his ink bottle in his right hand, and over 
his left shoulder was his satchel containing books, reeds, 
and white palm leaves. In this manner they went out of the 
palace every morning, and proceeded with other school-boys 
to the house of their preceptor; and sometimes when a.boy 
strayed away from school without the leave ot his preceptor, 
they were commanded by Vasishtha to go out into the, street 
and bring the truant in. And when they knew all the 
vowels, they were taught all the other letters of the a lphabet; 
and when they knew these also, they began to teach the 
smaller hoys tinder the direction of Vasishtha. And Kama 
never disobyeed his preceptor, nor did aught that would 
excite his displeasure. And when he had learnt all bis letters, 
he began to read the grammar; and in a short time he learnt 
eighteen languages, as well as the arts of singing, playing on 
musical instruments, dancing, and painting, and every one 
of the sciences. And at certain times rhe Maharaja would 
seud for his sons, and examine thorn in the Council-hall be¬ 
fore his Council; and the hoys always acquitted themselves 
to the admiration of all pres&ft. and the Ministers and 





Wtt's expressed their great surprise at the proficiency history or 
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Whoa the four brethren had passed out of their child- . 

L Exercises m 

hood, they were exercised in the use oi ai*ms and m military amis and 
| and royal games. At times, having obtained the permission Hide-and-seek 
I of Yasishtha, they would go out and play at hide-and-seek; batties° tk 
I or they would form themselves into,two parties, and engage 
in A mock combat; and it was agreed amongst them that the 
party who was defeated should carry the victor upon his 
shoulders for a hundred cubits; and when Kama was defeated 
he was not excused on account of his being the son of a 
; Maharaja, but he was obliged to carry his victor like any 
other boy. Sometimes, however, Rimia would play at being iuma’s piav a 
the Mah waia , and some of his play-fellows would bo his vTth^rSeHo^ 

^ w ^ fojr Miuwtors* 

Minis tors, and others his subjects, and some would hold the 
umbrella of royalty over his head, whilst others fanned him 
with the cMmara. Then some would bring offenders before 
him, and submit their complaints for hi. decision; and Iiama 
j would listen to the whole of the case, and at the ond ho 
wo old deliver his judgment, and would award appropriate 
punishment to the guilty party. 

Thus passed away the lives of Rama and his brethren, 

1 until the time drew nigh when each one was to be invested Jiththosacrfa 
with the sacred thread. Accordingly their heads were shaved 
by the barber, and they were clothed in red silk; and they 
went to t he house of tlieir preceptor Yasishtha, and wore in¬ 
vested with the sacred string which was made of the skin 
of the antelope. Yasishtha then taught them the holy 
Gayatri; and throughout that day they became Brahma- breihren d hl8 
th/iris according to the ordinance, and each one carried his 
bag amongst his kinsmen to receive alms. First, Rama went 
| to his mother Kausalya, and she gave him the dole of rice, 
and with it many precious jewels; and in this manner all the 
brethren went round and received alms and rich gifts from 
all present, from the subjects of the Maharaja, as well as 
from the Ministers, Chieftains, and ladies; and all the riches 
they received they gave to their preceptor Yasishtha. 

After the four sons of Dasaraiha had been thus invested ^'ujy th© 
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witli the sacred thread, they began to leant the Vedas ; and 
in duo tune they grew up like four heroes, and were pos¬ 
sessed of every virtue and every accomplishment. They 
were bright as the moon, skilful in archery, expert in mount- 
hug the elephant, tho horse, and the chariot; and they were 
devoted to all the wishes! of their parents, and becai.nedeej.ilv 
versed in the Vedas. Btti Bam a: excelled, all hie brethren, 
and was as eoasp‘ouous amongst tiffin as a flag upon a 
tower ; and whilst, all grew nj. in hiring attachment to 
oaelt other, Lakshmana was the special companion of Kama, 
and rejoiced to perform whatever was pleasing to him. 

Sow it happened one day‘that Rama was shooting with 
a bow that belonged to a companion of his, and ho bout the 
bow with so much strength that!, broke in two pieces. And 
Ins companion said,to him -:—“ Vow have strength eni.iug.'i 
to break my bow, bin: if you world manifest your full might., 
you should go to the city of Mithld, and break the gre.it 'bow 
of the god Siva, which is presei-ved in the household of Baja 
Janaka.” And Rama answered ;— u Tell me the story of the 
bow.” Then his companion said:—"Janaka, Roja of 
Mithila, has a beautiful daughter named iSifcti, or the ‘ white 
one/ and ho has vowed to give her in marriage to that, man 
who can break the great bow, which belonged in former 
times to the god Siva, and which the Raja worships every 
day with flowers and incense.” And Mma pondered over 
those words in his heart, but ho said nothing, for tno tmm 
had not yet come. 


Rovipw of the 
foregoing- narra¬ 
tive of .Rjima’s 
<?arly life; 

The ;bJ iv'- 
coloured bubo. 


/ The foregoing narrative of the childhood of 
Raina is so plain and simple as to require but little 
comment. The picture of the dark-coloured babe, 
lyhig" in his white cot like a blue lotos floating upon 
the pure water of tho. Ganges, is perhaps somewhat 
foreign to European ideas accustomed to the pink 
complexion of western babies. Moreover the pic¬ 
ture is somewhat marred by tho description of the 
marks from which V asishtlta the priest is supposed to 
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ho.vc idcritiiiod the infant as an incarnation of Vishnu , 
liio story of Rilma crying for the moon is peculiarly 
Hindu. The inability of the mother to console the 
little boy, arid the suggestions of the other women, 
are precisely the every-day occurrences in the houses 
ot Hindus. When a clnld of tender years is frac¬ 
tious, and refuses to oat or to sleep, the women im¬ 
mediately begin to propitiate the goddess Sustf; a 
primitive household deity who finds no place in the 
VTdas, lrat who is largely worshipped by tho females 
of Hindustan. If the child still refuses to bo com¬ 
forted, a Brdlunan is sent for to exorcise him with 
mantras. Lastly, if these resdurces fail tho husband 
is sent lor to bring about a pacification. In the 
prevent instance tiro story turns upon the wisdom of 
tho h-hiet Counsellor in sending for a. mirror, and 
satisfying the child with a reflection of the moon. 
This idea again is essentially Hindu. No one but a 
Hindu, with his passionate fondness for children, 
and his traditions of patriarchal life, would conceive 
the idea ol a sovereign sending for his Prime Minis¬ 
ter to pacify a fractions child. Jn like manner the 
scene iir which the little boys make-clay images and 
propitiate them with clay offerings, in the same way 
that they had seen the family Br&htnan propitiate tho 
household gods, could only take place in an Indian 
housell >ld. But yet the realism of Hindu childhood 
in trying to make the idols eat the offerings, is 
paralleled by European children, who will give oats 
to a wooden horse, or bread and butter to a stuffed 
bird; and it is thus exquisitely true to human na¬ 
ture, whilst, furnishing a significant travestie of the 
original ceremonial. 

I he education of Rama, which commenced 
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p according to rule in the fifth year of his age,;is the 
exact routine pursued by Hindu preceptors ; and the 
scenes enacted in Vasishtha’s school-room arc pre¬ 
cisely such as still take place in purely Hindu 
schools. 8 8o, too, the investiture with the sacred 
thread is celebrated in the present day, in the case 
of all Brahmans and Ksliatriyas, precisely as it is 
described in the .R&niayaua ; the hoys booming 
Bramacharfs or religious mendicants for the day,'* 
and carrying about bags in which they receive pre¬ 
sents from their relatives and friends. The remain¬ 
ing details call for no remark, the incidents describ¬ 
ed in the narrative being sufficiently clear to explain 
themsel ves. 

-“T—*----------____ 

‘ The worship of Saraswati by Hindfi student is dying away In English 
schools, and books nro no longer regarded as sacred things; probably because the 
printed English volumes nro treated as altogether different from the ancj&tti 
manuscripts. Once a year there is a festival to the goddess iSaraswaM, bn ‘which 
day most school-boys enjoy a. holiday, for every book iu the house shduid 
be laid before the imago of the goddess and'remain, there for the day. English 
books, however, are not always offered, especially if the parents are anxious for 
their children’s progress in education ; but idle ^hp'd-boys will on such occasions 
risu early in the morning and place all their hooks, English included, before the 
goddess; after which they are perfectly safe, as no one would he profane enough to 
remove the volumes which have been once offered. 

3 Thc - BrahmacMrl is a religious pupil who studies the Vedas, who also col¬ 
lects alms for his own subsistence, and for that of his master or Guru, lu the. 
present instance tbo Guru was Yasisbtha. 
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| Th£, story of Rmna’s boyhood is naturally fol- 
<< lowed by the story of his marriage; but an interval 
S occurs during which ho appears to have acted as the 
i protector of the Brdhmans against the Rdkshasas, or 
| aborigines of the country, who seem to have perse¬ 
cuted the Brahmans by polluting their sacrifices. 

It has already been seen that a considerable con¬ 
fusion exists respecting the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India. They are alluded to under different names, 
such as- Rakshasas, Asians, Daityas, and Diinavas. 
Sometimes they are popularly regarded as ghosts or 
demons. At other times they are represented as 
forming different families, who have descended from 
| Bra lunan sages, and have acquired supernatural 
weapons or supernatural powers by the worship of 
; Brahma. Thus the terrible Havana is said to have 
| been the grandson of the sage Pulastya, who was the 
"son of Brahma ; and to have obtained invulnerability 
as regards gods and demons as a reward for Ins 
severe worship of Brahma. It seems probable that 
originally tbo names Rakshasa, Asura, Daitya, and 
Ik'navu were applied with some strictness to different 
tribes of aborigines, but that at a subsequent period 
the names were. indiscriminately applied to the 
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aborigines in general. As, however, the popular 
belief attributed supernatural powers to the abori¬ 
ginal inhabitants, the Brdhmans took care that those 
powers should be derived from the faithful worship 
of Brahma ; although it is exceedingly improbable 
that the aborigines had any knowledge of Brahma, 
excepting that which they may have subsequently 
derived from the teachings of the Brdhmans. 

The origin of the opposition of the Rdkshasas to 
i 10 Brahmans is no doubt to be referred to the natural 
opposition of the people of the country to the ad- 
vaneing tide of Aryan invasion. The opposition to 
!he Brahmanieal sacrifices seems to be more obscure, 
o n, may perhaps be ascribed to the superstitious 
fears of a. race of savages at finding their country 
overrun by powerful invaders, whose irresistible 
might may have been derived from the rites in ques¬ 
tion. The establishment of Brahmanieal hermitages 
m the midst of an aboriginal population, also opens 
up a curious field of inquiry, but must be reserved 
tor i‘utnre discussion. 

Tlie narratlve of Kdma’s expedition against the 
kakshasas and of the circumstances which led to it 
may now be related as follows: — 

Whoa Rama and his brethren were approaching their 
sixteenth year, the Maharaja became very anxious respect¬ 
ing their marriage. It so happened that one day when he 
was discussing- the subject with his Counsellors in the 

. ouncd-hall, iho S reat 8a ge Viswdmit-ra arrived at the gate 

of the palace and desired the door-keeper to go within and 
tell the Maharaja that Viswdmitra the son of Gadhi, was 
there When the Maharaja received tlie message, he rose 
up wdh Ins two pries;s, and went out to meet the sa^e 
rejoicing as Indra at the coming of Brahma; and he re- 
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ceTvotT Vaswainiira with every honour, and presented him history of 
with the arghn, and said respectfully •— u Your coming, 0 

great sage, is as grateful to me as amrita, as the fall of rain -;— 

in the proper season, as the birth of a son to a childless volunteer to 1 
lather, as th e recovery of lost treasure, as the dawning of a w'wl 
mighty joy ! Tell me, I pray you, w hat important request 
you have to make, and I shall grant it with great delight/* 

Now Viswamitra was a very illustrious sage, for in former Vmy&mitm 
times he had been a Kshatriya and a great warrior ; but Kshatriya. 
alter practising many religious austerities in tlio Himalaya 
mountain he had become a Brdlxmau. His hermitage was 
situated on the southern bank of the Ganges river; and 
many other Brahman sages dwelt there likewise, and passed 
their days in devotion and sacrifice. And Viswdmitra said Saffirahto^ 
to the Maharaja.:— (< 0 Raja of Rajas, our sacrifices are fc0 

spoiled by the Bakslums, who pour blood and flesh upon t he 
homa; and they are commanded by two chieftains, named 
Mancha and Snvalm, who have been commissioned by Raja 
Havana to destroy all the sacrifices of the Brahmans: I 
therefore pray you to suffer your son Rdma to return with me 
to my hermitage, for he is young, great, and valiant, and the 
Rakshasas will never be able to stand against him.” At Sonw of the 
the3(3 words the Maharaja was exceedingly sorrowful, and he * 
said :— u My son Rama has not yet reached his sixteenth 
year: I will therefore send a great army with you, but I 
cannot give up Rama/* Then Viswamitra was in great 
wrath, and as fierce as a sacrificial fire when fed with abun¬ 
dance of ghee; and the whole earth was moved, and even 
the gods were in great fear. And he said :—“ 0 Maharain viswAmitra 

T . ’ claims the 

von have given mo your promise, and you cannot depart *"n rt,:0 

from your word : Make haste then, and send Rama, and I 
will so protect him that ho shall never be overcome by the 
Rakshasi So the Maharaja sent for Rama and X/aksh- 

i .. , . Lakshmu-iin. 

mana, and delivered them up to the sage: and the two wmiutnito 
Jrr meets took leave of their parents, and made ready to go Vis ' vv4Tnitm ' 
with Y iswainitra to the place of his abode. 1 


1 The following extract from the Arlhyfxtma E.fimlVycma explains the eirnran 
8tanecs which indueed the Maharaja to part with Pn'ima in a somewhat different 
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Now it so happened that, as the -three wont out of the 
city it was the beautiful season of autumn; and the pore sky 
vas free from clouds, as the pure mind of the devotee is free 
h*om all passions; and the rains were over, and the high 
winds had ceased, and the breezes were blowing- gently at 
tho appro,teh of the cold season, as the riotous and tumultu- 
o.us assume a- gentler aspect when they enter the company 
Of wise men. The water in every river, lake, and pond was 
pure and transparent,; and the beauty of tho clear wave was 
increased by the presence of the full-blown lotos, as the 
beauty of a pure mind becomes increased by faith in God. 
Thus Rama and Lakshmana, and tho sage Viswamitra, 
journeyed along the south bank of tho river Sarayu, towards 
the spot where that rivor joins its waters with those of the 
Gauges; and on their way they beheld the vast fields of rice 
bending down with the weight of the grain, like a modest 
man. bending his head at tho recital of his own praises. And 
Viswamitra instructed Rama on the way, and performed all 
the duties of a Guru. And when evening was come they 
slept on grass bods by the side of the river Sarayu. 

Now when tho light of morning began to dawn, the sage 
Viswamitra awakened the two young heroes as they luy 
upon their beds of grass, and directed them to arise and 
perform their morning ablutions, and repeat the holy Gaya- 
tri according to the ordinance. After this the throe pro- 


manner. “The Mabfiraja with troubled mind consulted his preceptor Vasiahtha 
K, he said, 1 \ is vumitra should take Rama away, I cannot* survive tho loss ; It 
I should not permit him to go, this eage, who is a strenuous adorer of the deity, 
doubtless will utter a curse against mo : This idea of danger afflicts my soul; be¬ 
sides R{ima is delicate in his frame, how then can ho destroy that giant who rc- 
vemhles tho mountain elephant?’ Vasishtba answered :~M will disclose this 
secret mystery; this son of thine, wlm is named JRfima, is the Omnipotent Being 
in whom the universe is comprehended.’ The sago then told the Mahhmja the 
whole story of Brahma’s application to Vishnu, and spoke as follows Know, 0 
Maharaja, that Bhmais the Almighty, the Incomprehensible, the Supreme Soill; 
that Lakshmana i.- in incarnation of Seshii-naga ; Bharata an incarnation of the 
shell, and Satrughim on incarnalion of the circle : His primeval affection* bus 
assumed a female form, and is horn in the house of Raja Janaka : N ow if Rama 
goes with Yiswkmitra ho will obtain the hand of Raja Jauok: T daughter Sitfi 
in marriage : Be not therefore under any apprehensions or grieved in thy mind, no 
danger can accrue to Ruma : I have given thee that advice which 1 deemed most 
proper ; kee.p it concealed in thy own heart.’ ” 
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their journey as before, until they came to the iustoev oV 
pJ ICO when- the waters of the river Sarayii are joined with, / N:I,TA : 

those oi the Ganges; and there they saw a sacred hermit- - - 

age where many holy Brhhmuns practised religious austeri¬ 
ties. Ami Viswamitra told the two Princes that here was ftf Sivil 

. *> O »tn it t nvt Vi«» ♦ l 


’ST 6 the , gF f ait » od Siva was wounded by the 


love-inspiring Kim* with the arrows of desire, and in return kX s<3 * 


A nr] Hospitable 
reception. 


burnt up the god of love with the tire of his anger. 

V iswamitra and the two Princes were hospitably entertained 
by the Brahmans in that hermitage, and there they slope 
that night, and prepared to cross the river in the morning 

how when the morning had come, the sage and the two r,, sa , e f „, 
naces left the hermitage at the union of the two rivers, 8?$®,* 
and entered a boat for the purpose of crossing the river Unk ‘ 
Ganges, in order that they might proceed to the hermitage 
OI . V '^initra, which was situated on the southern bank 

Vrf (W ““"C AnJ « »V «*—aa. liver they ... 

‘ d the roaring of the Waters, which is made by the con- miU>rH ' 
diet of the river Sarny u with the river Ganges l and having 
made obeisance to the two sacred rivers, they reached the 
other side, and entered a dreadful jungle which was called 
mw, Berness of Tdrnki. And that jungle was as black as DraM m„ j„ ng)o 
a. cloud, a,id very dense, and filled with the voices of birds, ° f Ttek “ 
and the notes of insects, and the noise of the wild deer, and 
the roaring of lions and tigers, and bears, and wild boars, 
and elephants, and rhinoceroses. Now in that jungle dwel t 
a terrible female Rdkshasi, named Tarakd, and she was tho 
mod,.a- of Marfeha; and Viswimitra said to Rama This 


ursod Taraka ravages all this country 


Do you, 0 Rama, W tata -^i™ 


to s 1 ».y T&raia, 
the RAkshasi. 


• The route followed bv VWilniitra and the two Prince, on this occasion is 
, . «!} traced According to the Adhvfttma KimE/aru the htrmitai c of Viswfiim 

Oil flip SI to of til A m.,/1, i »•>«•! ..V t»... V , 1 


s _ ' .{ .. w unu too uaniroA, is about a hundred 

. . ove ‘‘- ! mxleA > a J<nmiey which must have occupied several davs -itihouerh 

r Lli m A i^5°^ ra,le from east to west along- the southern b ud of th 
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for tho sake of the .Brahmans, destroy her : Such an act- is 
not to be abhorred by you, as though it were the murder of 


'a woman; but must be performed as a duty which all Rajas 


(What between 

lv/j.ma at id 

TAraka. 


RMoahi 

unwillingness 

to ttIav a 
woman. 


S)j‘,v:, T^jpatu: at 
tlio Instigation 
of Viswauiifcra.. 


are bound to fulfil for tho public good, whether iti appear 
merciful or cruel, innocent-or bUrnable,’' Rhna re plied 
(t i am hound to obey your command,” And Rama said to 
Lakshrnana :— u Behold this misshapen Rdtshasi: My heart 
relents at killing her because of her female nature, but I will 
deprive her of her strength and power,''" And the hero 
grasped his how and twanged the string 4 ; and Taraka heard 
the sound, and was filled with wrath; and presently she 
came to that place, tearing out with a loud voice; and she 
rushed upon Rama with her arms lifted high in the air, and 
she rained a shower of stones upon the two sons of Dasaratlm. 
Then Rama took a missile weapon and cut off her two arms, 
so that they fell upon the earth. Then Lakshmana cut off 
tho ears and nose of Taraka, and she disappeared; and again 
by the power of sorcery caused a fearful shower of stones to 
fall upon the two heroes. Then Viswimitra cried 'out to 
Rama :—“ Your unwillingness to kill this impious sacrifice- 
destroying Eakshasi is very wrong : Instantl) slay her, for 
the evening is coming on, and in the darkuer • it is difficult 
to overcome the Kdkshasas.” Then Rama thus encouraged 
drew forth a powerful arrow, with a head shaped like a 
crescent, and lie discharged it at the misshapen and venge¬ 
ful Taraka as she advanced upon him ; and sh e was dread-* 
ftdiy wounded by this tremendous arrow, and vomiting out 
blood, she fell down and expired. And V’iswamitra rejoiced 
at the death of Taraka, and he kissed the head of Rama, 
and said to him :—To night, 0 llama, we will remain here, 
and on the morrow wo will proceed to my own hermitage.” 
A nd the sons cf Dasaratha remained that night with the sage 
in the wilderness of Taraka. 3 


Divine wonp ons 
Kven to Ruraa 


M 


>> Vtsw&mitra. 


Next morning the sage Viswamitra gave Rama many 


3 In the Adhyatwa Rfnnuyaua everyone >vho is sin in by Mmn, or who dies in 
his presence, or with the name of " Mina " on bis lip*, ascends at once to the 
be-oven of Vishnu. Accordingly a beautiful form, arrayed from head to foot with 
jewels, is said to have risen from the dead body of Taraka, and worshipped Mrna, 
and then to ha re ascended to the abodes of bliss. 
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inrtioTis weapons endowed with divine energies, and irmiist- history or 
ible oven against the gods; and lie turned to the oast and 

taught him two powerful mantras. By the utterance of the.—-— 

first mantra all the weapons appeared before their master, a»d'muff 01 *" 1 
awaited his orders; and by the utterance of the second mantra, 
al) sense of hunger, or thirst, or desire of sleep, passed away 
from the body. So Rama uttered the first mantra, arid all 
!he mighty weapons which had been given to him by 
A iswamitra presented themselves before him, and stood 
with, joined hands, and said Command ns, 0 BArnii, of 
mighty arm ! ” And Rama examined thoniall, and said : 

“ Whenever I call you to remem branco, then do you trait 
upon me." Then all those mighty weapons bowed their 
heads and went their way. 

The two heroes and the sage then proceeded on their Arrival wthe 
way until tlr^y saw a maintain which appeared like a cloud, vSK 
and near it a most exquisitely delightful grove, filled with 
deer, and enlivened by a variety of tuneful birds. And 
Viswumitra said to Rama:—"This is my hermitage, and it 
18 tlamj cvejl as it is wine.” And Viswumitra related the 
following -holy legend to the two young Princes :— 

"In ancient days, before the glorious Vishnu became in- uwet-aof 
eamate as the Dwarf, this was his holy hermitage, and hero nfelfe 
ae practised sacred austerities as an example to all others. fe.-Sjv.r 
And it came to pass that Bali, the mighty Raja of the Asuras, ' 

conquered indra and the gods; and the gods came to this 
hermitage and prayed to Vishnu for succour : And Vislmn 
was bom on earth in the form of a Dwarf, and he assumed 
the dross of a mendicant, and went to the abode of Bali, and 
prayed Bali to give him as much earth as he could step over 
in three steps : And Bali granted his request: Then Vishnu 
: took “P° n }litns<?lf a mighty form, and took three steps; and 
tlie first step covered the earth, and the second covered the 
heavens, and the third was on tho head, of Bali: And Vishnu 
boun.' Bali, and sent him and all his legions to the realms 
below tho earth, and once more restored tho universe to the 
rule of Indra.’' 4 

* 1 lie meaning of this mytli is not very obvious. It is mid to have originated 
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*Wlieti yisv&imtra had finished speaking, all the sages 
who wore dwelling at his hermitage came up and welcomed 
.Kama, and they presented him with the argha, and with 
•water, to wash his feet, and entertained both, him and his 
hr oilier Lakshmarm with every hospitality. And the two 
Princes dwelt at the hermitage of Yiawamitra for six days, 
whilst the .Brahmans made preparation for the sacrifice. Tho 
altar was covered with kusa grass, and made ready , together 
with the sacrificial ladles, the wood and the flowers, and on 
the seventh day the sacrifice was begun. Then when the 
fire was blazing upon the altar, Mancha and Suvahn and their' 
evil crew of Eakshasas rushed to the altar, and tried to defile 
the sacrifice with bones and blood, but w ere prevented h 
Pam a. And Mancha beheld the heroic Rama, who. was of 
the colour of azure, speaking to his brother Lakshmana, who 
was as resplendent as burning gold ; and Mancha was filled 
with, contempt, and began to seize the BnilimanS) when 
Kama hurled a mighty weapon at the breast of .Maricha, and 
drove him far out into the ocean. * * * * * 6 .Rama then discharged a 
fire-producing weapon at the breast of Suvahu, and brought 
him to the ground; and he fell upon the sacrifice-destroying 
Bakshasas, and slew them all. Viswamitra then bestowed 
great praises upon Rama; and Rama and Lakshmana wen. 
honoured by all the sages, and passed the night in great 
satisfaction an cl joy. 

Now when the morning had dawned, and tho sons of 
Dasaratha had performed their devotions, tho sages, with 
Viswdmitra at their head, spoke to the two Princes as fol¬ 
lows :—“ Jan aka, the Raja of Mithila, is about to perform a 
great sacrifice, which we shall attend, and you may ae- 

in an obscure Vedio idea that Vishnu as the Sun took three stops; viz., first on the 

earth at his rising ; secondly in tho licnvens at noonday ; and thirdly cm the under¬ 

world at his sitting. (See Wilson’s Itig-Veda, Vol. 1. p. 53, note.) The legend 

however is exceedingly popular, probably on account of tho successful trick played 

against the giant; and a festival is still celebrated in memory of tho so-called 
event, 

6 Mhricha is an important character. He is not slain, but only driven some 
hundreds of miks out at sea. In the sequel he refippears in tho character of Minister 
to Raja Mvana. 
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us: Ami Raja Janaka will show you tfijs great 
iSivn, which neither man nor god can bond/’ So 
Rama and Lakshmana, and Viswamifcra, and all the sages, 
journeyed from that place towards MitliiE. which i3 now the 
counrry of Tirlmt. And the first night they slept on the 
bank of thy river Seme, where Viswami tra t old hh em a wonder- 
iul legend respecting the foundation of the city of.Kaaouj* 

, ‘ ho second ni £ ht &ey approached the river Ganges/ 
and the sage told the sons of Dasaratha how the river 
Ganges had descended from the Himalaya mountain noon 
the head of the great god Siva. And Viswiumtra said 
“ the c loudless sky was illuminated by the porpoises, the 
serpents, and the fishes, as they darted through the air like 
bright sparks of lightning. The white foam of the flowirw 
waters, and the flocks of water-birds, filled the air like 
aufcumnal clouds - The water falling from the head of Siva, 
and ilfence to the earth, ran in -somo places with a rapid 
stream, and at, others in a tortuous current ; sometime.- it 
nas widely spreading, and sometimes it descended mto 
a verms and again spouted upward. The sages, the Garni- 
l.nrvas, and the inhabitants of the earth touched the holy 
? Htev ’ lowing its purifying power. Those who had fallen 
from heaven to earth performed ablution in this stream,.and 
lecarue free Irom sin, and returned again to heaven. And 
ah the p eople of the earth rejoiced in this illustrious river, 

j ' ,,S l \ toU [; lt , a "eiirfeorac length in the HfcmUjona. but is utterly 

H-y dw,4t wae hWorth cited Kanjw-kubja. which d^ifiea the «> hi, h- 
Iwtkcu Kiri, and ’till g,m by tho name of Kanmtj. The legend'has been modi- 
' 18 f u 'tiHiute, who say that in this city there was formerly the hermit of 

\ «"** Binety-nino damsels, so they all became hunch booked• 

.... r , r0!, '° 10 a *•»«**«’- hermitage at Bum- can bo distinctly tree 
1 he party proceeded vU At nth to tho Sone river, which they crossed Kboy 
pioceeded, still man easterly direction, along on tho hank of'the Ganges, until thev 
l U ".l ? 1 • ■ n o»erW>0'rrl-iood of Patna, where they probably crossed the river to tho 
noitheni hide, and thus entered the country of Tirhut; »v Mithilh, 
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for by performing ablution timi’ein, mem. beoariio freed from 
all impurity and sin. 8 ■ . 

When Yisvrtuuit^ Jitod finished his relation, it was early 
mornings o.rid BftteU*- wxid ;-.to tlie Rage :-r~ u U Bralimarj. moat 
astonishing, in. -t bi§ .ad-piirtiblc-st'br j!i of • tfip. nacred do^oent ot 
Ganga: Reyolvihgyour xYordsIn '%nigU has ap¬ 

peared but am instant ” Then Kama a:; ,d the rest performs I 
their morning ablutions, and crossed hfeo pure riVer in a bo,d 
provided by the sages, and departed, to the pleasant city of 
Visiila; and Ykwamitra related to Rdma the wondrous story 

» Tho story of the descent of the Ganges is of. uo til ;vi>l.ue, excepting that $ 
is universally believed by the Hindfts. According to a pnmitivo myth, tlm Him- 
uva t mountain had two daughters, Ganga and lima pahd Ofinga isfiie rrr.r, Whilst 
Uma, under tho n»merous names of Phrvati, D(urga, &c,, is the wife of Sira tho 
story of the descent is also connected with another legend. Which fills tip a great space 
in the Rfunftymni. Bagara, an ancient Raja of Ayodhyh, determined on perlorming 
m Aswamedha. The horse was accordingly loosened, but was subsequently carried 
away by the great Serpent Anantm. The sixty thousand sous of Sagara sought 
throughout tho universe for the horse, and at length behold it feeding by the side 
of Kapila, the sage. Accordingly they charged Kapila with having stolen the 
horse, upon which lie consumed them with the fire of his wrath, and reduced them 
to ashes. Subsequently Sagfira discovered that his sons could oni- obtain salva¬ 
tion by being purified by tho Ganges witter. But Sagara died, and two or three 
generations passed away, and still’ his sixty thousand sons continued to be mere 
hr'o.ps of ashes. At length a Raja Bhagiratha entrusted the Raj to the care of his 
Counsellors, and spent a thousand years in severe austerities upon a mountain 
fn the hot. season he surrounded himself with great fires, and had tho sun over las 
head ; in the cold season, he laid himself in the water ; and in the rainy season lie 
exposed himself to the descending clouds \ and ho fed on .fallen leaves, with hi- 
mind restrained, and his senses kept under the most perfect control. AUci . 
thousand years Brahma was propitiated, and referred him to Sim ; and now 
Bhagiratha-had to propitiate this deity, which he did by'standing with uphftcu 
arm day and night without support, on.the tip of his great toe, ns immovabb as » 
dry tree, and feeding only on air. Siva accordingly called upon the Ganges t<- 
descend upon his head, which she did, and was detained in the recesses of his jata, 
or knot of hair on the back of his head, and wandered there for ages. At length tb 
river descended upon the earth, and all the gods and divine beings came to behold 
the wondrous sight. After descending to the earth the Ganges followed the car <> 
Bhagiratha; and all tho gods, demons, serpents, apsaras, fishes, and water-birds fol¬ 
lowed tho car of Bhagiratha in like manner. Unfortunately the Ganges in its progress 
watered tho sacrificial ground of the sage Johnu, and Jahnuin his wrath drank im 
the whole river, llowover, the gods worshipped Jalmu, and he relented.. ,?ud dis¬ 
charged the rivor from his cars. After this Bhagiratha moved his chariot towards 
the sen, and the Ganges followed and watered the sixty thousand sons of Sagaro- 
who were at once purified by the sacred water from nil their sins. Accordingly 
their souls ascended to heaven, and Bhagiratha performed their funeral ceremonies. 
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of. the ciuirniug of tho arxiox by the gods and dcmcnis, and 
the proditetiou of aturita hi the following nm-xiner :— 

<( hi days of old there w,is war bet weon the gods and the 
demons ; and lndra ?1 the sovereign Of;the .gotl^ fyay over¬ 
come in bafctte by die Aod J min, and the g*ods 

fled fo;; refuge i;o Jjmlwm. arid .Bnuum conducted them to 
the da-do of Vishnu in the sea of.imlk, arid prayed to Vishnu* 
Ami Vdiiru rtmndeslod himself to Brnkma and tlio gods, 
hearing in his lour hands the shell, the chakra, the mace, 
and the lotos. And Vishnu commanded the gods to ally 
vihcmsolve > with, the demons, and to throw every kind of 
medicinal horbjjuto the sea of milk; and to take Mandara 
mountain for a ohuraiDg stick, and the serpent Vasiiki for 
the churning rope, and to churn the sea for the production 
of amrita, which houltl render them mighty and immortal. 
And Vishnu said : —* The demons shall share the labour of 
churnings but i will provent their tasting of the amrita, 
which shall be drank only by Indra and the gods/ So the 
gods, allied with the demons, and did as Vishnu, had coin - 
manded; and as they churned there appeared many won¬ 
drous things rising out of the sea. The goddess Varuni, the 
deity of wine, arose in sweet intoxication, and was joyfully 
received by Ulo demons. Next rose the beautiful A.pseras, 
who became the nymphs of I minds heaven. Then rose the 
great goddes * Lakshtm, radiant with youth and beauty; and 
a crown was upon her head, and bracelets ippon her arms, 
and her form was covered with ornaments of pearls ; and 
her jetty liair flowed in long* ringlets, whilst her complexion, 
resembled molten gold, and thus attired and decorated she 
took up her abode on. the bosom, of Vishnu. Lastly appeared 
the physician of the gods, bearing in his hand the golden 
cup which contained the divine amrita. Then the demons 
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9 In the present myth tho wars of gods and demons are plainly ^lluded to, just 
in tho same way as gods and demons are implied in a previous myth, in which 
Vishnu promi-cs the gods tha>lie will become incarnate. But very often the gods 
are culled Be vat (re, and seem to represent a superior tribe of mortal men ; whilst 
tho demons arc termed Daityas, Bttnavas,'Asuraa,or R&kahasas, and appear to re¬ 
present the aborigines of India. 
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foughtlustily ; but Vishnu assumed the form of a captivat¬ 
ing damsel, and stole away the nmrit a. Vi shim then gave the 
amrita to Indra and the gods; and Indra and the gods 
quaffed the atari ta, and fought and overcame the demons, 
and Indra once again recovered his rule.” 

Now when. Vis wamitra had finished speaking, he t old the 
two Princes that they would rest that night in the city of 
Yisukl And when they arrived at the city, the Eaja of 
Visala came out to welcome the sage, and presented him with 
water and the, afgha; and the Raja wondered as he beheld 
the two heroes, and at his request Viswamitra related to 
him who they were, and wherefore they had come to the 
city of VisalA; and they were hospitably entertained by kite 
Eaja, and passed the night there. 

Whenmpming had come, Rama and Lakshin ana, accom¬ 
panied by the sage ViswAmitra, proceeded towards the 
beautiful city of Mithila; and on the way Efca saw a 
•hermitage in the midst of a grove, and he inquired of 
ViswAinitra respecting that hermitage, on which the sage 
related to him the sacred story, as follows :-~ 

“ This holy hermitage, adorned with trees, fruits, and 
flowers, belonged in ancient times to tho sage Gautama; 
and hero tho sage renterued for'many thousand years with 
his wile Aholya in the performance of religious austerities. 
One day when the sage was absent from his dwelling, the 
mighty Indra passed by, and burned with an impure passion 
for the wife of Gautama; and he entered the.hut in the dis¬ 
guise of tho sage, and began to entreat Ahalya; and 
Alialva, knowing* him to be the Raja of the celestials, in tin 
wantonnoss of her heart yielded to his desires. Then the 
sovereign of the gods left the hermitage, but at that moment 
Gautama entered, and he was invincible even to the gods 
through the power of his austerities. Perceiving him, 
Indra wh Overwhelmed with sadness; and the sage, behold¬ 
ing the profligate lord q £ gods in his disguise, thus ad¬ 
dressed him in words of dreadful anger :—* 0 depraved 
wretch, assuming my form you have perpetrated this great 
crime! Therefore from this moment do vou become a 
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’ The great sage thou pronounced this curse upon 
his wii\ ; Abalya :—* O sinful wretch., lbr thousands of years 
shad you reinain in. this forest, abandoned by all. and in v isible 
to all, until Kama, the son of Jbisantfcha, shall enter Here, 
and jou from beholding hint shall be cleansed from all sin, 
and again approach me without fear/’ With these words 
the illustrious Gautama abandoned this hermitage;' and per¬ 
formed religious austerities on the summit of the Himalaya 
moimiam/ ,u ' 

Having heard this holy legend, llama entered the her¬ 
mitage, preceded by Viswamitra ; and at that moment, 
Ahalyd was released from her curse, and became visible to 
ally and a shower of flowers fell from heaven, and divine 
music v as heard,in the sky. Then the illustrious Gautama, 
beholding with divine eye that hi a consort was cleansed 
from all siu, repaired again to his hermitage ; and having* 
paid cltie honours to Rama, he engaged in sacrod austerities 
with his purified spouse. And Earn a proceeded to Mithibi 
with his brother and Visvvamitra. 


history of 
1XIHA. 
1’art IV. 
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The foregoing narrative of Rama’s expedition ««»!<"*•of n«» 

1 foregoing tnuh- 

against the RAkshasas, and subsequent, journey to 
the city of MithiM, offers but few points worthy of 
consideration. The character of Viswamitra is an AiiimtttiouK 
anomaly. He is said to have been originally a visWimtik 
Ksiiatriya, and to have subsequently practised so 
many re ligious austerities, that be ultimately became 
a Bnilumm ; but bis case must bo regarded as alto¬ 
gether exceptional, as no other similar change of 
caste appears to have been recorded . 11 The geo- 


10 Tliia curious myth of the seduction of the wife of a sage by Inrlra, the goif* 
* ‘ the firmament, probably originated in the opposition of tin "Brahmans to the 
worship of imlra, to which reference has already been made, and which will, form 
the subjec t of discussion hereafter. The prophetical cume pronounced by the sage, 
that bis wife should remain in the forest until the advent of Mma, stamps the 
whole as a mythical interpolation. 

u The difficulty in connection with Viswamirrn’s change of casto, is to appro- 
hem ? the reason why a Kshatriya should desire to become a Brahman. .Tn ancient 
Mm s the 1 Biahmans^vere certainly regarded by the Kslmtriyas >ith a certain 
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graphical references are generally exact, and present 
no difficulty; a circumstance which seems to indi¬ 
cate that the liarmiyana was composed in the 
neighbourhood of the scenes to winch it refers. 
The main feature of the story is the abundance of 
wearisome and unmeaning legends, which Yiswa- 
mitra persists in relating to Ihtma at every oppor¬ 
tunity, and in which R&tna professes to be deeply 
interested. These episodes, however, appear to be 
entirely devoid of historical value, and accordingly 
on.lv a few have been retained in a condensed form 
as specimens of the remainder. Thus the legend of 
the descent of the river Ganges upon the head of 
Siva, and that of the churning of the sea by the gods 
and demons for the production of amrita, have been 
preserved in the foregoing relation, not because they 
possess any hidden meaning, or throw any light upon 
the religion or civilization of the people, but simply , 
because they are wonderful products of Jliudii 
imagination, which from some cause or other have 
been frequently brought before the notice of Eu¬ 
ropean readers, whilst traditions of infinitely great¬ 
er importance and significance have been wholly 
ignored. 

amount of contempt, and it is evident tMtViswftmitra is to l>e referred to a toler¬ 
ably remote period, for he wne'the reputed father of Sakuntnla. It seems not un¬ 
likely that ho was one of the Kshatriyas who had adopted Buddhism, hut wh> 
Iron; some cause or other deserted to the side of the IMihnuuis, and heitoeForwiul 
fljiecar.io a favourite hero ill Bmhmanieal tradition. 









CHAPTER V. 




MARI;[AGLI OK RAMA. 

I he story of the marriages of Kama and his history or 
three brethren, naturally forms one of the most. iIetiv. 
attractive and favourite portions of the Rdnniyana. 

In all civilized countries the story of a marriage is S^"' 1 
universally interesting to young and old- and '‘tVww'ti 1 ’ 1 '' 1 ' 
amongst, western nations it is generally adopted as i,iS“ k ‘ a 1,1 
the climax of every romance and every drama. .Tn 
India tins interest is intensified from causes which 
are by no means difficult of apprehension. The sym¬ 
pathies which in Europe are permitted to spread 
t irough large communities, are concentrated in the 
family or household; and the consequence is that fami¬ 
ly events, such as births, deaths, and marriages, as¬ 
sume an importance in the family which is unknown 
e sewhere; win 1st they are accompanied by a multi¬ 
tude of rites and observances which still further acid 
to the gravity and significance of the occasion. 

A.arnages especially are the all-absorbing topic in 

-vciY irmilu household; from the little xrirl wl O ** iNtlu Jimj.mv 


holds. 


-ry Hindu household; from the little girl who is 
looking-forward to the day when she will be arrayed 
m P wens and fine clothes, and be seated by the side 

nmiemberT 1lUSbanf1, to the f? ed ma # n whb can ran(m , imt 

icmcmber every recurrence of the ceremony in ffofigg#* 
family for many generations. Indeed the marriage 

fc> ; hoir dmldvcTi, 
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of sons and daughters is a paramount duty wtucli 
every Hindu father must fulfil, who would escape the 
censure of his fellow-men and the anger of the gods; 
whilst it is the one great event in the life of es eiy 
Hindu boy and girl, without exception, throughout 
the land. 

But the marriage of JUma and Sft& possesses 
attractions far above those of any ordinary tradi¬ 
tion. Tt is not a mere union of a boy and girl, 
which can only be consummated in after years; but 
it is the union of a young hero to a marriageable 
maiden, and of a hero who has won his prize by a 
feat of arms. Moreover the holy legend calls up 
associations and sympathies which no other story 
can awaken. It describes not only the union of the 
heroic and beautiful, but the marriage of the greatest 
of gods with the kindliest of goddesses; of the per¬ 
sonification of all that is handsome and glow ous in 
the god-man, with all that is lovely and light and 
graceful in a goddess-maiden ; of the divine inclina¬ 
tion of the immortal Vishnu with the divine incarna¬ 
tion of the equally immortal Laksbmf. Accordingly , 
that indescribable charm which is thrown round 
every marriage in which the lovers are young and 
fair,'is invested with a higher interest from the deep 
religious feeling which is stirred within the breast o 
all who listen to the sacred song. The mother re¬ 
members when, she too was a bride; the daughter 
sighs for the day when she too will be given to. a 
husband; whilst the poor widow’s heart is bursting 
at a glimpse of happiness which is denied to her foi 
ever. But still with all these natural emotions, 
there is mingled a deep religious joy and exultation 


/ 
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all the more important turns in the narrative; 
and especially when llama triumphantly bends the 
fabled bow, or takes the hand of his beautiful bride 
in the presence of the Sacred lire. 

It must, however, be confessed that the religious 
sentiment above indicated is not expressed in the 
Ki’tmayana in the degree to which it is felt by a 
sympathetic audience of Hindus. Thus the narra¬ 
tive to a European reader is a mere ordinary story of 
a Hindu, marriage, in which the allusions to the 
divinity of the married pair are strained and arti¬ 
ficial. But in this respect the associations in the 
mind of the Hindus supply all that is wanting. 
From their earliest infancy they have been taught to 
repeat the sacred name of R&ma, and to believe in 
his divinity; and not a single doubt as to the truth 
of that divinity is ever felt or uttered. When, 
therefore, the Hindu poet fails, as lie must fail, to 
indicate that incarnation of deity in which he fully 
believes, and which indeed he is desirous of enforc¬ 
ing, the belief of the reader or hearer is in no way 
affected by the deficiency. To him the divine 
Bi'mia is an incarnation of the eternal, the immortal, 
arid the invisible; whilst Sltd is a personification of 
a corresponding female nature, who is mystically 
regarded as the primeval affection or divine love of 
Rama. 

The story of the marriage of R/ima is comprised 
in three distinct narratives, as follows:— 

1st, The circumstances which led to the mar¬ 
riage, and the ceremony of the marriage, all of 
which took place in the city of Mithila. 

2nd, The return journey of Mah&raja Dasavatha 


history or 
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mWoaw op from the city of Mithila to the city of Ayodhytt, 
accompauied by his four sons and their respective 

— ] )r 2(f es , diQ. V 1 

3rd, The honeymoon of Rama, which did not 
commence until after the arrival of the party at the 
city of Ayodhyd. 

ist. Tradition The first portion of the narrative, comprising the 
$ ifST'" Story of how Rama won his bride, and how the 

uitd the J * .. 

mSge^ marriage ceremony was performed, appears to be a 
relic of the original tradition, and mhy now be 
related as follows 

confusion or When the women of Mithila heard that the handsome 
hlariT^of ^nd lieroio Rama was entering the city, they hastened out. 
Approach! f)f * houses to behold him ; and so anxious wpro they to 
gaze upon his countenance, that in the confusion some put 
their anklets on their arms and their bracelets on their 
ancles; and some put the ornaments for their heads on 
their bosoms, and others fixed the ornaments for their 
RrijaJnnaicA bosoms on their backs. 1 And when Raja Janaka heard 
miiv* :s - y that the sage Viswamitra had. come to his city, ho hastened 
sud inquires to receive him with every token of great respect, and bo 

itkvnwiriS said :—0 chief of sages, I am truly blessed, seeing* that 

my place of sacrifice is thus honoured by your presence and 
that of the . sages.” And when the Raja saw RfoiA and 
Lakslnnana, he said to Yiswamitra :—“ Who are those two 
illustrious youths who are as majestic as elephants, as heroic: 
as tigers, and as beautiful as the two Aswins P ” Vis- 
wamitra replied:—“They are the sons of Maharaja Dasara- 
tha, and the conquerors of the Rakshasas, and they are 
Exhibits tu* come hither to inquire about the great bow.” And Janaka 
|«mi how of s ] 30W . 0( j to the sons of Dasaratha the great bow with which 
Siva had destroyed the gods at the sacrifice of Dakslm, and 
which had ever since that day been preserved in the royal 

1 Hiis passage respecting the women is evidently a Inter interpolation, for i; is 
scarcely possible that they should have been acquainted with the merits of 
whilst ilieir Kaja Janaka was compelled to ask Viswanutra respecting his identity. 
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of MithiU, and worshipped with every honour. 2 And 
too, bow was laid in a huge chest, which moved on eight 
wheels; and it was drawn into the presence of Raja Jan aka 
and the two .Princes by eight hundred men, who were tali 
and strong, 'feo heavy and stupendous was that great bow. 
And Raja Janaka said to the two heroes :—“ I have pro¬ 
mised to give my beautiful daughter >Slta in marriage to 
that Raja who shall succeed in bending the bow ; and all 
the Rajas of the earth have come hither, and not one has 
ever been strong enough to lift that bow from the ground,” 
Now when Rama saw the bow, ho lifted it with one hand 
from the ground in a sportive manner; and a great multi¬ 
tude in deep amazement looked on. Then Rama, made the 
bow ready with a smile, and putting forth all his strength 
he bent the bow until it broke in the midst, and the noise 
thereof was like the crash of a falling mountain, or the 
roar of the .thunder-bolt hurled by Indra. And all the 
people were .stunned and fell down, excepting only Vis- 
wamitra and Raja Jan aka, and the two sons of Dasaratha. 

Then Raja Janaka said to the sage :—“ This deed of Rapia 
is without a parallel, and he shall receive ray daughter Situ, 
in marriage : With thy permission, 0 sage, let messengers 
on swift horses go hence to the city of Ayodhya, and 
acquaint Maharaja Dasaratha with oil that has occurred, and 
bring him to this city.” And Vis wamitra agreed, and the 
messengers were mounted on swift beasts, and in three 
nights they arrived at the city of Ayodhya; and they 
entered the royal palace, and delivered their message to the 
Maharaja. Then the Maharaja consulted Vasishtha and the 
other priests, and they were highly pleased, and said :— 
“ On the morrow we will go to Mithila.” And the messen¬ 
gers from Raja Janaka were entertained in the palace with 
great respect, and remained there all that night. 

Bai‘ly tlie next morning the happy Maharaja set out 
with his priests, and his treasures, and all his army, and in 

2 The story of the sacrifice of Daksha is connected with the worship of Sira. 
I> iksha performed a sacrifice, and invited ail the gods excepting Siva and his wife 
Su'i; and Siva, at the instigation of Sati, became so highly offended at this 
omission, that hr; destroyed the sacrifice. 
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four days be arrived at the pleasant city of Mithila) and 
Raja Janaka came out to meet him, and received him with 
every honour. And Raja Janaka, said to Dasaratha — 
“ Happy am i this (lay, and delivered from every kind of 
distress, for by this alliance my family will he honoured 
and purified.” 

On the morrow Raja Janaka commanded his Chief 
Counsellor to bring Maharaja Dasaratha, together with his 
son R&ma and priest Yasishtha. Then the Maharaja, 
attended by his two priests, and all his friends, went to the 
place where Janaka was; and the great sage Vasishtha 
recited to Raja Janaka the names of all the ancestors of 
Dasaratha, and Janaka recited to the Mahdraja the names of 
all his own ancestors. Then Janaka proposed to give his 
daught er Sita in mar riage to Rama, and her sister TJ r mi la in 
marriage to Lakshmana ; and he also proposed that the two 
daughters of his brother Ku sadhwajwshould be married to 
Bharata and Satrughna. And Visw&mitra and Yasishtlia 
approved of the marriages of the four damsels to the four 
sons of Dasaratha. Then Maharaja Dasaratha, having re¬ 
quested leave of the Raja of Mithila, departed to his own 
lodgings, preceded by Yasishtha and all the sages ; and 
rhere the Mah&raja performed a great Sraddha to the ghosts 
of his deceased ancestors, and gave four lakhs of cows with 
the v ir calves to the Brahmans, being a lakh for each son, and 
each cow was adorned with horns of pure gold/ 

When the night had passed away, and Maharaja Dasa¬ 
ratha had fulfilled his morning duties, ho went out attended 
by Ms sons richly adorned with jewels, and preceded by 
Yasishtha and the other sages; and he proceeded to the 
place of sacrifice, and approached the Raja of Mithila indue 
form, and thus addressed him O Raja, peace be to you 1 
We are come into your assembly to perform the nuptials, 
and now therefore introduce us and our friends into your 
own house” Then the eloquent Raja of Mithila thus 


3 It is customary to perform “a Sr&ddha, or feast to the souls of departed an¬ 
cestors. on the evo of a marriage. For a description of the cercijaoiuts of the 
Srfiddha, see chapter xii. 
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to tlio generous -words of JDusaTatlia :— i( VV hat 
porter liate 1 placed at die gate, and who considers about 
entering his own house? My daughter is standing at tlio 
foot of the altar, and I am prepared and waiting for youT 

Meanwhile Vasislifcha had erected the altar in the cham¬ 
ber of the gods, and adorned it on every side wit h fragrant 
flowers. And there were cooling jars of water, and pots 
filled with branches of trees, and pots of incense, and ves¬ 
sels of shells, and spoons and ladles for pouring the homa 
upon the fire, and vessels of fruit, and milk, and honey, and 
rice, and parched barley. And the kusa grass was spread 
upon the floor, and the fire was lighted upon the altar with 
all the due formulas, and tlio homa consecrat 'd with mantras 
was placed upon the flame, Then whilst .Rama stood on the 
eastern side of the altar, Raja Jarmka brought his daughter 
Sfttf, adorned with every ornament, into the presence of the 
sacred fire, and placed her opposite to the heroic son of Dasa- 
Talha; and he spot© to the lotos-eyed Rama as follows :— 
“ This is my daughter Sitd, endowed with every virtue : 
Take her hand in yours, 0 son of Dasaratha, and she will 
ever attend you like a shadow : Maintain her for life, and be 
not offended if she ever commits a fault A Raja Jana ka in 
like manner desired Lakshraana to take the hand of his 
other daughter Urmild, and Bharata and Satrughua to take 
the hands of the two daughters of his brother Kuradhwaja. 
Raja Janaka then sprinkled the bridegrooms and their 
brides with water consecrated by the utterance of holy 
mantras:; and the trumpets sounded, and each, of the four 
sons of Dasaratha led his bride throe times round the fire 
upon the altar, and round the Raja, and performed the nup¬ 
tial ceremonies according to the ordinance. A shower of 
flowers then' fell from heaven upon them all, and celestia l 
m usic was heard in the sky, and the Apsaras danced for joy, 
and the Ctaudharvas played sweet and solemn music. 1 

* The marriage of Kama and Sitfi is somewhat' differently related in the 
Adkylvtma Iiamfiyana, as will be seen from the following extract: — 

SaUumncla, the son of Gautama, the priest of Janaka, being satisfied as to 
the propriety of the day fixed for tlio marriage, said to Janaka:—‘Let a proper 
canopy be erected in thy house; causo four pillars to he raised and adorned with 
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New whe.a the ceremonies of the marriage had been all 
performed, the bridegrooms led their brides into the inner 
apartments, and each one seated his bride on his left side, 
and the women tied their garments together j and. the 
women removed the veils from the brides, and desired both 
the brides and bridegrooms to look each other hi the lace 
for the first time; and each of the sons of Dasaratha gazed 
upon t he face of his own bride, and she in like manner gazed 
upon the face of her husband; and they exchanged, garlands 


jewels, with fringes of pearls, embroidery, and brocade.* The marriage .proces¬ 
sion ivasrthon made ready; they first rubbed Kama's body with meal arid oil; 
after which he bathed and was dressed in clothes of gold brocade. He hud a 
crown of pearls on his head ; earrings of exquisite richness hung from both his 
cars; - his eyes were rubbed with antimony, and kit* hands and feet with henna. 
Ho wore a string of pearls and flowers round bis neck, and an ornament of pearls 
on bis forehead ; a stripe of saffron was marked in the centre ofhiw forehead; and 
his two locks of hair hung in curls on his cheeks, .Being thus adorned he 
mourned his horse, the kettle-drums and shells sounding on every side; light.-, 
innumerable accompanied him, and immense quantities of ii reworks wove displayed. 
The dancers performed various dances; the gods appearing in the heavens sounded 
their shells, and showered down flowers upon Rama. Thousands of elephants re¬ 
sembling mountains, and of horses also swift as the wind, were led before him ; 
horsemen and footmen without number attended him. In this raami- t was the 
marriage procession of Ellina conducted. 

“ The wife of Janakft, having adorned Sith with jewels and rich clothes, 
placed, her under the canopy. Millions of suns and moons would bow down in 
subjection before the faces of Rkma aiuLSita. When the procession came to the 
palace, Tanaka went, forth to meet Kfuna ; he brought him and his attendants into 
l:he house, and having seated ithma with Sith under the canopy, the Br&hmans 
commenced reading the Vedas. A t the sound of the Vedas the iW was kincllod, 
and the sacrifice placed therein. The whole assembly walked round them seven 
times. The Raja then tied the clothes of the bride and the bridegroom in a knot, 
as having bestowed them on each other, and Tanaka delivered Si hi to llhma. At 
that time the world was filled with the sound of 4 May thy prosperity endure for 
ever.' The gods sounded their kettle-drams and' showered down flowers. Alms 
were distributed in such quantities that no one could complain of want in future, 
all were happy. 

"On the second day Tanaka assembled Vasbhthu, Viawamitra, and the other 
holy men, and gave them an account of the birth of Situ, saying Sitb was 
not produced, holy men ? from the body of any one. One day X cleared n spot of 
ground for a sacrifice, and turning up the earth with a plough-share, a silver ves¬ 
sel sealed on the cop was rooted up. When I opened the seal, a virgin beautiful 
as a hundred moons rose from out of that vessel. I brought her to my home with 
the affection of a father, and my wife and I adopted her, and we considered her as 
our daughter.’ Tanaka then stated that Nhriula had related to him the whole 
story of the incarnation of Vishnu in Hfima and his brothers, and the primeval 
affection in the form of Silk, who was to be married to R;umi. He added that he 
bad commenced the Sway am vara in order to discover EGum.’ 
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an<l every other rite was performed according to bistort op 
the ordinance. JF' 

PART IV, 


The foregoing narrative of the marriages of Rama 
and his brethrer , comprises some exaggerations as 
regards the great bow of Siva, and perhaps lias been 
slightly Iirahmanized by some later editor, but 
otherwise it bears the impress of being based upon 
an authentic tradition. That Rama should have 
performed some wonderful feat of arms at the court 
ot Mithila, and by these means should have obtained 
the hand of the beautiful daughter of Raja Janaka, 
is perfectly in accordance with the traditions which 
have been preserved of the Swayamvara. Again, it 
will be noticed that the Brahmans play little or no 
part in the ceremony. Vasishtha, indeed, is intro¬ 
duced as reciting the ancestry of Rama, and even as 
preparing the altar and performing the lioma; but it 
is Janaka, the father of the bride, who performs the 
actual ceremonies of t he marriage ; and this circum¬ 
stance is alone sufficient to indicate that the original 
tradition refers to a period when the authority and 
dignity of the Br&hmans were by no means so firmly 
established as they were in later years. 

As regards the ceremony itself, it seems to have 
included, four important rites, viz.:— 

1st, The procession of the bridegroom and his 
relatives and friends to the house of the father of the 
bride. 

2nd, The placing of the bride and bridegroom 
before the sacred fire which has been kindled on the 
altar. 

•Jrd, The bridegroom taking the hand of the 
bride in the presence of the fire. 
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4th, The sprinkling of the bride arid bridegroom 
with water which has been consecrated by the utter¬ 
ance of verses from Vedic hymns. 

Here it is impossible to avoid noticing the strik¬ 
ing resemblance between the ancient ceremony as it 
was performed by our Aryan forefathers in their 
private dwellings, and the more modern rite as it 
is performed in Christian churches. In Protestant 
countries tho fire on the altar has been rejected as 
Jewish, and the use of holy water has in like man¬ 
ner been abandoned as Romish. But still in all 
essential particulars the ceremony is the same. The 
bridegroom and the bride arc still placed before the 
altar, and the father of the bride still gives away 
his daughter ; whilst the bridegroom takes her hand 
in his, and pledges his troth in the presence of the 
altar, although the fire is wanting. 

The second section of the story of Rama’s mar¬ 
riage comprises the return journey of MaMraja Da* 
saratha from the city of Mithild to that of Ayodhyu, 
in which ho was accompanied by his four sons and 
their respective brides. This journey is of minor 
importance ; but it contains a curious account of a 
meeting between the two Ram as; that is, bet ween 
Rama the Kshatriya and Kama the Brahman ; or in 
other-words, between the present Rama, who was the 
son of Dasaratha, and another Rdma, who was the son 
of a sage named Jamadagni, and was known by the 
distinguishing appellation of Parasu Rama, or Kama 
“ with the axe.’’ This Parasu Rdma is said to have 
been a great warrior as well as a Brahman. He was 
a worshipper of Siva, from whom ho obtained his 
celebrated axe; and is especially renowned for his 
prowess against the Kshatriyas. These latter cir- 
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emGstanees seem to have placed him in opposition to histoky op 
llama. As a worshipper of Siva ho was opposed to r.u n iv. 
Rama as an incarnation of Vishnu; and as a Rrah- 
manical slaughterer of the Ksluitriyas he was op¬ 
posed to Rfuna as tho son of Maharaja Dasaratha. 

A further inquiry into.' his real character will be 
attempted hereafter. For the present it will be Narrative .ran- 

1 1 . . . return journey. 

sufficient to reproduce t he simple narrative, avtucIi is 
as follows:— 


'Now on tlie morning after the marriages of Kuiim and of 

his brethren, the sage Viswainitra took leave of the two ViH ' vamitra * 
"Rajas and went his way to the northern mountain. And 
Mahdraja Dasaratha also took leave of Raja Janaka, and l,rk *’ 
Raja Janaka gave to each of the four brides many rich pre¬ 
sents of clothes, deer-skins, jewels, soft silks, garments of 
various colours, beautiful ornaments, together with a hun¬ 
dred thousand cows. 8 

Then Malriraja Dasaratha departed out of Mithila in 
great Splendour, preceded by his preceptor Vasishtha and 
the other sagos, and accompanied by his sons and dauglitcrs- 
in-lav . And as the Mahdraja was returning to his own city 
of Ayodhyd, he saw the birds gathering together on his 

5 The author of the Adhy&tma B&m6.yana exhibits a much moro brilliant 
ini Amination, lie states that SU&’s portion consisted of the following articles 

“ One hundred crores of gold mohurs. 

Ten thousand magnificent carriages. 

Ten lakhs of horses, swift as the wind, with saddles ornamented with jewels. 

Sixty thousand elephants, resembling mountains, covered with embroidery and 
brocade, and with gold chains on their four legs. 

One hundred thousand male slaves, beautiful and obedient. 

Fifty thousand female slaves, resembling the rising sun, adorned with jewels, 
and well versed in service. 

Two crores of cows giving milk, and lovely as Kama-d’hena. 

One ororo bales of cloth, such as embroidery, brocade, silk and plain. 

One hundred thousand gajmookta, or that species of pearl which is sometimes 
found in the heads of elephants. 

An immense quantity of other kinds of jewels, such us diamonds emeralds, 
rubies, topazes, sapphires, and cat’s eyes. 

Innumerable vessels of gold and silver. 

Crores of maunds of sweetmeats and preserves. 

Grain not to ho reckoned.” 
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right haiidy and the peaceful deer of the forest encompass- 
mg him round about ; and ho was greatly alarmed and said 
• to his preceptor Vasishtha :—“ What mean these omens..?” 
And Vasihhtha replied:—“The birds, 0 MaMraja, inform 
you of the approach of something terrible, but the deer who 
surround you bid you not to be afraid.” 

Whilst Yasishtha and Dasaratha were thus speaking, a 
fierce tempest arose which raised the sand' in clouds;'and 
caused the earth to quake; and the air was filled With 
darkness, and the sun lost its heat, and the country was 
filled with dust and ashes, and all were sore afraid, except 
Y as i slit ha, and the sages, and the; sons of Dasaratha. 
Presently they saw a mighty being, with a jata o:u his head, 
drawing near unto them, tremendous as In dm, dreadful as 
Yama coining to destroy the world, arrayed in splendour 
greater than human eye could behold, and bright as the 
glowing fire. With a mace upon his shoulder, and a bow 
resembling the rainbow, and a fiery shaft in his hand, he 
advanced like Siva going to destroy Tripura; and ho was 
enraged with Itdma, the sou of Dasaratha, for having broken 
the bow of Siva, and his wrath resembled a fire throwing 
out its flames through a cloud of smoke. And Vasishtha 
and the sages know him to he tlio Brdhrnan Kama, fhe fiun- 
ous Rama who was the son of Jamadagni, and who If days 
of old had slain all the Kslrntrivas in a single day. And they 
said one to another :—“ Will the great Efima again destroy 
the Kshatriyas ? ” .Thus foreboding, Vasishtha and the 
other Brahmans presented him with propitiatory offerings, 
and said :—| O' my lord, accept this argha ! 0 sage, be not 
again angry 1 ” And Kama, the son,of Jmrmdagrii, accepted 
the argha without speaking to the sages; and he turned to 
Rdma, the son of .Dasaratha, and spoke as follows :—“ 0 son 
of Dasaratha, I have heard of your groat prowess, and how 
you have broken the divine how of Siva, which was made by 
Viswakarma : But another bow was made by Yiswakarnia 
and given to Vishnu, and with this how I have conquered 
the whole earth : lake it now, and if you are able to draw 
it I will give you battle.” Then the heroic son of Dasani- 
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tlia smiL d arid took the bow, and fixed the arrow, and dis¬ 
charged it at tho sky, saying :—‘ f 4s you aTc a Brfiliman I 
will not discharge this fatal arrow at you.” Then the son 
of Aimadagm lost his strength, and knew that Rdma was 
Vrjkriu; and he respectfully saluted the divine hero, and 
went his way to the Mahendra mountain. And Dasaratha 
was in great joy, and all the sages bestowed many praises 
upon the heroic son of tho Maharaja. * 

After some days, Dasaratha approached his own city of 
Ayodhya, and the city was adorned with banners, and the 
pleasant streets were watered and strewed with flowers, arid 
the air was filled with the clangour of trumpets, and thou¬ 
sands of citizens went out to welcome back their Maharaja; 
and the Maharaja was filled with joy, as he saw his people 
anxious to behold him and to do him honour; and Kaus&lyd 
and Kaikoyij and Sumitrd, together with the other wives of 
the Maharaja, were ready to embrace their daughters-in-law, 
the fortunate Sft£, TJrmila, and the two nieces of Raja J anaka. 
Then the sons of Dasaratha, with their newly-married wives, 
bowed down to the feet of their mothers ; and the Ranis 
look their sons, and their sons' wives, to the different 
temples', that they might all bow down their heads to tho 
gods an t goddesses therein. Then the brethren and their 
wives bowed down to the feet of their elders and precep¬ 
tors, and were conducted to the palace. And all the women 
of the neighbourhood came and saw the faces of the brides, 
and made them presents according to their rank; and the 
musicians, and the genealogists, and the eulogists, and all 
the dancers and singers, were dismissed with rich presents; 
mc l the Brahmans and kinsmen, being well feasted, wont 
their way, and the marriage was over. 


The only point in the foregoing narrative which Review or tho 

* / . ^ ° t’oreKoirur nar- 

seems to require consideration here is the character 
Parasu Rama. According to an extravagant myth, UAma ' 
this Brahman hero cleared the earth twenty-one times 
of every Kskatriya* and tilled either five or seven lakes 
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with their blood.® From this wild statement it Ids 
been inferred that the extirpation of the Kshatriyas 
was an accomplished fact, to be compared with the 
downfall of the Greek tyrannies, and that the triumph 
of the Bnilimans was a counterpart of the rise of the 
Greek republics. 7 Such a view, however, appears-, to 
bo contrary to probabilities, and is -certainly dis¬ 
countenanced by actual tacts. The conflict between 
the soldier and the priest, the Kshatriya and the 
Brahman, belongs to the age of Buddhism. In the 
earlier age to 'which Para.su Rdina seems to belong, a 
conflict between the haughty Kshatriya and the men¬ 
dicant Brahman, could only have had but one result. 
Occasionally, however, there may have been trivial 
local feuds, in which some warlike son of a Brahman 
may have triumphed over a Kshatriya, ' and such » 
feat would be duly preserved and exaggerated in 
Brahtnanical tradition. Parasu Rdma was apparently 
the hero of some such village feud, which broke nut 
respecting the theft of a cow. or as some authorities 
have it, the theft of a calf. The cow or calf of the 
Brahman Jamadagni was stolen by a Kshatriya. In 
revenge Parasu Ritna, the-son of Jamadagni, slew 
the Kshatriya. Then, by way of reprisals, the son's 
of the slaughtered Kshatriya attacked the hermitage 
of Jamadagni and murdered him. Finally Parasu 
Rsuna slew the murderers of his lather, arid vowed 
that he would destroy the whole nice ot Kshatriyas. 
Henceforth it is said that lie killed every Kshatriya 
whom he mot; and, indeed, he appears to have be- 

c The legend of Parasu lUmii, as it is related in the MaM Rli&rttta, has boon 
translated by ’Professor II. II. Wilson, and is inserted iu bis translation of tjfio 
Vishnu Purfwa, p. U)l, 4.to edition. 

i See Professor Max Muller's Hist, of Sanskrit Literature, p. it Whilst 
doing 1 full justice to the learning and critical Ability of the eminent editor ot the 
Jiig-Veda, it may bo i marked that some of his historical inferences appear to he 
open io (question. * 
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ho met: and, indeed, he appears to have be- history<» 
come so terrible with his axe, as to have been called iwiy. 
Parasu 3Uma, or Rdma with the axe. That this 5*®mST' 

, t i * f■. * , . . , story exagger- 


cattle-lilting story should be exaggerated into 


- - Brahinanfoal 

legend that Parasu Rama extirpated the whole race p^uuSuia 
of Kshatriyas, is only a specimen of Brahmanical ex- 


travagance. The Kshatriyas were never extirpated. 
r l hose professing Buddhism were defeated, and per¬ 
haps driven out of India; but the Kshatriyas, or 
Rajas, are to this day dwelling as a people in their 
own country of Rajputana. The legend of Parasu 
Rama’s interview with Rdma is evidently a myth, 
introduced to exhibit the superiority of Vishnu Over 
Siva; the comparison being probably invited by the 
similarity of name. This myth, however, is in 
singular opposition to another myth by which Parasu 
R/una is represented as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
Phut the Brahmans should have elevated their own 
caste hero to the rank of deity is by no moans surpris¬ 
ing; but it is impossible to reconcile this idea with 
the statement that Parasu Riitna was a worshipper of 
►Siva; and as such came in conflict with Rdma, who, 
like himself, was an incarnation of Vishnu 


The third section of the story of Rdma’s mar- »h. story ot 

- ... KAma’s hone: 


RAma’s honey 


moon. 

* 


riago comprises the narrative of Kama’s honey¬ 
moon, and is especially curious as representing the 
Hindu ideal of perfect happiness in wedded life. It I,s 
must , however, be treated as a modern interpolation, 
and indeed is only valuable as an illustration of 
modem customs and ideas. 8 The change in the conn.* 


whole tone of the Rdradyana will be at once per- 
ceptible; and in this respect the style is similar to rcren'oriy, and 

__ * " tho ornate story 

of tho honey¬ 
moon. 


3 Thiy section is only to bo found in what is called the North-West recension 
ot the Rh.m6.yaim. 
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THE KAMA YANA* 

that of the story of the childhood of Edina. In the 
description of the marriage ceremony which was 
performed at Mithihl, there is a certain patriarchal 
simplicity, which evidently refers to a remote and 
primitive age. In the following narrative there is 
all the artificial prettiness and extravagant fancy 
which belongs to modern Hinduism. No one but a 
Hindu bard could have pictured forth such details ; 
and perhaps no audience, which was not composed of 
orientals, could possibly appreciate the description of 
early married life which is here presented to the eye. 

Tho story ofRamas honeymoon is as follows;-— 

Now it: was not until the day of the return of the b dries 
and bridegrooms to the city of Ayodhyfi that the marriages 
were fully accomplished. And when it was evening some 
of tho maids said to Sita :—“ When your husband comes to 
see you, do not speak to him too soon, but let him entreat 
and flat ter you for a long while before you open your mouth; 
and when you do speak you must say but little, for a bus•• 
band soon becomes weary of a prattling wife.” But the 
other maids said :—" This counsel is not good, and we ad¬ 
vise you to talk to your husband, and do your host to please 
him ; for the lotos is never weary of giving honey to the her. 
and yet the love between thorn ie never diminished > and if 
by your wit you can defeat your husband, it will gi ve us all 
a power over him, and make mirth for the mbnymS(ta 
Idu.bhed at those words, and the m^ids then btoTglit'her tc 
ihlma; foul- she.was fearful of app^^elithg^eyhi'Sl>aiid, like 
one Who so-s a radiant gonyin tho head ••of a serpent, but is 
fearful lest he should have a poisonous fang- Tho nmds 
then said '$6 nor •—“ Wherefore this reluctance ? No one 
will force you into the prdseueo of your husband, just as no 
one would force another to 1 bathe in the water of the Ganges, 
but ho must do so of Ids own accord.” At that moment a 
lion roared out in the jungle, and Sitd trembled as she heard 
the roaring; and the cunning maids said to fieri— a The 
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hafe of a Eakslmsa, and you must-now fake refuge 
witli him who con quo rod Tarakri and tho other Rrikshasas, 
for no quo save Rrima can protect you from this great peril.’ 
'So Sitd approached her husband, and safe blushing near him, 
and ftrirna said to her “ Why da you sit thus, 0 my be¬ 
loved ? Why do you not show your beautiful taco to m e, 
and turn upon me tho light of your lustrous eyes ? But if 
you will not look me in the face, fit least gratify my pas¬ 
sionate heart- with the nectar of your words : Yet why bo 
fearful of me ? The lotos is never fearful of the bee.-” And 
he took her by the band, nud Slfcd trembled like one who 
shrinks from plunging* in a tank on a winter morning. 

Meanwhile the bridal chamber was beautifully adorned 
with flowers and garlands. On the walls were wreaths of 
flowers shaped like trees, and door, and birds of bright 
plumage, and cats, and snakes, and bees, and tings, and 
mimic gardens; and there also was the semblance of a pond, 
the water of which was formed of black crystals, and it was 
as it were filled with flowers, and on each of the four sides 
of it were) steps for going into the pond. In the middle of 
the chamber was the bridal couch decorated with garlands, 
and the logs of it were of purest ivory, and the bed was very 
soft, and it; was whiter than the moon, or the sacred shell, or 
t he whit est of white flowers. Lamps of gold were lighted, and 
golden pots were filled with water as clear as crystal, and 
with camphorated and perfumed water; and betel was pre¬ 
pared, ami p Is of sandal, with garlands round the necks of 
the pots. Arid the entrance to the room was adorned with 
pi a:-fain trees, and .with branches of tho mango tree ar¬ 
ranged ‘‘in pod’, whj'L were adorned, with,flowers.'' 

When the' night b-uf passed away and tho- sun was rising 
in the heavens, the maid# went in and awoke the sleeping 
pair, and they ruAde much mirth at Sitri : aha after this the 
honeymoon passed away in love and joy, and llama was ever 
happy in t he company of his wife. One day Bam a and Sita 
sat down to play .at dice, and Sit& said to Brim a : — “ I do 
not like to play for nothing.” So it was agreed between 
thorn that tho ono who lost the game should give a good gift 
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to the Dwija, m twice bom." And they sat down to play, 
and. the board am? the dice were made of' ivory* and the balls 
were of gold. .And Sitd won the game, and Rfeuv arose 
afid gave her a kiss ; and Sit4 then said to her husbaiui. :— 
V*' fiat does this mean ? I defeated you, and then you come 
and kiss me.” Rama replied —“ I duly paid the wager : 
i hail to give a good gilt to the Dwija, but Dwija signifies 
r teeth * ns well as ‘ twice born/ and in bringing my Ups 
to yonr.teeth J gave a good gift to the Dwija." Sita ro- 
]>liod :—“ I shall not play such a game with you again, for 
t ou will ever be the winner; if you lose you will kiss me, 
and if I lose I shall have to kiss you/' :,■ 

One evening after this, the moon wtiu'% foil, and 
Rama and Sita went to the banks of a beautiful pond widen 
was filled with lotos flowers, and .Raina begaru to compare her 
with tee scenes before them. He said :—The lotos .re¬ 
sembles your graceful form, the moss is like your hair,,- the 
bees are. like your eyes, the reflection of the moon upon the 
water is like your face, the stalks of the lotos are like your 
arms, and the buds of the lotos ate like your bosom/' Thou 
they went down into tho'/pond, and throw water at one 
another; and as their garments hung, chywn from the water, 
Kama threw lotos flowers upon his wife's bosom. Rxesentiy 
Sib* got out of her depth, and caught hold of .Rama/a neck, 
and he was so happy to have his wife's arms round his neck 
that ho was in no hurry to bring her Gift, of the deep water. 
Uion they played at hide-and-seek amongst the lotos 
dowers, end Rama went first to hide, and he kept only his 
face above the surface of the water ; and when Sita went to 
search for him, she was doubtful whether she saw the fh.ee 
< d her husband, or only a blue lotos; and she wept to smell 
tne flower, when their lips met, and Rdriia kissed her. Then 
Situ went and hid herself in like manner, and when Rama 
saw her, he kissed her many , times, but she remained per¬ 
fectly Still At last they cauvvout of the Water, and each of 


* The Br lit mans were known as the twice-born. JR&rna and Sltfi are hero 
represented as playing to see who should give a handsome present to the lhhh- 









them drank a cup of lion oy; and the heart of Situ was ex- history ov 
hilarated like one wlio has drank wine . 10 Thus the heroic 


Rama and the beautiful Sifcfi lived in the highest felicity,- *—— • 

even a$ Vishnu lives with the beautiful Lakshmi. 

To review such a narrative as the foregoing from Keviowofthn 
a European point of view is simply impossible. S'||S“ y 

r, . .. , J 1 . moon of ttii m:i. 

r-ven. an attempt to describe a honeymoon is per- vwo auremice 
haps scarcely in accordance with modern taste: 
whatever may have been the custom of a past llKM>n - 
generation, modern manners seem to demand that a 
bride and bridegroom should retire from the view 
of their relatives and friends after the performance 
of the ceremony, and li ve in some degree of privacy 
until they have settled down to the calm routine of 
matrimonial life. Then, again, a European newly- 
married pair are supposed to have arrived at years 
of discretion, and to follow pursuits corresponding 
to a mature age. But the story of Hama’s honey- EWm»i : ssi& 
moon is little more than a description of the sportive «Ji diiia ». 
play of a hoy-husband arid girl-wife, under con¬ 
ditions altogether foreign to European experience. 

The scene lies in the inner retreat of a Ilindii 
palaco. The complexion, age, dress, and maimers 
of the jauitig couple are all opposed to European 
ideas. The bridegroom is a handsome boy of : six- TWpHon of 

. - . .. ' i . -y r J fiAma as a 

teen with a blue complexion. He is arrayed in 

v oat of cloth of gold, and his trovvsers are made of toen ' 

dyed cotton or silk embroidered with flowers. He 

has a golden tiara on his head, earrings in Ins ears, 

and necklaces of pearls or gems hanging down upon 

Ins bosom. The bride is a delicate young girl bf W^jiaou of 

fourteen with a complexion the colour of-gold, but 

__ _r _ _ ; _^ ° 7 “ ' tW!r>„ 

lr Ia tlio original, Sit.fr Ls described as being really intoxicated, and an uttering 
an amount of gibberish which can not bo reproduced in English . 
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.? tort op still very fair. She is arrayed in a light, shawl-liko 
I’AKi. iv. garment of a rose-red colour, embroidered with gold. 
Her raven-black hair is wrought into platted locks 
on each temple, and drawn in graceful curves on 
eit her side from her forehead to her oars; whilst the 
jetty tresses are glistening with jewelled butterflies, 
and other gossamery ornaments. Her oars and nose 
are alike resplendent with jewels; her wrists and 
arms are adorned with bracelets; her slender ancles 
are circled round with golden rings; whilst little 
golden bells twinkle upon her toes as she walks with 
naked feet over the carpeted floor. Such is the 
model of a Hindu bride, who has only just been 
carried from the bosom of her family to the house of 
her husband, or her husband's father. In' educa¬ 
tional matters she is perhaps more ignorant than 
a parish girl in England, but in rank and blood and 
‘ manners she is a perfect Princess, a r oyal lady, as 
graceful and charming as a nyinph in Jndra’s heaven, 
but pure as the driven snow. Such then wore tire 
pretty bridal pair, whose presence was the delight 
of the whole household;' 1 a pair of youthful Hindi! 
lovers, who played at dice for kisses, or sported in 
the pond at moonlight, or drank honey together, 
with all the innocence of married children, sur¬ 
rounded by all the luxury of' a Hindu zenana, and 
without a single care in all the world. 11 


BpOvtVbf it 10 
married fttndit 
lovers. 


11 Tko jnotu.ro of the married life of Kama and Sltft is presented in the 
Adhyhtmu KCuimyana in a more Brnlnnanrid form, as will bo seen from the lot* 
lowing extract: — 

<4 When Hama had married Sith, and had conducted her to Ayodhyft, ho built 
apartments for her adorned with gold and gnus. So great was the tjusutity of 
jewels, the reflection from them wrs far beyond that which could be produced by 
innumerable tapers; the darkness of night was not known in her mansion, in 
those apartments a throne studded with gems was erected, on which Karra sat every 
d ry elegantly adorned. Sith stood at his left aide holding in her hand.-: a fan onm* 
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with precious stonoa *witli -which she fanned him. The body of M?n& re¬ 
sembled the lotos; he wore oa'UL fdioiifdtis a veil of yellow brocade ; Camhgs in 
the form of li «j were pendant from his ears; a crown of pearls was on his head, 
and a string if rubies on his nock. His clothes sparkled with every species of 
jewels, his countenance was luminous as a million suns and moons. 

“He \v ;ui one day sitting in this apartment eating the betoWeaf which In 
had received from the hand of Sitfi; he looked on SU&’n face and smiled ySitfi. 
also looking towards Rfima, smiled in. the most affectionate ma:m« r. At this 
time the Brahman sago Nffnida came into the apartment. The body of Narad a 
resembled the purest crystal; the clothes lie wore were as red as * bo rose, Ho 
played on the Vina, and ho way clnmnting a hymn in which the name of Edina 
was frequently repeated, for his whole thoughts wore bent on Bhmu. NGrada is 
acquainted with the present, the past, and the future. When R&imi beheld him 
he descended from his throne, and conducted him into his apartment. Khrim and. 
Sith placing biin on their throne, stood before him with joined hand* ; they wor¬ 
shipped him with p’ous * flection, and walked round him three lim i. They 
washed his feet, they then threw the water on their own heads, saying :—‘Thy 
condescension, NArtuJ i ! in exhibiting thyself before us, is unbounded ; it. is not iu 
»ur power to account for our good fortune.* These words of respect paid him by 
Muia filled the heart of N.'irada with delight, and he praised IHuna a- the 
Sovereign Lord and Deity, and identified Rumu and Sit& with, each of tin: deities 
by nano. k What power/ he said, ‘have I to relate thy former history. All 
the women of the vorJd are stamped with the image of Sitfi; all mankind with 
hiiuo, thus the three world*, which I-hare scon, tip not in appearance different 
from Mrua and SU;i.” . . . . 

“ Li. thin manner (lid Nevada rehearse the praises of JFJuna, while tears of joy 
felt from bmii his eyes. Tin a with joined bands ho again addressed h im . 

“ Brahnvi, O Lord! has sent me,to present sundry requests to thee; if if. be thy 
pleasure f will, mention them/’ Ehma said :—* {Speak/ Nhnvda answered:— 
‘ &Ty request, in this: Thou, Ehma ! hast assumed an incarnation of the flesh for the 
purpose of destroying-, Ebvana : Thou thyself declarest that thou wouldst perform 
this deed, fmd that thou \vould*t descend into the world to rumovo the burden from 
the taco of the earth i Now I understand that Mahftraja Dasaratha proposes to 
resign his throne t<< thee : Whilst thou art engaged in the government of the 
kingdom, thou wilt forget to destroy Havana, and this important event will uotbe 
u«compEshed: Thou, Lord! hast voluntarily entered into this compact, that thou 
woulcUt appear on the ( srth, nud that thou wouldst reader light the burden of 
the. world : Confirm the . u gage men t into which thou hast entered : Thy promises 
ok 1 have from dip utmost period of urue been sacred; whatever thou lust do- 
dared, whatever thou hast designed, that has been carried into effect : Wo are 
reduced to great distress; c mile‘rend to remove our sorrows: Wo have taken 
rt iiige at thy bet; comply, 0 Lord, with our petition, and afford us thy assistance 
without delay.' 

“ Kama, on this a Jn s* from Xdrada, considered a little within himself, aud 
♦bus spoke: —ML not troubled in thy mind, Narada I it is my firm and unalter¬ 
able intention, to carry info execution those engagements into which I havo 
■enforc'd: Never will I retract my word: I recollect niy promise; I will fulfil it 
in doe season : Havana .‘•hall obtain the full reward of such religious observances, 
charity and good works, ns Ho may have performed during former births ; and 
■■ hen the benefits of his loligious acts shall cee.so T will destroy him.’ ° 
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imarriage of Rama having been brought to 
. a la-PPy conclusion, there seemed to be only one 
thing wanting to complete his earthly prosperity, 
and that was his elevation to the throne. It appears 
to have been an ancient custom in Asiatic monarch¬ 
ies. fox* the heir-apparent to lie solemnly recognized 
as such in the lifetime of his father, by being 
formally installed in the regal dignity, and admitted 
to a share in the administration. The object of this 
custom appears to have been threefold. In the first 
]dace, it settled the succession, and prevented any 
civil war between rival claimants for the throne, 
which might arise at the death of tho sovereign. 
Secondly, it furnished an aged or infirm ruler with 
a youthful coadjutor, who might relieve him of all 
the more active duties of Government military as 
well as civil. Finally, it familiarized the young 
Iriiicewi.h tho ail ministration of justice and other 
branches of government, and enabled him on the 
death of his father to fulfil with efficiency all the 
duties oi Asiatic sovereignty. Under such circum¬ 
stances an heir-apparent on attaining his majority 
would be solemnly installed as Raja; and henceforth 
lie would receive the title of Yuvaraja, or u little 
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and would be presumed to act in subordina- Hisnjs op 
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tion to lus father, who would still retain the title of iv 
Mahdraja, or “ great Raja.” 


i he installation of a Sfuvaraja would naturally•flo-mipoii. 
be ^gaided throughout the Raj as an important.pilSSSS^ 
political event; as the accession of a your.', and 
promising 1’rince would be expected to result in 
such an infusion of new blood into the administra- 
tn>n m would materially affect the interests of both 
" u chains and people. But in its social aspect 
such an event would not fail to excite a far deeper 
interest m the court* and palace. In cases where S 
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the Maharaja . was blessed wi th a single consort, the 


son whim the 

con mon!y miiy 


uomnnitiorr of a Fuvamja would be coir.momy 
attended with no difficulty, as the eldest son would 
naturally occupy the position f although exceptional 
casiis might occasionally arise, as in the royal house 


of Bhafata, m which tjie claim of a nephew seemed 
to override that of a son, and the rivalry ultimately 
lee to a disastrous war. But in families where the mw^hd- 

the M?.iharuj:f 


j»r - , , o bill? JutriguPH w 

Maharaja was married to more than one wife, the “Ifli;- 

nrmi t ri «ifv/vr> .U' , k V*__ • . I . 7 polygamy. 


nomination of a Yuvaraja would frequently be a 
source of intrigues which would keep the inner 
apartments in a constant turmoil. The enmities f , 
J, d . heart-burnings of the rival women would 


7 , v , , ^ .•'*** wuiuu DO 

keptabvr, by the ambition of the mothers for the 


ot th >moihcv. 


on 


*■ muhueiw ior file 

. >U 0 uJ1 re ^P e ctive sons. The apparently r 

J “ 8t clum »f tL « fi «‘ wife to see )„„• son ipnoind &W# 
Yuvamia tnio-U .r- . ‘W ni «cu tirst wlfe . 


Yu T U might i„ the case of an age/ll'S 
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•1 rl i ITn, Moanwhile > ony extra attention 
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'"“‘ ;TO<K| “*»“ intention to elevate tier 
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jealousy of tho wife and the wrath of tho mother. 
Tho slave girls of every Ibinf would also espouse the 
cause of their respective mistresses, and by their 
sympathies and tale-bearings would inflame their 
wrath to the utmost; until at last tho pent-up feel¬ 
ing’s of tho affronted wives would burst into flames, 
and the peace of the Maharaja would be lost for 
ever. . Y'ifU 

Nor are these circumstances surprising when the 
conditions of zenana life are taken into consider¬ 
ation Passions, such as pride, ambition, jealousy, 
and malice—which in Europe are subdued by the 
moral influence of general society—become intensifiot 1 
in tho confined atmosphere of tho zenana, in which 
that influence is generally wanting. Here i number 
of ignorant and' passionate- women' are herded in 
separate apartments, without any accomplishment 
or duty that would serve to occupy their mind, 
without any society beyond that of their slaves and 
parasites who are more illiterate and cunning teau 
thotoselves, and with all their energies concentrate-- ’ 
into one pursuit of so influencing the mind of the 
Maharaja as to secure the welfare ‘of their own sons 
at tho expense of the sons of his other wives. Under 
such circumstances the feminine mind is left to brood 
at will over real or imagined wrongs, and the pros¬ 
pect of revenge, until sentiment, kindliness, and 
even, humanity, are utterly crashed in the female 
bosom, and the woman grows into a cruel and re¬ 
lentless tigress. Moreover, the question of the suc¬ 
cession, which under any circumstances would 
excite the antagonism of rival claimants, becomes 
of paramount importance on other grounds. The 
question is not merely whose son shall succeed to 
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throne, but which wife shall rule the royal 
household; for the mother of tho Yuyaraja would 
naturally secure that, position, whatever might be 
f'°. claims of the eldest JUnf; and it can easily 
be imagined that the mortification of an elder wife 
w hud mg herself subordinate to a younger and more 
successful rival would prove a fertile source of pro* 
tmcuA. misery, and perhaps would entail the most 
poignant anguish which a woman could be called 
npoii to bear The mortification of the sou would 
f!'" the affliction ot the mother. She would see 
, . b< ? ome <ho ob seqwious servant of-the son of a 
hated rival, whist she herself would be compelled to 
submit (hiring the remainder of her life to the airs 
and capr-ccs of a. detested woman, through whom 
aer son had lost his birthright., and she herself had 
been deprived of tho affection of her lord. 

ino tradition of the appointment of Rdnia to be 
• uvaraja fiirmshes a graphic illustration of the inner 
du m the zenana of a Hind.'. Raja, under circum- 
Hticwcs similar to those which have been indicated 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the object 

' .7-, a ! , . 1 ' :i ° VO !. 110 Ra,n}1 > ra « a was not so much to 
ex 1 ubit, file traditionary life of Kama in all the truth - 

fulness of authentic detail, as to represent Rdmahim- 

f a ’’ f ,Un t moM of goodness, who was equally 
bem-ed oy all by the people as well as bv the 
Ministers and (chieftains, and even by all the' wives 
oudrdl the sensed the Glimpses however 

t 1 autb Wtic tradition arc sufficiently 

namfest throughout the whole narrative; aud it is 
means difficult to perceive that the real state 

of £Z! U “Tl ° f thG ■ ; abfll ' aja Was sdmewhat 
> owing ciiaracter. The two claimants for 
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OpppsiiloH of 
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tion *>t their 
mo infer a ; 


jnsTonr of the dignity of Yuvaraja in AyodhyA appear to have 
p1«t iv. beer. Rama the son of KausalyA, and Bharata tin 
son of Kaikeyf. T.he mother of Rama was the first 
wife of the Maharaja, arid consequently would have 
the first claim. The •mother of Bharata, however, 
was the youngest wife of the MahAraja, and by 
means of her youth and beauty she appears to hi vc 
exorcised a considerable influence over the uxorious 
MahAraja. The two remaining sons, Lakslmiana 
and Satrughna, appear to have had no prospect 
whatever of succeeding; and although born of one 
mother 1 , they appear to have taken different sides; 
Lakshmuna being the particular friend of Rama, 
whilst Satruglxna was the particular friend and fol¬ 
lower of Bharata. This point, however, is not 
clearly stated in the .RAmAyaim, as, according to the 
Brahiutvnical author, both the young Prince v and 
even Bharata himself, fully recognized on ail. occa¬ 
sions the superior claims of Rama. 

Friircress o.f thfl The progress Of the - intrigues in the palace at 

Intrigue?. i • , , 

Ayodiiya may be inferred in like manner, although 
the particulars are rather obscurely related in the 
oiH^itionof RAmAyaua. The young and beautiful Kaikeyf, proud 
°f * ,er influence over the MahAraja, had probably 
determined from a very early period that her son 
Bharata should succeed to tlio Raj. On the other 
hand, the first wife, KausalyA, had been nervously 
jealous lest her more favoured rival should tempt the 
Maharaja to commit an injustice by setting aside 
RAma and appointing Bharata. As for the MahA- 
rnja he seems to have boon disinclined to admit 
either of his sons to a share in the administration : 
and at length only yielded when lie found that his 
Chieftains and people were determined to press the 
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Tradition n« 
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i’c. Having scon, however, the necessity for 
Aiuting a Yuvaraja, lie seems to have preferred 
Kama; probably considering him to be the rightful 
heir as the son of the first, wife. With this view he 
appears to have sent away Bharata and Satrughna 
to the distant ‘city of Girivroja, which belonged to 
the father of Kaikeyf, in order that their presence 

might occasion no interruption to the installation of 
Kama. 

With these explanations the narrative of the 
appointment of Rama to be Yuvaraja may non* be 
related as follows;— 

Pln T .*3? ° f K “"“W- I* W. taotlsr, 

’if : — "> W»..iS” 

us sister J and the Maharaja received him' kindly and en- 
er amed h,m well. And when YudMjit prepared to re- n, 

‘V, ! t b J J ’ fclie determined that his 

” ; har!,( - a should accompany him ; M ) w sent for.Bhatata 
'■ c3,r<jd hlm to ta % leave of his mother'Kaikoyh and to 
prcp.uo to go with his brother Satrughna to the city of 

I 11 * * V '" fot r ,r f “* m0thei ' Kaik °y f - And 'Ii.y .f Kailevi. 
h.ukoji rejoiced exceedingly when she heard that her son 

T5Wa was going with her brother to the house of her 

dh_r. And the Mohdraja said to Bharata .—•»Go my r, „ , 

by' our brothtS ^"1 ° f 7 °^ ^ !UKll ' at,ie) V accompanied .tisS't 
.. y oui bi other Satrughna, and revere your grandfather as 

\ 'T : en ? ' ,e ®! flun «as with the utmost assiduity 
P “ sk . t ;°“ nm ' 1 f them ’ th(: * are the gods of the earth 

V , % T ° U tom; ' back > J '“ # chariot, or on an eie- 

l ’ j” \ !md make y° nr8 » ,f master of singing, and playing- 
nw painting, and dancing, and never tit for a moment in 
' lenesti W speak a harsh word to any body, for one 
!irsh wo tl will spoil all your good qualities; and ever send 
messengers to me, as my heart will rejoice greatly to hear 
of your welfare.” 
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y 0 Bha.ro.ta took leave of hi* father and 'brethren, and 
then bowed to bis mother Kaikeyi, and the other wives of 
His father, and departed with his undo and lus brother 8a- 
truedma; and after travelling many days, and passing many 
delightful forests, rivets red mountains, ho approached the 
pleasant city of Girivraja : attd.the palace of his grandfather 
Aswapati. Bharata then serft'oiva trusty messenger to an¬ 
nounce his arriyol to his royal grandfather; and the Jtnjn, 
hearing the words of tho messenger, was greatly pleased, 
and caused the highly-honoured Bharata do bo introduced 
into the city. Then tho people of the city watered their 
streets, dud decorated them with garlands of wild flowers, 
nncl flags placed on high, and perfumed them with sweet¬ 
smelling drugs ; and all the people went out with a number 
of beautiful dancing girls dressed in gay attire, and wrf- 
conn d Bharata to the city amidst the sound of trumpets; 
and all tho heralds and eulogists walked before Bharata and 
proclaimed the'greatness of his name and lineage :. In. tins 
manner Bharata slowly arrived at the pahi.ee of -is grand¬ 
father, and there beheld tho aged Hip, and did him obeis¬ 
ance, and inquired after his welfare. He then entered the 
inner apartments, and bowed to tho Indies of tin; rojai 
househ old. After this Bharata dwelt in tho greatest felicity 
in tlio palace of bis grandfather, who appointed instructors 
for him; and Bharata attended upon hie instructors with all 
diligence; . and he studied the Vedas, and the Veddngas, and 
the Saskas, and perfected himself in all the sciences, ate 
the mechanical arts. And he acquired a perfect knowledge 
of the whole science of archery, and was deeply verser m 
the duties of royalty, and very skilful in the management of 
elephants and chariots, and eminent in writing and compo si¬ 
tion, and accomplished in leaping and vaulting, and perfect 
in the knowledge of tho stars. Then Bharata sent a mes¬ 
senger to his lather Dasaratha to acquaint him with all ho 
had done; and the MaMraja and the Ranis rejoiced g roa t,y 
at the pleasing tidings brought by the messenger and acu .t 
him back with proper presents to liis sous Aharata and 
Sai-rngt.ua. 
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if. came ro pa^s that the Chieftains ami people of history 07 
Aro&kya began to cQpsider which of the Princes should bo p^ iv 
appointed Yuvayaja, to assist the aged Maharaja in the ad- ———*—— 
ministration. of the Rai, and on his death to succeed him on which of the * 

. 1 ,, v r/r-ral#' Princes should 

the throne. be appointed 

Now Mihnraja Dasarat-Tuv Joyed all his four eons, hub he pArtiaiitVoftho 

had tip* greatest regard for Rthha ; for Hama was a mine of *° f 

o.voellence, eminent an wrisaom and religion, learned, goner- J2£{£* of 

on.'s of quick perception, pleasing in speech, heroic, but not 

eluted witli his own great vnlour, of incomparable address, 

referencing the aged,’ devotedly attached to those who wero 

devoted to him, the delight of all the people of tho Raj, 

h^ourmg. tho Brahmans, corn passionate to all who were in 

distress, and with all his passions under perfect control. 

And tho thought came into-the mind of tho Maharaja that i^oMonoe 

, . ... tho \iahrmia 

re would appoint*' ms son Kama to bo \ uvaraia, and hb 
associate - m the government of tho Raj. Ami all the Minis- Vw«ttt»ja, 
tors and Counsellors, and all the people of the- Raj, um- 
suilcd kgeihor how they should entreat, the Mahriraia do 
appoint; * Thirria to bb Yuvaraja. And the “Ministers and Miitlsim, 
Counsellors went- to the palace, and said:— O Malmraia, »h<-ip^W 

d, . , ’ request th.o 

listen to the voice ot your people! You are the J&vja. of^h^h^'iato 
Kajos : you are tho greatest amongst men: At the sacrifice of IUma - 
of your happiness; yon have governed us for nine thousand 
years, 1 and under your rule every orio lias been happy, and 
no one has over-dreamed even of any misery or misfortune: 

Now it is tli- wish of all, that Rama should he placed 
upon tho'throne and entrusted with the government of the 
Raj, that you may retire from the duties of sovereignty, 
and spend tho remainder of your years in sacrifice and 
religions cereniony, and so secure hoavon in your next life.” 

And the Maharaja was glad at heart to hear these word::, anger 
but he feigned anger, and replied in severe terms, as 
follows :—“ What faults have you discovered- in me ? Why 
do you wish my son to bo Raja whilst I am alive ? IRtve I 
over deprived any one of his rights, that you now desire me 

1 This is one of those palpabl: exaggerations as regards numbers which so 
frequently dofnc Bralummeal literature. 
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to retire? ° Then the Ministers and Chieftains said that they 
•meant no evil to him, but t hat they all loved Hama. So the 
Maharaja called together a great Council of all his Ministers 
and Counsellors, and .all the Chieftains of the Raj, to discuss 
the installation of Rama; and all tho officers of the army, 
and all the people of the city of Ayodhya and the country of 
Kosala were in liko manner gathered together. 2 

Now when the Ministers, and Counsellors, and all the 
Chieftains were assembled in the Council hall, the Maharaja 
addressed them in a grave and majestic voice, as follows :— 
“ This day I consider myself to be the happiest of all men, 
and I am assured that I cannot reward you sufficiently for 
the great joy you have given to me by your proposal: I 
myself have been for a long while desirous of pla cing Kama 
upon the throne; but I would not discover vny wish until t 
knew what were your thoughts upon the measure: Now 
that you have expressed your wishes, let there be no further 
delay in the matter : It is w T ell known to all of you i hat this 
excellent Raj was nourishod*by my royal ancestors as a 
father nourishes his sons; and I have persevered in the 
path trodden by my ancestors, and have constantly and 
vigilantly preserved my subject s^to . the utmost of ray power: 
Rut this frame'of mine has become old under tho shadow of 
the royal umbrella., and I am worn out with the weight of 
the duties of sovereignty, and I desire rest: My excellent 
son Rama I wish'to appoint Yuvamja; to him I commit tho 
government of the* Raj ; do you accept him for your Raja, 
or make known some othorjneasuro Which will prove better 
for the common weal.” 

Then all the Chieftains there assembled rejoiced as the 
peacocks rejoice at the coming of rain, and a pleasing sound 
liko the rushing of chariots ran through the whole assem¬ 
bly. Having heard the desire of the Maharaja, the Chief- 
tains replied to him as follows :—" 0 Maharaja, you are 
many thousand years old, we pray you to appoint Kama to 

3 Tho proceedings in connection with tho installation of Bhraa Bonn to indi¬ 
cate yji attention to constitutional forms. But this point will be noticed hereafter 
in reviewing the narrative. 
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your associate in the Ifaj; we desire that the mighty history op 

- * .J *.. 1 , « ' - , . 1' T JHJTYf A 


INDIA. 
Pakx IV. 


llama, riding on an elc.pbant, may be overshadowed with 
the royal umbrella/* The Maharaja, hearing these words, • 
wi'h gratified m mind; but still being anxious to know more, 
i;.ii inquired of the Council as follows :— u 0 Chieftains, you 
desire that Hama should become Yuvaraja; but tell me, 1 
r r ‘ i y you, why do you desire to see my son associated with 
mo while I govern the Raj in righteousness V’ The Cliief- 
rains replied to the Malnlrajam these words:—“0Maharaja, 
in every divine quality your son llama is equal to Indra: The Chieftains 
He transcends in excellence the whole race of Ikshwtlku : 

In wisdom he is equal to the holy Vrihaspatj, the preceptor ^ v ^ lomattd 
ol the gods ; His glory and renown are continually increas¬ 
ing, for ho reveres the aged, the learned, and the Brahman*-. 

In war he is irresistible, whether against gods, or demons, 

° l 1,1 ni; for he is skilful in the use of all weapons, whether 
human or divine: When he goes out against foreign ene¬ 
mies, accompanied by his brother Lakshmana, he always 
conquers their cities; and when he returns from the battle, 
whether be be seated on an elephant or in a chariot, he ever iiu Kind words, 
inquires after the welfare of the citizens, lilco a father 
inquiring" alter the welfare of his children, saying :—‘ Is it 
wc II with year sons, and your fathers, and your wives, and 
your servants ? * Thus, 0 Raja of Rajas, dues Rama ever 
address us: lie is afflicted at our distresses, and ho rejoices 


m ° ,Jr j°J 8 • He is ever truthful, ever attentive to the aged, Hi* (rati.,r 

?< fn.rr.nriM nvi u<wm* ___ i . yfoenco, and 


" famous archer, never speaking without a benign smile, and Ju*»ice. 
never inclining to the love of women. He is never angry 
without a just cause, and never bestows a favour on one 
who is unworthy : Ho upholds the law by protecting the 
innocent and destroying the criminal: All the people of the xmnmt 
ciiy and country pray for the health and strength and long pH " u ‘ oril ‘ v 
life of the magnanimous Kdma, whether they be servants or 
hearers of burdens, citizens or ryots, young or old • We 
therefore supplicate you, 0 MaMraja, that you will install 
your excellent son Kama as your coadjutor in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Kaj ” 

The aged Mahfmija then said to all his poople : 

vor.. n .(•, 1 


i, eou- 


Tfoo Maharaja 
T ii vn pAkes know ‘11 
x T 11 hw delight 
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Tory of transported with delight: It is your desire that my oldest 
and beloved son Rama should be my associate in the Raj/ 7 
Then turning to his illustrious preceptors, Vaaishiha. and 


INDIA. 
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Vamadeva, he sa : d to them in the yiresence of all the peepi» M : 
•— u This delightful month Chifcra, in which the forests are 
adorned with flowers, is sacred and auspicious; prepare then 
all things for the installation of Rama as Yuvaraja.” At tire 
words of the Mahfiraja a mighty spoilt arose among the 
people, and when the sound had somewhat ceased, the 
Maharaja said to Yasishtlia :— u O chief of sages, it is proper 
for you to say what should be the cere monies performed at 
t'J 1 ? installation of Rama/’ Yasishtha then said to the sorv* 
'voi\vhai A pf the Maharaja :—“ Prepare the gold and the jewels, 

7 0, /fo«jci ; ssai 7 Jhe pi-.-nfVi.vrg bath of the gods, the incense, the garlands of 
in my. ‘white flowers, the parched gram, the honey, the clarified 

butter, the insignia %{ royalty, and all things necessary for 
the installation of the Yuvaraja, and place them in the house 
set apart for the snored fire of the Maharaja: Provide also 
abundance of food, dressed and seasoned, together with curds 
and milk sufficient for the wants of a hundred thousand 
Brahmans, and fill, golden pots with water from the sacred 
To-morrow at sunrise the Brahmans must strew 
the rice upon the earth, and invoice the blessing' of the gods 
upon the installation of Rama. Therefore let the Brahmans 
be invited to attend, and the throne be prepared, and the 
banners be elevated on high, and the chief roads be well 
watered; and let musicians, and beautiful damsels gaily 
adorned, fill the inner court of the royal palace; and let rice 
and other food, with fees for the Brahmans, and garlands of 
flowers, be plaeod on all the temples, and beneath all the 
sacred trees; and let heroic warriors, armed with long 
swords and clothed in clean raiment, enter the first court of 
the Mah&raja/ 7 

Then the Maharaja said to his chosen Counsellor Suman¬ 
tra :—“ Bring hither the accomplished Ramal 77 And 8u- 
mantra brought Rama in a chariot to the royal palace; and 
the Maharaja, adorned, with jewels, and with gratified heart, 
was sitting in his palace as conspicuous amongst his Chief- 
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taint, as Iuclra among the Marutg, when he beheld his god- history of 
like son approaching. Presently Kama descended from his iv. 

chariot, and with joined hands followedSujnantra, nrrivcTat 

eiifnvd the palace) which was as resplendent as the summit w*© palace. 
o f the Ktchisa nunmtafn, and went into the presence of his 
father, and bowed at his feet. The Maharaja then toolc-his Received ^ 
son Kama by hi two hands, and drew him towards him , and Mi^raja. 
clasped him in his arms, and commanded a throne to he set 
before him, lolly, brilliant, and adorned with gold and gems. 

Then the Maharaja, ; eemg his son standing Before him 
adorned with jewels, like his own imago reflected in a mir- 


ror, was the happiest of fathers; and he said to Rama—ortho 


M Tv*' ° 

“ All men owe three great debts; the .first l a the gods, the i t0 
second to the Kishis, and the third to their aueoslors; the 
first I have paid by sacrifices and ceroutp.uies, tho second by 
learning the Vedas and the Sastras, ana your birth has freed 
* rue from the third : I have now one wish remaining; listen 
to rov words and promise that yon will gratify me : You were itAmn. 

t * > . \. , V, ^ . r . to become 

born ox my wale, and you are the oldest ot my four sons ; Yuvuruja. 
and all r;y subjects and Chieftains and Counsellors are 
desirous of seeing you upon the throne : I wish you there¬ 
fore to comply with their request : Do not hesitate to do so 
on account of my being alive, for it has always been the rule 
of my race that whoa a Maharaja grows old, he should give 
the Raj to his eldest son and retire to the forest: So I wish 
you to reign in my stead, and relieve me from all my cares, 
that I may retire to a holy place and worship Vishnu: Three nis own piunet 

, iid 1 1 tlmalotH <? lr 

plain ts are placed in malignant aspect to my star, namely, umMynaiigniint 
8 il ry; , Mungiil, and Rahu; and the astrologers say that 
such aspen generally portend the death of a Raja, and will 
certainly subject him to dreadful misfortunes : But to-mom Passing of the 


row is auspicious, for the moon passes into the favourable 


i&boti on fho 


iriormiir iuto 


mansion of Pushya; therefore to-morrow I will install you as juah,>a, ‘ 
Yuvaraja : Pass the night with your wife Sita, sleeping on 


HH 

m 


a couch of kusa grass with a stone for your pillar; and let TUuimtUwcifd 
your friends surround you on all sides, and remain sober,'nntiitiie a ' " 


and watch with you : The absence of Bharata is the proper 
i ime for voiir installation; Bharata is obedient to his elder 
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-H^SlddY op brother, but still the mind of man is inconstant; therefore 
p.ah v .i v. keep watch until the morrow,” 

Rama haring received the instructions of the Maharaja, 
bowed his head, and went his way to the apartments of his 
mother Kausalyii; and there he beheld his devout motheio 
attired in silk, and supplicating the gods in silence, for the 
prosperity of her son; and Suraitra, the youngest of the 
Ranis, and Sita, and Lakshmnna were attending cm Kausal- 
ya, as she sat with her eyes fixed in mental supplication to 
the gods, and contemplated the great Vishnu. Eftnm ap¬ 
proached her, and bowed with joy at her feet, and snid :— 
“ O mother, 1 am chosen by the .'Ma haraja to govern the sub¬ 
jects of the Raj ; To-morrow my installation will take place 
by the command of my father.” Now ICausalya had been 
long desirous that her son should obtain the Raj, and she 
replied to Rama with tears of happiness, saying : —“ 0 my 
beloved son Rama, may your life belong, and all your op¬ 
pressors be destroyed: Favoured by Lakshmi, who is the 
goddess of all prosperity, all the kinsfolk of myself and 
Sumitra will be filled with joy ; 0 my dear sou, surely you 
were born under an auspicious star, seeing that your father 
Dasaratha has been moved by your excellent qualities : My 
devotion to Vishnu has been effectual, since the good genius 
of the Raj of Ikshwakn 3 will condescend to reside with you.” 
Having been thus addressed by his mother, Rama turned, to 
his brother Lakshmana with a smile and said: —•“ 0 LakHi- 
mana, share the Raj with me: Let my good fortune attend 
you as ray second self: Enjoy, O son of Sumitra, the 
pleasures that spring from royalty, for I desire life and a Raj 
for your sake.” Raraa then bowed to the feet of both his 
mothers, and gave directions to Sit a, and went his way to 
his own house. 

VasrisMiw ,hy Meanwhile the Maharaja called his priest Vasishtha, and 

direction of tiio ‘ , 

Mftidnaja. visits .said to him :— bo no w and cause Rama to last th is day ac- 

nut. ' 

cording to the ordinance.”" The divine Vasishtha, profound 

3 Ikabwfikii was a celebrated ancestor of the Rajas of Kosala, and in all pro- 
liability ,waa the founder of the royal lino ; all his predecessors being of a mythical 
character, consisting of Risliia, who were cither the ancestors or the descendants 
of the Sun. 


RAma's kind 
futdress to his 
brother 
Lakslmianta 


does home. 
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in the knowledge of the Vedas, replied r —“ Even so.” And 
Vasishiha mounted his chariot/ and quickly arrived at the 
house of Rama, which was as resplendent as a bright cloud ; 
and he entered the third court, and Rama hastened to him, 
tml insisted him to dismount from his chariot. Then the 
venerable Erihman blessed Rama, and said :—“ 0 Rama, 
3 our father is gracious to you : This day you must fast with 
&iVt, and on the morrow the Maharaja will install you as his 
associate in the Raj.” Then Rama respectfully bowed his 
head, audsaid:—“It is an auspicious and sacred day.” And 
Rjitfua worshipped the sage, and presented him with ton 
thousand cows; and Vasishtha, having laid his injunctions 
upon him, took his leave. 1 * * * * 6 * Then. Rama bathed himself, and 
with devout mind he approached Vishnu with his beloved 
wife, ami placing on his head the vessel centaining the puri¬ 
fying liquids, 8 he offered clarified butter to the gods, and 
gav< it to the fire according to the ordinance. Ho then 
meditated on the god Vishnu, and with his passions under 
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1 Th< narrative of Vasishtha’s visit to Ilham is somewhat differently related 

in the Adhyktma Rhmhyana for the purpose of laying more stress upon the diviuo 
en tractor of Itfima. The passage is as follows: — 

“ Vasislitlia then proceeded to wait on Mm a. The latter went to meet him, 
made his obeisance, and conducted him into his apartment, where he placed the 
spiritual guide on a. seat, brought water to wash his feet, which he poured on his 

own head, and then spoke ;—‘ This is a happy day to me, inasmuch as I have 
ham able to sprinkle the water from thy feet upon my head; that thou hast, 
visited mi? in my own apartment; I am by this means freed from the bondage of 
-•.in ' Vasishtha at those words considered a little time within himself, and thus 
on-- we rod * Wherefore hast thou, 0 Lord! thus forgot thyself? I know- thee 
well; The Ganges which purifies all things, flowed originally from thy feet, and 
the groat god Siva, knowing the exe» Hence of it, received it on his bond’ My 
father Brahma ever sprinkles on his head the water with which thou hast bathed 
thy feet, being confident ho shall he exalted front it: Thou art the Lord of all, 
ami in accordance Hrith the prayer of Brahma and the gods, hast assumed the 
human form to punish the evii-doei . Rkvana and bis iniquitous followers : I have 
leWm upon myself an inferior position in this world, and taken upon myself the 
priesthood, having learned from Brfihma that thou wouldst appear among the 
descendants of the Sun,’ . 

Mth. the object of thy affection , has throw n the veil of delusion over the sense* of 
tho whole world; she has done it by moans of thy divine power. Desire this 
delight of thy soul not to cust the veil over me, that my soul may always bo 
inclined towards thee : This is tho request I had to make.’’ 

6 The purifying liquids are the five products of the sacred cow, viz. milk, 

curds, butter, urine, and ordure. 
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the VfxMxxvi. 


strict control; and his speech restrained; he lay in the temple 
of Vishnu, on a bed of well* spread kusa grass by the side of 
the fortunate Sita-, keeping watch the whole night. 

All this time tho house of Rama was enlivened with joy¬ 
ful faces, as a lake abounding in watovlilies is enlivened by 
the inebriated bees; and as Vasiahth-% left the house and 
made his way to tho royal palace, the high road of the city 
of Ayodhya was crowded with a joyful m altitude, which moved 
to and fro like the waves of the sea, whilst their noise was 
like that of the roaring of a tempest. Throughout tho night; 
the whole city 'was illuminated by clusters of lamps, and 
every road and pathway was cleansed from impurity., and 
o very house was filled with m en, women, and children, dll 
longing for the installation of Rama, and anxiously watching 
for the rising of the sun. At the first dawning of the morn-. 
ing all the citizens of A.yodhya began to adorn the city. 
They watered the streets with fragrant waters, ai.d strewed 
the roads with flowers; and they set up glittering banners 
upon the bright temples of the gods, and at tho corne-s ot 
the streets, and on tho sacred trees, and on the tops of 
stately houses, and at the bazaars and shops, and at the 
courts of justice and hall of assembly. And the multitudes, 
young and old, were exhilarated by companies of beautiful 
dancing-girls, and by singers and musicians; and every¬ 
where the people conversed together respecting the instal¬ 
lation of Rama : and even the children, as they played to¬ 
gether in the court-yards or under the porticoes, were ever 
saying the one to the other:—“This day Rama is to be 
anointed Raja.” Meanwhile tho glad tidings of Rama’s in¬ 
stallation had been carried far away from the city into the 
country of Kosala; and the ryots and the husbandmen and 
the herdsmen were all eager to witness the ceremony, and 
they flocked into Ayodhya from all quarters, so that the 
sound of tho multitude was like that of the rushing of the 
flood-tide rolling in from the sea at tho waxing and waning 
of the moon. 


of the 

UJimiMve in tho 
lUiu/iyanu. 


In the foregoing narrative of the proceedings con- 
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Toted with tlio appointment, of Rama to be Yuva- 
raja, a fosv of the details have been slightly Brali- 
manized. Thus Vasishtha, the priest, is introduced 
for the unnecessary purpose of giving to Edina al¬ 
most the same commands as those which had been 
previously given to him by the Maharaja; and for 
the significant object of representing him as receiv¬ 
ing from the young Prince the reverence and worship 
which the author of the Kamdyana considered to be 
due to so celebrated a Brahman. Again, consider¬ 
able stress is laid upon the worship of Vishnu both 
by Rama and his mother ; although Rama is himself 
said to be an incarnation of Vishnu. Moreover, the 
feigned anger of the Mahdraja on hearing the pro¬ 
position that he should retire from the Raj, and that 
Rama should bo appointed in his room, was, in all pro¬ 
bability a sincere expression of displeasure. Butin 
other respects the essential details may bo regarded 
as a relic of the original tradition. The object of 
the Maharaja, in sending Bharata to the city of his 
maternal grandfather, is sufficiently manifest; and 
it will be noticed that the MaMraja expressly desired 
Rama to keep watch during the night which inter¬ 
vened between the great Council and the day of in¬ 
stallation ; apparently lest Bharata should return 
during the interval, and create a disturbance for tho 
purpose of enforcing his claim to the succession. 

But perhaps the most interesting circumstances 
in the narrative are those connected with the popu¬ 
lar movement in favour of Rama’s installation. Here 
a democratic element iri the ancient Hindu despot¬ 
isms is distinctly discernible. First of all a deputa- 
tk n of Ministers, Chieftains, and people wait upon 
the Mahdraja to express the popular will, that he 
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in'wI ° F s ^ ou U retire from the active administration of the 
> aut ^ that llama should bo entrusted with the reins 
ot power. Upon tin's intimation the Maharaja sum- 


Genera! 

fWibirifmi'ty; or ,, ... ^ 

tvMjvorf'rtf'i'iV'** ' ions a great Council or Parliament at which he ex- 
consequence. p V08308 hfe intention of appointing- Rdma to by IV 


ropuiarintwMt varaja. This popular demonstration in favour of 


™ public affairs - - 

a • i,aT1fia seems to indicate .a direct interest,on the part 
ol the people in public affairs • although the Brain 


ni am cal author for his own purposes converted it 
iiito a demonstration of personal affection for the 
youthful hero. That the popular regard for itama 
was not so strong as Vaiudid would seem to intimate 
wih be proved in the sequel, in which it will be seen 
that the same assembly displayed considerable apa¬ 
thy as regards the rival claims of Rdma and Bharata, 
and were only bent upon a prompt settlement of the 
question as regards the succession. It should also be 
remarked, that there is at least one passage in the 
sequel which would intimate that there was- a far 
gn-eater difference in the ages of the four sous of 
Dasaratha than is indicated in the mythical account 
of their birth and origin. 6 


6 See especially a passage in chapter viii., in which Kausatyli requests ltfuna 
to take care of Lakslunana, because the latter is a more boy. 







CHAPTER \'LI. 

INTBtaUES OF K UKK Vl". 


I .us story of Rama’s appointment to bo Yuva- 
raja, and the description of the imposing prepara¬ 
tions for the ceremony of installation, would seem to 
indicate that the young Prince had arrived at the 
acme of human felicity. His infancy and boyhood 
had passed away without a cloud. Ho was happily 
m a tried to the most beautiful and hiving of wives. 
Another, clay, another sunrise, would sec him instal¬ 
led Y uvuruja of fvosala. It was on the very eve of 
i his brill isn’t success, that the ancient and mysteri¬ 
ous conception of an avenging Nemesis, of the envy 
of the gods at the prosperity of a mortal, would seem 
t o have found an expression in the Hindi! tradition. 1 
I he city was one blaze of joy and exultation. 
Throughout the night every street was illuminated 
w ; h endless clusters of lamps, whilst the vast multi- 
PuR of citizens were unable to close their eyes for 
thinking of the approaching installation, and were 

'Tli conception of the avenging Nemesis does not literally find expression iV 
t ic Rimi&janii m Us prescut form. Indeed the religions idea involved is rather 
ymt r ’ gods were angry at an event which was CttlcUlated to. interfere with the 
n i Imoiii of the an th teal purpose for which Vishnu became inchrnate as B4n:e 
namely, tuc destruction of the demon RlMmna, (Sec extract from the Adhv Vmu 
Ifumiyanam the next chapter.) But it is impossible to avoid the suspicion tint 
hi the original tradition the sudden adversity which; suet coded f 0 s0 much proa, 
nonty was invested with a moral moaning similar to that indicated. 
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history Of eagerly watching for the rising of the sun. At last 
the white-robed dawn appeared in the sky, and im- 


mediately the people began to decorate the city. 
They watered the streets, they strewed the roads 
with flowers, and they set up gay banners in all 
directions. Meanwhile, fresh crowds of country peo¬ 
ple were pouring into Ayodhya; and all the minis¬ 
ters of public rejoicing,—the singers, the musicians, 
and the dancing-girls,—were delighting the hearts 
of young and old with music, and song, and exhila¬ 
rating dances. Even the little children were not 
forgotten by the Hindu bard, who pictures them 
sporting together in the court-yards, and under the 
porticoes, and saying to one another in the midst of 
their play :— 11 This day Rama is to bo anointed 

P„;„ » 

Xteljci. 

Painful swna Meantime, however, from the evening of the pro- 
the ceding day until the rising of the sun oil the morn- 

inUif ;rn m < u<* ° J ° i 

ing of the installation, a tenable scene had been 
enacted in the palace of the Mahdraja ; a scene which 
is never described to a Hindu audience without-call¬ 
ing forth abundance of tears, and many sympathetic 
Tradition expressions of sorrow and condemnation. But here 

recorded in tlio * u _ , •, , 

lumayano. further remark may cease, and the Hindu bard may 
be permitted to tell his own story, as follows :— 

Scones within Now on the night wh ich preceded the day of installation, 

&“ra^q. f ,thS and whilst the city was filled with joy and exaltation, the 
lit ain't ion! * n " evil aspect of the stars was working woe and desolation iu 
Mnatinrst, the tbo palace of MaMraja Dasaratha. There was an old tthrso 
KajcyT named Manthava, who had been the servant of the Rdni 
Kaikeyf, .whilst Kaikeyf was still living in the house of her 
father Aswapafii; and v hen llaja Aswapati gave his daugh¬ 
ter in marriage to Mahdraja Dasaratha, he prosentod her 
with this slave woman as part of her dowry, and Mantharn 
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stc.cojivpaTiif-d Is or mistress to the city of AyodHyd. This history 

If...,, L- ' _ . _ I 1 I * \ i * IMn I/, 


Mantham was very ugly and deformed ; Tier arms were long pf^fy 
and tin* n^ her fingers were very huge, her chest was narrow, — 

her neck was short, and her breasts were as small as figs, 
her logs were slender like those of a crane, her stomach was 
largo and projecting, and her back bowed out like her 
stomach., for sg? was hump-backed. 3 Now this Manthani Behold the 
ascended to the roof of the palace, and saw all the pro para- ^^taUaTiol^ 
tions which were being made for' the installation of Kama, Sr 
and t he rejoicings of all the people of the city, nd she in¬ 
quired' the reason thereof; and when it was told to her that 
Kama was to bo appointed Raja, she was much troubled, and 
her eyes wore red with anger ; for in by-gone years she had 
offended Kama, and Kama had smitten her with his foot, and 
she had deadly enmity against him. 3 So she hastened down AI t empts to 
from the roof of the palace in a great rage, and ran to the |^!ons.vof 
apartment of Kaikeyi, and found her reposing upon, a couch, behd/ot m 
and she said to her:— <f Rise up, you stupid one ! Why do 
you sleep whilst a tremendous calamity is awaiting you ? 
lou are bom of a royal race, but your husband has deceived 
you: The .Maharaja is fair in speech but deceitful, in deed : 

Oe has filled you with vain words, and Kausalyfi with riches : 

Helms sent your son Bharata to your father's city, which is ; 

.fur off* that to-morrow ho may quietly install the son of 
Jvausalye in the Raj : You must now so act as to prevent 
your husband from installing Rama.' 7 

At these words Kaikeyi was filled with surprise, and Ka&i pro- 
... - ______ ; _ tesnea delight 

2 , r , , . . V ~V. ' .. - at the news of 

ltiU; (Ascription of Man tour ft is lntomitihr fa cxbifeaing the Hind ft idea 6t install- 

female ugliness. - ■ latiun. 

1 That It&ma sliou Id have kicked the slave-girl in‘hi .3 iboyhood is by no means 
unlikely, and the incident probably found a place in the original tradition. But 
such a proceeding was flcarcoly compatible with his divine character, and accord- 
'n -ly the author of the Adhykttua Ithm&yuna ignores the occurrence, and supplies 
thu t llowing pious myth as the reason for Manthara’s interference 

u MBnm the gods hoard the tidings from Ayodhyh of lUima's approaching in- 
tallation, they wore overcome with terror. ludra and the rest held a consulta¬ 
tion, and then went to Saraswatf and prayed her to obstruct the accession of 
BAma. They, said: Thy lord Brahma has informed us that there is a female 
Slav,, named Mantbara, who waits on Kaikeyi, tho second wife of Dasnrafha. Do 
thou visit tin earth and enter her tongue/ Saraswati, in obedience to tho instruc- 
t ions of her husband, went instantly and took up her abode in tho tongue of 
Alanihara.” ° 
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history of gave some ornaments to tier nurse., and said :—*' 0 Man*. 


thard, the information you have given, is pleasing to me r 
• There is no distinction between Kdma and Bharata, and 
therefore it pleases mo that the MaMraja should .install his 
eldest son as his coadjutor in the Eaj: Lotus goto the 
house of my oldest sister Kausaiya, and congratulate her on 
the installation of her son R&maT ; ^ 

Then Manthard, full of envy, and mad with disappoint¬ 
ment threw aside the ornaments given to her by Kaikeyf, 
and cried out:—0 woman, there is no one so foolish as 
you are in all the world : It would have been better for you 
to have been slain by the bite of a serpent, or the fall of a 
thunderbolt: Kausalyd is very fortunate, for her son is to 
get the Raj, and you will be her slave, and your son will be 
the slave of her son, and the wife of your son Bharata will 
bo tho slave of her son Rama: What can be more unfortu¬ 
nate for you than this ? And yet you consider it to bo a 
cause for rejoicing.” 

Kaikeyi replied :—“ Why do you cherish so much 
hatred against Rama, who is my beloved son, ever virtuous 
and truthful, and who has the best claim to the Raj : He is 


K&ik«yi dilates 
on l ho virtue!* of 
Etlnijuuid hist 
Kuporior pl.uia 
to tho Jwaj. 


tho son of the eldest lidm, he is the eldest of the sons of 
the Maharaja, and he is in every way fitted, to have the Raj; 
He treats me with the same respect as he treats his own 
mother Kausalyd, and when he gets the Raj lie will treat 
Bharata as his own son.: Kdma is the eldest and Bharata tho 
youngest of the four brethren; and there is no harm in 
Bharata becoming the dependent and servant of Rama; 
Bharata could only get the Raj with the consent of Rama : 
Why then do you pain my heart, by speaking against such a 
happy event ? 99 

At these words of Kaikeyi, tho nurse Manthard became 
thunderstruck, as if the heavens had fallen upon her head; 


Manthanl 
insinuates that 
IJlmrava and 
Satfttghna have 

boon sftutaway and she began to verify tho old proverb, that as a lame man 
ttuvt H&irm ° J L * 

aru l 1 blind man have each a hundred faults, so there is no 
limit to the faults of a humpback. She breathed hard, and 
in a tone half of anger and. half of supplication, she spoke* 
thus to her mistress Kaikeyi :—“ 0 Rdm, have you fallen 
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riitf. suc.Ii a misery that you can rejoice at that, for which you history of 
ought to mourn ? Rama fears Bharata, because the Raj is 

tiie common property of all the four brethren; ami -*--— 

Bharata, and his loving brother Satraglina, are sent to 
the city of your father, whilst Rama remains here to be 


installed in the Raj; for Lakshtnana is attached to Rama, 
even as Sat-rnghna is attached to Bharata: Kausalyb is Agate in- 
indeed the beloved wife, and to-morrow her son will be in- KawllyA ilftho 
stalled when the moon enters Pushyd : What good then can "i“t 
attend you when your son Bharata loses the Raj ? Like a «u*5K'of 
smve you must lieneeforth stand with clasped hands before dwrudntignof 
Ivausalya, and you will be her servant, whilst your sou Bh<U 
Bharata will become the servant of ILlmn: All the women 
in the house of Rim a will be filled with joy, and all the 
women in the house of Bharata will be filled with sorrow : 

Rama and his posterity will become Mahbrajas, whilst 
Bharata will bo driven from liis father’s house; but had 
Bharata remained in the city of AyoJhyd up to this day, no 
one but he could have been installed Ynvaraja : How will 
7 0, » son, deprived of wealth, live in subjection to his 
brother Rtima t It becomes you to save Bharata, who is 
about, to be supplanted by Rama, as tho leader of a herd of 
wild elephants is driven off by a fierco and roaring lion: 

Wh m Rama becomes Raja lie will certainly send Bharata Oom^ 
mt. , exile and secure the Raj for his own sons : Do you, 
therefore, procure the Raj for your own son Bharata, and email 
persuade the Maharaja to send Rbina into the jungle : You nta£* h ’ 
are a woman of an extraordinary character; for any other 
'• otnan would rather die than behold the prosperity of a co¬ 
wife.” 

Then. Kaifeeyi arose from her couch in great alami, and Kaike.vt 
said : ■“ How can I persuade the Mahfiraja to install my a,cms<;a - 

ow n son Bharata in the Raj, an.l send Rama into 
exile?'’ Mantbard, intent on evil, replied as follows.— 

“° Kaik °yb tear from me how you may obtain the Raj for Haw** 

I’m -rata: Do you not remember that when Dasaratha went 

to the south to join the gods in the war against the demons, &££& 

lie was grievously wounded in the battle, and was carried ^ 
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off, and preserved by you ? Then he promised you two 
boons, arid do yon now a?k two favours of him, the Kaj 
for your son Bhamba, and fourteen years' exile for the son of 
.Kausalya : 1 * * 4 Thus whilst JRarna is wandering in the woods, 
your son will acquire the affection of the people, and enjoy 
the Kaj without molestation: 0 Rani, feigning anger, do 

you go into the chamber of displeasure, and the Raja will 
come to you and inquire the reason of your grief: You have 
ever been the beloved of your husband, and he will not dare 
to see you angry : Should the hi alia raj a offer you pearls, or 
gems, or jewels of any kind, pay no attention to him, but 
only ask for the two boons, the Raj for Bharat a, and exile 
for Retina; otherwise Rama will obtain the Raj, and you 
and your son will become wanderers in the jungle." 

Thus excited by her wicked nurse, the beautiful Runt, 
intoxicated with wrath and jealousy, ran away to the 
chamber of displeasure, and threw off her pearl necklace 
and excellent jewels, and strewed them upon the ground; 
and she untied he r hair so that it fell down dishevelled, and 
she covered her face with the darkness of auger. 5 


1 This myth is diiloccntly related iu the AdhyiVtma Rhmhyanu, where Maatharfc 

is represented as speaking to Kaikeyi us follows ; — few 1 

■* Heretofore, « very long time ago, when there was a bloody Airfare between 
the gods and demons, Tndra solicited the aid of Mabfuija DaMuhha,, ,At that, 
tun* the Afuhiraja really loved then; lie never was separated a mbment^cmi thee. 
Ill < * ted theo on his own chariot : ho took thee with hint ' 1 ", a place v -A to he 

entered into a dreadful confliet. with the demons, during which an iron-’ pin being 
broken in the wheel of the carriage on. the field of battle, thou i.ild, by putting 
thy hand into its place, prevent tho carriage being overturned. . hVe was then o 
much pleased with thy conduct that he declared he would graft fc whau .* thou 
mightest request of him. Thou at that time didst require two things fi orn the bah'i- 
raja, and having taken hold of each, other’s hands as a bond of agreement, thou 
didst say, when I require tlio.<o two things, I will remind tlieo of thy promise. 
The timo has now arrived; demand from the Mulihruja the performance of his 
k contract.” 

5 Mr Ward states that an apartment is still maintained in Hindu houses to 
which tho wife resorts when angry with her husband. This assertion must ho 
ytakon with some quoUficatjpii. The women will som*/times shut themselves up in 
a Spare apartment, such perhaps as a lumber room ; and this room may be called 
the chamber of displeasure with reference to the story in the Kfttnfiyana. But 
such a chamber k not. maintained as an institution. The dishevelling of tho hair, 
which was carried out by KaiVeyi, is a more significant, proceeding. She undid 
her platted looks, so as to resemble a widow, who is not allowed to wear platted 
hair. 
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the 'Maharaja, having commanded the hiatal- history op 
lation (.it Rama, proceeded to the inner apartments to 
impart the news to his beautiful aud beloved EAikevi. /The ~~—- - 
palace vas gay with parrots and peacocks, and vocal with vis,t J H */»»•&- 
I iuni-.MiI bmis. It was tilled with beautiful maidens and K,like ^- 
I slave gnls, find, adorned with clusters of climbing plants and thoailrtmenL. 
flow ers. The painted verandas were supported by pillars of 
gold, silver, aud ivory. In the garden were trees over-laden 
: with units and flowers, aud tanks of transparent water, 

wif h heatil ifui Beats upon the banks thereof The Maharaja, Sv.r,iri, e of th « 

lull ot love for his charming Ram, entered the magnificent Uuinb-cnco of 

intier aparanont, which resembled the sky when covered Kaikljl- 

with silver clouds dming an eolipse of the moon; but lo and 

behold, he only saw the decorated couch, and the beautiful 

Kaikeyi was not lying thereon. And the heart of the Mahd- 

l.ija sank within him, lor ho was thirsting for tho presence 

of his beloved ; aud ever before when he entered that 

apartment, his beautiful Rfuu had welcomed his coming 

with a smile. Then he thought in his mind that perchance 

she had gone to the apartment of Kausalya, to wish her 

joy on the installation of Rama ; aud he inquired where his 

b<»|oved had gone. Then the door-keeper was terrified, and 

wi-ii hands respectfully joined, he said “ 0 Raja of Rajas, 

fii< is in t great rage, and she has fled in her Haste to 

tie ogam Her of displeasure.” Hearing these words tho Tho Mdiftiija 

F.duir ij.i was exceedingly troubled, and ho went to the E&ttt*. to 

chamber < f displeasure, and saw his young wife, dearer to a&kStfC* 

him thm life, lying on the earth in sordid garments and 

imagining mischief; and he beheld her, as an elephant 

beholds his female mate who l.as been pierced by tho 

poisoned aiTow of the hunter. And he caressed her, and hi. 

' tned to arouse her, like one who endeavours to awaken af^n.* 0 
sleeping serpent who will cause his death; and he said to 
her:—“Why, my beloved, are yon in the chamber of dis¬ 
pleasure ? - Why are you without ornaments, and why do 
you wear sordid attire ? I weep as I behold your misery, 
and surely I have never offended yon by night or day : 

Say if you are sick that I may send for the most eminent 
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>v physicians, or that you have been affronted by any one that 
1 may punish him according' to your pleasure; I will do 
-whatever you may command; I will slay the innocent or 
.release the guilty, for I am a Raja of Raj% and you are my 
most beloved: I will give you whatever you may request, 
f rm if it be my own life; there is nothing that you may 
want that I cannot satisfy” So saying, the Maharaja tools: 
her to Ins bosom, like one who takes up a snake by mi stale • 
tor a garland, and he wiped her face, and asked her mhjiy 
times what it was that she desired. 

Then the wicked Kaikeyi, seeing that 'her lord was 
pierced with the love-inspiring arrows of Khma-deva, and 
infatuated by his love for her, said these dreadful words :— 
“Q Maharaja, J have neither been maltreated nor defamed, 
but- I have formed a wish which I entreat von to gratify; 
and if yon will solemnly promise to do as I desire, I will 
make known my request.” Then the Maharaja, sick with, 
love, smiled upon her, and taking her charming locks in his 
hand, he said to her as she lay upon the grot rid •—“ Know, 
O haughty one, that no one is more beloved than yqu, ex¬ 
cepting my son Rama; and by Rama, who is dearer to mo 
than life, I. swear, O desire of my soul, that .1 will perform 
your request: 0 my beloved, divulge the wish of your heart, 
and you will relievo mine : May X lose all the merit of every 
good deed I have done upon earth, if I do not perform your 
request.” 

T he merciless Rani then made known her evil intent, in 
words as terrible as those of Yama. She said :— u Grant rno 
the boon even as you have sworn : Let all the gods, with 
Indra at their head, the sun, the moon, the gods of tho 
household, and all the regents of tho universe, bear witness 
to this promise of the illustrious, the upright, and tho faith¬ 
ful Maharaja.” Then laying hold of her lord, and entreating 
him while he was intoxicated with love, she said to him 
Remember, O Maharaja, what happened in the war 
between the gods and demons, when you were surrounded 
by the enemy, and in peril of your life; then when you vvero 
preserved by me, you promised me two favours, and these 
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or 



k lvvo favours 1 now claim: Tine first favour is that my son. histoiit op 
Bharata bo installed this day in the si,ead of 'Riima; and the 

I second favour is that Kama may embrace the life* of a- 

i devotee, and clothe himself in the skills of doer and bark of 
f trees, and go this day into the forest of Dandaka for four- 
f teen years. 5 ' 

^ The Maharaja, hearing these dreadful words, was filled TheMahAmj* 
xv i h anguish, and lie fell down*prostrate upon the ground, svooii'. 10 * 1 
like a plantain tree that has been thrown down by a strong 
wind. Then kaikeyi was anxious, and said within herself: Ktfkoyv* 
i shall not bo sorry for the death of the Mahdraja, after he ' 
has installed Bharata in tho Raj; but now I must try and 
restore him to his senses .'” With these thoughts in her 
mind, she attempted to awaken him, as a hunter awakens a 
sleeping antelope before lie kills it. rt Presently Dasa rath a 
aroused himself, and said " Am I tormented by demons, 
or has my reason departed from mo ? ” Then when ho fully or 

remembered all tliat Kaikeyi had said, ho was as distracted Ule ^ lh4m i £t - 
as an antelope at the sight of a tigress, but felt as powerless 
as a serpent encircled by tho spells of tho snake-charmer. 

Aft**:- a long while tho Maharaja, full of affliction andantrer, 

and consuming Kaikeyi with his eyes, thus spoke:_“ 0 

Cried wretch, depraved in heart, and destroyer of tin's family, 
v. hat h :s Raina done to you ? Ho has always paid the same 
r ", orori'eo to you as to his own mother Kausalyp,; why then 
arc you bent upon his ruin? You, tho daughter of a Raja, 
l ave crept into my houso like a venomous serpent, in order 
, 0 deatr °y " >c '• hor what fault should f abandon my beloved 
* on ? 1 part with Kausaiya, or with Sumitra, or 

With life itself, but I cannot part with Rama: Among tho 
thousands of female slaves and dependents, no charge has 
over been brought against Rama : He conquers mankind by 
lus truthfulness, the Brahmans by his generosity, his pre- 
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history of yon : Ifc would bo earner for a lisb to jive out. of water tL:m 
Vaht* iv. f° v mo to livo without liarfe : ftelinqvhshthen this intention, 

.. and wiver let me hear of it a..gaih: MyjmoVev, your son 

Bhafata ;s virfcnoufy und would never accept the Raj if his 
elder brother is to go info exile, so that V'our labour would 
be lost: The husband is the Guru of his wiffe aceovding to 
the Sastras, so you must never violate my orders : Save my 
life by relinquishing your evilptirpo.se : Take, jewels instead, 
or a thousand cities, or anything else that \yiU. satisfy you” 
Saying these words, the Maharaja fell prostrate at the 
feet of the Ikhb, but Ivaikeyi was unmoved at. his anguish; 
and such is the nature of a woman, for when she is l^ent upon 
increasing her own prosperity, she will sacrifice shame, 
honour, respect, or anything else to gain her bud. At 
length 'Ivaikeyi replied;—“I am prompted by no evil iu;ou~ 
tion: 1 am ir full possession of my senses : Every one calls' 
you truthful, and ifc is said that you always adhere to your 
fchoimiisfcs upon promise : You have promised me two favours, and -the time 
ttu .ui.iimint , iag aiT ived for you Lo grant them: Why do you humble 

yourself in order to induce me to absolve you from your pro- 
iv;iso F Your saying that, the husband is the Guru of his 
wife is perfectly true; but virtue is above ail. thing's, and 
never will I obey the words of my husband, if by so doing 
I lead him into vice: Grant me the two favours', and you 
are free/ 7 

At these words of Kaikeyi, Dasarahha became exceed¬ 
ingly wroth, and would hear no more, but cried out:— 
if Hard-hearted and wretched woman, what has my son Kama" 
done to you that you wish to send him into exile ? For the 
sake of riches you are bent upon killing your own husband : 
reproaches Shame be upon that man who dotes upon his wife ; there is 
\>UrioViMios.-. tko h&ppincs.s for him in this world or the next : .Hat how 

and insists upon * . . 

Knikrvi recall- can Bharafcn obtain the Kai during the life of Jus fatndr; /or 
iug lull’ request. 

ns the Sasfcms have said that a younger son i dioul.<lnot marry 
before an elder brother, so a younger son cairn a:< succeed to 
the Raj before his elder brother ? Your purpose is equally 
opposed to law as to .religion, and I therefore look to you 
either to relinquish it altogether or to lake my life/ 7 


Of Oio MttU- 
riC m'h proiniho, 
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hen iY!iikey.( he ; ( rd 'lave w'ottU .<>■: the •jVfalntraja, she history or 
was furious ' iti\ and fcifiria i-—“ 0 Maharaja^ if after 

• r • ■ p6 perform them, ~ 

how wi\J yon bo (Stemmed anions rrien V You- .must Bay:— uiwn,tV MahA- 

, i s ' ' * raja keeping ins 

‘ * nave broken my word even to for who saved my life;:’ ' Vord - 
and you will »>eeomeinfainou.s'among' ? tlie Rajas : Ifmma lie 
anointed I will take poison this day: You know that, accord- 
!iy i.o the Purmuts, the earth can bear any weight except 
that of a liar/ - ' 

Them tho Maharaja remained for a time like one con- u,- ncntuions 
raised, and Lis eves were fixed upon the Rfmi, and ho saidthe 
nothing'; 'but after a while he remembered the dreadful oath A “ lUr " l ‘ 
he had of 'ered to Kaikeyi, and he fell to the earth, like a 
tree that has been cut down by a woodman. At length ho 
spoP those words ;— u 0 Kaikeyi, in what evil hour have I 
Ci; red vour apartment? I have been entrapped by my 
love for you, as a mouse is entrapped by the bait: As the 
ocean contains worthless shells as well as rich gems, so com¬ 
pared with my illustrious ancestors 1 am but as a worth- 
loss shell amongst the gems : The race who have descended 
from the Sun have been hitherto without stain, bub I am the 
first to pollute it: Never before was it heard that a father 
sent liis eldest son into exile .in order to gratify a capri¬ 
cious wile: A wife is bound to serve her husband, and 
v ‘ here i i the husband who promise, her favours in return for 
iter service ? I would rather go to hell for violating my 
■promise, than consent to the exile of Kama: Be the conse¬ 
quence what it may, I shall place Rama upon the throne as 
soon as it is morning: But I fear lest Rama should hear of 
my promise ; for then ho would of his own accord go into 
exile, rather than send me who am his father to the pains of 
lu ll: (./ Kaikeyi, relinquish this cruel wish! How shall I 
bei, »id ho countenance of Rama changed like the moon 
during an eclipse ? How can I see my well-matured mea- 
c no, which has been confirmed by all rny people and 
Counsellors, thrown into confusion like an army which has 
been smitten by an enemy ? What will the Rajas say, when 
T tell them that, tormented by Kaikeyi, I have given the 
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history op Raj to Bharat a, and sent llama into exile? Wlmt will 

INDIA r 

»*RT iv. Jviiusalyn say to mo, when Worm is banished to; the jungle ? 
_ Can I survive the sight of Ktima departing - to the dreary 

forest, and the agony of his weeping wife Sit4 ? You, a 
widow, wili then govern the Raj with your sot? Bharata, and 
uliall I discard Rama for ycfn ? I am like si _mtan who has 
drank good wines mingled with poison, or has seated him- 
self on a beautiful carpet which has been spread over a deep 
well; and you have soothed mo with deceitful caresses, like 
the murderous hunter soothing the antelope with the charms 
pt music.: The good will exclaim against me, as they would 
against a Brahman who drank strong drinks : The whole 
world will abhor me, who for the sake of a woman has sent 
las beloved son into a jungle: If Rama would refuse to go.I 
should be happy, but at my command that dutiful son will 
proceed to tho jungle wit hout a word of complaint, and then 
death will soou convey me, execrated by all men, to the 
abode of Ynma, and my beloved Kausalyd will follow me on 
the funeral pile : Then having sent us to hell you will govern 
the Raj, but if Bharata be gratified with tho exile of his 
brother, ho shall perform no funeral rites for me : But how 
can the dear Rama, accustomed to ride in chariots and upon 
elephants, wander about on foot in a vast wilderness ? How 
can my son, for whom cooks adorned with ear-rings pre¬ 
pared tho most excellent food, subsist on the harsh and 
bitter fruits of the forest? How shall he who has been 
clothed in costly apparel sit on the bare ground clothed 
with thick kashava grass? 0 Kaikeyf, seek not my destruc¬ 
tion : I fall at your feet, be gracious to me : [ would that 
the gods would cause my death this night, and strike with 
dlunbness all who know of these things, so that Rama may 
never hear of my promise, and may become flu' Raja as tie- 
tonninod upon by me.*' 

Thus did the illustrious Maharaja speak whilst-pros irate 
at the feet of the contemptuous Rditf; but the wicked 
Kaikeyi said :—“I have three times repeated my requejhts, 
and your promises must be fulfilled, or I will take poison in 
your presence.” Then tho Maharaja said to her That 
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baud of yours, winch wa,; consecrated with mantras, and history of 
which I accepted in the presence of the tire, I now reject 

for ever, and with you I reject your son. JBharata> albeit lie- 

was descended from wo/’ Thus passed away the dreadful 
night in the palace of Mali dr aj a Dasaratha. 

Tho picture of zenana life presented by the fore- R^fcw 
going narrative furnishes a powerful illustration 
the intrigues which were not unfrequently carried on Kaik,yi - 
in the Courts of Hindu Rajas, The dialogue luifc Evcw^rations 

i 1 11.1 in the dialogue 

been somewhat marred by the palpable exaggera- 
tions of tho author as regards the goodness and 
popularity of Rama. It is impossible to believe ^ fepKugHof 
that Kaikeyi could have felt all that gratification at 
the installation of Rama, which she is said to have 
expressed to her old nurse on first hearing that he 
was to be appointed Yuvaraja; and it seems more 
probable that- she was brooding over her imagined 
wrongs, when Manthard suggested to her the incans 
by which she might work upon the affections of the 
uxorious Mahdraja, and procure the elevation of her 
own son in the room of Rama. In like manner it is of 

1 . . the Mo-fi.iraja. 

difficult to believe that the Maharaja could have felt 
all that overweening affection for Kama which ho is 
said to have expressed to Kaikeyi; although no 
doubt ho was greatly mortified at being betrayed 
into making a promise to Kaikeyi, which, would 
upset the matured measure which had been pro¬ 
claimed in the Council, and to which lie was almost 
irretrievably committed. The story of the two Mythical 
boons is also apparently mythical, and was probably 
introduced for tho simple purpose of strengthening 
the promise which the Maharaja was induced to 
make to Kaikeyi in the chamber of displeasure, 
but in other respects the narrative is marvellously 








tixsfoRv or true t«!> human nature. The malice exhibited by 
j‘«ti iv. the old hag of a nurse, after witnessing- the propara* 
tions which were being made for the installation of 
<j;t! lUma, is very well indicated, as well as the motives 

which, she brought to play upon the mind of Kaikcyf. 
The proceedings of Kaikcyf are still more signifi- 
uanji.uwa.vi cant, anti are precisely what might have been ex- 
Vtaikiiyu'’ 1 ported from the cunning and obduracy of a petted 
woman. Her first object was to wheedle the Maha¬ 
raja into making a promise; her second was to 
A'-t.fiii .Dodd insist upon the fulfilment of that promise. To effect 
the first purpose she determined to appeal to the 
, " iso - affections of the Mahdraja. She knew that Kama 

was to be installed, and probably expected t hat the 
Maluiraja would pay her a visit to cajole her into 
acquiescence with presents and caresses. She ac¬ 
cordingly retired to another chamber, and literally 
sulked; throwing about her ornaments and jewels 
to show that no presents could console her, and 
dishevelling her hair to indicate her extreme anger 
and displeasure. When the Maharaja found her in 
this state of affliction, and protested his love and 
affection, and his great grief at her prostration, she 
said nothing whatever; but when she saw that his 
caresses had tilled him with desire, she seized the 
critical moment for seducing him into making the 
oustitmc.yin promise. The Maharaja having thus committed 
tueftiifRmentof himself, a woman’s obstinacy compelled him to keep 
.holuo.uia'.. wort j ]j G might implore and threaten and try 

to reason with her, but she was inexorable. He had 
made the promise and she insisted upon its fulfil¬ 
ment. To all he could urge, she had but one answer: 
“ Unless IMtn'a is exiled and Bharata is installed, you 
will be stigmatized as a liar, and l will take poison’ 
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Tig great stress which is here laid upon the per¬ 
formance of promises is somewhat remarkable from 
the fact that it scarcely tallies with the charges which 
have been so frequently brought forward against the 
truthfulness of Hind tis. But notwithstanding all that 
lias boon said upon this subject, it may be confidently 
asserted that the people of no nation in the world 
are bother acquainted with the value of words, or 
display a higher regard for those who are scrupulous 
in keeping their promises. 

There is one point in connection with the 
Bralunanizing of the original tradition, which is 
deserving of notice, as being connected with the 
later worship of Rama as Vishnu. Kaikeyj not 
only demanded the exile of Rama, but required 
that he should be clothed in the skins of deer and 
bark of trees, and lead the life of a devotee or 
Vdnapmstba. Now the idea that a man should 
become a devotee as a punishment involves two 
conflicting elements, which appear to have escaped 
the attention of the Brahmanieal author. That 
Rama should be represented as a religious Recluse 
was no doubt highly desirable, both as giving pro¬ 
minence to his divine character, and as reflecting a. 
glory upon those Brahmans who betook themselves 
to the same mode of life. But that Kaikoyf should 
have insisted upon Iidnui’s becoming a devotee is 
altogether incomprehensible; and moreover would 
destroy any religious merit which Rama might be 
supposed to acquire by a religious life to which he 
was forced by tho vindictive ness of his step-mother. 
However, tho notion is so perfectly in accordance 
with the Brahmanieal ideal of Hindu life, that it 
would be blasphemy to doubt it; and to this day 
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or every fanatical worshipper of Kama, exults in pic¬ 
turing' the divine hero arrayed in .garments of bark, 
and with his hair braided into a knot on the crown 
ot his head, as a holy devotee and incarnation of 
Vishnu . 7 


' Tho Brahmans taught that every IlindO of the throe superior castes,—tho 
Br&bmans. Kshatriyas, and Yaisyaa,—should pass through four orders or eon* 
diti'.'is ot life *. namely, that ot tho Brahmuchfiri, or religious student.; the Gri- 
hnsthe, or household and married man; the Yauaprnsthu, or hermit; and tho 
Bikshuku, or Sony fori, who is a religious mendicant. 

The life of a Yfmaprastha is well described in thp Vishnu Pur&na, as follows 
—“ When the householder, after performing the nets incumbent on his condition., 
arrives at the decline of life, let him consign his wife to the care of his sons, and 
go himself to the forests. Let him there subsist upon loaves, roots,.and fruit; and 
sutler bis hair and heard to grow, and braid the former upon his brows ; and sleep 
upon the ground hi j dress must be made of skin or of knaa or kusa grasses; and he 
must, bathe, thrice a (lay; and he must oiler oblations to the gods ami to fire, and. 
treat all that come to him with hospitality : he must beg alms, and present food, 
to all creatures : lie must anoint himself with such unguents as the woods afford ; 
and in his devotional exercises he must, be endiirant of heat and cold. The sage 
who diligently follows these rules, and leads the life of tho hermit (or Vfinnpras- 
thn), consumes, like fire, all imperfections, and conquers for himself the mansions 
of eternity.’” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


EXILE OF RAMA. 


! ue sensational scene within the palace between historv of 
the Mahdraja and .Kaikeyf, on the night before the 
expected installation, is followed by a series of touch- r~ T. 
on:-; events, which terminate in the exile of Rama. 
i- his portion of the Kanuiyaita roquires no prelim in- Kdraa. 

»*', explanation; and it will be sufficient to divide 
it into six sections, as follows:— 

I.-d, Kiii.ua s visit to the palace on the morning 1 of 
the installation. 

■lad, Rama s interview with the Maharaja and 
Kaikeyi. 

3rd, Rama s interview with his mother Ivausalya. 

4th, Rama’s interview with his wife Sita. 

bth, Parting scene, in which Rama, SM, and 
Lakslimana take their farewell of the Maharaja and 
liis wives. 


Cth, Lamentations on the departure of Rdrna. 

1 he narrative of Rdma’s visit to the palace on i„t. r«, 
the morning of the installation may bo related as 
follows:— K'sffi, th0 

No ' v when tho morning had dawned, the sago tasishthft, Sum** mth* 
surrounded by Lis disciples, speedily carried the sacrificial fen it 
an,-:,. a into the excellent city, which was adorned with EStC 
flowers and banners, and crowded with people. And all was 
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ready for tho instillation of Hama, The golden throne had 
been set up, with the white umbrella which was the special, 
sign of royalty ; and there were the jewelled chamaras of 
white hair for brushing away the flies from the new Raja, 
and tho sacred tiger’s skin, and the bow and sdmetar, ami 
the sacrificial tiro, and the elephants, and the chariots har¬ 
nessed. with four horses ; and there also were the golden 
pots filled with Ganges water, and with water from other 
holy places, together with the parched grain, the limes, the 
ghee, th 1 honey, the milk, the curds, the kusa grass,' ami 
the flowers. There too were the Brdhtnans, and the .Rajas 
that paid tribute, and the eight chosen damsels , 1 and Hie 
large white-humped bull begirt with a golden rope, and the 
shaggy lion, and the cows with' golden ornaments on. their 
horns,' and very many musiciaus with all kinds oi rnttsicai 
instruments, and beautiful dancing-girls ex.q u.i sileiy ado mod, 
together with multitudes of people of all tho four casv.cs 
And at tho rising of the sun all were in the street leading 
to the palace, waiting for the coming of the Mahfiraja and 
the excellent hero Kama, 

Then Vasdshtha said to Sumantra, who was the Chief 
Counsellor of Dasaratha : — “ Go you and hasten the Maha¬ 
raja, that .Rfima may receive the Raj as the moon enters the 
mansion of Pushyd.”" Sumantra, filled with pleasure, 
then entered the palace, and he saw that the gate of the 
inner apartments was surrounded with aged men armed 
with staves, and clad in mail and wearing turbans ; but they 
gave way as he approached, for the inner rooms were always 
open to him. And Sumantra, not knowing what .had oc¬ 
curred to the Maharaja, approached the curiam at the 
door of the chamber where Dasaratha had passed tho night, 

-4- : - 

i At tlio installation of a Raja, at marriages, and at other seasons of festival, 
a number of young women are employed to rub turmeric-on tho body of the per¬ 
son or persons, on whose account the ceremony tabes places, blight are required * 
at, the installation of a Raja ; on other occasions tho number is optional Widows j 
ure prohibited from assisting at this ceremony. Carey and Mjvrshi.u,u’s note on r 
the passat/e. 

■ This command as given by the priest to the Chief Counsellor is probably 
a br. Umameal flourish introduced to show the authority of the priest in ancient 
times. ' ■ ■ ' h'l; '■ u,{-\ 
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anri praised the Maharaja thus : — “ As the ocean when il¬ 
lumined by the rising sun gives pleasure to the beholders, 

so :.i great Raja by his benign presence diffuses happiness —- -- 

around him: As the charioteer of Indra addressed the Mali&i :ijjn, 
nighty god before he went forth and conquered all the 
Daityaw, so do I arouso you : As the Vedas and the Vedan- 
gas stirred up Brahma, so do I stir up you : As tho moon 
awakens the earth, permit me this day to awaken, you : The 
g°d of day rises propitious from his couch, may ho and all 
the gods command that success attend you : O Maharaja, all 
k ready for the installation of Rama : As feeble cattle with¬ 
out a keeper, as an army without a commander, as the night 
■without the moon, as a herd of cows without the lordly bull, 
so is a country in which the Maharaja does not appear/' 

At these words the venerable Dasaratha was speechless with Kiikoyi drsima 
anguish, but the heartless Kaikeyi said :—4trO you, Suman- bruiff 
tra, and bring Rama hither, for the Maharaja has something 
particular to comimmicato to him/ 0 Sumantra replied:— 
a How can I go unless I have the permission of the Maha¬ 
raja ? ” Then Dasaratha said in his, grief :— “ 0 Sumantra, Tho MaMmja 
go and bring Raima hither, as Kaikeyi has requested you/' likewise. 

Thun Sumantra went out of the palace, and he said to all sumantra pro- 
Ik 0 tributary Rajas who were there assembled I am 
going at the command of the Maharaja, to bring Rama with 
all haste for the installation/' And Sumantra wont to tho 
palace of Rama, which was as resplendent as the palace of B&iihfuiUotml 
Indra ; and the palace was adorned with garlands, and sur¬ 
rounded with deer and peacocks. And Sumantra put aside 
ihe very nuts who surrounded the doors, and entered the 
outer apartment winch was guarded by young men who Outeraport- 
were sou or and vigilant, adorned with bright earrings, and by youu« u »n. 
arned with swords and bows; and be then wont towards the 
riner apartments which were guarded by ancient men inner»pm+- 
dressed in red with canes in their hands. And Sumantra Jpw ' 
said (/) the old men Quickly inform Rama that Suman- 
tin. ■ stands at the door.” Then Rama, hearing that the Sumantra 
chosen Counsellor., of his father was 
should bo conducted into his presence; and Sumantra be 


enters tlnV, 

come, ordered that ho f 

Kama and 
deolaros hi a 
mission. 
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held Ruin a sitting cm a golden couch elegantly' adorned, 
j)<jrfurned with sandal and many excellent odours, with Sita 
standing by his side fanning him with peacock’s leathers. 
Then Suinantra said to R&ma :—“ 0 Rama, your father 
Dasaratha and the Rani Kaikeyi desire your presence : Go 
thither without delay.” And Rama said to his wife Sitd: 

_ < ( Q divine one, the Maharaja and the Ra.ni Kaikeyi have 

consulted together respecting my installation: This day 
the Maharaja will assuredly install me as his coadjutor in 
the Raj : I will go speedily to the Mahdraja, and do you 
remain here and amuse yourself with your maids.” The 
black-eyed Sitd followed her lord to the door, saying: 

“ May the Maharaja bestow the Raj upon yon, and esteem 
you worthy to celebrate a Rajastiya: May the gods of all the 
four quarters of the universe protect you: May In dr a, who 
■wields the thunder-bolt, guard you on the east; may Yama, 
judge of the dead, guard you on the south; may Vanina, god 
of the waters, guard you on the west ; and may Kuvera, 
lord of wealth, guard you upon the north.” Rama then 
went out with Suinantra, and ascended his bright and spa¬ 
cious chariot, which was lined with tigers' skins, and adorned 
with gold and gems, and drawn by horses like young ele¬ 
phants.; and Lakshmana, his younger brother, attended 
him, standing behind him in the chariot with a chamara in 
his hand .resembling the moon. When Rama camo forth, 
the multitude filled the air with a prodigious burst of accla¬ 
mations, like the shouts of two armies rushing to battle; 
and a mighty crowd surrounded his chariot, and thousands 
of horses and elephants followed him, whilst a company of 
heroes armed with bows and scimetars inarched before him. 
Thus amidst the glad sounds of music, and the praises of the 
eulogists, the heroic Rama proceeded to the palace of the 
Maharaja; and the verandas and the house-tops wore filled 
with, slender-waisted women, beautifully adorned, who sa¬ 
luted him with eager praises, ami threw wreaths of flowers 
upon him as he passed. Presently the royal palace appeared 
in view like a vast cloud; and the pleasure-houses around 
it wore as resplendent as the milk-white cars ot the gods. 
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1'rom liis chariot and mounted his HISTOUt 0*' 
e gateway of the palace, and his Pakx fy. 
form was as bright as the kindling flame. And B&ma rode 
through tho three first courts, which were guarded by 
archers, and then ho dismounted and went or. toot through 
the two next courts, and having passed through ah live, ho 
ordered his people to halt, and entered into the presence of 
his father. 

Tito foregoing narrative of Rdnia’a visit con- ^,^ 
tains a few particulars which are well worthy of vuiVtoolo"'^ 
notice. The arrangements for the installation 
somewhat obscure, inasmuch as the ceremony was not Swi™ 
actually performed, but still they are very suggestive. Mremou 
The golden throne, tho white umbrella, the jewelled 
chamara, and the tiger’s skin are perfectly intelligi¬ 
ble ; the latter probably being laid on the ground 
before the throne, and being perhaps deemed a sign 
of royalty. The bow and scimitar were in like man¬ 
ner emblems of sovereignty and objects of worship. 

The elephants and chariots were probably required 
for a procession of the new Raja and the attendant 
Chieftains. The Brahmanical articles, such as pots 
of sacred water, grain, fruit, ghee, honey, milk, curds, 
kusa grass, and flowers, were all doubtless employed 
in symbolical rites similar to those which were prac¬ 
tised at the installation of Yudhishthira, and at the 
actual installation of Rama, which appears in a sub¬ 
sequent part of the Ramiiyana. The part taken by 
tho white humped-back bull, the shaggy lion, and 
the cows with golden horns, is somewhat obscure ; 
unless, like the eight chosen virgins who were 
appointed to rub Rama with turmeric, they were 
merely introduced to impart a sensational character 
to the ceremony. 
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The reference to the palace arrangements are 
very envious. • The outer entrance seems to have 
been the r esort of the house servants. The outer 
apartments in Rama’s palace were guarded by young 
men with bows and scimitars; whilst the inner apart¬ 
ments, or zenana, were guarded, not by eunuchs, but 
by old men with staves. Again, Sumantra does not 
venture to enter the apartment of the Maharaja, but 
stands without the door and addresses him in that, 
high-flown language of flattery and religious, hyper¬ 
bole which is so generally affected by Br&liinahs 
when approaching a sovereign. 

The. references to Rdma are very striking, and 
perfectly in accordance "with Hindu ideas. The re¬ 
presentation of the divine hero sitting upon a couch, 
whilst his wife SM is fanning him with peacock’s 
feathers, is a favourite picture with Hindu bards, 
who frequently preach the duty of wives to fan their 
husbands. The procession formed in full expecta¬ 
tion that R&ma was to be installed Yuvaraja is of a 
very Hindu character. The hero and his brother 
drive along in a chariot lined with a tiger's skin. 
They are preceded by a body of soldiers, and fol¬ 
lowed by a number of horses and elephants. As 
Rama drives along the eulogists ehaunt his praises, 
the musicians fill the air with triumphant strains, 
and (lie women appear' in the verandas in their 
gayest attire and throw down flowers upon his 
head. The progress to the palace is one of joy and 
exultation, and as such forms a bright contrast to 
the dark events which were about to be disclosed to 
the public view. 

The narrative of Rama’s interview with the 
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be related as fob 


Maharaja and Kaikoyf .may now 
lows:— 

While the whole multitu-cto, filled with joy, were waiting 
without the palace, Kama beheld his wretched father sitting 
with Kaikeyi on an elegant conch, his countenance withered 
up with sorrow. Then Kama humbly bowed at the feet of 
Ids father, and at the feet of .Kaikeyi ; and the eyes of the 
Maharaja were overflowing with tears, and he could only 
exclaim :—' f 0 Kama ! J> Kama, seeing his father's coun¬ 
tenance filled with tears, was seized vyith fear as though his 
feet had touched a serpent; for Dasuratha was convulsed 
with grief, like the waves of the sea during* a storm, or like 
the sun during an eclipse, or like a sage who has told ' a 
falsehood. And Kama bowed to Kaikeyi, and said :—“ Q 
mot her, tell me how I have offended the Maharaja ! ” Then 
Kaikeyi, void of shame, and relentless as a tigress, re¬ 
plied : — a The Mahdrnja is not angry, 0 Rama, nor is he 
in distress ; but he has something on his mind which lie 
forbears to mention through fear of you, but it is necessary 
that you should know it: The Maharaja has made me two 
solemn promises, and confirmed them by oath, but he now 
repents, like one of low caste : In former times, when I 
preserved his life in the war between the gods and demons, 
he offered me two boons, and swore to perform them ; and I 
have now requested that my son Bharata may be installed 
as coadjutor with the Maharaja, and that you may be sent 
info exilo in the wilderness of Dandaka for fourteen years : 
If, therefore, von desire that your father should act accord¬ 
ing* to his path, yon will go out of the city this day, and 
return not for Kmrtpun years, and you will permit Bharata 
to govern the Raj.” 

At this merciless speech, the Maharaja was pierced with 
grief, but the words of Kaikeyi had no effect upon Rama; 
they fell upon, his mind like Sparks of fire upon the ocean 
waves, and he felt, no kind of sorrow, but replied :—“ Be it 
so ! I will depart into the forest that the Maharaja may 
fulfil the promise which he has made : But wherefore is he 
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distressed ? Whatever my father, or my preceptor, or the 
Maharaja may command, that I will, cheerfully perform: 
Let messengers on swift horses be despatched to bring 
Bharata from the city of Gmvraja, and I will hasten to the 
forest of Dandaka, and abide there fourteen years.” And 
Kaikeyi said :— u So let it be: Let not your fathers shame 
atfect you, but depart immediately, for until you are gone 
out of the city your father will neither bathe nor eat.” 
Thus urged on by Kaikeyi, as a horse is urged on by a whip, 
Rama replied to her thus :—“ I obey the wilt of the Mahri- 
raja, for there is no act of virtue greater than that of obey¬ 
ing the command of a father and fulfilling his engagements : 
Bear with me whilst I take leave of my mother Kausalva, 
and console my wife Si't&, and then I will this day depart to 
the wilderness of, Dandaka.” With these words Rama 
bowed at the feet of his father, who was lying senseless from 
grief, and he prostrated himself at the feet of Kaikeyi, and 
went out from the inner apartments, followed by Laksh¬ 
in ana and all Iris friends. All excepting Rama were bathed 
in tears, but not even the loss of the Raj, or the prospect 
of weary exile, could affect the dignity of Rama, any more 
than the taking out of a pot of water can lessen the ocean, 
or pouring in a pot can increase it. Withdrawing his ey6s 
from all the preparations for his installation and the insignia 
of royalty, he manifested neither the slightest change of 
countenance nor sign of sorrow, 


Knvkwoctho rhe only ijbmt worthy of special notice m the 
t*ve. foregoing narrative is the stress laid upon the stoicism 

soU‘-e<mtroi of of Rama, or rather upon the perfect control winch 

K.'uim. ? 7 , A 

he maintained over his passions, at the very moment 
when the cup of happiness was dashed from Ins lips, 
swf*8t*id ujkmj and he was condemned to hopeless exile. The ex¬ 
tent to which this virtue is carried by the Hindus is 
perfectly marvellous. The news of sudden and dire 
calamity will be received with a composure and 
dignity, which no one but an Asiatic could display; 


the defile by 

modern. 

Hindus. 



' find which arises partly horn a belief in the inevit- history of 
able and irresistible decrees of fate, and partly from p** T iv-. 
a careful training in the habit of self-command. 

The next scene, namely, R/una’s interview with 
his mother, is even more touching, and may be re- llis mot ^ cr - 
lated as follows :— 

When Kiima left tlie presence of the Maharaja and Kai- proceed* to tin: 
keyi, ho proceeded towards the apartments of his motlier : tiotfe‘’ lt01 l * 
Kausnlyli, And as he passed the first apartment, the ancient 
men standing at the) door cried out:—“ May he conquer 
gloriously.” And as lie passed the second apartment, he 
saw the 1 h-ahmans, deeply versed in the Vedas, aud ho 
Loved to them. Then as he went to the third apartment he 
saw the maid-secy ants, and children, and matrons, and those 
expert at keeping the door; and the women, full of joy, 
rushed off to carry to Kausalya the nows of her serfs ap¬ 
proach. Now all that night the Rani Kausalyd had been on- Kmisaiyfi/s wor. 
gaged in religious mortification, and in the morning she was in behalf of her 
paying divine honours to Vishnu. Desirous of propitiating 
the bright god in favour of her son Kama, she had clothed 
herself in silk, and performed all tlie ceremonies of- thanks¬ 
giving and joy, and offered up the burnt-offerings, after they 
had been duly consecrated by mantras from the sacred Vedas. 

'When .Roma entered the elegant apartment of his mother, ho B&m fiucts her 
beheld her fanning the fire of the sacrifice, and he saw all tacr^ri^ 
that she h ad prepared for the service of the gods ; the curds, 
the rice, the ghoe, the sweetmeats, the parched grain, the 
white garlands, the boiled thick milk, the sacrificial, wood, 
and the jars of holy water, The pious Kansaly& had rolled 
up her silk garment like a rope, and thrown it over her left 
shoulder, and drawn it loosely under her right, arm ; and she 
was weary with religious observances tod internal abstrac¬ 
tion of mind, but still eager to propitiate the gods. Seeing Her joy at see* 
her son Kama, she arose full of pleasure, and as he bowed to m 
her feet she embraced him, and kissed him, and said;— 

<f Mav you attain the ago, the renown, and the virtue of the 
royal sages of old, and the merit worthy of your race : 0 
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Btoia, your father the Mahdraja, faithful to his word, will 
this day install you into the office of coadjutor in s he kaj. 

Thon Rama, with joined hands, Lowed to his mother, 
and said0 mother, are you unacquainted with this 
heavy calamity now impending, which threatens sorroA to 
Sita and Lakshmana ? It is Bharata whom the Maharaja 
will install as his coadjutor, and as for me, I am to go into 
exile for fourteen years, and dwell in the wilderness ot Dan- 
daka, and perforin all the duties of a \ anaprastlia, and l ive 
on ,fruits and roots.” 

Terrible_«K«rof When the Rani heard these terrible words she fell down 

to the earth, like the bough of a saul tree lopped by the axe 
of the forester, or like a god who had fallen from heaven ; 
and Rum a raised her. up, and gently stroked her with his 
hand. At length, in.an agony of grief, she spoke as follows : 

0 my son ! 0 Rama! If you had never been born I 

should have been saved this bitter sorrow : A barren woman 
has only the gri >f of being childless, and knows not what it 
is to lose a son : 0 Rama, I am the chief Rani yet whilst 
you are hero I have been supplanted, and now what shall I 
have to su tler when you are gone ? My death must be the 
consequence : Disliked and neglected by my husband, I am 
already contemned by the servants of Kaikeyi; and now 
those who serve mo will see t he son ot Kaikeyi installed in 
tlie Raj, and. will not vouchsafe me a word: 0 mv son, how 
shall I, thus deeply afflicted, be able to behold the face o|the 
wrathful Kaikeyi ? Seventeen years, 0 Rama, have 1 passed 
since your birth, hoping that my sorrows would one day 
end: 0 Rama, I am worn with age, and I cannot sustain 
the loss of you, nor the persecution of my rivals : You, too, 
doomed to hunger and fatigue, are now sunk in misery with 
wretched me : Surely my heart is as hard as a roclc, since it 
lias not burst ere now like the banks of a river in the rainy 
season : There must be no room in the mansions of Yann 
or death would have seized upon mo this day, like a lion 
springing upon a trembling doe: Wbafc is life to me ? I he 
sacrifice performed for obtaining a son lias been to me like 
seed sown upon a barren land : If you go into the wilderness 



.1 will follow you, like a feeble cow following her calf: But, HisrrouY of 
O llama, it is not- pleasing to me that you should forego the 

Raj and go into the jungle : The MaMraja is subject to the —-- 

words of a woman, and has become the slave of Kaikeyi: SfllhoSj, 10 

Yon, O llama, have committed no fault that you should be 

driven into exile; and what son who remembers the duties 

of a ruler, would regard a sovereign who has sunk into his 

second childhood ? 0 Rama, before this matter is noised 

abroad, do you assume the management of affairs 1 Who 

will oppose you? If, urged by Kaikeyi, your father should 

appear hostile, do you slay him without remorse; enslaved 

by Kaikeyi he has sunk into childhood, and rendered his old 

age contemptible in the eyes of menh 

Lakshmami then said :— a 0 mother, your words are per- 
iecfciy just: Sou have spoken what is in my mind : 1 long to 
see Him a upon the throne, and should any one come to op¬ 
pose him, I swear by you and my weapons that he should 
soon behold the mansions of Yama : So long as I, who am 
the servant of Rama, am here, who will clare to give the Raj 
to any one else ? ” 

When Kaitsalya heard these words, she rejoiced greatly, Kausaiyfi n^n 
and thus addressed Rama :—“ 0 son, you have heard the luJ£,lorettBAuuk 
words of your brother: If you approve, do that which lies 
before you: It does not become you to depart hence at the 
unjust words of my rival, and to leave me a prey to grief; 

If you desire to act rightly hearken unto me 1 If the Maha¬ 
raja is entitled to your respect and obedience, I am, accord¬ 
ing to the Sastvas, entitled to even more; and I command 
you not to retire to the forest: If you leave me 1 will, refuse 
all food, and you will sink into hell.” 

Rama then spoke thus to his mother :—^ I cannot tons- HAma refu*o.«to 

„ tmmgress bis 

gress my lather a commands ; and therefore I entreat vour !ttt,lc ^ 8 
; ^ J manda, 

permission to depart to the forest : No one is degraded by 
obedience to the command of a father.” Rama then said to 
Lakshmana :— u 0 my brother, the distress of my mother is 
immeasurable, but truth is founded on virtue, and virtue 
consists in obedience to a father : Having engaged to obey 
my father, I cannot render my promise void,” 
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The wretched Kausalyk still implored her son to remain, 
or else permit her to accompany him; but Rama would not, 
and said to her:—“The authority of the Maharaja is 
superior to all other considerations: Ho is your husband, 
and he is to you as a deity; and how can you condeinnypur- 
S elf to become a widow whilst your husband is still alive ! ” 
He then took his leave, saying:—“ Bharataincurs no blame 
by accepting the Raj, nor Kaikeyi by accepting the favour 
from the Mahdraja, nor Dasaratha by giving the Raj to 
Bharata rather than break his ■word.” But the words of 
RAma could not remove the heavy gviei of Kausalya; fov 
she loved her son very much, and she. feared that when he 
was gone her wicked rival Kaikoyi would heap insult ; upon 
her; and her heart was much oppressed, and she could om\ 
pray for the welfare of Rama, and engage in religious rites 
in the hope of propitiating the gods. 

The foregoing narrative furnishes a perfect pic¬ 
ture of a Hindu mother whose whole soul is hound 
up in the well-being of her son. Her prayers and 
f sacrifices to the gods in behalf of If dm a, ate precisely 
such as Hindu matrons in the present day would 
offer up on similar occasions But with her the bittei 
disappointment was overwhelming, and she was 
wholly unable to exercise that self-control which had 
been so nobly displayed by Rama. In the agony 
of her sorrow she suggested disobedience, rebellion, 
and parricide; to which, however, Rama turned a 
deaf ear; although the hare fact of her making such 
propositions would seem to indicate that such revolu¬ 
tions were by no means uncommon in the courts of 
Hindu Rajas. Next Kausalyd prayed that she 
might be permitted to accompany Rdma into the 
jungle, and thus escape from the contempt ot the 
palace slave girls, and the exultant face of her de¬ 
tested rival. But Rama still refused, failing not to 
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"'remind uer in Brahmanical language of the duty history o* 
which she owed to her husband, who was to her as 


INDIA. 
Part IV. 


a deity. Lastly, in a noble spirit of filial obedience, 


Noble spirit of 

he absolved his brother, his step-mother, and his inf? to CeriHUre 
father from all blame in the cruel measure which do- m's parent..'’ 


priced him of a throne and condemned him to a 
lengthened period of exile. 

The next scene, comprising Rdma’s interview 
with his young-wife, forms another of those beautiful Kit “' i 

pictures of a wife’s love and devotion, which are so 


frequent in Hindu poetry . The story is as follows 


HI 


When Rama had taken leave of his mother, he departed 

;• to take k.avooE 

out of the palace, and proceeded to his own house. Mean- 
while, the beautiful Sitd, not knowing* what had occurred, and 
rejoicing in her husband's coming installation, was standing* 
in her own apartment with eyes fixed upon the door, anxious 
for the return of her lord. When Rama, with saddened 
countenance and drooping* head, beheld his beautiful wife, 
dearer than life, modest and adorned with humility, he could 
no longer restrain his sorrow. Seeing that R/una was sor- Site’s loving 

. , . ill i * anxiety. 

rowful, ruta was anxious, and asked him the reason of his 
melancholy in these words Why is it, 0 R/una, that you 
are not as yet installed, or is it that the moon has not yet 
entered the mansion of Pushyd ? Why have you not- the 
royal umbrella over your head, and why are you not fanned 
by the claim am ? Why do not the hards repeat your praises, 
and why are you not attended by your servants, and priests, 
and counsellors ? Why do I not see any signs of your in- 
sb Ration Y Let me know all and be relieved from my 
suspense ! ” 



■ 

m 


At these words of Sitd, Rama told her of the two promises JM.ma 
which Dasaratha had made to ICaikeyi, and how Rharata coming tmkf 


was to be installed in his room, and ho himself was doomed 
to fourteen years' exile in the jungle. And Rama said :— 
“ The Maharaja has appointed Bharata to be his perpetual 
coadjutor in the Raj ; and he is therefore to be honoured by 
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you: By the command of my venerable father I go this day 
into the forest; it will become you therefore to devote your¬ 
self to vows, and fastings; and acts of devotion : My aged 
mother, wasted with grief, demands your respectful atten¬ 
tion ; my other mothers must also be duly honoured by you 
according to their rank ; and rny two brothers, Bharata and 
Satrughna, should be constantly regarded by you as your 
own brothers or sons: 0 beloved one, I must depart to the 
great forest, and do you remain here obedient to the com¬ 
mands of Baja Bharata, and never praise me in the presence 
of Bharata, for a Raja cannot endure to hear the praises of 
any one beside himself.” 

Sitd, angry but yet humble, replied as follows :—•“ i.) 
Itdma, what words are these? A wife must share the for¬ 
tunes of her husband; and if you this day depart to the 
forest, I must precede you and smooth the thorns : Wherever 
the husband may be, the wife must dwell in the shadow of 
his foot: I shall live in the jungle with as much ease as in 
my father's house, and shall enjoy happiness with you in the 
honey-scented wood : I have no fear, and I long to roam in 
the forest with you, and view the lakes and rivers, and the 
flowers and water-birds: I will be no burden to you, but if 
you leave me I will die.” 

Then Rama, wishing to turn the mind of his wife from 
going with him into the forest;spoke to her as follows:— 
“.0 Sit/t, the forest is not always pleasant, but I know that 
it is always dangerous : You are very delicate, and the be¬ 
loved daughter of a Raja: You have never been in the sun 
out of your own room; how then can you brave the dangers 
of the wilderness ? Yon are surrounded and attended every 
clay by your maids how t hen can you go out into the jungle 
without a servant near you ? Your feet are as delicate as 
the petals of the lily, and the pebbles and the briars will 
afflict you grievously: You are like butter which will be 
melted away by the sun at noonday : You will have to cross 
many rivers, in which there are serpents, "and'crocodiles, 
and sharks : The roaring of the lions and the thundering of 
the cataracts are terrible to hear: The roads are infested 
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with w'Ul elepliauts ami filled with thorns ; and tho jungle history or 
covered with rank weeds in which venomous snakes lie con- * NJ>1 ;!: 

coaled, so deadly that their breath alone will kill a man: -- 

Sometimes you will have to subsist upon grass seed; some- iJiWlfood -' 
times upon bitter roots and fruits ; and sometimes yon will 
not find even these things, and will have .to fast many days : 

At times you will be athirst, and there will be no water: 

.For garments, you will have to wear the bark of trees, or Corner. 
the skin of the antelope; and at night you will have to sleep m - ut - 
upon grass, or upon the bare earth : Reptiles, mosquitoes, >j op<|ulfors .„ i(3 
Hies, scorpions, and fierce birds, will bite and sting you, and 8C0 ' V ? 1,S : 
afflict yon in your sleep: Fearful Rakshasas infest the wil- ^ksims«»; 
demess, and will cat up a whole man at a single meal : Your, 
beautiful locks of hair will become a tangled mass, and will 
lose their colour from want of oil: Besides all this suffering solitude, 
y° u will be without friends ; and how can this be endured by 
a woman ? It is my knowledge of all that you will have to 
suffer that prevents my taking you with me: Exposure to ur( , 
the heat, cold, and wind renders the frame lean and ema¬ 
ciated : M hat enjoyment then can you experience in the 
forest, whilst I shall be filled with distress at the sight of 
your afflictions ? You are dearer to me than my own life, 
and 1 cannot consent to your suffering pain on my account; 
so take my advice and remain at my house : Though I may r;*™ d^i,™ 
bo travelling in distant parts, yet still you shall always he 
present in ray thoughts; and though separated in our eyes 
we shall never be separated in our hearts : Moreover, separa- afU;ctiou * 

Won often increases affection, and ho alone can perfectly en¬ 
joy the felicity of connubial love, who knows what it is to 
have been separated from his wife ; So bear all these things 
in your mind, and relinquish your plan of a companying me, * 

and do yon determine to remain here.” 

Hearing the words of Rama, Sita was greatly distressed, sitA replies thu 
anrl her eyes were filled with tears, and she replied in a low «iitm 
tone thus “ 0 Rdma, I am fully aware of all the evil *° od ‘ 
things that have been described by you, but in your pre¬ 
sence ail that is evil will be turned into good : The fierce 
ani -nils of the jungle, the elephants, the lions, the tigers, 
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and all the beasts of prey will % away, when they behold 
you : The grass and the seeds, the roots and the fruits, will 
- in your presence be more delightful than amrita ; and if I 
should fail to procure these things for food, I can never be 
deprived of the amrita of your words : As for garments of 
bark and antelope's skin, I am not sorry to wear them, for 
the goddess ) ktrvati wore them for the sake of her husband 
Siva : Sleeping with you upon a bed of grass will give mo 
more delight then sleeping by myself upon a bed of the 
softest down : Without you my life is not worth preserving, 
but with you not even Indra could terrify me : 0 my lord, 
by following my husband through affection, I shall be fault¬ 
less, for the husband is the chief deity of the wife: It is 
written in the Vedas that the woman who always attends 
upon her husband, and follows him like a shadow in this 
life, will in like manner follow him in the world of spirits 
lb becomes you, therefore, O .Rama, to take me with you 
that I may share in your pleasures and in your pains, for the 
desert with all its evils are far better in my sight than-all 
the pleasures of this palace without you." 

But notwithstanding all the entreaties of Sitd, Ratna was 
unwilling that she should go into the wilderness ; and, be¬ 
holding her weeping, lie bowed down his head, and fell into 
a deep meditation. And Sit4 saw that he was sad, and that 
he was not inclined that she should go with him; and hm 
face reddened with anger, and the tears foil from her eyes 
like honey from the red lotos, and she said :— u Shame on 
my father who gave me to a husband who has no spirit within 
him ! 1 hose who say that J;(1ma is brave, courageous, and 

strong, speak falsely : He has no power to protect his wife ; 
and surely the Maharaja has acted wisely in not giving him 
the Raj: Having once married me he now wishes to give me 
away; and to whom am I to go, and where am I to remain 
for fourteen years ? " Then she suddenly checked herself, 

and repented the harshness of her words, and said :_ <( I 

have never given you any cause for offence, but if I have 
done anything Wrong I pray you to forgive me : i can bear 


anything but separation from you : I entreat you tp take mo 

1 Bp™ 
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wittfyou: Do not disappoint mo, 0 Ram a I ” So saying, history of 
aho foil at the feet ©f lier husband, and wept very bitterly p^lrrv 

At these words, Rtima could no longer shut his ears to - , - 

, , v '• RAms, yield* to 

the pray or or bita. Ho took her by the hand, and wiped w v e ’ s ^ 

, i . _ _ ■ , 1 treaties. 

away her tears, and spoke to her in a mud voice thus:— 

<s Why, my beloved, do you blame me without understand¬ 
ing me ? My heart's desire is always to remain with you, 
and i would not care to attain the exalted position of Brahma 
should 1 he without you: But when 1 thought over the 
perils of the wilderness, and the delicacy of your frame, I 
desired, for your own sake to prevent you from accompanying 
me : Now 1 am satisfied that you are determined at heart io 
go with me, and therefore it is not proper for mo to leave 
y' u behind : Go you, therefore, and take leave of all your su¬ 
periors, and of your mothers-in-law, and throw off all your 
ornaments, and present them to the Brdhmans, and to those 
who may bo in need." 

Them Sit'd was filled with joy, and did as she was com- su&'sj 
mantled by Rdtna. And Lakshnmna approached his brother Uk*h\mm 
and entreated that he might bo permitted to accompany Koompany^ 
thorn into the wilderness, and Rama gave him leave. Then R&m<l * 
il.una and Situ gave all their jewels and goods to the Br&h- w&i».n and sua 
mans of their household, and to other Br&lnnans, and to ji!w < »is/,•, ,o e Jood « 
their own servants, and to all the needy who came from afar n»ms and bio 
to receive presents from Rama ; and then they took off their 
shoos, after the manner of devotees, and went with bare feet 
to the palace of the Mah&raja to take their leave of Da- 
saratha. 


. The foregoing dialogue is almost too beautiful for 
criticism. I ho delicate girl-wife not only compels Rima. 
iner reluctant husband to take her with him into the 
jungle, but even pictures the delights of jungle-life ; 
although, to one bred in the luxuries and seclusion of 
a zenana, such a life must havo presented a thousand 
terrors. 

Next follows the last sconce the farewell visit of ^ 
lianup Sita, and La k slim an a to take leave of the in ana to tho. 
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‘TmhI °* According to European ideas, such a visit 

could scarcely have been expected under the cir¬ 
cumstances ; and yet it is strictly in accordance 
■\vu.h Hindu ideas ol the respect due to a parent and 
a superior, even in such a time of trial. The story 
proceeds as follows :— 

Meantime the rumour spread throughout the city of 
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Ayodhyli, that Rdma, and liis wife Sltfi, and Bis brothri 
Lakshmana were to bo sent out as exiles into the wilderness 
of Dandaka; and all the people were time dor struck at tlio 
tidings, for they had been expecting to see the installation 
of Mma; and all of them were grieved to the heart, and 
became so senseless, that though they had eyes they could 
not see, and though they had ears they could not hear. 
And all the inhabitants of the city crowded around the 
gate-way of the palace; and even the women came out from 
their inner apartments, and sacrificed their shame and 
modesty, and stood round the palace gate-way. Presently 
the two Pririces, and the wife of llama, were seen walking 
with bare feet towards the palace of the Maharaja; Mm a 
walking first, and Sita close behind him, while Ijakshmaha 
brought up the roar. At this sight the whole multitude 
wore filled with grief, and bitterly reproached the Maharaja. 
Some said that he was an old hollow tree, which had gem r- 
ated the fire which was destroying a blooming garden. 
Others cried out that he was possessed by demons, saying : 

<( Unless the Maharaja were possessed by demons he 
could not have sent his son into exilo; since no father is 
capable of sending away his son, even if that son were full, 
of faults, whilst llama is full of every kind of virtue.** Son; 
of the people thought of accompanying Rama into the 
jungle, taking with them their wives and families, and 
leaving Dasaratha, and his wife Kaikeyl, and his son Bharat a 

to rule the desert city of Avodhya. Others said :_ “ Why 

do you blame tho Maharaja, when it is Kaikeyi who is the 
root of all tin's evil ? She persuaded the Maharaja by sweet 
and coaxing words to send Rama away, and to give the Raj 
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a: Perchance Bharata is in the plot, and therefore nisi out op 
remains in the city of his mother's fattier out of sh&mo : If pv^itv 

lie felt so strong a desire to rule the Raj, he should have - 

asked Rama for it; and then he would have obtained the 
Kaj without any misfortune befalling Kama.” 

W hilst the people were thus lamenting, Rfima approached scene m th-> 
the apartments of the Malmmja, and hoard the lnmeuta- 
t.ions of his father, and the imprecations which ho cnji-'Snt 
tiaued to pour upon the wicked Kaikeyi, At length King IntiT 
the chosen Counsellor Sura antra made known to Basar. m,u,L 
at ha that his son Rama stood at the door; and the MaM- 
raja, ordered that all his women should bo summoned 
t< > that apartment, and that Rama should then enter the 
room, tor he cared not to be alone when he took leave 
ol Ins son. Then all the women advanced with a slow 
pace into that room, and thoir eyes wore red with weeping, 
mvi Kausalyfi was in the midst of them. Then Rrtma, and swamin**m* 
Situ,-and Lakshmaua were conducted into the presence ofbSS 0 " 
the Maharaja; and the Mahdraja, surrounded by his wives/fehminl RUd 
arose from his seat, and then fell upon the ground in a 
swoon ; and Rama and Lakslimana ran towards him and em¬ 
braced him with their arms, and placed him on the royal 
couch; whilst the cries of that multitude of women filled 
the palace, and mingled with the clanging of their orna¬ 
ments. Then It&ma, with joined hands, said to his father: 

* ( 1 entreat you, 0 Maharaja, to look with a propitious 
eye upon me who am ready to depart to the wilderness of 
.Jandaka : Permit also Lakslunana and Sifcd to accompany 
me to the forest: O fountain of honour, command us even 
as Brahma commands his children.” 

The Maharaja then gazed steadfastly upon Rama, and The Maharaja 
.rod: 0 Rama, I have been infatuated with Kaikeyi jy^i*oihu ia 

through the promises I have given to her: 0 Rama, sot 
aside myv commandment, and become this day the Raja of 
Ay odliya ! ” llama replied, with joined hands “ My lord Mm* refuse*, 
the Maharaja has yet a thousand years to live upon the 
earth, and 1 will abide in the forest without desiring’the 
Raj : When fourteen years have passed away 1 shall'have 








HISTORY or completed my vow and will again embrace your feet : Who 
Past r/. in this earth will hereafter obey the commands of his father 


—4 -jf I now violate them?” Then the distressed Maharaia 

The MnMnija , , . J 

imj>krosRinia said to his atlcotionate son :— u 0 beloved one, rs o without 

UV Hfcuy one (lay . n ® 

haste m a safe and good road, but go not away to-day : 
The evening is approaching, and refreshed by the sight of 
you, let me enjoy one good day move : Spend this night 
with your mother and mo, and to-morrow do ,as it pleases 
you : O Hama, 1 have been deceived by a woman, who lias 
covered her evil designs, like a fire that is covered by 
ashes.” 

jRftma 'inves Rama replied :—To depart hence is my only desire : 

not delay. Let the Raj, with its people and wealth, and waving fields 
of corn, he given to Bharata ; for my resolution to embrace 
a forest-life cannot be shaken: 0 Maharaja, let the promise 
given by you to Kaikeyi bo fulfilled to the very uttermost! 
Observing your commandment exactly as it was delivered, 
I will reside in the forest foi* fourteen, years '}■ and T swear, 
O Maharaja, that my only desire is that your word should bo 
fulfilled, and your character be cleared from every stain of 
falsity: 0 my lord and father, I cannot stay longer, and I 
pray you to restrain your grief; it is no affliction for me to 
depart: Kaikeyi said to mo : —“ E&ma, go to the forest! ” 
Seeks to console 1 replied :— e< I will go ! ” I will therefore keep my word : 
tho Mahmuja. q venerable father, be not distressed ! We shall enjoy our¬ 
selves in the quiet forest, filled with gentle cleer, and vocal 
with the song of birds ; and when the fourteen years are 
expired you shall behold us again, and your promise will 
have been fulfilled.” 

interne.of At these words all the wives of the Maharaia wept 
cepti»igKaiiv(‘yi. bitterly, excepting only the remorseless Kaikeyi ; and the 
Chief Counsellor Smnantra wept in like maimer. And the 
Maharaja was overcome with anger, and ho moved about his 
head, and sighed heavily ; and ho began to wring bis hands, 
and to grind his teeth, and his colour changed, and his 
eyes reddened with rage, and he fell anew into the depths 
torrSti’-rf- luftp9 an S u1 ’ s ^* Then Sumautra, seeing the deep sorrow of the 
Wev I s upon ^R'haruja, tried +o pierce the soul of Kaikeyi with sharp 


mb 
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niblo as thunderbolts, saying : — “Yon, who history op 
have abandoned Dasaratha, aro the murderess of your bus- 

band and family ; by your vile deeds you have afflicted him —-- 

who is invincible as In dm, as immovable as a mountain, 
and a* impassable as the sea : The will of the husband ought 
to pm wail over the wife, far above the gratification of her 
children : Mon succeed to a Baj according to their seniority, 
and is it your wish to annul this law? But let your son 
Bbar.ua become the Baja, and let him govern the Raj: Threaten*to 

i n / ... . r T ... , V accompany 

Whore Lama goes wo wall go: No Brahman will remain m Rama wall nil 

. , ° , the people; of 

s our dominions : We. the inhabitants of the city of Ayodby*L Hosaia ami 

■ , r J J J > leave the Raj 

and all the people of the country of Kosala, will certainly uninhabited., 
go into the jungle with Rama: What pleasure then will you 
have in obtaining a Raj which has been abandoned by all 
your friends, by all the Br&hmana, and by every good and 
loyal subject? Your deeds are so heinous that I wonder 
flie earth does not open at the sight of your abominable 
conduct: Who hut you would fell a mango tree with an axe, 
and plant a tree of harsh and worthless berries in its room ? 

0 Ram, obey the will of your husband, and be not obstinate implores 
in transgression, for a husband is like the sovereign of the mua ^or det*V 
gods : Let the lotos-eyed Ikima, the virtuous, the first-born, nn,iatlon * 
the generous, the energetic, the mighty, be installed in the 
Raj ; for hear in mind, O Rdni, that if Rama leaves his 
father and goes into the forest, your infamy will fill the 
whole world/’ 

At these words of Sum antra the ibim Kaikeyi was Kaikovtun. 
neither moved nor distressed, nor was her countenance movo ' 
changed. So the Maharaja said to Sum antra :—“ Speedily The JLMraja 
ord r the army, composed of four bands, and laden with 
wealth, to accompany Rama ; let beautiful dancing-girls, and kW . Ul ' any 4 
musicians, and rich merchants adorn the train of my son ; 
let the warlike engines follow Rama, and the citizens also, 
and all kinds of carriages, with huntsmen and all who aro 
Skilled in the chase: Whilst hunting the antelopes, and the 
elephants, and drinking the wild honey, and beholding tlio 
flowing rivers, he will speedily forget, the Raj: Let all my store¬ 
houses of grain and treasure accompany Ruma, so that he 
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may dwelt happily in the wilderness; and Bharata shall 
govern AyodhyA until tho prosperrius RAma shall have ac¬ 
complished all lie desires.” 

At these words of the Malidmja, the lit Am Kaikeyx was 
greatly troubled and sore afraid; arid she said to Dasarntha: 
—“ My son Bharata will not accept of a Raj which has been 
Stripped of its wealth, arid become like -wine which hu lot 
its strength. ” Dasar&tlia replied: — u 0 you v bo one, 
having loaded me with a grievous burden, v.Ji you a.‘diet 
me whilst I am bearing it F What has become ••..of your 
former pretended love for Rama?” Kaikevi said :—“ It is 
meet that he should go into the forest, even as one of vour 
own ancestors sent out his eldest son A.samanj-'i■/’ 3 t)asa- 
ratha replied :—“ Asaman ja was a wicked pmi.ee; he caught 
the children of the people in the streets, and threw hem 
into tho river Sarayu; but wliafc has Rama don-, that he 
should be seat into exile ? 0 Ram, to abandon a virtuous 

son would destroy tho splendour of Indra; arid I, with all 
the rest, will turn my back upon the Raj, and pleasure, and 
wealth, and will follow Rama this day; and leave you with 
your son Bharata to enjoy the pleasures of the Raj/' 

Then the humble Rama supplicated Maharaja Dasaraiha 
in these words :— ct 0 Raja of Rajas, what occasion have I 
for soldiers or for followers, who have abandoned all society 
and enjoyment to live on the wild productions of tlie forest ? 
"Who, having given away an excellent elephant, is desirous 
of possessing the grass rope which binds it round t O lord 
of the world, what occasion have I for troops ? Bring hither, 
I pray you, the raiment of bark, the spado wherewith .1 may 
dig for the roots, and the basket covered with leather m 
which I may carry them ; these are for me who am to reside 
fourteen years in the jungle.” Then Kaikoyi, devoid of 
shame, brought herself the dresses of bark, and said before 
all tho people " Put them on J ” And the migluy Rama 
received the bark dress from Kaikeyi, and threw off his 
garment of fine linen, and all his ornaments, oven Hie mar- 

Tl»b reference to the cruelty of AwMauja i- remarkable from it* being one 
of the very few traditions which appear to refer to the ancient lUgu* of AyodhyU. 
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to him by the father of his wife Sita, and history of 
mbit of a sago.. Lakshin ana also in like 

f manner pat off his elegant imd ornamented dress, and put . 

on the habit of a devotee in the pre sence of his father. 
b ■ i, accustomed only to a silken dress, started at the sight. sitA weep over 
.f «:tio bark raiment, like «• doer at the sight of a snare; and 
idled with shm.ie : and deeply distressed, she received the 
lull it • h cruel Kaikeyi. Then with tearful counte- 
,';urc she- siid to Lakshmana,: — a What am I to do with 
chose garments of bark? I have never worn such clothes, 
and I do hot know how to use them.” At these pitiful 
words of Situ ill the women began to cry, and MaMraja 
Dasuratha t o preached Kaikeyi, saying : — “ 0 shameless 
K iikoy:, v 0 \/a determined to ruin mo; but answer uie * 

one thing : You asked me only for the exile of R/rnia; why ftar * 

then do you giGp the bark raiment to Lakshmana and Sita? f •' 
llama is bound for my sake to wear the garments of a 
devotee according to your request ; but Sita and Lakshmana 
accompany llama of their own accord, and are not bound to 
obey your commands/* 4 

The sago Vasishtlm then said to Kaikeyi :—“ 0 worth* re " 

less woman, you are the disgrace of your own family, and 4v 1 
you have imposed upon the Maharaja without the shadow 
of an excuse : It is improper for Sitd to go into the forest, 
and she ought to abide here in the house of Rama : If Sita 
goes into the wilderness we will attend her, and all the city 
will attend her likewise: Even Bharata and Satrughna will 
go when Rama goes, and attend upon, their elder brother: 

Govern, alone then the country when it shall be empty and 
destitute of men : You wicked woman, there will be no city 
hero unless Kama resides in it, and the wilderness which he 
may inhabit will instantly become a great country : You, 
rapacious for your own son, have plunged him into misery, 
for there is no one in all the Raj who will not follow lttfma: 

0 Ivmkeyj, to-day you will see the boasts, and the serpents, 
and thefodeer, and the birds accompanying Rdma; and even 
tho trees will turn their faces towards him ; Present, tlmn, 

4 The. lyre .said "to turn* been made of the bark of trees, in all pro- 

Imbilvh , were made of.a thick cofim* cotton expressly for jungle wear. 
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0 R6ui, exe client oimmenta to your daughter-in-hiw, and 
take away the dress of bark, for site shall nob wear it: 'The 
exile of R&ma Was alone requested by you. ” 5 

At those words of Vasishtlia, the Maharaja ordered his 
storekeepers and treasurers to present Sit& with clothes and 
ornaments sufficient to last her for fourteen years; and the 
men did as they^vore commanded,, and Sltd threw* aside the 
garments of bark, and arrayed herself in excellent attire is 
before. The Maharaja then said :—“ Bring the chariot arid 
take Mma in it'; that he may appear to be going on a 
pleasure excursion rather than into exile.” 

Then Rima and Slta and Lakshmana turned to KausaTy# 
to take their leave of her; and Kausalyd said to Rama :*~ 
“ SU4 is unprotected, and Lakshmana is a more boy : Do 
you take care of them in the wilderness, and above all 
take care of yourself, and never forget me, who am your 
unfortunate mother.” Here she was choked with grief, 
and could speak no more'; and Rama said to her>— 
“ Lakshmana is my right hand, and Sit& is my shadow; 
so you need have no fears on thei r account; For myself 
fear nothing, but engage yourself wholly in consoling my 
father Dasarathtfc: By your favour I hop© to be successful at 
last, and to absolve thy father from his promise, and return 
again to the Raj.” Kausalyd then said to Lakshmana:— 
“I rejoice to see your attachment to Rama; you should 
mutually protect each other, and Slta should lie the object 
of your common care : Consider Rama as your father, and 
SToa as your, mother, and serve them as you have served us.” 
Kausalyii then embraced Sit 4, and kissed her, and said :— 
“The nature of women who have been constantly honoured 
by their beloved husbands, is to neglect their lords in time 
of trouble; but in the heart of a virtuous woman her 
husband is esteemed snored, and regarded as the pure foun- 

» The whole of this episode in which Vasishtha reproaches Kaikeyi in evi¬ 
dently an interpolation in the original tradition. The idea? expressed me almost 
precisely the same as thoso which had been previously pxpressed by Sumaitra. Tn 
the original story the gift of the dresses to Sitft, probably followed immediately 
I,per (he declaration of the Maharaja that SHfi was'not required to wear the gar¬ 
ments of bark. 
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jipiDKDa^pincss: Tims, though my son Kama is exiled to 
the jungle, lie is not conte nptible in your sight, hub is 
regarded as your deity, in poverty the same os in wealth.” “ 

Then Sita, with joined hands, replied thus to the mother of Sity’B w»piy. 
her husband :— u 0 excellent one, I will do all you havo 
commanded ; for I am acquainted with the duty of a woman 
towards her lord, and could no more depart from virtue than 
light could depart from the moon : The lute yields no music 
it it bo divested of its strings; the chariot moves not with¬ 
out wheels; and a woman bereft of her husband has no 
pleasure though she have a hundred children: Scanty is the 
joy derived from a father, a brother, or a son; but who does 
not honour a husband, as the source of happiness without 
bounds : To the wife a husband is even as a god.” After 
this, Kama took leave of the other wives of his father, and 
he said to them :—“ Whatever 1 have done amiss through 
ignorance while living with you, I entreat you now to for- 
give.” When the ladies heard these pious and humble 
words, their hearts were penetrated with grief, and they 
filled the palace with their lamentation and wailing. 


RAma fakfts 
Ifavo of the 
other women. 


The parting was now over, and the unfortunate mh - i-nment*. 
trio were to bo conveyed to the frontier in the$Sf or 
chariot of the Maharaja. But the story may bo 
related at once as it is told in the Rdm&yana :— 

After this Smnantrn said to R&ma :— “ O Prince, ascend 
the chariot, and. I will drive you whithersoever you desire to 
go.” Them the weapons were placed in the chariot, and all m™, Sfjwnnd 
the clothes and jewels which the Maharaja had given to <a , Wr"in th« 
Site, together with a strong basket covered with leather, *w" 1 ‘" u 
and a spade ; and Sita. ascended tho chariot, and R6ma and n ' a " ** 
Laksh.ms.na did likewise, and Sumantra mounted the driv¬ 
ing seat, and drove the willing steeds with the swiftness of 
the v ind. Then the whole city of Ayodhye was filled with Kxeitomrnt in 
tumult, and resounded with the noise of intoxicated el o- Ay“ Shift* 
pirn rits, the neighing of horses, arid the clanging of orna¬ 
ments ; and all the people wore in deep affliction, and ran 
after the chariot like persons running to plunge into water; 

. von U. 9 
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Tory op and they cried out to Human tr a :— u Pull in the horses that 
pIiitiV. we nia y behold the face of Rama !The distressed Maha¬ 
raja in like manner rushed out of the palace crying :—“ I 
will see my beloved son," And there was a great noise of 
weeping women like that of a female olephant-whea her mate 
is bound by the hunter. But R&ma commanded Simian tra 
to drive on, and the dust raised by the chariot--wheels was 
laid by the falling tears of the citizens. The whole city 
was steeped with water, for the people were frantic with 
grief; and the tears foil from the. eyes of the women, as 
water falls from the lotos when struck by the leap of a fish. 
° ftlw ^ 10 ha raj a, seeing that the city was overwhelmed with 

sorrow, fell down beneath the affliction like a tree whir!; 
has been severed from its roots; and a tumultuous noise 
arose behind Rama from the men who Supported the Maha 
raja in his swoon. And Rama looked behind him and saw 
his father Dasaratha, and his mother Kausalyd, running 
after the chariot, and heard thorn calling upon 8 urn antra to 
rein in the horses; but lie commanded Su mantra to drive 
on; and the heart of the driver was torn by the conflicting 
orders as if it had been torn by the ehariot-wheels. And 
Rama said to Su mantra:—■"When asked by the Maharaja 
hin"eif° wherefore you did not rein in the horses, say that you did 
bj a i'uhiuhood. bear; my deep distress has driven mo to this false¬ 
hood." So Su mantra drove on the restive horses, and t he 
royal Counsellors said to .Dasaratha :— a 0 Maharaja, no one 
follows far after him whom they expect to see return." 
But the wretched MaMraja, with a sad countenance, stood 
still with his Rdni Kausaiya, watching the chariot as it was 
driven further and further from Ins eyes. 

General mourn- Meanwhile all the ladies of the royal household were 

filled with distress, like cows who have been bereft of their 
young. The priests who served the sacred tire made no 
oblation to the gods; the householders prepared no food; 
the moon forbore to shine ; the sun disappeared while it was 
yet day; the elephants rejected their fodder; the cows 
refused to nourish their calves; mothers felt no pleasure* 

the planets approached 


Thfi MuMroja 
ami Kausn’yn 
command Su- 
mantra. to halt. 


Kama desires 
Summit*, to 


juK throughout 
the city M ml 
palace of 
Aj'odhyA. 


even in the sight of their first-born : 



the^mtKm in evil aspects; the stars appeared gloomy and history qi 
moved backwards; the clouds were driven by the wind pxiir tv, 

until they resembled a troubled ocean in the air; the city - 

was moved out of its place; and the four quarters of the 
heavens were in groat agitation and overspread with dark¬ 
ness. The whole city of Ayodhyii was tlirown into mourn¬ 
ing, and resembled the earth and mountains when deprived 
of Indi a ; father's aud mothers ceased to think of their 
children, wives forgot their husbands, and lovers failed to 
remember each other. 6 

jNow so long as the Mah&raja beheld any vestige of his The Maharaja 

11 1 I • ; 7 . , , . 1/t J ® _ falls to t ho 

beloved ana virtuous son, he raised himself up on the earth ejrtin but is 
to behold him; but when ho could no longer see the dust of Katwai.yft and 

o h'likevi 

tho chariot-wheels, he fell again to the earth in the deepest 
misery; and the beautiful Kausalyd attended him, holding 
h> right hand, and Kai key i followed him on his leftside. 

When the Maharaja saw that Kaikeyi was there, he said to 

her :— ff 0 Kaikeyi, bent on evil, touch not me ! I wish not JiwhJS by b ° 

to see you, for you are neither my wife nor my friend : You, K:iik< ‘W 

who have abandoned virtue for the sake of wealth, I now 

abandon for ever: Your hand which I took in the presence 

of the sacred fire, I relinquish for ever, both in this lifo and 

the next: If Bharata, receiving this flourishing Raj, bo 

pleased with what you have gained for him, he may present 

mo with what funeral offerings ho will, but none shall 

approach mo.” Then the R6m Kausalyd, wasted with dis- Kaiwalyd raises 

tress, raised the Maharaja from tho earth, and wiped the Wm * 

dust from off him. And he repented on account of Rdmu, 

like one who lias murdered a Brahman, or touched fire with 

his hand ; and ho vented his grief thus " The foot-prints Hlur , u ,„ 1;v 

oi the excellent horses that have borne away my son are tio,lS ^ n ’ 

si ill in tho road, but the great ono is to be seen no morel 

My sog Rdma, who has ever slept on soft pillows perfumed 

f> The Mithor of the Adhy&tnm Rairi hyena here introduces a very extraordinary 
> ’em tw the purpose of enforcing tho belief in the divinity of Rfima. It will 
ho reii'.t'iinhen.'d that tho Muh&raja had two priests, namely, Vasiahtlui and 
V unadov i. Of these V&madeva i t said to have preached a iong sermon to tho 
pivpV of Ayudhyu, explaining how Rfcma was an incarnation of Vishnu for the 
d' atruction of Rhvana. Tho matter of the sermon is so entirely theological that 
it is s fserv-.d for discussion in a future volume. 
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THE KiMAVAXA. 

wi th sandal wood, and been fanned by damsels adorned with 
costly ornaments, will this night take shelter beneath a tree, 
with a Mock of stone for his pillow;; an 1 in the morning he 
will rise covered with dirt like a buffalo arising from a 
muddy pool: The inhabitants of tho jungle will behold the 
valiant R6ma riring and departing like ono forlorn : The 
beloved Sltd, ever worthy of happiness, will bo wearied with 
the entangled thorns, and alarmed at tho roar of the wild 
boasts of the forest: 0 Kaikoyi, be whatever you desire, 
and dwell a widow in the Raj; 1 can livo no longer without 
tho presence of llama,” Thus lamenting, tho MahArnja 
entered his beautiful palace, like one who offers tho house 
of mourning after he has burned a deceased kinsman. 

Seeing the city bereft of its people, the Mah&raja entered 
the palace as the sun enters a cloud, and ho said :—“ Carry 
me speedily to the apartments of Kausalvd, the mother of 
Rdrna, for nowhere else can my heart obtain ease.” Then, 
those who were waiting on tho Mahdraja carried him to tin 
chamber of Kausaly/i, and he ascended a couch and sank into 
a delirium. And tho night overspread all around, like the 
night of universal death; and at midnight the Maharaja said 
to Kausalyd :— Je 0 excellent Kausalyd/I cannot see you ; 
touch me I pray you witli your hand, for my sight has gone 
after Rum a.” Then tho Rum, seeing him lying on tho 
couch mourning tor Rdina, drew near and sat by the side 
of her afflicted lord, and thus addressed him:—“That 
female reptile Kaikoyi, having shod lior poison upon Rama 
and cast her slough, will now go about with cose, and 
will terrify mo like a venomous serpent: Better would it 
have been for me, if Rama had dwelt in the city as a wan¬ 
dering mendicant, or if he had been condemned to servitude ; 
but the wicked Knikey t lias cast him out to be a portion to 
tho R^kshasas, as fuel is thrown to the sacrificial fire: Tho 
hero of mighty arm, attended by his wife and brother, 
has been Condemned by you to exile in the forest, and 
what can await them but tho direst distress ? How can these 
tender ones drag on their wretched lives feeding on fruits? 
Alas ! they are like the remains of a tree, which has been 








devoured by elephants or destroyed by the jungle fire before history of 
its fruit has ripened : Yet even now the day may come when p^iv. 

I shall again behold BAma, and his wife Sita, and his brother r 

Lakshmana; but when w ill that day arrive ? When will this 
renowned city of Ayodhyti, hearing that the two heroes have 
returned from the forest, once again be filled with gladness 
and bo decorated with banners ? When will the city be ' 
moved with joy at beholding these two heroes, like the sea 
at the new and lull moon ? When will the thousands of 
people scatter sweetmeats in the streets, as the two sons 
enter Ayodhya adorned with beautiful ear-rings and holding 
up their scimitars? When will the daughters of Brahmans 
jo\ fully go round the city with fruits and flowers ? When 
will my son Ihima, who is old in understanding but endowed 
like the gods with perpetual youth, when will he return and 
revive us like a seasonable rain ? 0 Maharaja, like a cow 

whose calf has been carried off by a lion, so have I been de¬ 
prived of my offspring by the tigress Kaikeyi.” 


The foregoing story of llama’s departure into n-viow ftho 

• 1 . . \ J 1 foregoing n&r- 

exile is replete with man}' touching references, winch 5“'‘^nure ml “ 1 
to the European would appear to be exaggerations, mo ‘ 
but which are never for a moment doubted by the 
Hindu. Thus it seems difficult to understand why Rowton^y 
IWma, SftiL and Lakshmana should have walked to 
the palace with bare feet instead of proceeding j;?J t awwaabtt ^ 
thither in a chariot; but according to Hindu ideas 
the conduct of the exiles would have been regarded 
as contumacious and defiant had they approached 
the palace in a more ostentatious manner whilst suf- 
fering under the displeasure of the Maharaja. Again, 
the sorrow of the royal household may have been ex- 
aggerated by the bard ; but still some allowance must '' 
be made for the 


overweening 


and demonstrative 


Sympathies of 


affections, which on ail occasions are strongly mani- thSdi'.sUo“ h 
tested in Hindi! families. The excitement of the ljJ 

times. 
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people of AyodhyA has also been described with 
much poetical extravagance and embellishment: but 
still it should be borne in mind that in ancient times, 
when the Hindi! sovereignties had been as yet un¬ 
disturbed by Mussulman invasion, the attachment 
between a people and their Raja was of a strong and 
patriarchal character; and the domestic incidents of 
palace-life were regarded with an interest and sym¬ 
pathy which finds but little expression in mo in n 
history, excepting in tho fervent loyalty of the 
people of England towards tho family of out sove¬ 
reign lady Victoria. 

The filial obedience of Riima is of course intended 
as a model for all time ; and to this day his refund 
to countonanco any scheme of disobedience or re¬ 
bellion, his patient self-sacrifice in order that the 
promise made by his father should be fulfilled in its 
integrity, and his loyal reverence toward- the Malul- 
raja and tho Rants, are regarded as bright examples 
to be followed when required in every Hindu family. 
The cruel and relentless Conduct of Kaikeyf is in 
like manner intended as a solemn warning to a young 
and beautiful wife against exercising an undue in¬ 
fluence over a fond husband, and causing him to 
commit the injustice of promoting her son at tho 
expenso of the elder branch of the family. Rut inas¬ 
much as a favourite wife is more prone to ambition 
than a son is prone to disobedience, tho lesson in 
volved in tho tradition of Kaikeyf apparently exer¬ 
cises but little influence in those households in which 
a husband is married to more than one wife ; and it 
is by no moans unfrequent even in tho present day 
for the youth and beauty of a favourite wife or con¬ 
cubine to prevail over tho bettor judgment of an 


uxorious Chieftain. 
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JOURNEY TO CHITUA-KIJTA. 

The journey of RAma with his wife and brother, nisTor* of 

• , r . , . . INDIA. 

.immediately after taking leave ot the Maharaja, is iu«t iv. 
described with considerable clearness in the R&mA- iuwwroiiowd 
vana. The route lay in a southerly direction from j^SSi 

. % J throe status. 

the city of Ayodhyd to the country of Bunclolkund ; 
and the three most important stages are as follows : — 

1st , Srino/VYEKA, the modern Sungioor, which is m., * 
situated on the left or northern bank of the river Bunpoor, on 

ml . . ... the loft bank of 

{ranges. 11ns was an important station, inasmuch t,ta> Ww, «5® M - 
as :t formed the frontier town between the Raj of 
Kosala and the country of the Bhfla, and appears to 
have been the residence of the lUifl Raja. 

2nd, PrayaGA, tlio modern Allahabad, which is 2 ;«'. *i*y*«*. 
situated at a very holy spot according to Hindu 
ideas, being at the junction of the two sacred livers, Sb^SI 1 * 0 * ,u " 1 
the (hinges and the JunuiA. Praydga was the scat 
of a famous Br&hman named BharadwAja, who is 
said to have dwelt hero surrounded by a band of 
Rrahman disciples, who led the ideal life of austerity, 
sacrifice, and devotion, which is so frequently de¬ 
scribed and lauded by Brnhmanical bards. 

.’ird, Cuitra-kuta, a celebrated hill, which is «r<i. cwtrv 

. . ^ 1 kit? a, to th - 

.situated, to the south of the Juinnd m the country of gj*^ flhu 
Bundelkund. This was the seat of VAlnn'ki, the sage 
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mmov and bard, who became famous in after .years as the 
author of the Kanuiyana ; and who was surrounded 
a society of disciples, and led tho same mode of 
life as was pursued by Bharadwaja. It was on this 
hill that the exiles ultimately took up their abode, 
and passed some pleasant years. 

The narrative of the journey may be related as 
follows;— 

Now all this while, though (lie Maliiraja had been carded 
back to the city of Ayodhyd, yet the people would not re¬ 
turn from following the chariot of K&inu ; and when tho 
evening was come, Shmantra halted tho chariot on the 
banks of the river Tam and, and loosened the weary horses; 
and the horses drank of the water and rolled them,solves 
in the dust, and then plunged into tlio flood-, and began 
feeding on the benks of tho river. And Kama fixed upon 
a pleasant lodging on the banks of tho Tanm.su, and he 
said to Lakshmana :— <( I will spend this night in feeding 
only on water; this is my choice, although there is abund¬ 
ance of wild fruits.” Then, the sun being sot, Sum antra 
tied up the horses and gave them plenty of fodder ; and when 
all had performed their evening duties Snmaotra and Laksli- 
rnana prepared a bed of loaves, and thither Kama retired 
with liis wife SitA. And when Kama and Ska had fallen 
asleep, Lakshmana related to Simiantra the various excel¬ 
lencies of Kama ; and when tho night had almost passed, the 
early dawn beheld Lakshmana and Sumantra still convers¬ 
ing respecting the merits of Kama. 

[ n this manner Kama and the people that were with him 
spout the night on the banks ot the river ramasa; and at 
early mondr g Kama arose from the bed of leaves, and seeing 
the people very quiet) he said to his brother: fcf 0,Lakfdi« 
mana, behold these people devoted to us, and inattentive to 
their own houses, locked in sleep beneath the trees; these 
citizens have vowed to bring us back, and will never 
leave us while their lives remain r Let us therefore gently 
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awaiting the 
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the chariot while they are sleeping boneatli the trees, history or 
nil take our departure; lest they be overwhelmed with 
trouble on account of oul- distress” Then at the command Sumarit “ 
of llama, Sumantra harnessed the horses to the chariot, and ^ives towjmid 
llama, and Slid, and I deshmana mounted it; and RAma 
said to Sumantra :— <( Turn back the chariot and drive it a by 

short while the way we came, that the people may see the Tw “a»k 
footprints of the horses, and think that I have returned to 
the city of Ayodhya.” So Sumantra drove the chariot back 
a short distance towards the city, and then turned round 
another way, and again came to tho river TamasA. And tr- people ro ' 
lum tho citizens awoke in tho morning they were over- Ayoihyft. 
whelmed with sorrow at finding that. Rama had departed; 
botpiesently thoy saw tho track of his chariot, and they 
followed it a little way, and then lost it, and they filled the 
air with their lamentations. After a while they approached 
the city weeping abundance of tears, and their grief broke 
out alYesh. No one rejoiced, and no one was cheerful; the Mournful r.p- 

, , . . .. , fxwmuoc of tho 

mercharus conned to expose* their wares, tho bazaars were city. 

empty of people, and no one was pleased at finding lost 
goods, or at the increase of wealth, or at the birth of a first¬ 
born son; every house was filled with weeping, and tho hus¬ 
bands who had returned homo full of distress, were tor¬ 
mented by their wives as the elephant is tormented by the 
iron hook of his driver. And the women of tho city cried lamentations 

of the women. 

out in their grief :— H What are houses, or wealth, or child¬ 
ren, or pleasure to ns, who cannot behold llama : Blessed 
are tho rivers and pools which R6ma shall purify by bathing 
therein : Tho forest abounding with beautiful groves, the 
rivers, tho lakes, and tho verdant sides of the mountain will 
all be adorned by the presence of RArna: Tho greenwood 
shades and hills to which Rama may resort, will honour him 
a a most beloved guest; Tho trees laden with flowers and 
blossoms, and covered with humming bees, will point out 
JMnm to one another: The mountains, through compassion 
for Rama, will display fclioir most beautiful flowers and fruits 
even out of the due season, and pour forth their varied 
cataracts of pure water: Let us follow RAma; and we will 
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attend upon SM, whilst you, 0 husbands, wait upon Rama.” 
Them aP the women wept aloud, for Kama was dearer to 
them even than their own sons. 

Meanwhile IUima and the others had crossed tho river 
Trnnasd, and journeyed far away from the place where they 
had slept, and viewed the villages cultivated to their utmost 
borders, and passed through the rich country of Kosala, 
which was plenteous in corn and wealth, and abounded with 
sacred groves and places of sacrifice, and was covered w a 
pleasant gardens and mango trees, and filled with men 
generous and happy. Presently.Rama saw the divine Oranges 
flowing in three directions; the riverwhich is frequent* - !v y 
holy sages whose hermitages adorn its banks ; the river 
where the plod females resort at festive seasons, and la 1 * in. 
its cool and pleasant waters; the riverwhich dashes against 
its strong banks with a terrific sound resembling u deep 
laugh, or smiling with its pure foam, now flows with n 
divided stream and anon is diversified with whirlpools ; ! n< 
river which abounds with the pure lotos, and where the gods 
perform their ablutions; the river which rolls on gently 
Shelving shores, bordered with pure sand, vocal with geese 
and cranes, and adorned with flocks of playful birds; fin* 
river whose banks are decorated with trees growing in the 
form of garlands, and are hero and there covered with the 
expanded lotos; the river which removing every load of im¬ 
purity is itself .cl ear and pellucid; the river whose surround 
mg forests lire adorned with fruits, flowers, and leaves, liku 
a damsel with excellent ornaments, and resound with the 
roar of elephants as mighty as those that guard the universe, 
and as sportive-and generous as those which carry Indra, 
the sovereign of the gods ; the river which fell from the foe, 
of the divine Vishnu, and from the matted hair of the groat, 
god Siva, through the influence of tho sage Bhagiratha; the 
river Gangii, wife of Sumndra, pure and destroying sin. 1 Tho 
valiant and dauntless lUma, viewing this river full of waves 

i According to tho Pundits, the chariot passed over this river through the air. 
Between tho Tumaa& and the Gunge®, other rivers, including the GomatS, tiro 
! aid U) have been crossed by IUiim and his party in like man nor. 
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whirlpools, proceeded towards the city of Sringavora, histouy or 
"'li h is oji the borders of the Raj of Ayodhyd towards the j^^rv 

country of the Bhils. When ho had reached Sringavera, he- 

said to Su mantra :—“0 charioteer, to-day we will lodge in 
this place under that Ingudf tree, which stands near the 
rivor: There I will contemplate the chief of rivers, whose 
waters arc esteemed by the gods, the demons, and the 
Gam.lharvas, and prized by doer, serpents, and birds.” So 
Su mantra drove the horses to the Ingndi tree, and there 
Bdtha descended from the chariot with Sft&and Lakshmana, 
exclaiming :— (( Tins is a delightful tree.” 

Now Sringavera was the border town between the Raj norte town bo¬ 
ot Kosalaaud the country of the Bhfls ; and the Raja of the rVrKowu* hm! 1 1 
Phils was Gull a, wl o was a valiant and renowned chieftain r!!untry! 
and a friend to Rdma. When Raja Guha heard that Rdma Gni>». Raj* of 
h id come into his dominions, ho went out to meet birn with terUiV, 
alibis kinsmen; and Rdma, seeing the Raja of the Bhils Seiji uiiity. 
approaching, went forward with Lakshmaua to welcome 
him. Then Guha manifested great sorrow, and he em¬ 
braced Kama, and bowed down to his feet, and raised his 
joined hands to his head, and thus spoke to him:—“O 
Kama, let this place be to you ovon as Ayodhyd ! What 
shall 1 do for you? 0 valiant one, who ever was so fortu¬ 
nate as to obtain a guest so highly beloved?” Then this 
excellent Baja Guha brought the arglia and various kinds of * 

provisions to Rdma, and said:—“Welcome, 0 valiant one; 
rny w hole Raj is yours : Wo arc your servants and you aro 
our lord : Provisions, beds, and provender for the horses 
are all at your command.” Rdma then embraced the Raja 
of tho Bhils, and said :— (i 0 Guha, through Tuy 
fortune I behold you and your friends this day in good 
health : Is all well in your Raj ? What you have brought 
through affection, that I accept, though I do not partake 
thereof: Know that I have assumed the dress of bark 
and the antelope's skin, and that roy food is fruits and 
roots: Through my duty to my father 1 am become a 
devotee of the forest, and I request a little provender for 
tbe horses and nothing more : Those are tlio horses of my 
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father Dasaratha, and I shall be sufficiently honoured by th 
attention paid to them,” Raja Guha then immediately 
ordered his men to provide what was necessary for tho 
horses. Meantime Rdma bound his garment like a rope 
’over hi -left she adder and under his right arm, and per¬ 
formed his devotions to the setting sun, and drank a jit Me 
•w ater which Lakshmana brought to him. Lakshmaua then 
washed tho feet of Earn a, and the renowned one slept upon 
the ground beneath a tree, with his wife Sita by his side. 
And Raja Guha, and the charioteer Sum antra, conversed 
with Lakshmana throughout the long night, and carefully 
watched Kama; nor would Lakshmana betake himself to 
sleep, though earnestly entreated so to do by the Lh.il 
Raja. 

When the goddess Night had retired, and the sun began 
to rise, and the call of the shrill peacocks was hoard 
throughout the forest, Lakshmana said to Runa :—“ 0 
excellent one, we will soon cross the swiit Ganges river that 
fills into the sou.’* And Raja. Guha prepared a stout and 
beautiful boat, furnished with oars and a helm, and capable 
of crossing the holy river with ease; and at the request of 
Rdrua, he put the baggage and the weapons into the boat. 
Then Rama took Sumautra tho charioteer with bis right 
hand, and said:—“0 Sumautra, enough has been done for 
me; and wo will now leave tho chariot and go on foot to the 
great forest: Do you therofore“spoedily return to A.yodhytf, 
and bo cautious in the presence of the Maharaja.” A* 
these words Sumautra was overwhelmed with distress nnd 
wept aloud; and Rama in mild accents addressed him as 
follows :—“ Amongst all the. descendants of Ikslvw&ku, I 
esteem no friend comparable with you: As Mai hi raj a 
Dasaratha has never caused me any distress, so I pray you 
not to distress him: Whatever the MnMrajn through affec¬ 
tion tor Kaikeyl may command, do you perforin without 
hesitation; for sovereigns should not bo resisted in tho 
management of tlioir affairs ; O Sumautra, act so that my 
father may not he absorbed in fruitless sorrow, nor even 
think of mo: Present my dutiful regards to him, and to 
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it.Vi, 'lid to all tho pious O at li- : •» of Ayodln A, and say history ■>? 

1 INI>l V. 

PAUT IV. 


(]i; 11 ; 1 bow at their foot: Say also fclie same to Kaikeyl, 
Siuniti ii, anil my other mothers, and to the unhappy Kau- 
Balya if she lias survived my departure : Then bow down to 
tie excellent and aged Maharaja, and say to him from 
: m * : — e 0 Raja of liajas, it does not become you to give way 
to morrow and distress on account of me, or Lalcshmaun, or 
Sita : in a virtuous cause wo could spend a thousand years 
in the forest at the word of our father: Neither l, nor Sltii, 
nor Lakshniana, are objects of regrot: Wo have relin¬ 
quished Avodhyd, and will reside in the great jungle; and 
when fourteen years are expired you will see us return : Let 
the mother of Bharata, the beloved consort of the Maha¬ 
raja, enjoy happiness, and govern the Raj together with her 
on .’ Haying thus spoken to the Maharaja in my name, 
do you repeatedly say to iny mother Kansalya, and the other 
IMrL, and to Kaikeyf, that wo aro well and bow to their 
feet. ; And when Bharata is installed in the Raj, do you £ay 
to him from me :—‘ Pay every attention to your own mother 
Kaikeyi, and have regard likewise for Sumitrd the mother 
of Lakshmana, and apeak graciously also to my mother 


Kansalyu." 

When the groat Kama had thus finished liia commands to 
Sum antra, Lakshin ana, enraged with Kaikeyf, delivered to ukshmiuW* ’ 
tlie charioteer a very angry message to the Maharaja; but 
Kama forbade him/and said to the charioteer: — “Let not a///. 1 hy 
the* disrespectful words which Lakshmana has spoken bo 
mentioned to the Maharaja: The venerable sovereign ought 
always to be ‘addressed in an affectionate manner, accom¬ 
panied with becoming prostration.” 

Hum tlie faithful and distressed Sumantra prayed that Samsir.tm’hro- 

i -ii . ... _ . 1 to mn»vn 

he might remain with Kama and bit & during their fourteen *l th fc l K (XiUl 

, . ' r<Tu.s<* I oy 

years sojourn m the forest ; for it waa the desire of his soul m,u *' 
to convey them again to Ayodhya in the chariot when the 

•*, 4 . r ” «—— 

2 This language addressed by Ufima to the charioteer, is generally admired as 
a proof of the goodness and mildness of the divine hero. But when it in rornem- 
’ K,i, l that this language wan addressed by a young Prmeo to the aged Minister 
°f his lather, the whole speech will appear affected and priggish to European 
eyes. 
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term of residence in the jungle had expired. But KYma, 
full of compassion, thus addressed hint :—“ 0 beloved of 
vour royal master ! 1 know your perfect devotion to me; 
hear therefore} the reason for which 1 wish to send you to 
the palace of Dasaratfaa : Seeing you returned to the city of 
Ayodhya, the Bain Kaikeyi will bo satisfied that I am gom* 
to tlie jungle, and will enjoy the pleasant Raj governed by 
her son Bharat a: For the sake then of gratifying both mo 
and tho Mahdraja, return now to the palace and declare 
exactly the messages which I have entrusted to you.” 

After this, Rdma spoke these important words to Baja 
Guhn :—“ 1 will now mat my hair as a devotee i od dejiart 
to the great forest of Dandaka : Bring me therefore ipoodily 
the milk of the fig tree! ” So the Raja of the Bln Is qiivddy 
brought the milky juice, and Rrima formed the jffto f»»r 
Lakshmona and himself. 3 Tho two heroes, of long ati I 
mighty arm, now appeared with their matted hair like two 
venerable -ages; and taking the road towards the iver 
Ganges, Kama said to his friend Guha:— (t If you wish for 
prosperity, attend to your army, your treasuries, and your 
fortresses, and the affairs of your llnj ! ” They then ap¬ 
proached the boat, arid Lakshmana, at the command of his 
brother, placed Sitd in the boat and entered it himself, 
llama then entered likewise, aud bade farewell to Sumontm 
arid Guha, who saw them depart with eyes overflowing with 
tears; and the boat guided by the steersman and propelled 
by the rowers then moved away with the velocity of tin 
wind. 

Now when the boat reached the middle of fcho river, Sit a, 
with joined hands, thus addressed the goddess Gauge:— 


3 Tho jaUi, or knot of hair, on the head, is peculiar to HimKi devotees Ac¬ 
cording to the AdhyCitma R&mfiyana, Ittuua chose this opportunity of withdrawing 
tho real Sitfi froui the gaze of men, anil substituting a false Sith in her room. 
Tho reason for this will appear hereafter; but the paasago may be quoted as fol¬ 
lows :— 1u Rfnnft then turning towards Sitfi, said to her:-**! have for uges Jr t* 
my love ! found a habitation for thee in my heart; enter and dwell therein ; it is 
not proper that thou sliouhbt bo exposed to view.” Sitfi in obedience to her hus¬ 
band's order entered into his heart. Mima, through his owu power, created a 
form resembling Slt&, which he placed by his side; this form was so exact a r- - 
semhlr.ncc of Sitfi that there was not a singlo hnir different.”' 
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^jfefifythis son of Dasarathu, keeping the commandments of history of 
the wrio Mi'ha raj a, bo preserved by theo, 0 Gnngd; and 

after resiiiiog fourteen years iu the forest, may he return- 

again to the palace at Ayodbyd, with his brother JLakab- 
inaiia and myself: Then, 0 excellent goddess Gangd, vvlion 
Wvi shall have returned in prosperity, with all our wishes 
gratified, we shall worship thoo with great joy: Thou, O 
goddess. art one who flowing in three directions came from 
the world of Brahma: I howto thoo, 0 goddess; I offer 
piait-i to thoo, O beautiful river: When lirtma, through 
your favour, .returns and obtains possession of the Itaj, I will, 
iu gntitudo to you, give to the Brahmans a hundred thou- 
sand cows,besides raiment and ornaments: Having returned, 

( r to the palace at Ayodhyd, I will offer to yon a 

thousand jars of spirituous liquors, and rice mixed with 
Uriah ) ' I will sacrifice to all the goes who inhabit your banks, 

JHtd nuiko offerings at all the sacred places whether small 
or ; ycat : 0 excellent goddess, may this sinless i„ml valiant 
Uumki together with his brother Lakshinana and myself, re¬ 
turn from residing in the forest and again enter Ayodhyd ! y> 

Whilst the beautiful Sftd was thus praying to the god- Th» trio i«jui 
dess Gangd, the boat reached the south bank of tho river, SIm* 1 oftho 1 
amt tho two heroes bowed to Gangd, and quitted tho vessel 
ivccompanied by Sitd. And llama said to Lakskmana : — Order of nfcity 

( . . , through tho 

Lhis da v will hita havo to experience the pa ms of sojourn* for*' Laksi*. 

4 * * * J nionn m fruit 

mg m the forest, and endure the roaring of lions and tigers, ,{{‘ h 

and tho grunting of wild hogs; so do you go ou before, and 
I will follow SitA” Then tho two heroes entered the forest 
w ith their bows in thoir hands, whilst Sitd walked between 
them, having Lakskmana in front and Rama behind; and at 
length they came to the sacred fig tree, with its numerous 
roots descending from its branches, and they sat underneath 
the shade of the fig tree. And ns they sat thero at their 
ease, they saw a beautiful lake of water thickly set with ^ * 
water lilies, and covered with geese and various kinds Of 


* This row of an offering of flesh-meat nml spirituous liquors to Gang&, is in 
accordance with tho ivha that, a l’emulo delights in these tilings. In tho Ad* 
hy&tmu Puniiran/i, Sft& is represented as rowing nn offering of cow's milk ami 
sugar. . * 
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ducks; fi nd they drank of the water [ and killed a deer, ami 
kindled afire, and prepared a repast; and when they hud 
dressed the deer, and given a portion to their ancestors ami 
the gods, the two brothers and Slt& partook of the nmatj 
and pro pared for lodging bon oath the tree. 5 And Itdimi 
s iid to Lakshina,na :— ( * This will be our first night in th > 
forest, freed from our attendants; and we - hall now resemble 
true devotees: Fear not, O hero, at being without attend¬ 
ants in this uninhabited forest, nor be dispirited at the de¬ 
parture of Sumanfcra: From this day it is my duty and yours 
to be ever careful to protect SitA : Bring some grass, 0 
Lakshmana, and prepare a bed for mo here, and a bed for 
yourself at a little distance from me.” Lakshmana, n 
prepared the beds of grass and leaves beneath the lordly 
tree; after which addressed him as follows:— u As¬ 

suredly the Maharaja sleeps at ease to-night, attended by 
Kaikeyi; but what wise man is there upon earth, who for the 
sake of a woman would abandon an obedient and beloved 
son? Perchance, Kaikeyi, intoxicated with the wino f 
prosperity, has abused my mother Kansalvd, and } our 
mother Sumitra: Wherefore, 0 Lakslunuua, go you to 
Ayodhyd, whilst I alone go with Sit A into the forest; Go, 0 
sinless one, and bo the protector of our mothers: Wretch 
that 1 ain ! my mother Kausalya obtained me in her old age, 
and brought me up with difficul ty; and now sho has been 
deprived of me just as she was beginning to enjoy the fruits 
of her labour: What is she the bettor for having a son that 
assists her not ? 99 Thus lamenting, Rama gave way to his 
tears and wept aloud. Then Lakshmana said:—“ 0 excel¬ 
lent hero, it is unworthy of you to grieve; your weeping* 
answers no purpose, and fills Sitd and myself with sorrow : 
Suppress your feelings, 0 excellent one, and dismiss grief: 
It is for little minds when sunk in the mire of .distress, to 
lament like an aged elephant sinking down in a muddy 


5 This passage in which the illustrious trio nro represented 09 eating flesh- 
meat, jis well as other* of a similar character, are placed in brackets because the y 
ir* omitted in the North-West recession. They are, however, of undoubted 
authenticity. 
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Myself and Sitl, peeing you thus distressed, must 
Sv>on empire like two fishes taken rmfc of the water: 0 hero, X 
h’cl no desire to see my father Dasaratlia, nor my brother 
Satr jglirm, nor my mother SuniitrA, nor heaven itself.” 
IU-'t •, ha ring these weighty words of La k slim aim, dis¬ 
missed distress and embraced his brofchor, and said to him:—~ 
(t I abandon grief !” 

4 ho two heroes and Sltd then passed a pleasant night 
under the fig tree; and whon tho cloudless sun had risen, 
they plunged into the vast forest, directing their course 
towards tho hermitage of tho sngo BharadwAja at Pravdga, 
where the holy Ganges unites with tho river Jumnfi. When 
• : day was nearly at an end, Bama said to his brother:— 
,; 0 Lnkshmana, behold that smoke which ascends from the 
snored fire at Prayuga; We have assuredly found the junc¬ 
tion of the Ganges and Turnnd, for tho murmuring sound 
can be heard of the two fierce streams dashing together, and 
I can already see tho trees around the hermitage of 13ha- 
radw&ja.” Then Baum, and Lakshmana, and SitA proceeded 
along, and when the sun cast a long shadow they arrived at 
the confluence of tho two rivers, and approacliod the hermit- 
ogo of BharadwAja; and they beheld tho great sage offering 
tho sacred fire, surrounded by his disciples and engaged in 
devotion. lUma then advanced a little way, and bowed his 
head respectfully, and related his story to tho sago; and 
Vharodw&ja having courteously inquired of lUma respect- 
ing his journey, brought water and argha, and presented his 
gacri-s with food, and wild roots, and fruits of various tastes, 
and prepared a lodging for them.* 
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• I he meeting between KAma find BharadwAja is nonjewbat differently 
d^crib* i iu the AdhyAtina Ramiiyunu, for the purpose of imparting a religious 
Hi^iflcunoe to the interview. The passage is as follow•• When Rfima W 
aud I'*'** ™™* cme near to the abode of MniradwAja, they beheld one of his di«! 
tuples, mat it tuna directed tho disciple to inform Ilharadwfija of their arrival ^idof 
thtir uesaro to pay their respects to him. Bharadw&jo was delighted. Ho aelrrieil 
* ,,oh ,u,rl<: * ns prop r for religious ceremonies towards &fana, arid then went 
omi uj meet the three, end fell at their feet aud worshipped them. He praised 
hama as the Supreme God, and incur nation of Vishnu, and said I have nagged 
thrill n |on g wmv of years in religious contemp, Ui. and Worship in the hope 

0 ** * 1 !, . buf Wltnmit 8UCl ' eSH ; this day have I obtained the reward of 

. iy f-utufal adoration of thy name ; I now see thee.” B&mu, gratified at his ex- 
VOL. II. if) 
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And the sage said to R&ma :—“ This place is large, rni- 
inhubitud, and pleasant, and rendered pure by tho conflu-- 
once of tho two great river.*: 1 pray you therefore to dw-ll 
here at oaso.” But R&ma replied :—“Q divine one, the 
people of the city of Ayodhvfi, and Raj of Kosala wwl often 
com(6 hither to see us, and therefore I do not approve <>* 
staying here : 0 holy one, look out for a pleasant hermitage 
in a lonely place where Sita may enjoy herself/ 1 Hearing 
TV*snKcm*om- these pleasant words of R&tna, the sage said to him :—-At 


.Bharadwnjri 
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t«6 at 
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more lonely 
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oajh&m-ivata a short distance hence, 0 my lord, is a mountain on which 

in Bmuloliuuul 


on t w'lipjioaite you inay re wide; a mountain prized by sagos, and pui’O and 
.iiunui. * beautiful to tho bight is named Chitra-kuta: As lor,; :.s 
men behold tho peaks of Cliitra-kiita they have prospei ty 
and clearness of mind: Many sages, alter spending huiuli < ■* 

of years there, have ascended by their austerities to lieu*, on • 

I esteem this a proper residence for you, 0 Jidma, if you 
will not stay hero and reside with me.” Thus Bharadwnja 
received Kama and his. wife and brother with every alien 
lion; and tt&mn and Slid spent tho night pleasantly i , i 1 
delightful hermitage of tho sage. 

sriRouto: firem At tho dawn of morning Ramu presented himself before 
'jhiu»-ka?a. Bhanidwiija, and respectfully requested to be favoured with 
j»«piirture from hj a commands; and tho sage said :—“ O most powerful one, 
depart to the pure and pleasant mountain of Cbitra-kiT >, 
which abounds with fruits and roots : There wanderi ig with 
Situ, your mind will he gladdened with the view ot rivers 
and springs, hills and valleys, greonland slopes and cool 
Directionn«wrn oasc ,ades.” Tlien the two Princes howod to the feet of the 
groat sage, and prepared to depart, and tho sage directed 
them as follows “ A.t a short distance honco you will see 
a great number of huts; thence you will reach tho river 
Jumn&, and then you should inako a raft and pass the gre. t 
river which constantly abounds with crocodiles: On the 
opposite shore you will see a large green-leaved fig tree ; 
] 0 t Sita, joining her hands there, implore a blessing: A 

prcw'OBf, wed;—* We, priest! are K-liturtyns; thou art n Brfthmail : It is our 
,1,1 y to « rvo lice, to obtain thereby nur reward: Ilo vrV servos the BrMiwana 
faitivfuHy, will easily p**» over the w aters oi this transitory world.” 
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short distance further you will boo n dark forest; that ia tho HiswmT OP 


way to the hill Chitra-laita.” 


fAJ® iv. 



dried bamboos; and Lakshinuun cut down branches of trees 
and made an easy seat for Sit4; and R$ma placed hifi 
beloved upon tlio Beat on tlio raft. R&nm then put tho gar¬ 
ments, the ornaments, and tho spade and basket by tho 
side of Sit4; and the two brothers took a polo each and 
pushed the boat across tho swift^stroara. When they 
arrived in tlio midst of tho river, mtA tlms addressed tho imt*- 
rivet* goddess*.—goddess Juran4, hk^ngs attend thee, 

; «itn pt^si ng over thee ; May ray lord accomplish his vow ! 

I will v if n* to you a thousand cows, and a hundred jars of 
pirituc ua liquor, when K4ma returns in peace to the city 
winch is protected by tho race of Ikshw&ku” Having 
crossed the river and arrived at tho sacred fig tree, Situ tnv 
wtu.r, up to it with joined hands, and thus addressed tho 
tree:—“Salutation to thee, O great tree ! May my hus¬ 
band accomplish his vow ! May we again see Kau3ftly4 and 
the renowned Sumitra” Sit& then walked round tho tree 
with joined hands. And Kama behold his beloved spouse 
devoted to his interests, and he said to Lakshmana :— “Do UfrJww** 
you take Sit4 and proceed in front, whilst I will follow 
behind with tho weapons.; and whatever fruits or flowers 
SU4 may desire, do you collect thorn for her.” 8it4 then 
advanced between these two brothers like a female elephaut 
guarded by two males; and she asked Rama about every 
now flower and shrub and climbing plant which she beheld ; 
and at hor request Lakshmana brought her very many 
pleasant plants full of flowers, [Meantime, as Rama and 
Lnkshmatii wandered on their way, they slow many animals 
that wore tit for sacrifice and food.] 

Ha ving passed one night on the banks of the river Arrival at 
Jumna, the two brothers, together with Si hi, set forward at mra 
early dawn on tho road to Chitva-kuta; and as they i u held 
the trees bending with fruits and flowers, and tho large 
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licmoy-combs cotcrod with bees, and tho iniiltitudo of deoi 
and birds, th$>y rejoiced greatly, for they saw that there 
would bo abundance of food. And they went on until they 
came to the hermitages on tho hill where resided the great 
y&lmiki and other distinguished sages ; and they advanced 
with joined hands, and bowed to the feet of \ altniKi; uud 
tho wise sago, full of joy, returned tlieir salutation and bad e 
them welcome; and ildtna related to Yalmiki all that ead 
occurred. 7 K&ma then determined to take up his abode on 
the hill of Chitra-kiita; and at his command, Lakshmana 
brought various kinds of wood and erected a hut of branches 
and loaves. R&ma then said to Lakshmana: • Bring 
venison that wo may sacrifice to the god of the dwelling : 
Those who desire long life should propitiate the god of tlieir 
dwelling ; Having killed a deer, bring it speedily, O Laksh¬ 
mana.” And Lakshmana did as his elder brother com¬ 
manded ; and Rama again said to him:—“Dress tic 
venison that we may sacrifice to all tho other gods who pre¬ 
side over dwellings.” And Lakshmana brought an excellent 
antelope that ho had killed, and cast it on the firo ; and 
when it was separated from the blood, am! thoroughly 
dressed, tho devout Rama, skilled in sacrificial rites, per- 



1 '1-ho interview between lUmaandV&lraiki iethua described in the A.lUvUu, 
B&m&varm When the thrpe exiles camo to the river Jumnfi, Ttamu pur, on a 
reliirioua habit. Ilo then proceeded to ChUra-kfita, at which place dwelt a holy 
saint nnmod Vhlmlki, a fervent adorer of the dotty. They arrived at his house, 
where the y found ft pleasant, garden, in which water-fowl sported in the tanks ; 
tho'trees were loaded with delicious fruits and sweet-smelling lowers; 
of birds sang enchanting songs, especially those in praise of Rama. ltrfihmu* 
vore seated m all quarters reading the Vedas. Here were sages sitting with their 
eyr ,g closed, absorbed in meditation on Riima; others with rosarms at I nUi s 
in their hands were nailing on tho name of Kama. Others again with both hmuU 
raised towards heaven were performing the penance. Some held in their breath 
with religious fervency ; others performed various ceremonies in honour of Kama. 
Thus were all the sages engaged in contemplation on Almighty God. ^ hlnifki s 
soul was tilled with holy rapture on the approach of the three; especially wneift 
he perceived that Kama had m a religious habit,- his hair braided in a knot on 
tho crown of his head, a deerskin round his loins, his body rubbed over with the 
yellow earth, and having n bow and arrows in his hands. Vfdmlki was overcome 
with surprise at the brilliant appearance of tile three, but led Kfimu into his 
bouse, worshipped him, walked three times round him, and set before them the 
choicest fruits, of whi'dt they partook/* 

Yhlmlki is also represented us delivering a long religious discourse to R&mo, 
which will be considered hereafter. 
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tho sacrifice according to the Sasiras, and repeated 
the secret prayers, and performed his ablutions in the river, 
licit; a then made a place for an altar, and planted a grove; 
and )j ami his brother Laksiimana, and his wife Situ, 
entered the delightful hut, ns the gods enter their sacred 
;t- mhly. Thus having arrived at the, pleasant mountain 
(hiitra-krita, and at tho river Mand&kiaf, that excellent 
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plate which was frequented by deer and birds, JMtna was 
filled with joy, and relinquished all grief on account of his 


exile, 


The foregoing narrative does not call ibr much ^nrtho 

^ ° # foregoing ti.ir- 

remark. Suraantra, tho charioteer, seems to have tT 4 ™*'’ 
been directed to conduct the exiles to the frontier chMr *' k ' 1 ^ 
town of Sringavera; and this duty he accomplished, 

Clos ing tho rivers Tamasd and Gomatf on the way. 

At Sringavera ho took his leave and returned to . rh „ 0 „i,,.. 

Ayodhyd, whilst the exiles crossed to the southerly 2t'VuJ 1 rU'n*r* 
bunk of the Ganges, and proceeded due eastward to v ««-’ 
the celebrated station at Rraydga. At Frayihra thel^*" 
exihv crossed flic river Jurmia, and proceeded south- f^cliltm.ku^ 
ward into the country of Bundclkund, where they 
.finally took up their abode on tho hill Chitru-kuta ; 
which is said to have abounded in game, fruit, 
honey, and other products of the jungle which woro 
suitable for food. 

The worship paid by Sftil to the rivers Ganges ««■**««£ 
and Jumnd, and to the sacred fig tree, is well worthy Jti.,, 

r i* ii ^ ,. - .. , , „ . . J fc*«r«c| tree, 

of notice. It may be a relic of the old fetische by 

worship which undoubtedly prevailed in ancient 
India, and which, as such, will have to be consi¬ 
dered hereafter ; but still the picture of the faithful 
wife offering up prayers and vows on behalf of her 
beloved husband is over regarded with deep admira¬ 
tion by the Hindus; and indeed tho worship is 
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perhaps as largely practised by Hindu women in the 
present day as at any previous period. 

Another important circumstance connected with 
Rama's exile must also be duly noticed, namoly, tho 
assumed fact that a number of Brahmanical settle¬ 
ments, or hermitages, ' each under a distinguished 
sago, were scattered amongst the aboriginal popula¬ 
tion beyond the frontier of Kosala. Notice has 
already been taken of two of these settlements much 
further to the eastward, in tho narrative of llama’s 
expedition against tho Rakshasas ; namely, first, the 
hermitage at the junction of the Sarayil and Ganges 
rivers, which was famous as the spot where Siva was 
smitten by Kama, tho Indian Cupid, with the 
arrows of love ; and secondly, tho hermitage »f 
Visw&mitra in the neighbourhood of Buxar, which 
was famous as tho spot where Vishnu, incarnate ns 
a dwarf, took tho three steps which terminated in 
tho overthrow of Bali. In the present narrative of 
Rama’s exile two other Brahmanical settlements are 
described, namely, the hermitage of Bhnvudwaja 
at Prayaga, and the hermitage of Yalndki at Ohitra- 
Qumtinnpf kuta. Whether these Imrmitagcs did or did not 
in exist in tho days of Rima, is a question which can 
uUlnapost- scarcely be settled definitely; but the tradition that 
Brahmanical settlements were formed in tho midst of 
an aboriginal and hostile people is highly significant; 
and illustrates an important phase in tho history of 
tho Brahmans, namely, tho mode by which their 
influence was extended throughout India. This 
subject, however, will be discussed hereafter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DEATH OF MAHXxiAJA DASARATHA. 

Tub exiles having boon settled down in quiet history or 
residence on the hill of Chitrn-kuta, the story of j'abt'iv 
the R lvndyana once more reverts to the city 
Ayodliytt; and the melancholy events arc related ,7,3,,'or 11 ' 
which followed the return of Sumantra, and the into 

delivery of R&ma’s dutiful message to the MsM- 
raja. The narrative comprises four distinct scenes, 
namely:— 

1st, Palace scene, including the conversation 
between the Maharaja and Kausulya after the return 
of Sumantra with RAma’s message. 

2nd, The death of the Mah&raja at midnight. 

3rd, The morning sceno without and within the 
palace. 

4th, The summoning of the Council, and des¬ 
patch of messengers to bring Bharata to Ayodhyd. 

These events are highly suggestive of ancient 
Hindd life, bat demand no preliminary explanation ; 
end the narrative, therefore, may be reproduced from 
the Rum&yana as follows :— 

Meantime tho charioteer Sumantra had taken leave of ut, ' 
llaja Gull a, and returned with a heavy heart to the jpylese Ktoni of <u? ,w 
city of Ayo'dhyA. Tho people seeing him return without Ayodi^a. 
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Rama filled tho air with thoir cries; and he drove his chariot 
through the chief street/with his face covered, until he 
came near to the palace of Mali&mja Dasaratha. Then 
Sumantra descended from his chariot, and passed through 
the seven enclosures of the palace ; 1 and all the ladies of 
the Maharaja, seeing, him return without R&ma, were filled 
with anguish, and tneir bright eyes streamed with tears. 
And Sumantra quickly entered the eighth enclosure of 
the palace, and beheld the wretched Mah&raja in the 
whit house, wasted with grief on account of his son ; and 
ho approached the Mahhraja and bowed to his feet, and 
delivered the message which had been entrusted to him 
by Rama. 

When the Mah&raja heard the dutiful words of his eldest 
son, he fell down in a swoon ; and the R&uf KausalyA, with 
the aid of Sumantra, raised him up, and thus addresftod 
him :— <{ Arise, O Mah&raja, for no help can come out of 
this sorrow ! O my lord, Kaikeyi is not here, and you need 
Hot fear to converse about llama” Kausalyd then began 
to heap bitter reproaches upon Dasaratha, saving \±—“ 
ever abandoned a beloved and innocent son after having 
engaged to install him in the Raj ? If you had promised 
to grant two boons to Kaikeyi, why didyou promise to give 
the Raj to R&rna ? If you exiled your son for fear of 
violating your word why did you not fear to break the 
promise that you had made to your Counsellors to install 
Rama f Enslaved in your old age by tho love of a woman, 
you break your promise either way; by giving Mm a the 
Raj you would have broken your promise to Kaikeyi, but by 
sending him into the jungle you have broken your promise 
to your Counsellors: The oath given to a favourite wife, 
and tho exile of Rama to the forest, are crimes which I rank 
with the murder of an unborn infant: Happy is it for mo 
that Kaikeyi did not solicit tho doath of E&rna, for you 
would have granted that also without hesitation : Then 
R&ma would have been seized by the strong arm of power, 


1 Five courts or quadrangles aro specified on a previous occasion. See 
ante , p. 109. _ 
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a victioabound by its owner for a sacrifice; for in this 
world tin weak sink beneath the grasp bf the strong, as 
elephants in tho forest are seized in the grasp of lions ; 
Should R4ma return after his exile is accomplished, I can¬ 
not expect that Bharata will abandon the Raj and the 
treasures, nor would Rfnna receive them at his hand: If 
people first entertain their new' friends at a funeral feast, 
and afterwards invite the Brahmans, they will find that the 
Brahmans will not look with pleasure even on amrita when 
it has been left by others:. Will Br&hmans sit down before 
other Brahmans have finished their meat, and eat that of 
which they have eaten ? Wi ll an elder brother accept of a 
Raj which has boon enjoyed by a younger brother ? Will a 
tiger eat the prey which has been caught by another ? No 
oblations, nor ghee, nor sacrificial articles, nor sacred kusa 
gra: -g nor sacrificial posts, are ever again employed in a new 
•ceremony; and in like manner Rama will never look with 
pleasure on a Raj which resembles stale wine at a feast, or 
spoil, :d homa at a sacrifice: Rama will no moro endure such 
disrespect than a fierce tiger would suffer his tail to bo 
pulled with imp unity. * 1 ” 2 

The Maharaja, hearing this angry speech of Kausalya, 
thus spoke to her :— u 0 ivausalya, I entreat your forgive¬ 
ness with joined hands : Tenderly affectionate toward vour 
sou, do not pour salt into my wounds ! My heart is bursting 
with sorrow for my son, and your words are to me as 
thunderbolts: The husband of a chaste wife, whether 
virtuous or worthless, is her deity, her refuge, and the grand 
object of her veneration: Pardon my transgression, O 
RAiu ; in excess of agony do I supplicate you : Do not again 
wound me, who am already smitten and wounded by the 
god*: O goddess, I know you to be wise, and acquainted 
with the different passions of men; let me not again hear 
these bitter reproaches from you ! ” 
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2 This speech which has been put mtothe'moufh of Kausalya contains several 
sniM, whirl) may be regarded as so many inferential lessons in Brahmunkal 

l nv. The most important is that which gofers to the especial olaim.of the 

Jhahmans, which is still observed at all feasts, of being sc jved before those of 
any other caste, and of being served all at one time. 
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’When Karisalya, ever affectionate towards her husband, 
heard those .words of the afflicted Maharaja, aho abandoned 
Km-i.vH.ac ^ u ’ r distress on account of hor son, and ‘applying-her join- 

kn -wiod^.s hw ed hands to his, she bowed her head even to his feet, and 

IrawatfWHMloii hi . ’ 

mm?So r ahvr re P Ued: —“ ^ of Rajas, pardon my transgression! 

Wa. Through distress for my son, X have said what I ought not 

to have said: She who is supplicated by her husband 
with joined hands, and does not relent, is cursed both in 
this life and in the life to come : Pardon, O Maharaja, this 
fault of a distressed woman; you are the lord and deity 
both of myself and Kama: I know what is right, I know 
that you are acquainted with your duty, and are a speaker 
of truth; and what I have spoken has been through my 
affliction on account of my son : Grief destroys the under¬ 
standing, and the memory, and the patience; there is no 
enemy more destructive than grief: The touch of lire may¬ 
be borne, and the stroke of a dreadful weapon, ; her, O 
Maharaja, the distress which arises from grief is not to bo 
endured; even the sages when smitten with gHM‘ ha," ; sunk 
beneath the stroke: Those five days which ham pissed 
away since the departure of my son, are to me by tvason of 
my sorrow, oven as a thousand years : My grief 1” r my exiled 
sou increases like the waters of the Ganges after the de¬ 
parture of the cold season.” 

8r i, Last words Whilst Kausalyd was thus speaking, the day declined 
io iOul'^J aai ’ and the sun set ; and the ’Maharaja, composed by her words 
and wearied by reason of his mourning, sunk into tlie arms 
of sleep. And in the middle of the night the Maharaja 
awoke weeping and terrified, and said to his wife:—0 
Kausalyd, lam now giving up the ghost through grief for 
my son : My eyes are unable to see you, so do you come 
near and touch me ; those men can perceive nothing who 
are departing to the mansions of Yuma ; Could Kama once 
touch mo, and receive the Raj from me, I might even yet 
live: 0 Kausalya, I cannot behold you; my eyes and 
memory are gone, and the messengers of Tama are hasten¬ 
ing me away : What affliction can exceed this, that when my 
soul is departing I cannot behold Rama: My grief dries vp 
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^|^Koart as ho heat ot‘ the sun driest up pools of water : history ol? 
They are not men blit gods who seo the shining lace of llama p 4 iv. 
adorned with his beautiful oar-rings; and happy will they — 

b. who shall again behold liis fragrant face after he shall 
have returned from exile: O Kausalyii, my, heart is dying 
away; I am sinking into imbecility like the expiring light 
of a lamp which has been exhausted of its ail.” "VC hilo thus 
lam on ting, the oyes of Maharaja Dasarutha became fixed in 
death; and ho gave up fcho ghost in the presence oflvausalya 
the mother of IMma, and of Sumitru, the mother of Laksh- 
inana; and the two Mania swooned away until the morning, 
and no one know what had occurred. 

Now when the night had passed away, the bards and 
eulogists assembled, accordi ng to their custom, at the palaco totho 

of the Mahiraja. And they sounded aloud the praises of 
the VUharaja, and invoked the gods for blessings on his in^tho 
head, iixly the sound of those hymns and prayers spread 
ihro> • h ; the whole palace; and louder than all was the noise 
( ; those \vho$dechm>d the great deeds of the Maharaja and 
elm x 1 the! * hands in harmony. The birds who w ove sloep- 
i,, oa the? branches of the trees, or in the hedges, or on 
the roofs of the palaco, wore awakened at that mighty 
sound, and began to utter their cheerful notes. The JJrtfh- nnUimnua 

° , _ ohauntiiigt uo 

mans also filled the palace with the music of the Vedas, and Vedu». 
the sacred chaunting of the Yedic hymns. The servants were 
assembled in great multitudes ; the men-servants brought 
water in golden jars mixed with the fragrant yellow sandal 
wood for the morning ablutions; whilst a number of chaste 
young damsels brought articles of food, and those for orna¬ 
ment, all prepared according to the ordinance, and all of ex¬ 
cellent appearance and quality* After a while the sun arose, Appearanoo of . 
and every one stood with great respect and attention, wait- anxiously ex- 
ing for the doming of the Maharaja ; and when they saw that ‘ 
he did not appear, they lookod with anxiety one at the other . 
and said :— ff Why does - he not come forth ? 39 Then the 
ladies, who attended near the bed of the Maharaja, ap¬ 
proached to awaken him; and they touched his bod with 
becoming reverence; bub oven then they knew not what had 
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kistouy op occurred. At/ length they saw that his eyes were fixed, ami 
y*ART iv. that his pulse had ceased to boat, and they began to tremble 
~for his life. They also saw that Kausalj a and SumitrA, 
AiSm- ttt th * overc0Tne by distress, were lying in a swoon, their eyes 
istioiMi. swollen with grief. Then they Wept with a loud voice, like 
that of female elephants when their leader has disappeared : 
and Kau Silly & and SumitrA awoke from tlieir heavy slumber, 
and seeing that the MaMraja was dead, they fell to the earth 
with loud cries. Then Kaikeyi and all the other Ran is eamo 
forward and filled the palace with their lamentations ; and 
they all wopfc and screamed, and smote themselves with their 
hands. The Ministers, hearing that the Maharaja had died 
during the night, hastened to the chamber of death, and re¬ 
moved the distressed and devoted KausalyA, who was em¬ 
bracing the lifeless body of her lord., and pouring bitter 
words upon the cruel and remorseless Kaikeyi. But no 
funeral ceremonies could be performed at that time for the 
dead Mali 4 raj a, for all his four sons were dwelling at a dis¬ 
tance from the city of Ayodhyd. So the Ministers, directed 
by the Brahmans, would not bum the royal body, and they 
placed it in a bath of oil, whilst all the BAnis wept aloud 
and cried :— <( Onr lord is dead ! ” And the illustrious wives 
of Dasaratha, overwhelmed with sorrow, walked up and 
down as if bereft of their all; and Ayodhyd appeared as a 
widowed city, like the sky without the sun, ora night with¬ 
out the stars; and the sun having finished its course sud¬ 
denly retired, and darkness fell on all around. 

•u!». Council of When that night had passed away in Ayodhyd, and the 
cuu-r'raim ?!m- sun had again risen, the Ministers of the Raj called together 
mnUcru ,' u an assembly of Br&hmam and Chieftains; and those re¬ 
nowned sages and courtiers delivered their opinions in the 
presence of the chief and excellent priest Vasishtlia, as fol- 

Addwtt* of the lows :. ~ u The past night has been to us like a hundred years : 

iirK b,y to tho Distressed on account of the exiled Rdma, the MaliAraja has 
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given up the ghost: Dasaratha is now in heaven, hut none 
of all his sons remain in the city of Ayodhya: Rama has 
departed to tho forest, and the illustrious Lakshmana has 
gone with him ; and Bhurata and Satmghna Arc dwelling in. 




Girivraja, tlio royal city of the Kaikoyas : It is necessary this HISTORY os- 
dav to appoint some one to !k our Alaliuraja, that our j> a .ut iv 
widowed country may not fall into ruin : In countries desti- 
tute of a Raja I he rain-cloud ceases to pour forth its showers 
upon ihe earth, and the husbandman fears to sow his seed; 
the sons and women of the deceased sovereign are under no ^ption^i 
subjection ; no man is secure of his wealth, nor even of liis out a Maimmja. 
lift ; all becomes anarchy; no councils are held ; the pleasant 
house.' and gardens are destroyed by the dissolute; tho 
Brahmans make no offerings ; the sacrificing Brahmans re¬ 
fuse to give the others their share of the sacrificial fees; the 
glad leaders of the sacred song and dance cease to exalt the 
fame of the Raja hy their social and joyous assemblies ; dis¬ 
putants are no longer gratified with pleasing discussions; 
renowned orators are no longer surrounded with applauding 
audiences; young damsels adorned with gold do not flock to 
i ho gardens in the evening for tho sake of amusement; rich 
iu oit, even when well-guarded, are unable to sloop With their 
doors open; husbandmen and those who attend cattle arc 
unable to enjoy repose ; young men and maidens can no 
1. nger repair in swift chariots to the grassy plains; elephants 
adorned with bells can no longer walk at large on the high 
roads; those who arc joyfully practising with the sword and 
bow, tlio mace and the spear, are no longer to be heard; 
merchants travelling to distant places cannot carry their 
goods in safety along the high-way; the holy and subdued 
sage goes not out of his house meditating with his mind 
fixed upon the all-pervading spirit; soldiers cannot over¬ 
come their enemies in war; the people do not assemble in 
rich attire, and ride on chariots, or on excellent horses ; 
men learned in the Sastras are not found conversing with 
each other in the roads and gardens; garlands of jewels, 
and portions of choice viands, are no longer offered to the 
cods: O Vasishtha, a Raj without a Raja is like a river Vasi htba i n- 

0 . • i i to ap- 

without wat t. a forest without vegetation, or a cow without p<*mtH hiuvvbf- 

. " , , or to the Iiaj. 

a keeper; and mon mutually devour one another like the 
fishes of the sea: 0 chief of the twice born, this day our 
Raja has departed to the mansions of Indra, and our Raj is 
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be Raja, a son of the family of Iksliwdku/ 

The sago Vasishtha having hoard these word replied 
thus to the Counsellors, the Br&hmans, and all the friends 
of the deceased Mali&raja:— “ As Bharat t, to whom the Raj 
is given, remains at ease with his brother Safrughna in the 
house of his grandfather, Aswapati, speedil;' send, swift 
messengers to bring the two brothers hither| W’Uy look ye 
on the ground? ” All present then replied to Vasishtha:~ 
“ Lot messengers be sent!” Vasishfcha then' appoint >d 
certain messengers, and said to them :— ft Attend to what, it 
becomes you to do: Go with all speed (m.ssvi:*; lion* s to 
the royal city of Girivraja, and dismissing all signs of grief, 
speak thus to Bharata :—“ Vasishtha the priest, and all the 
Counsellors, send to you salutations of peace, and entreat 
you to hasten without delay to the city of Ayodhyd : But do 
not inform Bharata that Rama is in exile, that the Mah&raju 
is dead, and that the royal rafeo is ruined by this woman 
Kaikeyi: Bring out of the treasury with all speed the excel¬ 
lent apparel and jewels for the new Baja, and then depart 
for the abode of Bharata.” Then the messengers, being 
provideef^vith victuals for the journey, mounted their horses, 
and going by the way of the river Malini, they crossed the 
Ganges at Hnstin&pur, and proceeded through tho country 
of Panch&la, and at length approached the excellent city of 
Girivraja, which is the royal city of the Kulkovas. 
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The foregoing narrative ot' the death of the 
Mah&raja, and of tho e vents which immediately pre¬ 
ceded it and followed after it, contains some valu¬ 
able illustrations of ancient Hindi! life and manners. 
The dialogue between tho Maharaja and Kausalyri 
is perhaps too much exaggerated for modem tastes ; 
but yet the touching resignation of the mother of 
.Rama, and her self-reproach at having used bitter 
words towards her husband, is highly significant of 
the perfect subordination which is expected to he 
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flayed by Hindu wives to their husbands. The 


description of the death of the Mah&raja is, how¬ 
ever, exquisitely true to human nature. The old 
sovereign, bbwed down by deep sorrow, wakes up at 
midnight weeping and terrified, and with a certain 
presentin'out that his last hour has arrived. His 
eye-' arc dim with approaching death, and ho begs 
la wifi) to touch him is he cannot see her; and in 
th s m u !:.*!• ho feels his soul dying out of his body, 
until ho at last gives up tho ghost, and the timid 
sulviring women swoon away until the morning-. 3 

The description of tho palace at sunrise, when 
the death of tho Mah&raja is still a secret confined 
to a singlo chamber, is graphic in the extreme. The 
: >ards and eulogists arc there, all sounding the praises 


^ There is a curious episode iu the original, in which Dasaratha declared that, 
all his misfortunes had arisen from liis having been cursed by a pious recluse whose 
.on h>* It a accidentally slain. Tho story is told at considerable length, but 
the main points m-o comprised in the following extract frotn the Adby.Uma 
TUm&yana Being in his younger days fond of hunting, tho Mabaraju went 
one lught to tho side of a pond, where the sage Scrwun was procuring water. 
Scrwan attended on his father and mother with the purest affection. Kolb parents 
'v ie blind, and Serwau was in tho habit of placing each of them in to. separate 
b.i ket, and slinging them across his shoulders; and in this fashion ho conveyed 
then ■ o all tho places of worship then existing in th© world. On the present oc¬ 
casion Ids paronfs he i complained of thirst, and Serwau had slung the baskets over 
?hy branch of a tree and gone down to the pond with a vessel to procure water, 
i ho Mnbfiraja, hearing tho footsteps, thought it must bo a deer, and shooting an 
arrow in tho darkness towards the sound, it. pierced tho breast of Scrwun, who 
thereupon fell to tho ground. The M ah h raja, perceiving he had shot a man, hur¬ 
ried to the spot and was at once thrown into the deepest affliction. Sorwan, 
however, said:— 4 be not distressed, 0 Mah&rajft, I am a Vaisya, and not a Brub- 
nnm, so that the heinous sin of the murder of a Brahman will not fali upon thy 
hcid: My ; r- nts, however, have performed sundry religious observant y*s, and 
should their atigtr bo raised against tlico, they would reduce thoo to ashes : Give 
them first u, little witter to allay their thirst, and then address them with humility 
ubd respect./ The Mnh&raja then drew out the arrow and Servian expired, The 
Mah'uaj* then did as he was directed, and explained the circumstances to the lv~ 
r, :iVl ''i parents, and expressed his deep contrition. At the rcqneat of tho parents 
h !’■-:ii collected wood for tho funeral pile, and they then sat upon it and, direct¬ 
ing *b< Maharaja to fire it, were consumed with tbeir sou. Before this was 
accomplished, however, the old man uttered tho malediction (hut he, like them, 
would die but of sorrow for the loss of a son." 
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frmv rnkx (» of tli© Maharaja, in order that at tho moment of 
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awakening his ears may bo greeted with pleasant 
words. The birds on the roofs of the palace, and 
on the branches of the neighbouring trees, are 
pouring forth their cheerful notes. The 1 frdhiiyans 
are said to be chaunting Vedic hymns. Meantime, 
the servants are engaged in their customary morning 
avocations. The men are bringing in jars of water; 
and the women arc ready with the light rood, and 
the articles of decoration, which aro required upon 
awakening. Suddenly a wild cry ot lamentation 
is heard from the inner apartments, and very 
speedily it is known that the Maharaja is dead. 
Another commotion soon- prevails throughout the 
palace. The Ministers assemble and take the 
necessary steps for preserving tho body of the 
sovereign, until the funeral rites can bo performed 
by one of the sons, who at that moment are all 
absent from the city of Ayodhy.i. But otherwise 
the scene is one of weeping and desolation ; and the 
author of tho Rdnnlyana indulges in the poetical 
license of declaring that the sun became suddenly 
eclipsed, and that darkness prevailed throughout the 
melancholy day which followed the decease of tho 
MoMraja. 

On the second day, the_Council was summoned, 
in accordance with those constitutional forms ot 
which many traces are observable in both tho Malm 
Blnlrata and Rdmayana. The proceedings are so 
sir-wwa upon intelligible as scarcely to call for remark. The 
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of immediate ly erreatost possible stress is laid upon the fact that the 

time a to l . .,4 . . .i 


}> a j waa without a Raja; and upon this point the 


author has given wings to his imagination, and 
described the desolation of a country without a 




sovereign m language which. could scarcely have 
found expression amongst the Counsellors them¬ 
selves. Meantime the claims of R;irna are ignored. 
IT'S exile is accepted as a disqualification, and ines- 
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songers arc sent to bring Bharata, the son of Kai- 
koyi, who was nominated by the Malniraja to succeed 
to the Raj. 
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BHARATA REFUSES TEE RAJ. 

The narrative of tlie return of Bharata to the 
city of Ayodhyil, and his subsequent refusal of tho 
Raj, contains nothing which seems to demand a pre¬ 
liminary explanation. *Jt comprises the following 
events:— 

1st, The ominous dream of Bharata. 

2nd, Bharata’s departure from Girivraja and 
arrival at Ayodhyfi. 

3rd, Scene between Bharat* and his mother 
Kaikoyi. 

4th, Scene between Satruglma and the nurse 
Manthara. 

5th, Scone between Bharata and Satruglma and 
tho mother of Baum. 

The story of these events may bo related as 
follows :— 

Now in the night, when tho wearied messengers entered 
tho city of Girivraja, an ominous dream was seen by 
Bharata, and he was greatly distressed. His beloved com' 
pardons, youths of his own ago, seeing that he was melan¬ 
choly, endeavoured to remove his troublo; some repeated 
jests and mirthful stories, whilst others danced, and played 
on musical instruments ; but Bharata received no pleasure 
therefrom. Then tho youths said to him Why are you 
troubled, and why will you not join in our mirth ?” And 
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s^BIrar^'i answered :— <( I have had a dream, and in that histohy ok 
dream I saw my father standing with his head downward**, p^^xv 

ixm. rsecl in oil; and then the earth was rent in great grief,--— 

and women dressed in black placed my father on a seat of 
blade wood; and he also was dressed in black, and adorned 
with garments of rod flowers, and went towards the south 
in a chariot drawn by asses ; and a woman clothed in 
Mood-rod garments was also deriding my father, and I saw a 
tcixudc .Uaksliasi of deformed visage fastening upon him: 
hither myself, or liima, or the Maharaja, or Lakshmatia will 
certainly die ; lor when men are seen in a dream riding in 
vehicles drawn by asses, the curbng smoke of their funeral 
pile will soon ascend.” 


W Mist Bits rata was relating this dream, the messengers, 2 nd. bwcvh: 
with their weary steeds, were crossing over the deep moat Tho Monger, 
which surrounded the royal city of Girivraja; and being ^yodbiyh. with 
received with all respect, they embraced the foot of the frvinVaSthtt. 
Baja, and alter ward 8 addressed Bharata thus :— (( Vasishtha 


tibe priest sends you the salutation of peace, as do all the 
Counsellors: Speedily depart from hence, for there is im¬ 
mediate occasion for your presence at Ayodhyfi: 0 lotos- rposc-nfcg sent to 
eyed! iaIcing* these costly clothes and ornaments, present frrandfathcrnnd 
them to your maternal uncle : Those, 0 Prince, to the value 
of twenty crores, are for yotu' grandfather the Raja, and 
those to the value of ten crores are for your uncle Yudh&jit.” 

Bharata accepted the presonts, and was congratulated by 

his friends; and he entertained the messengers with all 

they could desire, and said to them:—“Is my father the 

Maharaja wed ? Are Rama and Lakshmana well? Are 

my mothers well ? ” The messengers replied :—“ 0 Prince, 

a:I are well whose welfare you desire; the goddess Lakehmf, 

who dwells in the lotos, is favourable to you: Speedily yoke 

the horses to your chariot.-” Then Bharata, urged by the take* 

messengers, spoke thus to his grandfather0 Euja, SLul 

entreated by these messengers, I wish to return to my 

father: I will coine back again when you shall call for me.” 

Then Raja Aswapati kissed the head of his grandson, aud 
said :—“ Go, 0 beloved, at my command : In thee is my 
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mny of daughter Kaikeyi blessed with an excellent son ; Give my 
lNDixV. ‘blessing 1 to your mother, and bow down at ber foot : Salute 


Part IV. 


also your father and the priest Vasishtha, and the other 
excellent Brdhmans; and give my blessings to tbo two 
great archers, your brothers B&tna and Lakshrimna.” 
present-givrm Raja Aswapati then gave to Bharat a excellent elephants, 
P-iKmsuirufcher. variegated woollen cloths, door-skins, and other presents; 

he also gave him certain large dogs, brought up in the 
inner apartments *of the palace, which were as strong and 
ferocious as tigers, and well armed with teeth; together 
with twenty-two thousand pieces of gold. The Baja at so 
appointed ch sen Counsellors to attend him. But Bharata 
was in no way elated at the sight of those riches, for his 
mind was filled with fear on account ot his dream, and 
because of the great haste of tlio messengers in corning 
from Ayodhyd. 

Bharata then mounted the lull-wheeled chariot, together 
with his brother Satrughna, and sotting his lace towards 
the east, ho departed out of the palace of the Ruja, fol¬ 
lowed by hundreds of cattle, kino, asses, and servants, 
guarded by an army, and attended by the Counsellors of 
his grandfather. When seven nights had been passed upon 
the road, Bharata beheld the city of Ayodhyfi , and ha said 
to his brother “0 Satruglina, this is Ayodhya, bub it 
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men and women, nor soo the people sporting about in the 
gardens : To-day the city appears to me like a wilderness; 
[ hear nob the voices of the joyful birds and beasts, nor the 
glad sounds of the drum and the tabor : i see portentous 
signs and tokens, and my heart sinks within mo. lhuy 
haring evil, Bharata entered the city; and the people who 
were sitting at the gate inquired after his welfare, and rose 
to salute him ; and ho spoke again to his brother, saying : - 
41 0 Satrughna, my heart is full of apprehension : All the 
appearances which portend the death of Rajas I behold 
here : The houses of my kinsmen are not cleansed, and tho 
doors are open : I perceive no signs of enjoyment, no sacri- 


lnceiro ofthc ~-— - A * - 

pophi/ir sorrow. fice ^ an( j no i nconse • and the people seom to be bereft 
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rfulnoss: The temples .of the gods are deserted and 
their courts are un swept : The images of the gods, the 
places of sacrifice, and the shops where garlands are sold, 
are all neglected and desolate : The bankers and merchants 
appear dejected, as if in pain at the stagnation of trade : 
The birds which inhabit the temples and sacred groves 
appear to be wretched : I behold the people of the city, 
men and women, their eyes filled with tears, absorbed in 
thought, and wasted with grief.” So saying, and filled 
with anguish, Bharata entered with a downcast countenance 
the palace of the Maharaja. 

When Bharata saw that his father the Mahdraja was not 
in the palace, he went to the apartments of his mother 
Kaikoyi, and kissed her feet. Kaikoyi, seeing him returned 
after his long absence, rose with glad heart, and kissed his 
head, and clasped him to her bosom, and said :— f< How 
many nights have passed since you left the house of your 
grandfather? Are you not Wearied with the speed of vour 
coming ? Is your grandfather in health and prosperity, and 
is your uncle well ? Tell me, 0 son, all the pleasures you 
have enjoyed during your visit! ” Bharata repliod ;—“ 0 
mother, this is the seventh night since I loft the house of 
my grandfather : My grandfather and uncle are both well; 
the wealth which they gave me as presents aro on the road, 
for the beasts were weary, and 1 came on before ; But, 0 my 
mother, the family of Ikshwdku we;y;$,uot the face of cheer- 
til] ness, and I cannot find the Mahdraja: Is he at the house 
of my chief mother Kausnlyd?” Then Kaikeyi related to 
him the unwelcome news, as though it had been glad 
tidings. She said.:—“That which is the lot of all creu~ 
i ur s has befallen your magnanimous father!” At these 
words (ho pious and pure Bharata instantly fell to the 
grouted i n an agony of grief; and be wept very bitterly and 
covered his face witli his garment. Kaikoyi raised him up, 
saying : —“ O Prince, why aro you prostrate? The pious, 
who like you aro honoured in the assembly, should not give 
way to grief.” Bharata, .tilled, with sorrow, replied thus :— 
“ I was joyful when I asked leave of my grandfather to 
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JSpcoitT OP return to Ayodhyd, fori thought that the Maharaja desired 
Pabt^v. install Rama and perform a sacrifice; but suddenly 
deprived of the sight of my father, my soul is torn with 
anguish: 0 mother, by what disease was the Maharaja 
carried away ! Happy are Rdrna and the others who have 
performed his fa neural rites ! If the great and renowned 
MaMroja knew of my return, would he not lciss rue, gently 
bowing his head ? Wouid ho not with his soft hand have 
cleansed my face from the dust ? But where is Edma, my 
older brother, who has now become my father ? ” 

Kaikeyi, asked thus particularly, related the mournful 
story as though it had been pleasant news. She said:— 
“ Hama has undertaken a long residence in the jungle, and 
has gone with Sitd to the wilderness of Dandaka, and 
Lakshmana has followed him.” Hearing these words, 
Bharata was greatly alarmed on account of his brother, and 
concerned for the glory of his family, and he replied :— 
u What! Has Hama taken away the wealth of a Brahman ? 
Has ho injured a poor man who is worthy and innocent? 
Or has lie fixed his mind upon the wife of another ? Where¬ 
fore is lie exiled to the wildernoss of Dandaka, like one who 
has killed a Brahman ? *' Then the feeble Kaikeyi, vainly 
esteeming herself as able and wise, thus addres sed flu inag- 
Knikoy)f't* nanimous Bharata:— “No Brfihman has been deprived of 

Plains her .m* , r r 

him to ^ lls by Burna ; no poor man, worthy and innocent, 

I'uiu'va'TrUeh ui been injured by him; and never has ho fixed his eye 
tnketiic Raj. upon the wife of another : But when I heard, my son, that 
the Maharaja proposed to install llama in the Raj, I re¬ 
quested him to give the Raj to you, and to send Rama into 
exile; and your father, having formerly made me a promise 
to grant whatever I desired, did according to my request: 
The renowned Dasaratlia has now resigned his breath, and 
royalty is to be sustained by you : Por your sake have I 
dono all this: O my son, this is not a time to grieve; the 
city and Raj are now yours; and when you have performed 
the funeral rites for the dead Maharaja, you will be quickly 
installed in the Raj by Ynsishtlm and the Chiefs of tho 
Brahmans.” 



XI.—BHARATA RUFUSES THE RAJ, 

,. „ Bhamta heard of tho death of his father and the history or 

exile' of his two brethren, ho was deeply afflicted, and PA1 , T ' n ', 
said What, will a Raj avail mo who am mortally wounded 
with grief? Mo, who am bereft of a fattier, and of sjgjgjf- 
brothor equal to a father ? If on have added affliction to 
afflicti* n, as if you had rubbed salt upon my wounds: You 
iiav.i placed the Mahdraja among departed souls, and tho 
exiled Rama among the devotees of the forest: Are you 
come hither for tho extinction of tho family, like the dark¬ 
ness which destroys the universe ? My father, the Maha¬ 
raja, who suspected no one, has embraced burning coals, and 
met his death through you ! 0 you, who are bent upon evil! 
through your infatuation has happiness boon taken, away 
from this family! Wherefore is my father destroyed? 

Wherefore is R&raa exiled ? The pious and excellent Rdma 
has never acted improperly towards you; viewing you as■«£**J“gj$* 
entitled to the highest respect, he has ever treated you as a to u» »«]. 
son should treat a mother : In like manner my eldest 
mother; the prudent Kausalyd, has ever acted towards you 
as a sister: How can I ever govern the Raj, now that I am 
deprived of Rdma and Lakshmana ? Tho Mahdrnja ever 
reposed all his confidence in Rdma, even as tho sun rests on 
Mount Mora . Tho eldest among tho sons of a Rnja is ever 
anointed to the Raj; and this is tho rale amongst all Rajas, 
and particularly among those of the race of Ikshwiku, 

But I will bring back Rdma from the wilderness of Dan- 

duka: I will bring from the forost the darling of the people 

of Ayodlya.” Thus speaking, tho illustrious Bharat a HUtopafflio- 

roared ol md, liko £ lion in tho caves of Mandara; and ho 

foil noni! tho ground breathing liko a serpent, his oyos red 

with sm rew, and his ornamonts shaken from his body. 

Meanwhile, Satruglma, the younger brother of Rdma, flfc aagp (*• 
had been informed of all that had occurred, and he spoke tr^hnjkndtha 
out his indignation in hot words; when suddenly there«>«*• 
appeared at tho eastern gate of tho palace tho wicked nurse s^^pesr. 
Maul hard, who had caused Kaikeyi to request the exile of nunev 
Rama. This deformed old woman was adorned with glitter¬ 
ing ornaments, and perfumed with sandal and aloes wood. 
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of and arrayod in costly garments; and she had small be' 1 .* tied 
™riv 011 parti*coloured ribbons, and resembled an elephant 

- in its trappings. The porter at the gate, seeing this 

Wicked and deformed slave, instantly seized her, and said to 
Satrughna : — “ This is that cruel wretch through whom 
R&ma is gone to the forest, and your father has resigned his 
frtiiM life; do to her according to your will” Satrugh.ua war. 
then tilled with rage, and he seized Marithard by the neck, 
and threw her upon the ground, and dragged her along the 
artli ; and he said to the other women in the inner apart¬ 
ments : — “ This contemptible wretch, the cause of the 
troubles of my father and my brethren, I will send to tho 
mansions of Yama ! ” The aged slave, being thus threat¬ 
ened, set up aloud cry; and all the women of the palace 
were greatly distressed, and entreated Satrughna not to kill 
her. But tho eyes of Satrughna were red with wrath, and 
ho dragged her along the ground hither and thither, while 
all her trinkets and jewels were scattered on the floor. At 
length he drew her with great fury into the presence of 
Knikeyl, and poured forth bitter reproaches ; and Kaikcyi 
was filled with terror, and fled for safety to her son Bhavita. 
.nimrat.i <k* And Bharata said to Ins brother Satrughna : — u Among all 
Simula ^rk'uw creatures, women are those who are not to bo killed : Desist, 
woiii k «i< ^erefore, I pray you! I would myself kill the wicked 
Kaikeyl, were it not that the pious Rama would forsake me 
as a matricide : Restrain your rage, and she will bo 
destroyed by her own deeds : If the pious Rama hears that 
this deformed creature has been killed, he will never con¬ 
verse more with me or you.” So Satrughna listened to the 
counsel of Bharat a, and restrained his anger, and released 
Manthara ; and she went away full of alarm, and took refuge 
at the feet of her mistress Kaikeyl. 

Bharat a and bis brother Satrughna them Wimt, afflicted 
and weeping, to the apartment of tho distressed Kausulyd; 
and the excellent Kausalyd, prostrate with anguish, spoke 
thus to Bharata : — f< Tho Raj now belongs to you, who are 
so desirous of tho royal dignity, easily obtained by the cruel 
deed of Kaikeyl!” The guiltless Bliarata was pained with 
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K^n^roaclies, 03 if a tomour liad bcon opened with a history pj 
inifo; 1 and lie foil at her feet, ami bewailed himself in P ^ ' ,‘v'. 
in any wavs, mid tlms replied to Kausaly& :— ” 0 excellent ~ 

<'iir, why do you reproach me who am guiltless and oven 
ignorant of this matter ? Know that my affection towards 


dftru* Ills loyal 

llama is yreat and firm : If I have evor consented to the ntnu^meut io 


exile of the renowned llama, may I become the messenger 
of the wicked; May I kick my foot against a sleeping cow : 
M avail the injustice of a master, who withholds the wages 
of his servant, bo imputed to me : May the guilt of those, 
who arc traitors to a virtuous Raja, fall upon me : May the 
guilt of that Raja, who takes the sixth part of the harvest 
without protecting his subjects, fall upon me*. May the 
guilt of those, who withhold the sacrificial ices which they 
have promised to the devotees, fall upon mo : May the guilt 
of those cowards, who will not face the enemy upon tin* 
held, fall upon mo : May the guilt of those who pervert the 
Sastraa, fall upon me : May the guilt of/hose magistrates, 
who un justly favour ono party, fall upon me : May tho guilt 
of him, who gives no gifts on the pure days of Ashara, 
Kurtika, and Magha, fall upon me : May I eat sweetmeats 
alone in my own house, surrounded by my children, wives, 
and servants: May 1 dio childless, without having manned 
a wife of my own caste, and without having performed a 
virtue action: May I support my family by selling wine, 


flesh, iron, or poison: May 1 be taken by enemies in the 
heat of hath, and bo killed when about to fly: May I 
w inder about with a skull in my hand, covered with an old 
dirty cloth, and begging my subsistence like a fool: May I bo 
given up to liquor, women, and gaming : May I never have 
my maul set on right things: May I always practise that 
which i w mg, and present all my gifts to improper per¬ 
sons: May my wealth be destroyed by robbers: May I 
incur*the guilt of one who sleeps both at tho rising and at 
the setting of tho sun; or of ono who sets lire to tho pro¬ 
perty of another; or who commits adultery, or betrays a 


1 This iV a curious simile, but tumours arc not unfrequent in Indi i. ami arc 
extremely painful. 
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friend : May I never servo the gods, or my ancestors, or my 
immediate parents : May I speedily fall from tlio heaven of 
the righteous, and lose the merit of all the good deeds l 
may have performed : May I be poor, old, and diseased, and 
have a large family to support: May I bo deceitful, pro¬ 
fligate, impure, and the companion of those -who constant!' 
riot in vile pleasures : May I destroy the articles designed 
as a gift for a Bnlhman : May I milk a cow which has a 
young calf.” Bharata, having thus comforted Kausalyd, fell 
down in distress; and Kausalyd embraced liim who loved 
his elder brother, and wept aloud. 

The foregoing narrative is characterized by so 
much exaggeration in reference to Bharata’s affec¬ 
tion for Rama, that it may be dismissed with little 
consideration. XLis dream that his father was dead, 
and the presentiment of evil which troubled him on 
his return to Ayodliyd, are all in accordance with 
Hindu ideas, bat have almost grown out of date in 
more enlightened countries. His wrath against bis 
mother Kaikeyt is carried beyond all bounds, and 
is altogether unnatural; especially when ho de¬ 
clares to his brother Satrughna that ho would have 
slain her; only in that case he feared R ama would 
forsake him as a matricide. Satrughna s conduct 
towards the nurse Manthara may perhaps have some 
foundation in fact; but if so, his treatment of the 
old woman was savage and cowardly, and merited a 
far severer reproof than was administered >>y his 
brother Bharata. 






CHAPTER xrr. 


FUNERAL KITES FOR THE MAHARAJA. 

The question of the succession was thus virtually histoot.of 
settled by the refusal of Bharata to supplant Rama; *' AK " 1V - 

but before any further steps could bo taken for in- 
during Bharata to change his mind, or for appoint- 
ing one of the other brothers to the throne, it was un¬ 

necessary that Bharata, being p'resont on the spot, 
should perform the funeral rites for the deceased 
Maharaja. The description of these ceremonies is 
very interesting, as it evidently refers to an ancient""’" Hj 
period in Hindu history, when animal sacrifices wore 
stiil largely in vogue ; but the narrative requires no 
preliminary explanation, and may now he related as 
follows:— 

After this Yasishtlia the sago addressed Bharata as vo-.ishthi.ro- 
follows:—“The man who cannot restrain lumseit under to perform tin* 
misfortune is without wisdom ; but that man is regarded as theMMt. 
truly wise wlio attends to his duties whilst under affliction: 

It becomes you, therefore, to restrain your grief and shako 
off distress, and sot yourself to perforin the funeral rites of 
your father.” Bharata replied O sage, how can the Bharata* reply. 
Raj devolve on me while Rama is living ? But take mo 
whither my father lies, and 1 with you will perform his 
obsequies.” All the Counsellors of the deceased Maharaja, procession 
with Vasislitha at their head, then conducted Bharata to thoroyaicon. v. 
tho.place where lay the body of the Mahdraja; and all the 
Bani^ of Da.saratha wont in like maimer to behold the 
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history OP remains their deceased lord; and Bharata filled the air 
p^uTiv. his lamentation 3 , whilst all the women wept aloud. 

.. .The two excellent sages, Vasishtha and J&vali, then said to 

BLarafca :—“ 0 wise Bliarata, grieve not for the departed 
Maharaja: He is no longer an object for grief, and too 
many tears from his friends may bring him down from that 
heaven to which he has gone : Rise, therefore, and cast aside 
vour sorrow, and perform the funeral rites according to the 
Then Bharata directed the Counsellors of his 
father to bring 'all the articles that were necessary for the 
funeral ceremonies; and he passed the whole of that night 
conversing with the Counsellors and priests of his father; 
and the night appeared to him as though it had been 
nimrata hailed lengthened out to a hundred quarters. When it was morn- 

at; sutrrisw as - 4 . 

u, Maii.iraja, mg the eulogists arid bards, whoso duty it was to awaken 

but hcoUuea the , , . . _ J 

d«uity. the sleeping sovoroign, began with melodious voices to 
utter the praises of Bharata ; and the kettle-drums, and the 
shrill shell, and the flute, and the loud trumpet filled the 
palace with their sounds. But Bharata was disquieted 
thereby, and forbade the exhilarating bounds, saying :—“ I 
am not tho Raja ! ” 

OmmUssombiy Then the sage Vasishtha, eminent in tho knowledge of 
the Vedas, desired to consult with Bharata on what was 
proper to be done ; and, accompanied by Bharata, ho entered 
the Council hall, which was adorned with a hundred golden 
pillars, and with gems wrought in various devices, as 
Vrihaspati, accompanied by Iridra, enters tho assembly of 
the gods. 1 Having taken their seats on a carpet orna¬ 
mented with jewels, and overshadowed with a splendid 
canopy, Vasishtha caused all the Counsellors to be sum- 
Atiofomatums in hioned, and all the chief servants of the Mahdraja. A large 
atj«ur v t Baa* mu iytude of citizens also came together from all quarters to 
see the young Princes; and beholding Bharata, with the 
priest Vasishtha, in the assembly, they shouted for joy as if 
cinroN^that'afi is ^ey h&d. seen Daaaratju* himself. The sun being now risen, 
Vasishtha thus addressed Bharata and the Counsellors:— 
monies. ’ ~~ ■ ---- ---- 


1 Vrihaspftti was the prien and preceptor oi' the goth*, 
compared to Vrihospati and Bharata to Indra. 


Here Vasishtha is 
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.../principal citizens are hero present with the articles 
necessary tor the funeral ceremonies of the Mahfeaja: 
Arise, 0 Bhttrata, and perform tho rites according to the 
ordinance: The sacrificing priests of your father, well 
versed in the Vedas and Yodangas, have brought hither 
t he sacred lire, and avo standing hero with J&vali at their 
head: The servants have already been sent on with the 
fragrant woods collected for the funeral pile, and are now 
exporting us . Jars of ghee, and oil, and wine, are all pre¬ 
pared; and so too are tho chaplets of sweet-smelling 
flowers, tho sweet ointment, the perfumes, tho incense, and 
tho aloes : Tho litter for your father is also ready, adorned 
with jewels: Place, therefore, the body of tho Maharaja 
upon tin? litter, and speedily carry him to tho place ol 
learning*” 

Meanwhile the dead body of tho Mai id raj a had been 
adorned according to die precepts in the Sastras, and 
wrapped in cloth of the finest description. And Bharat*, 
and Satrughna, with loud lamentations, placed the body of 
the Mahdraja on the litter, and threw the garlands over it, 
and sprinkled-it with incense of tho best kind, and went 
forward, repeatedly exclaiming :—“ 0 Mahfiraja, where art 
thou gone?” The royal servants, commanded by Vasisli- 
tha, took up the litter, and a great procession moved on 
towards tho place of burning, hirst, went, tbo eulogists, 
bards, and musicians, chaunting in melancholy tones the 
praises of the. deceased Maharaja. Next walked all tho 
royal widows, with their black hair falling dishevelled over 
their shoulders, filling the air with their shrieks and 
screams. Then came the royal servants bearing litter, 
whilst Bharat* and Satrughna took hold of tho litter and 
followed it weeping. Other royal servants carried the 
ensign , of royalty; the white umbrella over the fitter, the 
jewelled olmmara to wave over the dead Maharaja, and tho 
sacred fire, brightly flaming, which had been daily foil 
b. .J.ivdli and the Brdhmana. After them came many 
chariots filled with gold and jewels which the servants 
scattered amongst tho multitude that had gathered together, 
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as funeral gills of the Maharaja ; an<l all tho people ot‘ tile 
city of Ayodhyd went out with their wives and daughters, 
and followed the remains of the Maharaja. 

When they came to tho bank of tho river Sarayii, where 
no man dwelt, and which was covered with green grass, they 
raised the funeral pile of the Maharaja with fragrant woods ; 
and the friends of the deceased sovereign took tho body 
with distressed minds, and laid it upon tho pilo. Tho 
Brahmans then placed the sacrificial vessels upon the pile ; 
and they put fire to the sacrifice, and repeated the mantras 
in their minds, and took up tho sacrificial ladles to pour 
clarified butter thereon.. Then the Brahmans cleansed nil 
the sacrificial vessels, and cast them on the pile; and also 
the ladles, and tho rings of the sacrificial posts, and the 
wooden mortar and pestle, and tho pieces of wood by which 
tho fire was produced, which were all perfectly pure. And 
they took a purified beast, which had been consecrated by 
the proper formulas, and slew it and threw it on the funeral- 
pile. And they threw boiled rice on all sides of the royal 
body ; and they made a furrow round about tho place where 
the pile was erected according to the ordinance; and they 
offered the cow witli her calf, and scattered ghee, oil, and 
flesh on all sides. 

After this, Bharata and his friends set fire to the pilo; 
and the fire instantly blazed up and consumed the body v f 
tho Maltfiraja. Thus tho Maharaja, consecrated by his 
spiritual teachers, went to the blissful abodes of those who 
perform meritorious deeds; and the widows seeing the 
blazing pile, renewed tlieir shrieks and screams; and the 
thousands of citizens burst out with kmc at alioni?, together 
with the friends and sons of the Mahdnrj * exclaiming:— 
“ 0 great protector, O sovereign of the earth, why have you 
departed arid left us helpless here ? Ami Bharata walked 
round the pile, and staggered, like 'one who had drank 
poison; and bowing at tho feet of his'father, ho tried to 
prostrate himself, but fell to tho earth; and his friends took 
hold of him tenderly, and raised him up; and when ho saw 
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) kindling round every part of his father’s body, ho history op 
threw tip his arms and lamented aloud, savin ',’':—*“ 0 my 

~ - l’AJIT IV, 

rather, since you have gone to heaven, and Rama is gone to -- 

d o forest, I have no wish to live, and I will enter the fire : 

I will not return to the empty city which is bereft of tny 
r.iMnr and my brother, but I will perish on the funeral pile." 

Then the sago Vasi htha said to Bliarata“ Everything in VnmaMim.»n. 
this world is ever attended with pain and pleasure: What is 
to he will come to pass, and it is not therefore beoomingofyou 
to grieve: The death of everything that is bom, and tho 
reproduction of everything that dies, must of necessity take 
place ; and it is improper for you to bemoan what cannot bo 
prevented/' 


Bhunita and Satrughna then wiped away their tears, and Rite of sprint- 
wore directed by the. Counsellors to perform tho funeral 


libations of water for tho refreshing of the soul of the 


deceased Mahfiraja. They proceeded with all their friends 
to tho puro and sacred river Sarayti, which is frequented by 
flic great sages; and there having bathed in the stream, 

Bharata poured water with tho palm of his; hands in 
memory of his father, and refreshed the soul of the Maha¬ 
raja in heaven. Thus having performed tho rite of fire and return u, the 
the rite of water, the mourners all returned to the city of " ;tyof ' Vyo,il,yA 
Ayodhya. And tho city was full of distressed persons, and 
mo unded with tho cries of tho wretched; and its courts 
and streets wero empty, and tho bazaars were destitute of 
wares. Thus tho afflicted Bharata, surrounded by lhs kins¬ 
folk, entered the palace of his father, which, bereft of the 
Maharaja, was Overspread with gloom. 

After this, Bharala spread a mat of lrusa grass and lay x.md»y»rf 
tln reo.i until the tenth day of his father’s death; and on tho SSt™fc"* 
tenth day of the mourning he purified himself according to *“**" 
the ordinance; and on the twolith day he performed the SrttMba pw- 
Srdddlia, and offered "Jakes and other articles of food to the tw3r»h d"y. h * 
soul of his deceased father, and gave abundance of pro¬ 
visions to the Brahmans. Bharata also gave to the RiAh- 
maus, as funeral gifts, very many goats and multitudes 
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of cows, and many male and female slaves, and much 
silver, and horses, and chariots. Then on the thirteenth 
•lav, at early dawn, the mighty Bharata returned again 
to the bank of the Saravu for the purpose of pu.rtli.ca- 
tion ; and seoiug the place where the body of his father had 
been consumed, strewed with ashes and burnt bones, he 
broke out afresh into lamentation. The excellent and wise 
Vanishtha, the priest of Dasaratba, then said to Bharata: 
—“This, O Prince, is the thirteenth day since the death of 
your father: Do you collect the bones which now remain, 
and throw them into the river/-’ And Bharata and 
Satruglma did so, and thus finished the funeral rites of their 
deceased father. 

The foregoing description of the burning of the 
royal corpse furnishes a graphic picture of the 
funeral rites which were performed in honour of a 
deceased sovereign. The procession from the palace 
of the dead Maharaja to the desolate place of burn¬ 
ing is singularly suggestive. In front were the 
bards, eulogists, and musicians, filling the air with 
melancholy strains. Next followed the widows with 
dishevelled hair, shrieking and screaming. After 
them, the royal corpse was carried upon a litter sur¬ 
rounded by the ensigns of sovereignty, the umbrella 
and the chdmara. Lastly followed the chariots, from 
which the servants of the deceased Mahdraja scat¬ 
tered the funeral gifts, and which appear to have 
been surrounded by the whole body of citizens. 

The sacrifice of a cow and her calf, probably for 
the purposes of feasting, is an ancient rite Which has 
long fallen into disuse ; 8 but in other respects, the 
ceremonies are much the same as those which are 
performed in the present day. The funeral pile is 

3 At marviago eoremoniw a cow and her calf are still always pre-.-ont, and 
probably in ancient times wera sacrificed for llto purposes of an entertainment. 
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fire by the son, or nearest kinsman, of the history op 

•f 1 ' INDIA. 

deceased; and after the burning is over, the mourners past iv. 
bathe in the river for the purposes of purification, and 
then sprinkle water to refresh the soul of the dead 
man. The days of mourning and the performance 
of a Sraddha are still observed in the manner de¬ 
scribed. - . 


VOJ>. II. 


12 




ms-roar op On the thirteenth day after the burning, the 
iuiiT iv. time of purification and mourning seems to have 
miirtewt diiyuif been accomplished ; and on the fourteenth day a 
m-eat Council was held at Ayodhya, at which Bha- 

itig of tlio ixmd ° J J 

t ic rata was formally.requested to accept the Raj. r .'.a- 
rata, however, again declined the throne, declaring 
utmi'.''' ""that it belonged of right to Rama, and announcing 
his intention of proceeding into the wilderness and 
installing Rama as Raja of Kosala. 
a.mtofbiiow-.a The narrative of Bharata’s journey from Ayod- 
iifsjoiirt?oyfrom hyi to the hill of Chitra-kuta, where lUma was resid- 
ciuuw’klitn. ing, is exceedingly interesting and curious. Bharata 
was accompanied by his army, and apparently by 
a large caravan of people, as well as by his mothers 
and Counsellors; and he followed precisely the same 
route which had been taken by Rama himself when 
going into exile. In the first instance, a new road 
was constructed through the jungle, by which Bha-' 
rata, proceeded to the frontier town at Sringavora. 
On arriving at Sringavora, lie had a curious interview 
with tho Bhfl Raja, and then crossed the Granges, 
and proceeded, to the hermitage of Bharadwaja at 
Prayaga. Hero the holy sage entertained Bharata, 
and all the army and people who accompanied.him, 
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a most extravagant fashion ; and the doseidption Hf^coRv of 
of this feast will demand special consideration here- if. 
after. From Prav&ga the party proceeded across 
the Jumad river, and thence marched towards 
Chitra-kdta, where they ultimately discovered the 
residence of R/una. 

The narrative of these transactions comprises the 

... x the nurrWivh of 

eight following incidents:— toEnn 8 vi!d * 

1st, The great Council held at Ayodhya, at which 
Bharata formally declined to accept the Raj, and 
announced his intention of going into the junglo 
act! installing Rama. 

2nd, The construction of a groat road through 
tlu jangle. 

3rd, March from Ayodhyd to Sringavera. 

4th, Proceedings of Raja Guha on seeing Bha- 
rnta’s army encamped at Sringavera. 

5th, Passage of the river Ganges. 

6th, March along the southern bank of the 
Ganges towards Prayaga. 

7th, Grand entertainment given by Bharadwdja 
to the army and people of Bharata. 

6 th, Passage of the Jiunmi and journey to 
Chitra-kiifca. 

The story of these circumstances, as recorded in me native, 
the Ramdydna, is as follows :— 

Now on the morning of the fourteenth day, when thdist, oiwncii 
time tor mourning was over, a great Council was held m the rat a requite! 
Court hall of the royal palace; and when all the Counsel- l ° ,HXlMi0 lvtl,iiU 
lors had gathered together, they thus spoke to Bharata 
u Our most venerated sovereign, Maharaja Basarat;ha, hav¬ 
ing sent his eldest son Kama, together with Lakslimana, to 
the great forest, has now departed to the mansions oflndra: 

Wo therefore pray you, O illustrious Prince, to become this 
day: oar Raja; for as long as you dolay accepting this office., 
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o:) r Raj is without , a head : 0 descendant of Ikshw&ku, all 
the articles for the installation are now ready; and your 
kinsmen and all orders of men look up co you : Accept 
therefore, 0 Bharata, the Raj which has so long pertained to 
your paternal ancestors, and cause yourself to he installed 
Raja, and become the protector of us all.” The illustrious 
Bharata, who was now purified, walked round all the jars 
designed for the installation, and thus addressed the Coun¬ 
cil :— cc O excellent men, it is improper for you to address 
me thus : In our family the Raj has ever boon esteemed the 
inheritance of the eldest son, and it is right that my elde r bro¬ 
ther Rama should become your Raja, and that I should reside 
fourteen years in the forest: Therefore prepare a large army, 
and I will fetch my elder brother R/ima from the wilderness : 
Preceded by all the sacred articles requisite for the installa¬ 
tion, I will go to the forest and there install Rama, and he 
shall be your Raja ; Let the rough roads be made smooth by 
the proper artisans and let pioneers go forward and ex¬ 
plore the difficulties of the way.’* Then all the people were 
filled with joy, and replied to Bharata in these auspici ous 
words :—“ May the goddess of prosperity, even Lakshim, 
over attend you, who are thus desirous of giving the Raj to 
your elder brother.” And big tears of joy fell from the 
eyes of Bharata; and the glad Counsellors dismissed their 
grief, and said to him:—" 0 chief of men, your devoted serv¬ 
ants, the artisans, are preparing the road at your com¬ 
mand.” 

Now when it was fully known that Bharata was deter¬ 
mined to bring back his brother Rama, and install him in 
the Raj, a mighty crowd of mechanics and labourers of all 
descriptions were sent forward to prepare the way for Rha- 
rata through the great wilderness. There were men ac¬ 
quainted with the ways frequented by former travellers, 
accompanied by strong men who were diggers of the 
ground, wheelwrights, carpenters, pioneers, hewers of trees, 
workers of bamboos, cooks and confectioners ; and the 
vast multitude moved along* with great haste for this joy¬ 
ous purpose, resembling the sea at a spring tide. Some 
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to form tlio highway, cutting through trees, brush¬ 
wood, and rocks, with hatchets* axes* and bill-hooks; some 
planted trees in places where there was no shade; whilst 
those skilled in the use of engineering, and the making of 
machines, emptied the ponds, and turned streams, and re¬ 
moved every obstruction. Others levelled the difficult places, 
setting fire to the clumps of long grass, and filling up pits 
and ravines. Others constructed bridges, and cut their way 
through large rocky masses which they reduced to powder. 
Some made canals which contained abundance of water; 
and where there was no water they dug wells, and surrounded 
them with benches. Houses and booths were erected at 
different places for the accommodation of the army; and 
stately palaces for the reception of Bharata, and his kinsfolk, 
and friends. The road abounded with trees adorned with 
dower .a and was enlivened with gladsome birds, and decked 
with gay banners; and thu$r decorated, the way through the 
wilderness resembled the highw ay of the gods. 

Meanwhile the pious Bharata had commanded Sumantra to 
a » mnble the army in order for the purpose of bringing back 
Kama; and all the officers and soldiers, and all the people of the 
Raj, rejoiced in the hope of bringing back It dm a. And all 
the women of Ayodhya hastened their husbands in every 
household. And horses, and bullock carriages, and chariots 
were prepared as swift as thought, together with camels, and 
asses, and elephants; and an abundance of excellent provi¬ 
sions was likewise provided to subsist the vast multitude in 
their journey to bring back Kama. 

IS r ow on the eve of this auspicious journey, it came to 
pass that the bards and eulogists praised Bharata in con¬ 
gratulatory Strains; and striking the kettle-drums with 
golden sticks they played melodiously thereon; whilst hun¬ 
dreds of others blow the shrill-sounding shell and the pierc¬ 
ing trumpet, until tlio air was filled with tlio noise. Bub the 
clangour of the music only excited the distress of Bharata, 
and he commandod them all to cease, saying :—“ I am not 
the Raja l ” 

At the dawn of morning Bharata ascended his chariot. 
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♦tiBTdiiY of arid commenced his iourtiey to the abode of Bam a. All 
.Fart iv. Counsellors and priests preceded him in carriages 

....—~ vying in splendour with the chariot of the sun; and ho 

was attended by nine thousand elephants richly capari¬ 
soned,, and sixty thousand chariots with archers* and a him - 
Kaiiu.vi, f$n* dred thousand horsemen, and a million of footmen. Kaikeyi 

mttru, tihil . ' , ^ J 

ivtuMaiya. auu feumitra, together with the renowned Kausalyd* also 
accompanied Bharafca in splendid vehicles* being greatly 
People of mi pleased to bring back Rama. All the people of the city 

•ir. whs. ' went out in like manner with Bharata* to meet Rfuna. There 

were potters* jewellers* garland-sellers, weavers* and those 
who lived by practising arms; also husbandmen, tamers of 
peacocks, snake-catchers, charmers, tanners, carpenters, 
workers in gems, workers in glass, workers in ivory, per¬ 
fumers, goldsmiths* wool-manufacturers, boilers of wa r v, 
bathmeu, physicians, dealers in incense, distillers, fullers, 
tailors, dancing-men and dancing-women, fishermen, and 
thousands of Brfihmans of subdued minds* learned in the 
Ved&s* and contented with their incomes. All wore appa¬ 
relled in clean raiment and mounted on vehicles newly 
Knit at Srhu a- painted. 1 This mighty multitude proceeded in chariots, and 
on horses and elephants, until they arrived at the bank of 
the (ranges, near the town of Sringavera, where dwelt the 
friend of R/ttna, the renowned Gttha* the Raja of the Binds. 
Bharata then said to his Counsellors :—“Let the army halt 
at this spot, and rest for the night, and on the morrow we 
will cross this river Ganges.” So the army encamped 
near the town of Sringavera, on the uorthern bank of the 
Ganges. 

4th.proof edings Now it so happened that Ram Gulia was dwelling on tlie 
southern bank ox the river, and seeing the army ol Bharata on- 

1 That the description of the camp of Bharata is in accordance with Hindu 
ideas, may he gathered from the following description of a Mahratta.cnmp in the 
last century, extracted from Forbes’s “ Oriental Memoirs:*'—“ Ilagoba’s encamp¬ 
ment covered a space of many square miles; the bazaar, or market-place, belonging 
to his own division and to the principal Generals, contained many thousand tents, 
where every trade and profession was carried on with as much regularity as in a 
city. Goldsmiths, jewellers, bankers, drapers, druggists, confectioners, carpenters, 
tailors, tent-makers, corn-grinder*, and farriers,found full employment: as did 
whole rows of silver, iron, and coppersmiths; but those in the greatest and most 
constant requisition, were cooks, confectioners, and,farriers.*’ 
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on the opposite shore, lie said hastily to his kinsmen : history op 
— r ‘This vast army appears to me like an ocoau overflowing p^it^v. 
its bounds : I cannot guess wherefore this foolish Bharata has; 


His alnrra lost 


I am afraid he is desirous of obtaining the com- Bharata should 

, , . ... .. ° _ ran temp Intothe 


come hither 

plete possession of tho Raj, and is going to kill IRima, who has dr E&na. 

been sent into exile by his father : But .Rdma is both ny pro¬ 
tector and my friend, so on his account do you, my kinsmen, p reparjti01 , 8 of 
remain hero in arms on this side of tho Ganges ; and lot aJl Ouhamr 

. 07 opposing Bhara- 

my servants remam here lining the bank of the river: for I wamiuw^or 
wifi not allow Bharata to cross over until I know his inten¬ 
tion as regards Iiama : Let the strong keepers of the river, 
who feed on flesh, roots, and fruits, remain here : Let a mul¬ 
titude of fishermen, young, stout, and armed, the crews of 
fi ve hundred boats, be also commanded to remain hero : If 
however Bharata be at peace with his brother llama, his 
army may cross the Ganges this day.” 

Wien Raja Guha had thus explained his intentions to his Baja Gun* 
Counsellors, ho took presents of fish, honey, and flesh, and SKVal.k 
crossed over to the northern bank of the river to wait uponBha- tor aSSl/* 
rata ; and when he approached the Prince, tlio charioteer Su- 
mantra, Who was well acquainted with the proper forms of 
address, spoke thus to Bharata: —“ This Raja of the Bhils is 
eminent in his knowledge of tho forest of Dandaka, and ho is 
the friend of your older brother Rama: Therefore, 0 Bharata, 
let Raja Guha bo admitted to your presence, for lie assuredly 
knows where Itdraa and Lakshmana are abiding.” So Itaja interview h> 
Gulia was introduced to Bharata, and ho bowed his head, and Bharata., iauu< 
said :—“ This country is covered with jungle, and your com¬ 
ing has taken us by surprise; but still wo entreat you to 
stay with all your army and attendants at tho house of your 
servant : 1 have fruits and roots, both fresh and dry, which 
have been laid up in store by my Bliiis; and I have also 
ilesh meat, and everything that is produced in tho forest; 

I pray you therefore to remain hero to-night with all your 
ar ny; and to-morrow, when you have been furnished with 
all you desire, you can cross the river and go onward.” 

Bharata replied :— “ 0 my friend, your kindness towards me Bharata desires 
is very great, since you desire to entertain so vast an army way'tonli! h^r- 
as that which accompanies mo: But tell me the way by’ 


mi logo of Klia : 
raclwaja. 
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which I should proeoocl to the hermitage^f Bliaradwaja ! This 
country is very difficult to traverse, tor it is full of thickets 
and deep forests ; and this side of the Ganges is marshy and 
Hooded with, water: Every road abounds with difficulties, 
and is infested with serpents, and filled with thorns and 
trees/ J Then Raja Guha, who was well acquainted with the 
forest, replied to Bharata with joined hands, as follows :—• 
“ 0 valiant Prince, my servants armed with bows shall 
carefully attend you, and I also will accompany yon: But tell 
me, 1 pray you, are you going forth in anger against Rama? 
This mighty army which accompanies you, leads me to fear 
that you are an enemy to Rama/ 7 Bharata said :— <( 0 
Gulia, may the time never come in which I shall give dis¬ 
tress to Rama ! There is no cause for you to be afraid of mo; 
Rama is my eldest brother, and I esteem him as equal to my 
father : I go to bring back Rama to tbe throne ofAyoclhy '/' 
Guha replied:—“ Happy are yon, 0 Bharata ! In the whole 
world I do not know one who is equal to you, since you 
desire to relinquish a Raj which has fallen to you vyithout 
any scheming of your own; and oil this account your- fame 
will spread throughout the whole universe/ 7 

While Guha was thus conversing with Bharata,‘ the sun 
began to decline in the heavens, and Bharata encamped hi: 
army, and rested that night with Satrughna. And Bharata, 
filled with solicitude for Rama, said to Guha :—“ I wish to 
hear particularly from you where Rama was lodged, to¬ 
gether with his wife Sitd and his brother Lakshmana ; What 
words did he speak, and what food did ho eat, and in what 
place did he lie with Sita ? 77 And Guha told him the whole 
of what had occurred whilst R&ma halted at Sringavera, and 
how Lakshmana kept watch for the protection of Rama and 
Sita. And when Bharata and Satrughna had heard the 
whole of the sorrowful story, they wept aloud, and their 
mothers wept, with them. 

Now when it was morning, Bharata was desirous that his 
army should be conducted across the river Ganges to the 
southern bank; and Raja Gulia presented himself to Bharata, 
and said “ My people have brought five hundred boats, 
adorned with flags and great bells, and furnished with oars 
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ana rowevtu” Aud.Oaha. brought a boat on which a cham¬ 
ber had been erected: and,tho chamber re an bled a temple, 
and was lined with white, and filled with a band of joyful 
musicians; and Bharata ascended that boat, together with 
datrughna, and all the widows of Maharaja Dasaratha. 
'Dion V’asidvtha the priest, and the other Brahmans, entered 
the boats set apart for them; and the female attendants 
entered their boats, together With the baggage which had 
been brought on carts. Meanwhile the noise of those who 
were burning the booths and huts of the encampment, and 
the uproar of those who were plunging into the river, and of 
those who were carrying the baggage to the boats, ascended 
to the very sky. The boats adorned with flying streamers, 
on which the servants had embarked, sailed swiftly over the 
river ; some being filled with women, others with horses, and 
others with carnages, cattle, ami treasure; and when they 
had reached the opposite bank they landed the people; and 
returned for more. The elephants, also adorned with flogs, 
swam nemo g- the broad stream like winged mount a ins. But 
u'u nighty truly and the multitude of people could not hi d 
suflick m roo a on t he boats which Baja Guha had prepared ; 
and sonic crossed on rafts, and others upon jars and pots, 
whilst some swam, over tho river with their hands and arms ; 
find thus every one that came with Bharata was conveyed 
over 1 ho river Ganges by the caro of the servants of Baja 
G uha. 

Now when they all had passed over the river, Bharata 
•marched his array some distance into the jungle, towards the 
hermitage of Bharadw.vja at Pray&ga, and then he com¬ 
manded it to halt. And he laid aside Iris arms and orna¬ 
ments, and pub on two silken garments, and proceeded with 
Vasishtlia tho priest, and the Brahmans and Counsellors, 
to pay his respects to that great sage, who was the chief of 
IM>his, and tho priest of the gods. A nd when he beheld the 
delightful hermitage of Bhavadwaja, and the lints made of 
leaves, he left; tho Counsellors, and, preceded by tho priest 
Yasishtb.., ho Wt nt forward and entered the presence of tho 
great Bril mum. Then Yasishtka and Bharata saluted Bharad- 
wfija iu the most respectful manner, and Bharadwaja rose 
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from his seat, and commanded his disciples to bring the 
argha ; and he then presented them‘both with the argha, and 
• with water to wash their feet, and refreshed them with 
fruits. Then Bharadwaja inquired ..separately of Bharata 
and Vasishtha respecting their welfare, and also about Ayod- 
hy&, and the army, the treasury, and the Counsellors of the 
Mah&raja; but knowing that Dasaratha was dead, he made 
no inquiries concerning him, In return, Vasishtha and 
Bharata inquired respecting tho health of Bharadwaja,, and 
how far his body had been wasted by his austerities ; and 
also regarding his sacred fires* and his disciples, and the 
trees, boasts, and birds by which he w as surrounded. After 
this the renowned sage, fearful lest Bharata contemplated 
the slaughter of Rama, questioned Bharata as to the reason 
Y>fhis coming; and Bharata replied that he came “ to bring 
back Rama to the city of Ayodhy/i, and to bow at his foot.” 
So Bharadwaja rejoiced, and said :— <C I know Kama and his 
wife Sitd, and liis brother Lakshmana, and they dwell .on the 
famous hill of Chitra-kdta: Go thither on the morrow, but 
to-day do you stay hero with your army and Counsellors/ : 

After this, the great Bharadwaja commanded Bharata to 
bring his whole army to the hermitage, that he might feast 
them; and the sage then entered the house where the sacred 
fire was kept, and having sipped water and wiped his lips, 
ho invoked Viswakarma, the architect of the gods, as fol¬ 
lows ' f >I invoke the great artist Viswakarma to acquaint 
him that I desire to entertain guests, and I pray that; all 
things may be made ready for me ! I invoke tho gods, with 
Indra at their head, to acquaint them, in like manner that 
I desire to entertain guests, and I pray them to supply mo 
with all that is necessary ! Let all the rivers which flow to¬ 
wards the east come hither! Let some flow with wine and 
sweet liquors, and let others bring cool waters as sweet as 
the juice of the sugar-cane ! 1 call upon the Gandiiarvas, the 
divine musicians, to come hither with all their instruments 
of music! I call upon the beautiful Apsaras; the divine 
nymphs of paradise, to come hither with all their dresses and 
ornaments ! Let a beautiful grove be formed rosembli ng that 
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vora, the loave^ of which shall consist of jewels, and 
fine apparel, and lovely damsels shall bo the fruit thereof! 
Let some prepare every kind of food that can bo eaten, 
sucked or liclcod! Let garlands appear ready formed upon 
the tree:; and let intoxicating liquors be produced in great 
abundance, together with flesh of various kinds 
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Thus spoke in words of authority the mighty sage who The celestials 
had all his passions under perfect control, and who was in- inanely onTha- 

i -i v . . ,. ., . _ radwuja. 


vested with divine power. All the celestials then entered 
his presence, together with the fragrant zephyrs; and 
flowers fell in showers from heaven, and the divine kef tie- 
drums were heard in the sky, filling the air in every direc¬ 
ti on; whilst the Apsaras danced, and the Kinnaras sang, and 
the Gandharvas played sweet music. Then when the divine Wondrous, 
harm on y had ceased, Bharafca beheld the w ondrous deeds 'vaLrma aki 
which were Wrought by Viswakarma and the gods. For ' 1 CS0<U ’ 
many miles on every side the ground became level, and war 
covered with a carpet of tender grass, anrl enamelled with ThecuameiM 
sapphires and onyxes; and in it were trees loaded with every pIwu ’ 
variety ol fruits. A forest abounding with enjoy ments The forest of 

, ° J Imlra, 

camt‘ troth the mansions of Indra. Many excellent rivers also The rivm now- 
cam e attended by the various productions of their banks; ir, a* ,th,i ^ s - 
whilst other rivers came flowing with various liquors. White 
houses, with four apartments to each, rose from the ground 
to receive the immense number of guests; together with 
stables for elephants and horses, and great numbers of 
palaces, and temples, and arched gateways. 

Then Bharata, the valiant son of Kaikeyi, entered a Ueautifuijmiaco 
palace which was as resplendent as a white cloud; and the Simmta. lor 
portals thereof wore adorned with white garlands, and 
sprinkled with fragrant perfumes; and the square courts of 
that palace were covered with excellent carpets, and furnish- 
rd with beds, couches, and every kind of seats. A nd there Preparationa for 
was an abundance of agreeable liquors of every kind, and thwfeawt * 
sweetmeats of every variety, and provisions of all sorts, as 
well as clean dishes and now apparel. There also was the Aspect paid to 

the royal i hroro 


royal throne, with the white umbrella, andehamara of white l n honour io 

^ i. . .. Rama. 


hair ; but Bharata and the Counsellors walked round the 
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throne, mid bowed respectfully, towards it, in .honour of 
Ihima; ifcd Bharata took the etui inara and placed Inins elf on 
one of the seats set apart for the Counsellors. All the 
Counsellors and priests then seated themselves according to 
their respective rank, and last of all the general of the army 
took his seat with a reverential bow. Then Vasishtha and 
the Brahmans partook of the entertainment, and when they 
had .finished, Bharata and the Counsellors sat down to the 
feast. And all the rivers, which ran. with choice liquors, 
passed before Bharata at the command of the sage Bliarad- 
waja; and the beds of the rivers were so clean and pure that 
the white earth could be perceived at the bottom as well as 
at the sides. And the banks of the rivers were adorned 
with excellent houses produced by the prayers of the great 
Brahman. At the same instant came twenty thousand 
w omen adornod with excellent ornaments, who were sent by 
Brahma ; and twenty thousand more, adorned with gold, and 
gems, and coral, who were sent by Kuvera; and twenty 
thousand more issued from the forest of Nandana, which is 
the garden of Iudra. And the Bajfis of the Gandharvas, as 
resplendent as the sun, played and sang before the assembly, 
whilst the Apsaras danced with great joy. And many trees 
came hither and played on musical instruments, whilst some 
beat time and others danced; and the clusters of fruits n 
the'Torest assumed the form of beautiful damsels, and cried: 
— (< 0 you that are thirsty, drink strong wine I 0 you that 
are hungry, eat j nicy meat! u 

Meanwhile the army of Bharata and the people of 
Ayodhya were feasted in like manner. Bight beautiful 
damsels waited upon each man, and these damsels and the 
men caused each, other to drink liquid honey. And there 
were other beautiful damsels, and many excellent musicians, 
all with garlands round their necks; arid, they danced, and 
played, and sang, until the warriors, horsemen, and foot- 
men, cried out:—“Wo will not go forward to the wilder¬ 
ness of Dandaka, nor will we go back to the city of Ayodhya, 
hut we will remain and dwell here : Peace he to Bharata, 
and happiness attend Bama ! ” And the soldiers ran about 
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and they danced, and laughed, and sang songs, ; history of 
and adorned themselves with the garlands which had been 

given thorn by the damsels ; and they were so drunken that-:— 

the elephant-keepers could no longer discern their elephants, 

nor the grooms behold their horses. The messengers also, Servants, :u- 

loners, jiiul 

and the servants, and the wives of tho soldiers, and those anhmtfs oi'nii 

. Kinds, coropieto- 

who followed the army, dressed themselves in every kind ofib satined, 
fine cloth, and were completely filled. The elephants, horses, 
asses, cows, goats, sheep, deer, and birds, were likewise 
all completely satisfied, and none wished for more. .No Oonerai deanii- 
one was there whose clothes were not white; no one who 
was dirty or hungry, or whose hair was defiled with dust. 
Innumerable couches were supplied, furnished with excel- couches, 
lent coverlets and rich carpets. By the side of .the soldiers wein of pay am. 
were wells filled with payasa, made of milk, rice, sugar, and 
spices; and there were cows yielding every desire of tho Exhaustiess 
heart, trees dropping honey, as well as large oblong ponds t!S dropping 
fall of spirituous liquors, and bordered with sweetmeats and wim , r 

choice viands. There were thousands of dishes of various meat-, 
metals, garnished with flowers and ornaments, and filled 
with venison, peacocks, partridges, mutton, and pork, ac¬ 
companied with the proper, sauces, and boiled in pots, or 
roasted cm ivory spits. There were likewise vhousands of Hates, vessels, 
plates, and millions of golden vessels, and of pots well abiuknc£ 
cleansed, together with lakes of butter-milk three hours old; Lakosof buUcv- 
and other lakes of milk, and white curds, and prepared but- Srds^uU Out. 
ter, with largo heaps of sugar round about resembling mount- ter ' 
aim. There were also all the vessels and articles neces¬ 
sary for ablution, and great numbers of white tooth -picks Tool h.pic.ks and 
with their ends bruised, and vessels filled with the powder sa * ulal wood * • 
of white sandal wood; together with thousands of mirrors, Mirvo™, ctttaL 
and clean garments in abundance, and shoes and sandals in fm™om)k* h ** 
endless quantity, and combs for the head and heard. There Betel, 
also were mountains of betel, and lakes full of liquors to Lakes for bath* 
promote digestion, and lakes abounding with lilies of a sky- 
blue colour, into which the descent was easy, and in which it 
was grateful to bathe. Thus passed away the night, while 
these men enjoyed themselves in the pleasant hermitage of 
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Bharaclwaja, like a night, spent by Indra in his garden of 
Nandana. At length at ,he command of Bharadwdja, all the 
beautiful females and musicians and singers returned to the 
places from whence they had come ; and the flowers com¬ 
posing the various kinds of garlands, and those scattered 
round and trampled under-foot by men, returned to their 
former state as if the whole had been a dream. 

At early morning, Bharata went to the sage Bharadwftja; 
and when the sage saw the Prince approaching him with 
joined hands, he came out of his hermitage and stud O 
Bharata, was every one gratified with this mighty entertain - 
meat ? ” Bharata then bowed his head, and replied :—“ 0 
divine one, myself with all my army, and the very animals, 
were made completely happy": Servants and all have been 
lodged in the most agreeable manner, and have lost f .11 
sense of fatigue and pain: We have been plentifully 
feasted, and have slept in excellent houses: But 1 ask of 
you one favour more : 0 divine sage, look with a friendly 
eye upon rno, and tell me how far it is to the hermitage of 
my pious brother, and which is the way thither” Bharad- 
waja said At a short distance from here, in an unin¬ 
habited forest, is the delightful mountain Chitra-kdta: On 
its north side is the river Mandnkini, overshadowed with 
trees, covered with blossoms, and skirted with flpvvery 
woods: 0 my lord, boyond that river, at the mountain 
Chitra-kuta, your two brothers are residing in their leafy 
Imt on the south, road.” 

Bharata having thus accomplished his wish, bowed, at 
the feet of the sage, and took his leave. And Bharata and 
all his army crossed over the river Jurnnd in like manner that 
they had crossed the Ganges ; and when they had reached . 
the opposite bank every preparation was made for marching 
to the hill. Chitra-kuta. The various Captains commanded 
their horses to be yoked, and mounted their excellent 
chariots adorned with gold. Male and female elephants, 
furnished with golden how dabs, and decorated with beau¬ 
tiful flags, stood roaring like clouds in the rainy season ; 
and the various kinds of vehicles, small and great, went 
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SfetsC&c^vhilst the footniu-n marchtid on foot. The ladies 
of the royal house, with Kausalya at tlieir head, were■ filled 
with joy ; and went forward in different vehicles, earnestly 
longing to see R&ma. Bharata likewise ascended a beau¬ 
tiful litter, as resplendent as the moon or the rising sun, and 
began his march with the priests and Counsellors. The 
innumerable army, accompanied by a multitude of elephants 
and horses, covered the earth like avast cloud rising in the 
south. At the sight of that great army marching with 
banners flying, tbe herds of wild animals and the flocks of 
birds fled away in great consternation. The bears, the wild 
boars, and the spotted antelopes, which appeared in view on 
all sides grazing among the hills and rivers, were terrified, 
and hastened into the depths of the jungle. Greatly 
pleased, the pious sou of JDasaratha marched on, whilst this 
barge army filled the air with their shouts, and covered the 
earth like a widely-spreading sea, or as the clouds cover the 
sky in tho rainy season. At length, having advanced a long 
way, Bkarata said to tho sage Yasishtha :—“ We must bo 
now approaching the dwelling-place of llama : Yonder hill 
must be Chitr i-kiita, and this river must be the Mand&kinf : 
The forest appears in the distance like a blue cloud, and my 
mountain-like elephants are even now treading upon the 
pleasant table-lands of Chitra-kiita: The trees are shedding 
their flowers upon the mountain, as the dark clouds pour forth 
their store of rain when the hot season is passed : Behold the 
mountain-side covered with horses, as the sea is covered with 
crocodiles: Tho swiftly running deer, driven away by my 
array, appear like the clouds which are driven away in 
autumn by the winds : The soldiprs putting flowers on their 
heads, resemble the people of the south who cover their 
heads with blue shields : The forest, which was silent and 
drfeadful to behold, is now through my coming suddenly 
filled with men like the city of Ayodhya: The bamboos, 
shaken by the winds, send forth a pleasant noise., and shade 
the heavens from view : The* beautiful peacocks run about 
on the mountain, whilst the joyful birds hop from spray to 
spray• How captivating does this country appear to me! 
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It is the abode of holy devotees, the manifest road to 
heaven : Let the'army halt at- this spot and make a search 
throughout the forest, that the two chiefs of men, Mina and 
Lakshmann, may he found.” 

Hearing the words' of Bharata, the many warriors, with 
their weapons in their hands, entered the lores!, and they 
beheld smoke ascending; and they returned, and carried the 
news to Bharata, saying:—" Fire is not seen in & place that 
is destitute of men ; and doubtless Kama and Lakshrn&na 
are dwelling - there.” Then Bharata, pleased at the news, 
said to the whole armyLet the soldiers remain hero 
perfectly silent: Kama and Jjakshmana cannot be iar front 
hence, and 1 will go with my brother Satrug'hna and the 
charioteer Sumantra and Raja Gulia, and find out Rama/ > 

The foregoing narrative comprises some graphic 
pictures of Hindi! life well worthy of consideration. 
The account of the Council at which Bharata de r 
clitted the Raj includes perhaps no details requir¬ 
ing - special notice; hut the description of the con¬ 
struction of the great road by which Bharata and his 
army passed through, the jungle, is very curiqus and 
suggestive. With the exception of one or two 
trunk lines, the absence of roads was a peculiar 
feature of India until a comparatively recent period; 
and it was generally impossible for wheeled car¬ 
riages to proceed, especially after the rainy season, 
without sending precursors to level the hills of sand 
and mud, and fill up the chasms and ravines. The 
road constructed by Bharata cannot be regarded as 
altogether a new one, as Rama was driven, by 
Sumantra in a chariot along the entire distance when 
going into exile. Neither can it have been carried 
all the way to the frontier, as Bharata complained at 
Sringavera of the badness of the way. Moreover, 
the story of the construction of the road lias appar- 





ently" received some considerable embellishments histouv of 
from the Hindu bard. But even if the description par* iv. 


is not literally true, it indicates the difficulties to be ~ 

overcome in constructing a road through the jungle, 

and the ancient custom of preparing the way for Ancient custom 

distinguished personages which finds full expression 

in Messianic prophecy :—“ Prepare ye the way 

the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for 

our God. Every valley shall be exalted, and every 

mountain and hill shall be made low; and the 

crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 

plain.”" 

The march from Ayodhy&to Sringavera citlls for 
no remark; but the proceedings of Raja Guha on 
perceiving the army of Bharata encamped on the ° r 
opposite bank of the Ganges, furnishes a curious 
picture of ancient life. Fearing that Bharata was 
pursuing R;ima for evil purposes, he ordered his 
fishermen and servants to line the banks of the 
river, whilst he himself carried over propitiatory 
presents of fish, flesh, and honey, with tho view of 
learning the real object of Bharata’s expedition. 

Tho passage of the river is very picturesque, and Picturesque 

„ . . . . Ir , 1 l , ’ , desc ription of 

perfectly true to modern Hindu manners m the §S!° r 
north-western quarter of India. The burning of 
the booths on leaving tho encampment, the uproar 
of embarkation, the boats adorned with gay stream¬ 
ers and. enlivened with musicians, the sing-song of 
the rowers, the multitude crossing the river on rafts 
or empty jars, and the elephants swimming slowly 
from shore to shore, are all scenes which will be 
readily realized by, those who are familiar with the 

8 Isaiah *1. 3, 4. Forbes’s “ Oriental Memoirs,” Vol. II., p. 59. 
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conditions of Hindi! life iindev similar circum¬ 
stances. 

But the most extraordinary .picture connected 
with this expedition, and perhaps the most extraor¬ 
dinary in the whole of the JMmdyana, is the weird- 
like entertainment given by the sago Bhavadwfija to 
the army and followers of Bharata. The whole 
scene is one of enchantment, and consequently lias 
special charms for the Hindi!. All that he, can desire 
or imagine, as a source of pleasure and grai ideation, 
are here said to have been produced in abundance at 
the mere prayer of a holy Brdhman. The jungle was 
not merely transformed to a level plain covered with 
soft grass, but tho turf is said to have been rad i ant with 
precious stones ; whilst the plain, was shaded by trees 
loaded with fruits, and watered by rivers running with 
the choicest liquors. White and beautiful palaces rise 
upon the enamelled plain in all the glory of oriental 
magnificence or gorgeous pantomime. Garlands of 
flowers are hanging on the portals; sweet odours 
are issuing from tho rooms: whilst the inner courts 
are furnished with everything that can please and 
gratify the senses. There are rich carpets and soft 
couches on which to repose, whilst exquisite wines, 
choice viands, and delicious sweetmeats are serve ! 
up in abundance. There, too, are divine musicians 
to please the ear, celestial dancing-girls to gratify 
the eye, and beautiful women without number to 
enliven the guests by their potent charms. Even 
tho clusters of fruits that bang from the trees r.iko 
the form of bewitching damsels, who press every one 
to eat the juicy meat and drink the strong wine. 

But such a picture of dreamy luxury is only 
pleasing to the confirmed voluptuary, and cousc- 
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({iTeritly is confined to thopalace in which Bharata 
mid Ids Counsellors are entertained. In feasting 
the soldiers and camp-followers it was necessary to 
introduce coarser elements, indicative of protuse 
.hospitality and a more uproarious conviviality ; and 
in this respect it must be confessed that the hard 
has described a scene equally true to Hindu ideas 
and to a lower order of human nature. Here arc 
couches, clean garments, new shoes, mirrors, combs, 
and toothpicks, for every one. Here are ponds full 
of spirituous liquors, bordered with sweetmeats; 
thousands .’of dishes of meat, either boiled in clean 
pots or ipasted on ivory spits ; together with lakes 
of butter-milk and curds, and mountains of hotel. 
The female element was much the same as at the 
more aristocratic banquet; but the men grew more 
intoxicated and noisy ; and to repeat the language 
of the poem, the soldiers ran about in crowds, and 
danced and laughed, and sang songs, and adorned 
them selves with the garlands which were given to 
them by the damsels, until at last they wore so 
drunken that the elephant-drivers could no longer 
discern their elephants, nor the grooms behold their 
horses. 

But the most extraordinary fact connected with 
these scenes, is not their truthfulness to human 
nature, but the anomaly that they should have been 
described by a Brahmanical bard, and have found 
their way into what the Hindus believe to be in¬ 
spired writ. If, however, the narrative is critically 
examined, it will he seen that a Kshatriya tradition 
of a feast in which juicy meat and strong drink 
formed the prominent features, has been partially 
overlaid by Brahmanical details, in which more stress 
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is laid upon well* full of rice and milk, and lakes of 
butter, curds,milk,and butter-milk. Here the opposi- 
' tion is mani fest, for the same revellers who feasted on 
venison and peacocks, mutton and pork, are scarcely 
likely to have feasted on rice, milk, and curds. 
The anomaly that flesh meat and spirituous liquors 
were served up at a Brahmanical feast given by a 
holy sage, is explained, away by the assertion that 
the event, took place in a former age, known as the 
Tretd-yuga, when such indulgences were allowable. 
In other respects the miracle is intelligible ; and 
indeed the idea of a Brahman sage being able to 
entertain armies through the supernatural powers 
which lie had acquired by the force of his demotions, 
seems to have been a favourite fancy with Hindu 
bards, and finds expression in more than one myth of 
a Brahmanical origin and character. 



KAMA. REFUSES THE RAJ. 

The narrative of the interviews which took place history op 
at Chit.ra-k.uta between Bharata and Rama contains tout tv. 
some'highly interesting scenes which throw a curious 
light upon the inner life of the Hindu, and upon the interviews b«- 

, 1 tween Bharata 

standing-point from winch ho contemplates tke a " aBftn > a » 
world around. The general aim of this portion of 
the poem is to exhibit the noble self-sacrifice which 
Kama firmly carried out in obedience to the ex¬ 
pressed commands of the deceased Mah&raia. The 

. , . . , '* the soil-sacrifice 

narrative opens with a poetical description of the hill JSmM 1 , 0 " 11 * 
Chitra-kuta, and the river Mandakinj, accompanied-!S,’. su>m- 
by a pretty, but somewhat child-like, picture of Rama 
and SM taking their pleasure among the flowers, 
during which Rain a frequently declares that he cares 
not lor the Raj so long as he can enjoy the society 
of his wife upon so pleasant a mountain. This dis¬ 
claimer, however, must be accepted with some re¬ 
servation. The Hindu bard was evidently desirous 
of furnishing an ideal picture of conjugal happiness 
and affection, and in doing so was perhaps compelled 
to represent the possession of the Raj as a minor 
consideration. But that Rama should have literally 
preferred a jungle to a throne, a leafy hut surrounded 
With perils and deprivations, to the luxury of a 
palace and pride of sovereignty, seems never to have 
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meat. Indeed, the greatest possible stress is laid by 
Valmfki upon the filial obedience of Him a in re¬ 
fusing to accept tlio Raj. In three distinct inter 
views between Bharata and E tlma, the former ap¬ 
pears to exhaust every argument to induce Ins elder 
brother to accept the Raj ; and in so doing is sup¬ 
ported by his mother Kaikeyf, and by the sages 
JilvAii and Vasishtha; but Riima never hesitates for 
u moment as to the duty which he owes to his de¬ 
ceased father, and at length the people and the great 
sages acknowledge therighteousness of his resolution. 

The incidents and speeches which arise in tho 
course of the narrative are very significant, and well 
worthy of consideration. In the present place, how¬ 
ever, it will be sufficient to indicate tho seven lead¬ 
ing events as follows:—- 

1st, Description of the hill Chitra-kdta and the 
river Mandiikinf, and of the sports of Rtima and Sitii. 
amongst the flowers. 

2nd, Approach of Bharata’s army and descrip¬ 
tion of Kama’s hermitage. 

3rd, First interview between R&ma and Bharata, 
comprising Rima’s inferential speech upon the duties 
of Rajas. 

4th, R/una’s offering of oblations of water and 
funeral, cakes to the soul of his deceased father. 

5th, Second interview between Bharata and 
Einia on the bank of the Manddkirn river, compris¬ 
ing JYwali’s atheistical speech against the belief in a 
future state, and Rama’s reply. 

6 tli, Third interview between Bharata and Rama, 
comprising Vasislitha’s appeal. 

7th, Return of Bharata to Ayodhvfy and resi- 





Nandigr&ma, where ho subsequently ruled history or 
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Tho narrati ve of Rdma’s refusal of the Raj -may n^imth* 
b<i reproduced from the Rdnuiyana as follows 

iMVvw m-v flirt tr/v»i\f /].»»»• +1-.xl. .< __ j? t~»i 



said to SJki: “ 0 excellent woman, neither my fell from 

(ho throne of Ayodhyd, nor tho separation from my friends, orcKS 
^ive me any pain so long as I behold this pleasant moan-, 
taiu: iSee this lull, 0 my beloved, frequented by various 
kinds of birds, adorned with peaks, abounding in metals, 
and penetrating the skies: It is covered with trees and 
flowers, and filled with spotted deer and tuneful birds, an 
well as with tigers, leopards, and bears: Behold tlie charm¬ 
ing retreats! The mountain with its cool cascades, ami 
bubbling springs, and purling streams, appears like an 
elephant spouting up inebriating liquors: Who would not 
feel delight, whilst the vephyrs, coming from the valleys 
laden with fragrance, salute and gratify the senses ? 0 peer¬ 
less one/ were 1 to spend an age here with you and Laksh, 
tnana, still-grief would never consume me: lu this mountain, 

0 beautiful one, radiant with fruits and flowers, and vocal 
vith tuneful bird?, I feel awakened to all the tender emo¬ 
tions of love: 0 Sf, rejoice with mo‘on Chitra-kiita : The 
royal sages have declared that retiring to the forest from the 
cares of royalty, is as delightful as amritu: The stonos of 
diffen at colours, ol blue, yellow, purple and white, adorn the 
mountain on every side: The medicinal herbs upon this 
prince of mountains shine in the night like the flames of a 
burnt-offering: Some portions of the mountain resemble 
palaces, others arc like gardens, and others are wrapped in 
deep gloom ; Cbitra-kuta fixes its foundations deep in tho 
earth, and exalts its head on high: See here and there the 
beds of the celestial dam.sols, devoted to soft delights, formed 
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History op of the leaver of the lotos and covered with vn cions flowers : 
■yttn xv. & eo ^ xero garlands of wat<>r4ilies pressed down, which 

" have been thrown at each other by these damsels : This 

mountain Chitra-fc$ta, abounding with roots, fruits, an*l 
water, excels the garden of Kuvera and the abode of Inch a : 
() beloved Sit a, having spent the appointed time with 'yon 
and Lakshmalha, J shall have accomplished a work whiter 
will exalt the family of Ikshw&ku,” > 

Defending from the rock, the godlike son of Dasaratba 
then showed his beautiful wife the pleasant river Mandakini. 
He said :— u Behold the river Mandukini, with, its various 
islands frequented by geese and crows, and abounding with 
flowers: See tlio pleasant fords where the herds of deer have 
drank, and where fora moment they have made the -water 
muddy! Thereat stated seasons the holy sages bathe in 
the stream, wearing matted hair, clothing of bark, and the 
thong of leather rolled up like a cord, which passes over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm ; and there, bound by 
their vows, they stand witli uplifted hands repeating hymns 
to the sun : The trees, agitated by the winds, scatter their 
flowers and leaves on every side of the river, and cause the 
mountains to appear as though they were dancing : Behold, 
0 slender--waistcd, the heaps of flowers, shaken down by the 
wind, spreading abroad upon the earth or driving through 
the air ! See the red geese sitting on the shadows and utter¬ 
ing their pleasing sounds! 0 lovely one, the sight of 
Chitra-kdta and of Mandakinl, in company with you, X esteem 
far beyond a residence in a palace: Bathe with me in the 
stream, which is constantly .frequented by perfect men, who 
.are Washed from their sins, and who are devoted to austeri¬ 
ties and self-denial: 0 charming Sltd, do you bathe in the 
river Mandakiui, and throw red and white water-lilies into 
it, as one companion throws flowers at another ! 0 beloved 

spouse, esteem this mountain as Ayodhya, this river as the 
Sarayii, and these animals as the people of the city : The 
virtuous Jjakshmana, who is devoted to my commands, and 
whose heart, 0 Situ,, is ever in union with mine, constitutes 
all my happiness: Performing the appointed duties of religion 
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^^p^imes- a day, and living, with you upon honey, root?, history oh 
and fruits, I feel no wish for tho Raj of Kosala : Where ia ' lxDU - 
t !u> man whose fatigue is not removed, and whose mind is — ? "-~ 
not exhilarated by bathing in this pleasant river, which is 
trequoated by monkeys, elephants, and lions, and adorned k|$£ ot 
with such a profusion of flowers ? 

f Th f Rdma 8howed to'Site the river fehdakini flowing 1Mraaft ,,„ 8 iu 
through the villages, and the beds of water-lilies, and the ^ y * 
mountain Ghifc-a-kilta; after which ho saw on the north side 
ot the mountain a pleasant cave, which abounded with stones 
and metals, ami was covered with a profusion of trees in 
flower, and afforded a delightful shade, and was frequented 
hy joyful birds. Beholding this cave, and the thicket 
which concealed it from the view of every creature, Rama 
said to Situ: “ 0 my beloved, if this cave is pleasing to 

your sight, sit hero a little while and rest from your fatigue: 

These smooth stones by the side of this tree loaded with 
flowers are placed here for you.” Sita, devoted to her lord, 
humbly replied in fender words“O my lord, it becomes 
me to regard your words : In order to show mo the beauties 
cl this mountain, you have this day wandered a long wav, 
and must bo much fatigued,” The beautiful one, filled with 
tenderness, then seated herself upon the stone; and Rama, 

conversing with her as she sat by him, said as follows :_ 

0 goddess, see this climbing plant, bending with blossoms, bm. roasts 
clasping this blooming tree! Do you, my beloved, imitate Mm m 
this charming plant and cling to me with your arms.” cUn^’ti'an^. 

.! hen Sita, resembling a daughter of the gods, sitting in the 
arms of her husband, clasped her lord, rejoicing the soul of 
Rama, who was filled with unutterable affection. Now Ran,a * 

• tWc was a red day, washed by tlie mountain stream, W h«^$&5U 
yielded a crimson dye; and Rama rubbed bis finger on tho 
dje and adorned the forehead of his beloved; and Sita 
appeared like the newly-risen sun, or like the ruddy sky at 
the close of day; and tho affectionate Rama, rubbing the 
Hovers ot Kdma in his hand, completed the ornament on 
the forehead of his spouse. 1 Then Rama arose, and taking 

1 flie tiki, or mark on tho forehead, is very general amongst the Hindus. It 
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histojiv of Situ with him, went to another place ; and there a troop 
°*' lll °Akeys came np, and Sitli in her alarm took refuge in 
•—-the arms of her husband, and closely embraced him; and 
monkeys. ' Rdma embraced Sita, and consoled her, and drove the mon- 
ftwhcad hw W' ^hen the bright ornament on the forehead of 

SKo&fe a PP eare< * hnprinted on the breast of the full-chested 

Edma; and Situ laughed to see the mark on her own 
forehead imprinted on the breast of her lord. Pre¬ 
sently Sita behold a grove of asoka trees loaded with 
flowers; and desirous of an asoka flower, she saidO 
my lord, let ns go to that grove” The happy Edma, 
tho r Ska gs iK dwoted to the pleasure of his beloved, went with her to the 
t:roy * asoka grove; and they traversed the grove as the great god 

Siva traverses the wood of Himavan with his beloved 
Parvati, the daughter of the mountain. The two lovers, 
the bright grass- complex!oned Rama and the ruddy slender- 
waiste.d Sifcii, now adorned each other with asoka flowers ; 
and they wreathed garlands, and made floral ornaments for 
their oars, and for the tuft of hair on the crown of their 
heads; and their presence seemed to heighten the beauty of 
all the mountain. 

At length the amiable Rama, having shown various 
scenes to his beloved Sita, returned at length to the! • leafy 
hermitage. And Lakshmana came out to meet his brother, 
who, adorned with flowers, was walking with his arm round 
the neck of his tender spouse; and Lakshin ana show ed the .m 
what he had clone during their absence, and how he had 
killed ten pure antelopes with a clean arrow, and was drying 
their flesh in the sun. Ami Rama was pleased, and said to 
Siffl ;—“ Let the offering be made to the gods.” Then the 
beautiful Sitii first offered a portion to the gods and Pitris, 
and gave plenty of honey [and flesh to the two brothers , 
and Rama said to Sita;—*“This is juicy flesh; it is of de¬ 
licious taste, and has been well roasted by the fire.” When 
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cornbts of a round painted spot, or a patch of gold, placed on the centre of the 
forehead, either a3 an ornament, or as a sectarial distinction, or as a mark of high 
rank. Amongst the Mjpufc Princes, the conferring the tikh upon a subordinate 
or feudatory Chief is the privilege and indication of supremacy.—See Wilson’s 
Glossary. 
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V”-.- satisfied the two liei'pes she took hex* Own meal ; utstort of 

anti then at tho desire of l.aina she guarded the remainder pVutx'v 
of the Utah, which had been cut into pieces and laid out to — 

dry, from being devoured by the.crows.] 2 

-A t this moment, the noiso and dust of Bhavata's m, AvmJ* 
army approaching the leafy hut arose oven to the sky. Sna^wlifa,- 
Tho' wild elephants of the forest left their afflicted corn- 


pan ions and fled on all sides, 
great uproar, Rama heard 


being 


the 


a*?«. 


affrighted at 

the noise and beheld the wild Terror of thn 
ol^,l.ants of the forest running away’; and he. said to &° m “ 
Lakshmana: “ 0 excellent son of Humitra, do you nob hear 

this warlike sound, as deep and terrible as thunder P The 
herds of elephants, and the buffaloes and startled deer, 
are hastily running off in every direction; are they affrighted* 
by hous, or is some Baja como hither to hunt? Ifenw**. 
Lakshmana hastily mounted a tree, and looked around, and SfiZMST 
saw coming from the northern quarter a large army com- *""* 
posed of elephants, chariots, horsemen, and well-armed .in¬ 
fantry; and ho said to R&raa“ 0 -hief of men, this must 
be the army of Bkarata, the son of Kaikevi ; Being desir¬ 
ous of enjoying the Raj without a rival, he is coming.,to 
destroy us both: I see his flag upon the chariot, the self¬ 


same chariot in which we loft Ayodhyd: Wo must*certainly .Uvtasth.. 

In If i*» xfvi ±1-- — - ■ slaughter* yf 


U ^ ‘ ' ■ 1 WIUJI 

kill nun, and then you may govern tho Raj in peace. 


■Bharata, 


Rama, replied “ What evil has Bharata ever done to you, r ( , p 1 .ov«iw 
or what fear have you of Bharata, that you desire to kill J * 4 * ina - 
him ? I have engaged to fulfil my father’s promise, and 
what should I do with the Raj? Perchance Bharata has 
lioou drawn hither by affection only; or he has come hither 
]o surrender the Raj to mo; and it is improper for you to 
speak so harshly of him.” Thus addressed by his pfomf 
brother, Lakshmana was abashed, and said Perclvim e 
eur tether the Maharaja has como to see you.” ”' ' •^**" H *' 

ing that Lakshmana was ashamed, replied Dosaratlia Ul * 
may have come to see us, and to take us home again j'l see 


* vv/iijrru< . r n 

Ramn eon tl’jit tho jVl&Ti&v 

ivanu, see- pqaHapproiwh. 


! m in brackets has been omitted in the North-West recension If 3 

germmon&s, however, is undoubted. * l s 
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tiio groat and aged elephant marching before the army, but 
I cannot see the white umbrella of my divine father/’" 

Meanwhile, the army commanded by Bharata hacl pre¬ 
pared thoir lodgings on every side; and Bharata entered 
the forest on foot; and seeing the smoke arising from the 
hermitage of Rama, he rejoiced like one who. has passed a 
dangerous stream. Presently ho descried a large and 
pleasant hut, sacred to some devotee, made of branches of 
trees, and covered with wide-spreading leaves, as an altar 
is covered with kusa grass. It was adorned with a large 
bow, covered with gold, resembling the bow of Indra ; and 
with a large quiver of arrows, as bright as the rays of the 
sun, and as keen as the faces of the serpents in the river 
Bhagavati. This hermitage, which filled an enemy with 
dread as deer are frightened at a lion's don, was likewise 
adorned with two scimitars wrapped in cloth of gold ; and 
with two shields which wore studded with gold, and the 
guards for the arm and the fingers were also covered with* 
gold. In that hermitage Bharata also saw a large pure altar 
sloping towards the north-west, and on it was a blazing 
fire; and after a little time he behold his elder brother Rama 
sitting in the hut of leaves on a seat of antelope's skirq 
dressed in the garb of a devotee, with a weight of matted 
hair on his head. And Rama was seated near the altar, 
within a sacrificial enclosure strewed with kusa grass, and 
lie was attended by Sit! and Lakshin ana; and he was as re¬ 
splendent as the fire, and his shoulders resembled those of a 
lion, and his eyes were like the water-lily; llama, tlm 
nont’isher of the sea-girt earth, the valiant one of mighty 
arm, the righteous one resembling the eternal Brahma,! 

When Bharata thus beheld Rama, he wept bitterly, and 
said :—“ This is my elder brother, who in former times was 
ever attended by his faithful subjects, but who is now the 
associate of beasts: This magnanimous one, who formerly 
had thousands of suits of apparel, now wears two vestments 
of bark : This Rama, whose head was so delicate that he fed 
pain even when adorned with flowers, now endures the 
weight of matted hair; He whoso meritorious deeds were 
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by costly sacrifices, has now embraced a course of 
bodily axisfcerities: .The body of that excellent one., which 
was formerly perfumed with costly sandal wood, is now 
covered with the dust of the forest: Kama, worthy of all 
happiness, has undergone all this distress because of mc/ J 
Meanwhile Kama recalled to mind his brother Bharata, 
and embraced him, and clasped him to his bosom, and 
said :—“ 0 beloved brother, where is your father Dasaratha 
that you are come to this forest ? What, my dear brother, 
is the cause of your coming ? Is the Maharaja alive, or has 
he departed from the world. 3 0 Bharata, do you regard the 
words of our preceptor Sudhana, who is alike skilled in the 
.science of arms arid eminent in the*law? 4 Have you ap¬ 
pointed those men to be your Counsellors, who are like 
yourself heroic, learned, masters of their senses, noble, and 
capable of understanding a nod ? Counsel which is kept 
secret by the Counsellors is the source of the good fortune 
of Rajas: Have you overcome sleep ? Do you awake at 
proper times ? Do you at the close of night think upon the 
way tc become prosperous? Do you consult with yourself, 
when, alone, and do y ou also take counsel of many ? Does 
your decision, when determined upon, spread abroad 
throughout tiro Raj ? When, 0 Bharata, you have de¬ 
termined upon any affair, small in its origin but great in its 
consequences, do you speedily begin it? Do you not put it 
off to a future day ? Aro other Rajas acquainted with your 
opinions as to what is most proper to be undertaken ? Are 
they acquainted with the works which you are about 
to undertake? Are the secret plans concerted in the 
Councils of other Rajas, known to you and your Counsellors ? 
'Do you prefer one learned man to a thousand of the illiterate 
multitude ? in difficult situations a learned man may prove 
of infinite advantage to a Raja; bat if a Raja retain about 

* The 1 remainder of Rfuna's speech is apparently an interpolation, inserted for 
the purpose of on forcing' the duties of ftajns. That R6,ma should have delivered 
such an 'oration at his first interview with Bharata in the jungle is scarcely in 
accordance with human nature. 

4 Rftnia here speaks of his preceptor Sudhana. Now his real preceptor was 
r >,siflhtha, and Sudhana seems to have been a Buddhist.—See Prof. If. II. Wil¬ 
son's Works, Vol. II. p. 24. f 
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him thousands ancl tens of thousands of ignorant people, ho 
derives no assistance from them i Do you employ excellent 
' servants in great affairs, lower ones in common business, arid 
mean ones in a mean capacity? Do you appoint Counsel¬ 
lors to great employments who will nob open out their hands 
to receive bribes, and who were engaged in the service of 
year father and grandfather ? 0 son of Kaikeyi, do the 

people, oppressed by severe penalties, despise yon? Do 
your own Counsellors disregard you in your Eaj ? Do the 
priests contemn you as one who has fallen into sin, or as a 
virtuous woman contemns one who is drawn after a harlot ? 
He who does not destroy a Minister, who is deep, artful, 
and ambitious, and who delights in accusing other. Mini dors., 
is himself destroyed: Have you appointed one who is 
heroic, patient, determined, pure, noble, able, and devoted 
to your person, to be your General ? Have you honoured 
with, proper rewards those persons who are valiant and dis¬ 
tinguish xl, eminent in war, and of tried abilities ? Do you 
issue the pay and food of your troops in proper manner, and 
immediately they have become due? When the distribu¬ 
tion of pay and provisions is protracted beyond the proper 
time, servants become enraged against their masters, and 
great undertakings are often frustrated : Are all those who 
are of good family and the chief among* the people, wed. 
affected towards you? Would they unite in sam$cmg 
their lives for you ? 0 Bharata, is your Ambassador learn¬ 

ed and active, able to reply on the spot to any question. P 
Is he a man of judgment* and one who will repeat a mess¬ 
age in the terms in which it was delivered to hint.? Do 
you know the officers of Government to be ’on"ydxu*•skbj 
when you send them to a foreign country, ari l when they 
are unacquainted with each others' commission J Do you 
think lightly of foes who are weak and driven i.way, and 
who are yet always returning? Do you disregard those 
Brahmans who are given up to the pleasures oi Mio sen-os, 
and who are so much engrossed in the pleasures of tho world 
that they have no time to look after things divine Do you 
disregard those who are eminent in useless knowledge, babes 
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themselves learned, who whilst they have all the history of 
chief t reatises on the duties of men before them, are stupidly vak^iv. 


ignorant ;*who baking gained a smattering of logic, proclaim 
themselves to bo wise without learning 1 ? Do you protect Protean«r 
the lair and extensive city of Ayodhya, justly termed in- ,hl ‘ <Uv ’ 
vincible; which was inhabiDed in former times by our heroic 
predecessor, whose name is truth; and which is defended by 
strong gates, and filled with horses, and with thousands of 
excellent Brahmans, Ksimtriyas, and Vaisyas, all cheerful, 
intent upon, their proper calling, and superior to their appe¬ 
tites ; which city is also adorned with temples of various 
forms, and inhabited by men skilled in the Vedas ? 0 Bha- Protection of 

rata, are the country districts duly protected ? Are the hus- 
bandmen and. herdsmen duly esteemed by you ? Are their 
c‘ircnmstaiu.es easy? Are they protected by officers of 
justice duly appointed by you ? Are all the householders 
duly protected ? .Do you behave with courtesy to all women ? 

Do you disregard the counsel of women and refrain ftom : Semite$oun«ei. 


communicating your secrets to them? Is the forest well st# ofek* 
kept whore the royal elephants are maintained ? Have you a * 1,d i^hos. 
stock of new milch cows ? Are you well furnished with 
female elephants and horses ? Do you rise at the early dawn, 
and constantly show yourself adorned to the people ? Are 
all the workmen in your presence without fear, and do they 
attend to their business when you are absent ? Are your Forts. 
Forts well stored with riches, grain, arms, water, and 
machines; and are they well furnished with artificers and 
bowmen ? [s your expenditure smaller than your income ? Finances* 
/ire your treasures spent among persons unfit to receive 
- bom ? Do you expend your wealth among the Brahmans, 
a nd needy strangers, and the soldiers, or do you squander 
it amongst your friends ? If a Chieftain be apprehended is Corrupt art- 
he set ;;t nbo.rty by a bribe ? In. a cause between a rich man i u * 
and‘.a poor one are the learned judges above the desire of 
g,tm ? 0 $La: tfta, the tears which fall from those who.are un¬ 
justly comTomued will destroy the children and the cattle of 
h ho who governs with partiality ? Do you seek to gain the 
nhWtioBS of young and old, and try to increase your Itaj, and 
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acquire land and wealth by every lawful means ? Do you 
bow to your spiritual guide, to the aged, to devotees, to tho 
gods, to strangers, to sacred groves, and to all Brahmans 
who are perfected by education ? Do you sacrifice wealth 
to virtue, or virtue to wealth, or both to favouritism, avarice, 
and sensuality ? 0 Bharata, do. you divide your time with 

due regard to recreation, public business, and moral duties ? 
Do the Brahmans, as well as the citizens and people of the 
country, express their wishes for your good ? Do you abhor 
atheism, deceit, and anger, and guard against any neglect of 
your own affairs ? Do you perform all the duties of Kajas ? 
A. Baja who governs with justice a Raj which is surrounded 
with, difficulties, will gain heaven when ho leaves this 
world/’ 

When Kama had thus addressed Bharata, he began, also 
to May :—“ I wish to hear on what account you have come 
into this country in the habit of a devotee: Tell me, I pray 
you, why you have abandoned the newly-acquired Raj, and 
entered the forest with, the antelope/s skin and matted 
hair r ” Bharata replied with joined hands :— Ci 0 excellent 
one, my valiant father, having sent you into exile at the 
instance of my mother Kaikeyl, has departed to heaven 
overwhelmed with grief : 0 chief of men, I pray you to 
accept tho Raj, but first arise and perform the rites of water 
for thy father: Satruglina and myself have already offered 
water: 0 Rama, you were indeed the beloved of your 
father; through grief on your account, and the desire of 
seeing you, he has departed to tho mansion^ of Indra. 

At this afflicting account of his father* s death, as dre ad- 
ful as the thunderbolt cast by Indra at the Danavas, Rd im 
sank upon the ground like a tree which has been felled by the 
axe. SM and his brothers sprinkled him with water, and 
when ho was somewhat revived, lie said to Bharata :— 
“What shall I do in Ayodhyd now that ray father has gone 
to heaven ? Who shall nourish Ayodhyd, now that she is 
bereft of the best of Rajas ? Happy are you, 0 Bharata 
and Satrughna, by whom his funeral ceremonies have been 
performed ! When my forest residence is over, from whom 



hear the words with which my father was aecus- htstoiiy. of 
tomod to cheer me f ” fRtkna then turned 7 to- Sita, and 
said:— <s 0 Sita, your fatlierdn-law is dead ! 0 Laksh-— ?, — — 

inana, you are fatherless ! Bharata has related the afflict¬ 
ing story of the departure of the Muh&raja to heaven ! J; 

.And whilst R&m'a was thus speaking, the tears fell in 
abundance from all eyes. 

At length the younger brethren said to Mm a : —"Let 
the funeral libations of your father, the Maharaja, be now 
performed! ” 'Then llama, accompanied by his brethren, ^SfofMsao- 
wniked down into the beautiful river Mandakini, and ceased ftttlur * 
descended into that sacred stream which is free from mud, 
and sprinkled water on account of the Maharaja, saying:— 
fk ' 0 Pasaratha, may this be thine !” Kama then filled his 
two joined palms with water, and turning his face to the 
south quarter, sacred to Yam a, he said:—> TO Raja of Rajas, 
may this pure imperishable water given to you by mo always 
qnoneJi your thirst in the region of spirits ! ” Afterwards, 
the renowned Rama came out of the sacred waters of the 
river, and performed the customary offering together with, 
his brethren. Having made a cake of the pulp of the fig- The f,moral 
tree, and of such other materials as could be procured in thv» pulp of tho 
the forest, he spread it upon the sacred kusa grass, and fiK ’ tre0, 
said : —“ 0 Maharaja, eat with pleasure the viands which 
wo eat ourselves; for that which is the nourishment of man 
U likewise the nourishment of his deity/’ Eama then, left 
the bank of the river, and returned to the door of his hut, 
taking hold of Bharata and Lakshin aim with both has 
hauels. 

g^Meanwhile the army of Bharata heard the lamentations Approachoff-he 
of the brethren and of SM re-echoed from the mountains Mmal° bLhold 
I ike tin' soundxof roaring lions; and the soldiers were greatly 
nknned, and said :— “ Bharata has met- with llama, and the 
brethren. are bewailing their departed father.” Then leav¬ 
ing the animals and baggage, they set their frees towards 
the sound, and hastened towards the place, being all with 
one mind anxious to behold Rama The noise of their 
clnuiot-wheels was like the rolling of thunder; and the 
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beasts anti tho bhvl «$ Vych? tonifiod with ftiar and iiod away. 
At length those soldiersbeheld llama sitting on tihe sfycnfioub 
ground j and they all execrated Kaikeyl and Manthara, anti 
burst into tears, llama, viewing them all deeply afflicted, 
embraced them like a parent ; and treated all ltis ancient- 
friends with the respect due to each Meanwhile, the priest 
Vasiahtha, being eager to behold llama, proceeded with the 
widows of Dasarat.lia to the place where the heroes were. 
Presently the Ban! Kausalya sa.w upon the ground tho 
funeral cake laid in order which Rama had prepared lor his 
father Dasaratha, together with, the kusa grass laid with their 
points towards the south ; and Kausalyfi said Behold 
tliis coarse cako which the magnanimous llama has prepared 
according to tlio ordinance! How should the groat Dasar¬ 
atha, who on earth was equal to Linira, relish such an offer¬ 
ing as the pulp of the fig-tree ? There does not appear to 
mo to ho a greater wretchedness than that the mighty 
Bdma should offer a cake made of the pulp of tho fig- 
tree to the spirit of his deceased father ! Verily it is a true 
saying :—‘ The food which is eaten by a man is the food 
also of his god. ’ ” All the widows of tho deceased Maha¬ 
raja then went forward and beheld Edina, who was like n god 
who had fallen from heaven: and when they Saw him they 
wept aloud overpowered with grief. The heroic Rama .then 
arose and fell down at the lotus-like feet of his -mothers j 
and tho Bfims with their fair and soft hands, pleasittg to tho 
touch, wiped the dust from his back. Then Lakshmana, 
also beholding his afflicted mothers, bowed slowly to their 
feet with great affection; and all tire Rams manifested tlie 
same respect towards him as they had previously shown >io 
Rama. Sit'd also, filled with grief, bowed down to the ■feet i 
of her mothors-it -law, and. stood before them ; and the 
afflicted Rauls embraced her, who was emaciated by her resi¬ 
dence in the jungle. Meanwhile Rama embraced the feet 
of the priest Vasisbtha, even as Indra embraces the ttxt of 
Vrihaspati. 

Now when the night had passed away and tho morning 
had dawned, and the brethren and .their friends had per- 
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mrirrm their rel'igidus devotions on the bank of the river history on 

Man dak ini, they all sat down in a profound silence, no one p ARr { v 

uttering a word. At length Bharata addressed R&ma in the 

presence 1 of all assembled, and said:— “ My motherKaikeyi Bhimtaoffers 
; * . \ ■ rn| . \ the Raj to 

having given the Raj to me, is now satisfied : I his Itaj, Rama. 

which is like a bridge broken down by a violent stream in 

the rainy season, I now give to you: 0 Rama, wipe off the 

guilt of my mother’s anger, and deliver your father from 

sin : L entreat you with my head bowed : Show that pity to 

mo which the great Supreme shows to all his creatures : But 

if you turn your back upon me, and persist in going hence 

to the forest, lo, I will go with you ! ” 

Ifiirna then replied to Bharata, in the presence of all his Bfima refuses 

friends and kinsmen, as follows :—“ 0 Bharata, our father tho nmilgo 

.. . . / ment ordered i>y 

JJasaratha, at tho request of your mother lvaikeyi, has up- hta.jb.thw. 
pointed that I should go into exile and that you should 
possess the Ra j : O Bharata, release tho MaMraja from his 
obligations { Save your father and rejoice your mother: Go 
with Satruglma to Ayodhyd and console tho people ; whilst 
1 with Site and Lakshmana enter the forest without delay : 

Be you, 0 Bliarata, tho Raja of men; I will bo the Raja of 
the wild beasts : Go you this day to the chief of cities, and 
I will enter the thickets of Dandaka : The royal umbrella 
shall shade your head from the sun, while mino shall be 
shaded by the trees of the wood : Satrugbna of unequalled 
understanding will be your attendant; and Lakshmana, re¬ 
nowned for fidelity and friendship, shall be mine. 

At this time tho sage Javfili, the renowned logician of Atheistical*/ 
tlie deceased Maharaja, and a pious Brahman of the highest tfie7ogicLi lv ai 
rank, came forward, and expressed the following vicious sen¬ 
timents to Rama :—“ 0 chief of men, may prosperity attend 
you : Let not the understanding of a pious devotee such as 
you are, bo rendered as useless and contemptible as that 
of common people! Having obeyed the commands of your "wmt your 
father, you have already fulfilled all that was incumbent upon you 
you : It ill becomes, you now to prefer a life of sluggishness 
and stupidity, merely through attachment to virtue and.5olonger Wmi- 
aus tori ties, and contempt for tho possession of a Raj : Attend, me ’ 
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OP xny lord, to my words ! Bharafca, to wW tile Raj was given. 

India.^ yQjxp father, himsolf entreats yon to take possession ot 

.*** ?- ■ — -•■ it : Kaikeyi, on whose account this injury was done to 

yon by your father, herself gives the Raj to you V Accept, 
therefore, the Raj in the presence of yonr subjects; and 
render your own. people nappy: It is not right for you 
to cherish any longer this false idea of obedience to the 
dead, which is disapproved hy the wise, and is the mere 
"Therelation- offspring of your own imagination: It is not, becoming 
t«tb,arrtiU(jro,i that your father, who has departed to heaven, should be kept 
wsjfke tiiat of in continual expectation of your performing the duties of a 
maJing travel- son : Jrlis soul has left thjs body and now resides inauotnoi , 
lw ' how then can he who inhabits another body have any claim 

upon you? A man is born alone and perishes alone; his 
parents resemble an inn, at which he resides for a time and 
then departs; and siliy is he who fixes his heart upon a 
temporary abode: As a traveller sleeps for one night under 
a mango tree and next morning takes his depasture ; sohlie 
parents, and the possessions, and the wealth of a man are as 
a. mere temporary residence: Why then, O Rama, forsake a 
road which is smooth, free from dust, and secure from all 
danger, for an evil road abounding with thorns ? Cause 
yourself to be installed in the rich city of Ayodhva: The 
pity, like a wife whose husband is absent, is anxiously ex¬ 
pecting your return ; and it is for you to taste the choice 
"Takoyinvf delights of the Raj : Take your pleasure then, 0 hero, us 
nro‘<!/ u ‘ Tndra takes pleasure in his celestial abode: Oasaratha is 

tvlii'Ata wo know . •> 

somethin*.and to you, nor aro you anything to him, ho is one 

trouble nofc uuu,u o J 3 *' „ y . ,, n ,« , • c 

lite^n-anwV person and you aro another; follow therefore the ad vice, ot 

yfe **** 0 * your friends : A father is the production of an animal, man 

is produced by his father and mother : Our mortal lifts in this 

world is the whole of our being, and by your refusal of the 

Raj you are destroying yourself in vain: I grieve not lor 

those who aspire to wealth and. happiness in this world, but 

■ i grieve for r „,.; ove for those who despise these solid bl.osi.ngs whilst, 

those >vho tt ■ 1 „ " * 

siblfewhap- Jivmg., and waste their time for the sake of happiness m a 
future life which has no existence; for after a life of trouble 
aiid distress they only sink at death into utter annihilation : 
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_it i.H trae, oft’lr funeral, calces in honour of their tie- 

parted ancestors, but this is merely a spoiling of food : Say. 
what will a dead man oat ? Can what is eaten by one go into 
.the body of another ? How can the soul of a father eat the 
funeral cakes wliicb are offered by a son? It will not stand 
to reason, and is merely the work of fancy : If the soul is 
immortal, the moment it leaves one body it goes to animate 
another: How then can it eat the cake when it inhabits an¬ 
other form, and when that cake is in commemoration of the 
old form ? If you say that the cakes being eaten by the cows is 
tantamount to their being eaten by tho soul of the father, 
then n cake offered to the memory of a friend who is still 
living but in a remote country, and afterwards given to a 
cow,'"and eaten by it, will thereon satisfy the hunger of that 
distant friend : Books have been written by learned men for 
the sake of inducing others to make offerings and presents, 
and their doctrine is« ‘ Perform sacrifices and make offer¬ 
ings, and consecrate yourselves, and undertake religious 
austerities, and bestow-gifts : 3 But a future state has no 
; existence save in this world, and it is the present state which 
is the chief good : 0 llama, bo wise ! lhat which is mani¬ 

fest to the senses is the grand object of pursuit, because of 
such things we liavo direct proof; and those which are not 
present to the senses may be thrown behind your back ; be¬ 
cause the only proof we have of their existence is indirect 
and inferential: Adopting tho sound judgment of the wise, 
and regarding that which is sought by all, do you accept the 
liaj : Rajas and heroes V -great renown have left their.be- 
• loved children and wives, and sunk under the stern hand of 
death ; but we have no assurance, 0 ltdrna, whether they 
have become Gaudharvas, or Yakshas; we know not what 
hey are cor whither they are gone : Their names and line¬ 
age are rehearsed, and wherever any-one would lain have 
{them, there he conceives them to be : The whole universe 
is involved in uncertainty : Men eminent for virtue fail to 
obtain happiness: The virtuous suffer great afflictions, 
while the wicked appear to' be happy indeed: Everything 
that exists will pass away, ami the whole world is in a state 
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of disorder i Therefore, O Eama, do not despise idiegood 
fortune which has approached so near to yon, bnt tabo pos¬ 
session of this great Raj, which has no equal in all Iho 
world/' 

Rama, slow to anger, was filled with wrath at these athe¬ 
istical arguments of the- subtle Javali ,* and thus he answered 
the skilful Brahman (l Trained up to filial obedience, I* will 
no more depart from my father's commands than a well-disci¬ 
plined horse leaves the road, or an obedient wife forsakes her 
lord : If, after obeying the words of my father while he was 
Jiving, I were to act otherwise now that he is dead, should I 
not be deemed devoid of all principle ? But 1 Can. no more 
be moved by your vain words than a mountain can be 
moved by the wind *, Your words resemble a pot of wine, 
which is pleasant and delicious to the taste, but most 
injurious in its effects : You have even pleaded that there is 
no such thing as future happiness ; that all the happiness wo 
can enjoy wo enjoy in this mortal life : If that be the case, 
why should men censure the vicious and the debauched, for 
they are only carried away by their love of pleasure, that 
most 'contemptible of all the affections : Why do the sages 
then live upon roots and fruits, instead of enjoying flesh and 
Wine ? If you admit of no inferential or indirect, proof, a 
woman ought, according to your notions, to be a widow the 
moment her husband is out of her sight: Astronomy and 
other sciences would fall to the ground, for most of their laws 
are based upon inference : Bid not Indra, the sovereign of 
the gods, obtain his celestial Raj by the performance of a 
hundred sacrifices ? How can this proof be evaded by you ? 
Kusika, the son of Atri, is another proof; he and other great 
sages have obtained an eminent degree of glory by the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices and practice of religions austerities, 
which, according to what you say, arc useless pursuits : But 
be it even as you say, I will still adhere to the commands of 
my father, as a great sage inflexibly adheres to his vows : 
Let Bliarata govern the Raj which has been given to him ! 
I dosire not the Raj which lias been prohibited to mo by the 
MaMraia/ 5 \ • 
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•"Whilst &e sons of Dasarathn were thus conversing, suf- 
rounded by. their friends, the day was spent and the night 
also passed away; and when the brethren had separately per-, 
formed, their morning devotions, Bharata went again to Kama, 
and entreated him to accept- the Raj. Then Rdma, still bear¬ 
ing in mind the words of Javali, thus spoke :—“ Jhvili ap- 
])lauds as right both the noble and the ignoble, the real hero 
find the pretended one, the pure and the impure : Accord¬ 
ing to him the bad man is equal to the good one, the evil 
disposition with the good disposition: If I, deceived by 
false reasoning, were thus to confound good and evil, I should 
abandon that which is good, and sink into a state of lawless 
confusion : Who would then look with approval upon me, 
and how should I obtain heaven ? Moreover, the whole 
nation would then have no other rule but their own passions ; 
since the principles of a Baja, whatever they may be, become 
the principles of his subjects: Truthfulness and benevolence 
are the eternal duties of a Kaja; by these virtues an example 
is set to the whole Raj, and the nation is established in 
truthfulness: The ^ go da and sages esteem truth a$ in¬ 

vincible ; and the man who always speaks the truth in this 
world obtains fin imperishable reward: I: recollect with 
pain, 0 Javali, the act of my father which accepted you, a 
man of grovelling' mind, who art governed by these infidel 
ideas ; an atheist, who has fallen from the path of rectitude ! 
As a thief is, so is a Buddhist .; after them are the Hastik s 
or atheists. He who is seeking the good of his subjects, 
will not, if he be a man of understanding, stand in the. 
pres on co of an atheist: The Brahmans, constantly setting 
before them this life and the next, offer peace offerings and 
burnt offerings : Those sages also are revered by men, who 
are zealous in the cause of virtue,* the companions of the 
good, full of sacred energy, pre-eminent in charity and every 
good quality, never doing evil towards others, and purified 
from all moral defilement.” 

The frank and rnagnaniinqus R&raa, having thus spoken 
words full of conviction, the Brain.nan Javfdi thus addressed 
to him a speech.,fraught with propriety and religion.:—“I 
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by bo means-BpoOilc tlie sen-tfexeiits of an atljeiBl, .(» >i.* S aicu no 
atheist: Now that the fitting opportunity offers I will, lay 
aside my atheistical disguise : As atheistical senwoients 
were introduced by me, 0 Mum, for ihosukotrf fcuvnin-you 
from your purpose, so sentiments of piety dud religion are 

now uttered to conciliate your favour:-’ 

Vasishtha then said to Rdma “ Javffi is deeply versed 
in the customs of the world j he has thus spoken, 0 Rama, 
through Ids desire of turning you back to Ayodhy a: You are 
known to he the son and heir of MaMraja Dasaratha; accept 
therefore your own Raj, 0 Sovereign of the world, and look 
upon ns with compassion: Amongst all the race of Ikehwakn, 
the eldest son is constantly Raja : A younger son cannot 
be anointed Raja whilst the elder son lives j the eldest must 
be Raja,: It is not proper for you to violate this day the 
sacred custom of the family of Ikshwaku: There are three 
persons to whom every one who is bom is bound to W,. 
implicit deference ; namely, his father, his . mother, and . us, 
preceptor: A father begets, a mother nourishes but a pre¬ 
ceptor instructs ; the preceptor is therefore said to be en¬ 
titled to implicit regard: I was the preceptor of your father, 
and now I am your preceptor ; and you will not trausgrcs.-, 
the Sdstras if you obey my directions: Moreover, it is not 
right for yon to disobey yenr pious and aged moilier: O 
Rdma, in obeying hor words yon will not step out of the path 
of virtue ; nor in acceding to the prayer of Bharata, will you 
violate truth, or justice, or abuse your power.” < 

Riima, thus mildly addressed by his preceptor Vasishtha, 
who was seated near him, replied as follows Yhut 
parents constantly do for a son can never bo recompensed: 
The tenderness of a father and a mother in rearing their 
children, in bathing and clothing them, in constantly giving 
thorn excellent counsel, and in training them up in virtue, 
can never he repaid: What, therefore, my father has com¬ 
manded me, shall not be rendered ineffectual.-” 

When Bharata heard these words of his elder brother, j 
he said to Sumantra;—“ 0 Charioteer, speedily spread kusa 
grass on this spot which has boon prepared for sacrifice: I , 
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Vpp-.psito to : Efaia iintiFbe bo gracious to mo': As a 
l BrahmJiiy drived of his wealth, lies before the door of a 
creditor, wiflioia food and without beholding any one, so 
will I sit h-m nritii' Rama return with me to Ayodhya," 
Then looking at Sumantra, who was spreading* the kusa 
I grass, Bharata seated himself upon the ground. 5 

Then Kama said to,his brother' :— <f O beloved Bharata, 
what evil am I perpetrating that you thus seat yourself 
against me ? For a Brahman thus to confine a debtor by 
sitting down before him. is right; but for Rajas to sit in 
dharna against eacli other, is not according to the law . Rise 
then, 0 chief of men, and abandon this cruel vow, and 
quickly return to the city of Ayodhya." Then Bharata 
turned to tho citizens of Ayodhya, and the people of the 
Raj, who had accompanied him to Chitra-kuta, and said :—• 
<f Why, 0 people, do you not lay your injunctions upon 
'Enina f " The citizens and subjects replied :—“ We well 
uni erstand wh$t is said by the magnanimous Rama : Yon, 
0 Bharata, also speak with reason : But Rama is engaged in 
performing 1 m father's word, and we are unable to say any¬ 
thing in haste." At these words Kama said to Bharata :— 
“ Rise, 0 valiant one, and touch me and also touch water, 
that you may be purified from the guilt of sitting down to 
starve out your brother." And Bharata arose and touched 
water," and said “ Hear, all ye counsellors, and ministers, 
and people ! I do not desire the Raj of my father, nor did I 
r desire my mother to ask it for me, nor was I the cause of the 
exile of Edma : If some one ro ust fulfil my father's word and 
reside in the forest for fourteen years, let it bo me." Then 
Rama spoke in like manner to the people and citizens, as 
.follows :—“ Whatever was bought, pledged, or sold by my 
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5 Okrrn;'. was a strange custom, by which a creditor sat at tho door or lout, of 
a debtor, to compel payment of au ordinary debt, or of arrears owing by a public j 
officer or prince. The. person bo sitting observes a strict fast, and under such eir- ? 
cumstances the person from whom ho demands payment is compelled to fast also, 
and abstain from his usual occupations and amusements. If the. suitor perished, i 
the guilt of murder fell upon the debtor. Originally, the person sitting in dhurna \ 
was necessarily a Bdihinan, cither on bis own behalf or on that of another, and tho i 
But of Hrabma’uicide would ^ejneurred by his death. The practice is obsolete in 
British territory, haring bepn made a punishablo offence. 
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fetter whilst alive, cannot b'e annulled by me or by-Bharat a : 
.[ have no occasion' for a substitute to dweliin the forest in 
my pinco, for what was advise d by Kaikeyi was well done 
by iny father: I know Bharata has resigned his right, and 
seeks the good of Ms superiors ; and after my return from 
my exile, I shall bo able with this pious bi-other to govern 
the Kaj with honour: The MaMraja will then be discharged 
from his obligation to Kaikeyi, and Ms words will have been 
fulfilled by me." 

♦thesages con- The groat sages who wore present at the-■■meeting of the 
lutiunof'Bo’mrt. two roost illustrious brothers, were astonished at the words 
of Rama, and thoir hair stood erect with, joy; and they camo 
to Bharata, and said:—0 Bharata, if yon regard your 
father, you must respect the words of Kama: We wish that 
your father’s Raj may bo absolved from every debt: Dasa- 
ratha has ascended to heaven through his determination to 
discharge his obligation to Kaikeyi.'’’ Bharata them took a 
pair of hew shoes, adorned with gold, and turned to his 
brother Hama, and said f< Put on these shoes, f pray you, 
and they shall furnish the means of Securing the good of 
all.” The heroic Rama, then put on the shoes, and pulled 
thorn off, and returned them to the magnanimous Bharata. 
Dpcips He win-And Bharata bowed to the shoes, and said to Rama :—“ 0 
fhroSjum Rdma, I will for fourteen years assume the matted hair and 
sin**. fch© habit of a devotee, and subsist on fruits and roots : 

Waiting your return, I will commit the management of th” 
Raj to your shoes, and reside without the city : and unless 
you return to Ayodhyd within five days of the completion of 
the fourteenth year I will enter the lire.” 8 
rth, Return or Rama then embraced his two brothers, Bharata and. 
AjoiJiivk' 0 Satrnglina, with great respect, and dismissed them ; and 


Btarata pre- 
ae«ts Jratuh 
with A paii* of 
slums, and .re- 
ijxiasts him to 
vutr them. 


Bharata md sm Bharata took the shoes on his head, and mounted the chariot 
Sati-ughm. Satrnglina, preceded by Yasishtha, and Jtivdli, and all 
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tlio counsellors. In this* manner they . left Clntra-kiita, and 
after visiting the sage Bkaradwaja in their way, they at 


0 In the Adhy&tma KfimAyanu, Bhamtft is repr waited t> yiel dinx onlyb'cuvso 
Eftrna privately imparted to liira the mystery of his icearmUioivimtl live diviini 
necessity that existed for his destroymg .Kfivafm.' w . 
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|iig|& came near to the city of Ayoclhyd; and the dark and 
melancholy city, resembled a gloomy night, and was traversed 
by cats and owls, and bereft of elephants. It was like the 
nright liqUini,when the hostile Eahu is devouring her hus¬ 
band Chandra; or a mountain stream whose shallow waters 
have been dried up by the heat, when birds are faint with 
thirst, and when fishes have all disappeared ; or the smoke¬ 
less quivering .flame of a sacrificial fire, after the sacrificial 
articles have been consumed; or an army stripped of its 
weapons, with its elephants, horses, and chariots destroyed, 
and all its valiant men slain; or the sea, when the foaming 
and roaring waves are hushed into silence by a calm; or an 
altar stripped of the sacrificial implements, and deprived of 
all its fat fruits after the sacrifice is ended; or the glad 
herds of kine feeding in their pasture upon you tig grass, 
when suddenly deserted by the bull ; or a necklace stripped 
of .all its most precious stones ; or a star which has fallen to' 
tlio earth when its merits are expended ; or as a climbing 
plant, loaded with flowers and redolent with bees, when 
burnt up by a sudden fire in die jungle ; or a troubled sky, 
when the traders fly from the bazaars in alarm, and leave 
their merchandise behind ; [or a tavern, when the liquor is 
all expended, and the house broken down and nothing re¬ 
mains but the/raginents of broken pots*] ; or a resting-place 
where water is given to the thirsty traveller, when the 
building is levelled with the ground, and the water all 
spent; qr a bow-string which drops from the bow when cut 
wnh a swifter arrow ; or a war-horse ridden by a warrior 
eagor for the battle, which is suddenly slain by an enemy ; 
or a fiery colt; heavily laden and fallen under Sis burden ; or 
.the clear light ot the sun whon obscured by a d irk cloud in 
the rainy season. The afflicted Bharata, having thus 
brought all his mother:, back to Ayodhya, then said to his 
preceptors :—“ I will now. go to* Nandigrdma, which is 
without the city, and there 1 will dwell until .Rama returns 
and takes possession of the Raj" And the words of 
BLarata were praised by his mothers and his preceptors; 
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proceeded to Nnticligr&ma with the shoos 
upon his head, and said to Ms assembled subject* j~“ Brm 8" 
hither the State umbrella! By these shoos of my elder 
brother is justice established in the Raj.” Thns lamoptir.fr, 
the renowned hub afflicted Bharata, together with his Coun¬ 
sellors, governed the Raj at ftandigrama. Assuming the 
hark dress and the matted hair of a devotee, the hero 
Bharata dwelt with the army at Nandigrarna. Bharata, thu3 
finthful to his word and promise, being installed together 
with the shoes, continued to reside at Naiidigruma, waiting' 
for the return of Rama; himself holding the royal umbrella 
over the shoes, whilst the ch&mara was taken by Satrughna ; 
and all affairs of the Government were transacted under tho 
authority of the shoes. The fortunate Bharata, install."' 
with the shoes of his elder brother, and paying how. age to 
them, thus governed the Raj. All the presents .that wane 
"brought, and all the business of State which occiifred, bo 
first laid before tho shoes, and afterwards did as occasion 
required. 

The incidents in the foregoing narrative are bo 
valuable and suggestive, as to demand a careful con¬ 
sideration. Fresh traces will bo found of the process 
by which a Kshatriya tradition has been converted 
into a Brtihmanical legend ; whilst the vivid expres¬ 
sion of ideas, which are as prevalent amongst the 
Hindus of the present day as at any former period, 
imparts a peculiar significance to the entire story. 

The first picture presented to the eye is that ot 
Riima and SftA taking their pleasure upon the moun¬ 
tain. The description of the amusements of tho 
happy pair upon this occasion is undoubt edly pretty 
from a Hindu, point of view, but it indicates the low 
conception which, the Hindus have formed of. the 
married state. A pair of lovers, to say nothing of 
newly-married couples, may doubtless hm! much 
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re in wandering together in the country 
amongst, trees and flower* ; and under such, circum¬ 
stances they are highly susceptible of the beauties 
of natural scenery. But the language of Ithma is that 
of a priggish youth to a very young girl; whilst 
that of Sitfi illustrates the utter want of mental cul¬ 
ture in Hindu wives, beyond the rare art of listen- 
iw 'with patience to the self-satisfied remarks of an 
ignorant and self-sufficient husband. But still 
Wherever nature assorts herself through the affec¬ 
tions, she always excites a sympathetic admiration; 
and the scene in 'which SM. is called upon to em¬ 
brace her spouse, as the climbing plant clings to the 
tree, and the gentle mirth of the young wife at see¬ 
ing the,.painted ornament on her forehead impressed 
upon the chest of R&ma, are touches of nature which 
make the wide world kin. The scene in which 
Kama and S(t& wreathe ornaments of flowers for 
each other to wear, is equally admired by an oriental 
audience, but falls far short of the European ideal, in 
which more rational pleasures are expected, even on. 
a holiday, from all who have outgrown the age of 
childhood. 

The description of R&ma’s hut as it appeared to 
Bharata, is a curious specimen of that strange mix¬ 
ture of military pursuits and religious worship which 
finds expression in the Brahnmnical conception of the 
Kshatriya hero. The bows and arrows, the scimitars 
and tho shields, are all in perfect accordance with 
wliat is known ef Kshatriya tradition, and conform¬ 
able to the idea of Rama as a warrior; but they 
will Scarcely harmonize with the Brahmanical con¬ 
ception of a devotee witli matted hair, arrayed in 
the garb of an ascetic, and sitting by the altar on 
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tree from which to make his funeral cake; a circum¬ 
stance which seems to have specially excited the 
sympathy of his mother Kausalyd. It is, however, 
difficult to reconcile the account of the misery and 
privations endured by R&ma and Sita in the jungle, 
with the pretty picture of their sports upon the hill, 
and evening- meal upon venison, which is described 
in the opening of the present chapter. 

The second interview between Bharata and 
Rdma, at which J&v&li, the free-thinking Brahman, 
endeavours to shake ltdma’s resolution to refuse tlio 
Raj, is apparently an interpolation, but is also one 
of a very valuable character., Javail is said to have 
been a logician, and therefore seems to have be¬ 
longed to the ISiydya, or logical school of Gbtama; 
and he is put forward as a representative of Buddhism 
and atheism, whose false doctrine is exposed by 
Rdma, and who is ultimately compelled to recant. 
The drift of Jdvdli’s reasoning appears to be to the 
following effect. There is no proof whatever of a 
future state of existence; as far as wo know, death 
is nothing but annihilation ; consequently man is not 
justified in sacrificing the substantial pleasures of this 
life for the sake of a visionary happiness after death. 
Even granted that the soul does exist hereafter, it 
can only exist in a form different from that or its 
earthly body . In other words, if death does not an¬ 
nihilate' tho* soul, it certainly destroys the relation¬ 
ship between parents and children; so that a parent 
who is dead, and who consequently lias become some¬ 
body else, can have no claim to-the obedience of bis 
living sons, who remain as they were. Therefore it 
is absurd for Rama to refuse the pleasures of sovo- 


reignty merely for the sake of fulfilling a duty to a 
father who has ceased to be a relation. 

In the course of his argument J&vdli finds it 
necessary to indicate the utter uselessness of the 
general custom of performing a sr&ddha; that is, oi 
ofiering funeral cakes to the souls of dead men. A 
dead body, he seems to say, cannot possibly cat 
cakes'; and as for the soul, if it exists at all, it can 
only exist in another body; and how can the new 
body eat the cake which is offered up in commemora¬ 
tion of the old body ? Javhli next alludes to the 
custom oi disposing of the cakes in question, by giv¬ 
ing them to be eaten by cows ; which custom was in 
accordance with a popular belief that the eating of 
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the eukfcs by so sacred an animal was tantamount to 
their being eaten by the deceased ancestor. He says 
with some truth and considerable smartness, that if 
the eating of a cake by the cows will satisfy the 
hunger of a dead man, it might in like manner bo 
made to satisfy the hunger of a friend in a distant 
country. 

Some expressions, however, appear to have been 
put into the mouth of JAvAll, which such a philoso¬ 
pher could scarcely have uttered, and which were 
probably introduced for the purpose of rendering 
Kama’s subsequent refutation the more conclusive. 
Thus he is made to rail against sacrifices, not from 
the Buddhist point of view that the slaughter of 
animals was contrary to the eternal principle of 
benevolence; hut because sacrifices and all other re¬ 
ligious observances were utterly useless, inasmuch 
as they referred to a future state of the soul which 
had no real existence Then again he is represented 
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history 01? by inference as impugning the utility of virtue, be- 
p*uv iv. cause the wicked were often happy whilst the good 


were often miserable ; and this argument seems to be 
adduced for the purpose of enforcing the view that 
'lliima would be justified in accepting the Raj, or in 
other words, that lie would be justified in looking tn 
happiness alone without regarding his duty to, his 


str ii.ua father. But this particular application of J&vdli 


fVwtpiJ Otftil YU U 8 _ . _ ., O 1 

views to the propriety of Rama s acceptance ot the 



Raj, seems strained and artificial throughout; whilst 
the form in which these views are expressed is a pal¬ 
pable misrepresentation of the school to which JavdK 
belonged, and could only have been adopted for the 
purpose of rendering the sect hateful in the eyes of 



necessity for the existence of a future, state, in which 
the inequalities which prevail in this present life 
might be finally corrected, and the great riddle as 
to the object of human existence be finally solved. 
On the other hand, a rational disbeliever in the soul’s 
immortality would bo more inclined to defend his 
■scepticism by urging that a habit of virtue is a 
.source of greater happiness to mankind in the 
present life than a habit of vice; and that the practice 


of either virtue or vice was wholly unaffected by a 


belief or otherwise in a future state of existence. 

The reply of Edina is couched in that dogmatic 


rq.iy tojAwiii. [jj'hguage which is so frequently employed in defending 


a conventional belief against the objections of sceptics. 
He denounces the insidious language of Jfi.vdli; ho 
dilates upon the duty of filial obedience ; and ho con- 
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fo-imis happiness with pleasure by insinuating that if 
manki nd are to dev« «te themselvestopresent happi ness, 
ilie vicious would be no longer open to censure, since 
they would be only carried away by a love of pleasure. 
As regards the value of inferential proof, the reason¬ 
ing of Rdma is of more weight. He says, unless in¬ 
ferential proof bo admitted, a wife becomes a widow 
the moment her husband is out of her sight, and the 
science of astronomy falls to the ground. Indeed, 
there can be no question that the error of Jdvali 
arose from Ins ignoring those inferent ial proofs upon 
which mankind in general base their belief in the 
existence of the soul after death. But the proofs ad¬ 
duced by R&ma of the immortality of the soul are of 
an unsatisfactory nature, being drawn from the his¬ 
torical element in Hindu theology. He refers to 
Indra, who obtained the sovereignty of the gods by 
the performance of a hundred sacrifices, and to the 
sages who obtained great glory by those very sacri¬ 
fices and austerities which Javfili despised; proofs 
which might appear perfectly valid to the Hindu, 
but would be rejected as unduly assumed proposi¬ 
tions by all who disbelieved in Hinduism. Finally 
he declares that JavfiH confounds virtue and vice, 
right and wrong; and that if he were himself to 
carry out the came views, and accept the Raj, his 
subjects would henceforth follow his example and 
obey no rule which interfered with the gratification 
of their desires. 

The important point in this controversy, and one 
which will be further considered hereafter, is that 
Rama is put forward as a champion of the Br&hmans 
against the- Buddhists; and that this poleniicakcha¬ 
racter is suporadded to his heroic character as pro- 
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tector of the Brahmans against the RAkslmsas. 
Accordingly tlie question arises of whether the 
Buddhists are not identical with the RAkshasas of 
the Ramfiyana, and this question can only be solved 
by the production'of further evidence which will ap¬ 
pear in tlie sequel. 

The proceedings of Bliarata on receiving Rskna's 
final determination not to accept the Raj, are no 
doubt exaggerated for the sake of effect, but at the 
same time are characterized bj one or two incidents 
which are deserving of notice. In the first instance 
Bharata threatened that he would sit. in dhanni 
against Rama; a Brahinanical proceeding which in. 
former days was a frequent source of oppression, but 
which in modern times has been put down by law. 
Rama accordingly pointed out to Bharata that al¬ 
though a Brdhtnan might sit in dharnfi against a 
debtor, yot it was contrary to rule for one Raja to 
sit in dliarmi against another Raja. -Subsequently 
when Rfima agreed to rule the Raj after the expira¬ 
tion of the fourteen years of exile, Bharata deter¬ 
mined to govern Kosala in the name of RAina; and 
this he did by carrying away a pair of shoes which 
had been worn by Rama, and which lie treated as 
symbolical of Rarna’s presence. This proceeding 
does not appear to refer to any particular custom, but 
it serves to indicate the peculiar tendency of the 
Hindi! mind to personify and symbolize. Thus 
Bharata is said to have held the royal umbrella over 
the shoes, whilst Satruglma fanned them with h; > 
chamara; and the administration of affairs during 
the remainder of Rikna’s exile was conducted by 
Bharata in the presence and under the authority of 
the shoes. 






CHAPTER XV. 
bama’s exile. 


The narrative of Hama's exile in the jungle is one of 
the most obscure porous of the Ibimdyana, inasmuch 
as it is difficult to d^cover any trace of the original 
tradition, or any ill aeration of actual life and man¬ 
ners, beyond the artif icial life of self-mortification 
anil self-denial said to W™ been led by the Brahman 
sages of olden time. At the same time, however, the 
story throws some light up? n the signiiicaiice of tie 
and upon the charac t( ; r m winch the Bra i- 
nuuaical author desired to repn.; s « nt Hama; aud con¬ 
sequently it deserves more seriou s consideration than, 
the nature of the subject-matter Wi> uid otlievw i»o 
seem to imply. 

According tm tlie Ilftnuiyana, til® hero Rama 
spent more than thirteen years of his exi 1e hr wander¬ 
ing amongst the differoni. Brahmanical settlements, 
which appear to have been. sco+.f^fQd the country 

between the Ganges and the Go^ jfpri ; his wander¬ 
ings extending from the hill of Ghitra-Lutain Bundol- 
kund, to the modern town of Nasik on the western 
side of India, near the sources of the Godfiveri riveft 
and about seventy-five miles to the north-west of 
Bombay. The appearance of these Brahmanical 
Siennitimes in the country far away to the south oi 
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the Raj of Kosala, seems to call for critical inquiry. 
Each hermitage is said to have belonged t 0 gome 
particular sage, who is famous in Brahm an j ca ] tra¬ 
dition. But whether the sages named W ere really 
contemporaries of Rdma, or whether th G y could pos¬ 
sibly have flourished at one and the sa me period, is 
open to serious question. It is of cou rse impossible 
to fix with any degree of certainty the relative 
chronology of the several sagos, whq are said t o have 
been visited by Tti'ima ; hut still it geems tolerably 
clear that some belonged to an ^g G f ar anterior to 
that in which the Ramdyana was composed, and pro¬ 
bably to an age anterior to that in.\ v hieh Brim,a existed 
as a real and living personage^ whilst, at least, one 
sage is to be found who coulq on ]y have existed in 
the age during which the Itehn&yana was produced 
in its present form. The main proofs of these in¬ 
ferences are as follows. An interval of many cen¬ 
turies seems to have elay sec j between the composition 
of the ltig- Veda and |h|| of the Rfrmayana; a con¬ 
clusion which has lo n g been proved by the evidence 
of language, and i s generally accepted by Sanskrit 
scholars . 1 .But t a reo of the sages, said to have been 
contemporary ■frith Kdma, namely, ytswamitra, Atri, 

and Agastya, ar e frequently men^o»ed in the hymns 

of the Rig-V-.fr a ; whilst. Vilm-dri, the sage dwelling at 
Chitra-kuta, is -aid to ha ^ G i ,een himself the composer 
of tl ie Rdtndyana. Again, the sage Atri, whom Rama 
visited immediately after his departure from Chitra- 
kiita, appears in the genealogical list preserved in 
the Maha Bhdrata, as the progenitor of the Moon, 
and consequently as the first ancestor of the Lunar 


1 See Muller’s Hide, oi Sanskrit Literature, pwim> 
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grandson Buddha is said to have UiS ™^ °* 


l'ABT IV. 


'3»<g£pwhilst his. 

married lid, the daughter of Ikslnvdku, who was him 
self the remote ancestor of the Solar race of Ayod- 
liya, from whom !v anna was removed by many gen¬ 
erations. Those conclusions are not perhaps based 
upon absolute proof, because they are drawn from 
untrustworthy authorities; but still the chvonologi- 
cal difficulties have been fully apprehended by the 
Pundits, and an attempt lias been made to reconcile 1,y 1110 Pui " Us ' 
all contradictions by representing the sages to have \ 
lived thousands of years, and to have often re-ap¬ 
peared upon earth in different'ages widely removed 
from each, other. Modern science refuses to accept 
such explanations; and consequently it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that if Vdlmiki composed the 
iidmayana iri the form of Sanskrit in which it has 
been preserved, lie could not have flourished in the 
same age as the sages who are named in the llig* 

Veda. The most probable hypothesis appears to he 
that the sages said to have bofen contemporary with |§f|< 
liciina are merely introduced as types or representa- 1 
tives of the Brahmans, who seem to have established 
their influence throughout a large portion ol Hindu¬ 
stan and the Dekhan during the age of Brahmanical 
revival which accompanied and followed the decline 
of Buddhist ascendancy. 

The next question that requires consideration is uvo 
that connected with the real character of tlio R&k- 
shasas, who appear in the Rdniciyana as the especial thoKAm '' y,lu '' v ' 
enemy of the IMhmans. It has already been seen 
that the illustrious exiles of the royal house of 
Kosala were always entertained with the utmost 
respect by the Brahman sages ; and that llama is 
put forward as the especial protector of the Brdli 


ititr 
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Brdhinaritf of 
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the north of 
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mans against the Raksfaasas. It has also been seen 
that the Rjficshasas are not to be simply confounded 
with the aboriginal population ; and that although 
their appearance and attributes have been much 
embellished and exaggerated by the Brahmanical 
author, yet they are not to be regarded as mere 
creations of the imagination, like tire cannibal 
Asuras who were conquered by Bhfina. They are 
described as forming an empire, more or less civil¬ 
ized, having its capital in Lankti, in the island o! 
(.'pylon ; but having military outposts in different 
quarters of the Dekhan, and extending their opera¬ 
tions as far to the northward as the right bank of 
the Ganges. Moreover, their opposition to the 
Brahmans was of a religious character ; not a radical 
opposition, like that of Christianity to ho%tlionisrn , 
but a sectarian opposition, like that of Protestant¬ 
ism to Roman Catholicism, in which there is general¬ 
ly less toleration, and infinitely more virulence, than 
where the difference of religious belief is more 
thorough and complete. Kavana, the famous sove¬ 
reign of the Rakshasas, is said to have been originally 
a worshipper of Brahma; and probably the Rdkshasas 
may all be regarded as worshippers of the same ortho¬ 
dox deity. But yet the R/ikshasas are described as 
being violently opposed to the sacrifices of the Brah¬ 
mans, and as being utterly wanting in faith in sacred 
tilings ; circumstances which seem to identify them 
with the Buddhists, who flourished more or less in 
India for a period of twelve centuries, namely, from 
the sixth century before Christ, until the eighth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era; and who established^ a 
seat of empire in Ceylon which has continued to the 
present day. Moreover, it will be seen by reference 





to tlie cbm plaint of the gods addressed to Brahma in history op 
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reference to the incarnation of Vishnu, thatHavana pabi tv. 
oppressed not only the gods with whom the Bril It 
marts seem to be associated, but also the demons or 
Asuras, who wore identified with the aborigines of 
the country. 2 Whilst, thorefore, the Rakslmsas and 
Asuras are occasionally confounded, yet in the pre¬ 
sent instance an opposition is indicated, such as 
might have been expected between the Buddhists 
and the aborigines of the country. 

The polemical character of R&ma as an opponent ton- • rnstimt 

L t r - 1 chwutevsof 

to Buddhism, lias already been put prominently for- 
ward in his controversy with JYivali; and the light 
in which he will appear hereafter as a mortal enemy 
of Havana, confirms the view that ho was a cham¬ 
pion of the Brahmans against - the Buddhists. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it must for tho future be borne in mind 
that Rama appears in three characters in the Riurifi- 
yuna, each of which has apparently no real connec¬ 
tion with either of the others. These three charac¬ 
ters are as follows 

1st, Rama as a mortal hero of an original and 1st, IlAirm, as a 
authentic tradition, in which the story seems to turn 
upon his being condemned to exile through the 
jealousy of a step-mother, and upon his being ulti¬ 
mately restored to the throne of his ancestors. 

2nd, R&ma as an incarnation of Vishnu, sent 2 nd, itsmi, „ 
down from heaven at the instigation of Brdlima and 
the other gods, for the express purpose of destroying 
Rimma and the Buddhists. 

3rd, Rama as a protector of the Brfihmans of tho » 

Dekhan against the Buddhists ; in which capacity lie 

0 7 J ^ p \ Brahmans 

... . . > . __ -.- _ M _*_mV___- against the 

, .Buddhists. 


2 See ante; $age 18. 
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of ltoi 


Lsh, Annerit 
tradition of 
Roma’s exile, 

2nd, Myth of 
RAvna's incar* 
jnal ion as 
■Vishnn. 


3rd, Tradition 
of Lhc invasion 
of the Dukhan 
Vy the worship 
pers of the 
Linfriu 


appears to have been in reality a worshipper of the 
Linga as a form of Siva; for it is certain that me 
.Buddhists were driven out of the iJekhan by the 
worshippers of the Linga, and compelled to take 
refuge in Ceylon.' 1 

The most significant feature in the threefold 
character of Rdma is the strange contradiction im¬ 
plied in his being at once an incarnation of Vishnu 
and a worshipper of Siva. In olden time the fiercest 
antagonism prevailed between the Vaisbnavas, or wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu, and the Saivas, or worshippers ot 
Siva, or Mahadeva. K/uiia’s character as an .incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu has already been sufficiently indi¬ 
cated ; but his character as a worshipper of Siva will 
Be more fully delineated hereafter, when it will be 
seen that he set up the triumphant Linga in the island 
of Rainiswaram, which stands about halt way across 
the channel that separates tho continent of India 
from the island of Ceylon. From the.opposition 
existing between these three representations of one 
and the same individual, it may he interred that 
there are three distinct elements in the Ildmfiyana, 
originating' in three distinct periods, namely.. 

1st, The ancient tradition of Rtima-s exile, in¬ 
cluding the loss and recovery, of his wife Sitii 
2nd, The Vaishnava version, claiming lUmaas 
the divine champion of all India against the Eak- 

shasas. , , 

3rd, The Saiva version, claiming Kama as the 

especial hero of the Linga worshippers, who appear 
to have invaded the Delchan at a remote period, ana 
to have finally driven the Buddhists into the island 

of C 


on. 


reporton tito to*™ in tho I # mn ' 
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hits will form a subject of farther dis- bistort of 
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cession hereafter. For the present it will be sum- r|jb iv. 
cient to revert to the original narrative of the exile 
of Rdrna, as it appears in the Rdmay ana. This par- 
rative comprises ten leading incidents, which may be Rama's exile, 
indicated as follows. 

1st, Departure of Rama, Sttd, and Lakshin ana 
from the neighbourhood of Vdlttuti’s hermitage at 
Clntra-kdta. 

2nd, Journey towards the south, and visit to the 
sage Atri, and his wife Anaadyd. 

3rd, Rdrna engages to defend Atri and the other 
sages from the depredations of the Rakshasas in the 
forest of Pdndaka. 

1th, Visit to the hermitage of Sarabhanga, who 
burns himself alive on a funeral pile. 

5th, Rama engages to defend the ascetics in the 
neighbourhood of Sarabhanga’s hermitage against 
the Rdkshasas. 

Oth, Visit to the hermitage of Sutfkshna at 
Rarntek, near Nagpote. 

7th, Dialogue between Rdrna and Slta as to the 
propriety of waging war against the Rdkshasas. 

3th, Ten years’ wanderings amongst the sages in 
the neighbourhood of Sutfksima’s hermitage at , rt 

Ramtelc. 

9th, Visit to the sage Agastya, near the Vindhya 
mountains. 

10th, Residence of Rdma, Sitd, and Lakshmana 
at Panehavati, the modern Nasik, on the river 
Goddveri. 

The story of these events may now be related, as , rhenamit ; vc< 

follows:— 
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When Bharata had returned to Ayodhya. Rama saw that the 
devotees and sages who dwelt round about Chi!;ra-ki1ta wore 
sorely troubled; and an aged sage came forward and said to 
Mm :— u 0 excellent one; the fear of therfe devotees arises 


1*1. Departure 
of R&ina, Sit&» 

>rtd Lakshrnana ' 

bourhood o? i8h ' the Rakshasas, for the Rakshasas feed on men and as- 

VAlmikfs Uor- 
at 

Chitra-kiita. 

The sages at 
Onitra-kufca 
complain, to 
ft:>m v of the 
persecutions: of 
the Rakshasas, 


mane various form;:,: O Rama, the wicked chieftain Khara. 
the younger brother of that mighty Raja Havana who dwells 
at Lankfi, occasions us much alarm: Khara Is a terrible 
Bakshasa, daring, fearless, and cruel, a cannibal who regards 
neither age nor sex: 0 beloved one, these vile and deformed 
Rakshasas inspire terror by their dreadful forms, and annoy the 
♦devotees with unclean things, and continually molest them : 
They gambol in the woods and hermitages, and throw about 
the sacrificial implements, ant spoil the sacrificial'articles, 
and pollute the offerings with blood on every side : At times 
of sacrifice these wretches, who are void of all. faith, rush 
hastily forward making a loud cry in the ears' of tho believ¬ 
ing and pious devotees: They take away the pots, the flowers 
the sacrificial wood, arid the sacred kusa grass of those 
who walk in the ways proscribed in the Vedas : The sages 
and devotees, haunted by these wicked ones, are anxious to 
leave these hermitages, and would fain consult with yon re¬ 
specting their departure to another place : A little way from 
hence, there is a beautiful forest abounding m fruits and 
roots, where I, -with my companions, will take up our abode : 
But, 0 Rama, when we have departed, Jvliara will fall upon 
you who are unprepared; if therefore it meets with your ap¬ 
probation, do you go with us/ > Having thus spoken, kho 
venerable sage took his leave, and presently all the devotees 
humbly took their leave in like manner and departed out of 
Chitra-kuta. And when tho hermitage was forsaken by ail the 
j,h<h^Fyi'tuic of devotees, it seemed to be inhabited only by deer and serpents; 

and after awhile it betaine overspread with gloom; and the 


Declare their 
intention of 
removing to 
another locality 




Solitude of the 
hermitage after 


heart of Rama was saddened, and lie said 
depart to another placed’ 4 


I, too, will 


4 In tho Adhynttna llfonhyana tho departure of Ithma is ascribed, not to th& 
K&kshasas, but to the constant visits of the people of Ayodby ’i in large numbers, 
which greatly disturbed the divino hero. 
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loEima departed out of Chitra-lcuta, togetherwith Sita HWYor 
and Lakshmana; and they journeyed towards the south mi- xv^ 

til they came to the hermitage of the sago Atri. And And s ^ d 
received them with great joy, and commanded that he should 
be hospitably entertained; and ho called to his aged wito, hermitage oi 
the virtuous and devout Anasiiya, who had also chosen the Atriteod^s 
life of a devouoo, and ho said to herReceive Siti, and ^outwir, 
conciliate her by giving-her everything that she desires /' 

Atri then said'to Rama.:—“ 0 sinless one, this my wife is a 
Br&hmanl renowned for her vows, devoted to severe morti¬ 
fication, and ever performing pious deeds: Do you regard her 
as your mother: By the power of her austerities, fruits and 
roots were produced during a ten years' drought, and A;j^ tho 
the holy Grangi was brought near to our dwelling ; and by 
her interference ten nights passed without a rising of the 
sum 0 sinless one, regard the gentle and aged Anasr a 
as your own mother, and let Sita come into her presence/' 

Then Rama said to Sita “ Do you hear the words of the 
sage ? Go now into the presence of AnasuyA” And Sita 
approached the aged and pious wife of Atri and eagerly andsiu. 
bowed to her Feet, and with hands most respectfully joined, 
inquired with joyful mind respecting her health. The vener^Agg&h^is;« 
able matron said to Sita“ Through your good fortune, O 
.honourable Sit&, you have abandoned your kinsfolk, and fob 
lowed your husband Rama in his exile in the wilderness : 

That woman who loves her husband, whether he be in the 
city or in the forest, in prosperity or in adversity, will ob¬ 
tain a great reward hereafter: 0 Sit;4, a husband is es¬ 

teemed by a virtuous woman as her supreme deity; even 
though he bo stripped of wealth, or possess an evil dis¬ 
position, or go after other women: G Sita, there is no 
friend greater than a husband; an incessant attention to a 
husband is everywhere comely: She who is unchaste, 
ignorant of right and wrong, and domineering over her 
husband, obtains only dishonour: She who is under the 
dominion of evil habits, and distinguished only by her use¬ 
lessness, is ruined both here and hereafter/' 

Thus addressed by the divine Anasilya, Sita replied as siu n*$j.*, 

J ‘ r praising Kama. 
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ready : Though, a husband be poor and wicked, he should 


how' hutch more ought she to reverence- Min when he k'ap¬ 
plauded for his virtues, compassionate and self-subdued, 



ceased Mah&raja,as he does towards his own motherKausaly a: 
That hero, who bears the most affectionate> regard to the 
memory of the Mah&raja, has. over regarded as a mother the 


woman who was only once viewed by his father.: r Rid words 
of my mother-in-law, when I was coming to the desolate 
forest, are firmly fixed in my heart; and so. too, eve the. ad¬ 
monitions given to me by my mother when I gave my hand 


to my lord in the presence of the lire: The precoptiucuh 
cated in mo that ‘a, woman has no greater religions duty 
than that of honouring her husband/ has never, 0 pious 
Anasiiya, boon forgotten by me: She who is assiduously at¬ 
tentive to her husband is as sure of heaven as if she were 
already there ; such a one is the chief among women, a god¬ 
dess in heaven; she resembles the goddess Rohi-u, who is 
never seen for a moment without her husband Mi an dm/’ 
At those words of Situ, Anasnyd was greatly pleased, and 
kissing the head of Sitn, she replied oxultingly :—“ Through 
my many religious austerities 1 have acquired great powers: 
Depending upon these, 0 Situ, I desire to confer a blessing 


gives a P 0U y° U: O beloved wife of Rama, anoint yourself with 
morifwhichwin divine ointment, and constantly adorn yourself with this 
«>!!S evor apparel and these ornaments, and the bloom of youth shall 



remain with you for this day, and for ever : G Sitd, beauti¬ 


fied by this ointment which is given to you by me, you shall 
ever be as charming as the goddess Lakshmi, and shall ever 
enrapture your husband with your beauty.” 5 Then Rita 
accepted the ointment and the jewels and the bracelets'and 
the apparel, which were thus given to her as tokens of 

5 The ointment given hy Anasiiyti to tfitu, which was to render her ever beau¬ 
tiful, is supposed bv Mime Pandits to nic;..n piety, or faith in lUuna, which renders, 
till women beautiful. 
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Iship ; and raising Tier joined hands to her forehead, HiST<>iti of 
she did honour to the pious devotee. After this, at the re- PAur xv. 
quest of Anasiiy&, Sftd related to her the whole story o.t her ' i* 
birth and mamhgo; an d Anasuyd, having heard the pleasing 
narrative, embraced and kissed Sita, and said :—“You have 
related the story to me in the most delightful language 
The sun is set, 0 bright one; the pleasant night, be- 
spangled with planets and stars, has already commenced,; StvS-l? 

the birds, who were scattered abroad throughout the day in oraamenu. 
search of f^od, are,now softly murmuring in thoir nests; 
the sago i, who have been to bathe, are now returning in 
wetted garments; the sacrifices of the sages have been 
oiler ad according to the ordinance, and the blue smoke Is 
riling ’ingod with the colours of the nofck of the pigeon; the 
frees clothed with leaves are darkening on every side, and 
distant object-; cease to appear ; the wild beasts of the night 
are prowling* on all sides, and the deer of tho forests are 


m 


on the altars and sacred places ; the flight adorned 


with stars has commenced; the moon clothed with brightness 
has rile a in the sky; I therefore now give you.permission 
to depart, but first gratify me by adorning yourself with tho 
divine ornaments, and then go and attend upon llama. 9 

S!t;i, resembling a daughter of the gods, then put on the Rta ’* Might 
ornaments, and bowing her head to the foot ot the aged beauty, 
matron, she went towards Rama; and Rama was highly 
pleased at the honour done to her by the pious devotee, and 
rejoiced as ho beheld the celestial beauty of his wife Situ. 

Who lithe night had passed away, Rama andLakshmana 3rd,R&maen- 
bathod according to the ordinance, and then inquired of the ffii ami the 

. , rn . * ce otlw aagea 

devotees respecting fclio forest. The sages replied :— O from the 

J ° , divpreda !< us 

Rama, the paths of this forest are overrun by man-devour- ofthe 

^ # t . Haksliasas in 

ink RdkshasaS. and savage beasts. thirsting ior blood, who ftAfwcst oi 

molest the de votees whenever they wander abroad: U 1. rmce, 

depart in peace and put a stop to their depredations ; and 

when youlutvo returned after accomplishing your design, we 

shall behold you from this hermitage.” Then the magiumim- mum, siift, nr.dt 

Lakshman.-i 
enter the forest 


o Tho ordinary conversation of Hindu women may be inferred from tho do- of DAudaka. 
light with which Anashyahoard the dory of Orta’s mariiagp. 
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ous and valiant Rdma, together with. Sita and Lakhsmana, 
entered the great forest of Ddndalca ; and after a while Rama 
saw a cluster’ of hermitages, strewed W|j||. an ^ 

illuminated with the habits of devotees, ond the tokens of 
Brahuianical devotion, as the air is illuruinateii by the daz¬ 
zling light of tho sun. The courts before the several hu > 
were laid out with all neatness, and were kept perpetually 
clean, and frequented by various kinds of deer, and by 
numerous flocks of birds; and they were constantly enlivened 
by tho gambols of the Apsaras, and adorned with large 
ifieial fires, ladles, pots, antelope skins, kusa grass, 


ion 


tcrificial wood, fruits and roots. The hermitages were- sur- 
rounded with large forest trees, which yielded pure and deli¬ 
cious fruits ; they were rendered sacred by oblations and 
sacrifices, and cheered with the sound of the \ edas ; they 
were strewed with wild flowers, and supplied with pools 
abounding with water-lilies; they were inhabited by ancient 
sages who lived on fruits and roots, who wore men of sub¬ 
dued passions, who wore the habits of devotees, and who 
were as bright as the sun or as tho sacred flame, Thus 
adorned the hermitages resemhled tho habitation of brahma* 
The illustrious Rama, seeing this cluster of hermitages, un¬ 
strung his mighty bow, and went towards them, attended 
by Sitfi and Lakshin ana. The devout sages received thosfo 
renowned ones with every mark of gladness ; and they be¬ 
held with astonishment the striking symmetry, the beauty of 
face, the delicacy of form, and tho amiable countenance of 
Rama ; and all. were filled with wonder as they gazed upon 
the three, as though their eyes could never be satisfied. 
Those truly fortunate sages then led their guests into a hut 
of leaves, and brought water for them all, and offered them 
roots, flowers, and. fruits; and they said to Rama.:—“You 
are the protector of the devotees, the renowned refuge, the 
object of our honour and regard, our Raja and our Governor : 
0 sovereign of men, whether you arc in the forest or in the 
city, you are still our Baja.” 

Having- been thus entertained by the sages, Rama rose 
at. sunrise on the following morning, and departed into the 
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Daiulaka with Lakslimana and Sit a. And that history of 
forest was full of different kinds of deer, and was frequented, p v ^Yv\ 


by large bears, and abounded with thickets of broken trees, 
and with oli^ipg;" fmnt s and bushes, and with lakes in - 
hi; luted by ciuJiB^'and water-fowls, and it was rendered 
vocal by the sweet warblings of various kinds of birds. In Horrible ap- 
that deep wood full of wild beasts, there appeared a'.can- 
nibal as tall as a mountain-top, with a deep voice, hollow 
eyes, a widely extended and monstrous mouth, and a 
tun belly. That cannibal was named Virudha, and he was 
hideous to the sight, and the terror of all beings ; and he 
was seated on a tiger’s skin, and was smeared with raw fat 
and blood, and continually cried out with a dreadful cry ; 
and his mouth was widely gaping like that of Yam a; and 
before him, spitted on a largo iron spit, wore three lions, 
four* tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and a large elephant’s head 
with the tusks smeared with fat. This Yiradha, seeing yirddba, wvum 
Rama and Lakshin ana and Sita, ran towards them as fierce * 
as death, and he sent forth a roar which caused the earth to 
move, and he seized Sitd in his arms, saying :—“ 0 little 
dwarfs, 'why do you come with your wife into the forest of 
{}•!*. laka, clad in the habits of devotees, and armed with 
arrows, bow, and scimitar? Why do you two devotees Taunts the two 
remain w ith one woman r 7 Why are you, 0 profligate having only one 
wretches, corrupting the devout sages ? Know you not that 
Yiradha, the Rakshasa, constantly traverses this forest, 
clothed in armour, and feeding on the flesh of sages ? ” 

Saying these words, Yiradha leaped up into the air with 
Sita in his arms, exclaiming :—“ I have obtained a woman 
who will be a delicious meal: Toll me instantly who you 
are, and whither are- you going ? ” The magnanimous 
Rama replied : --“'Know you that wo are two brothers, born, 
of Kshatriyas and abiding in the forest: But who are you 
traversing Da a dak a in this dreadful form, and perpetrating 
every abomination ? >} Vir&dha said:—“I am. the son of 
Kala, and all the Rdkshasas call me Yiradha: By religious 

r It is not impossible that this charge brought by Vir&dha referred to the poly¬ 
andry which undoubtedly existed in India at an early period. 
vol. ir. 16 
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am that 


•0. austerities I have obtained the promise from Brahma 
INDIA. J gjadi bo invulnerable to all weapons i G'.ve up your pi. , 
yrith to me and expect her no more, bat fly with 
S&, invui- wherever you choose ! This beautiful woman slmU bo Any 

ruiwiblo bv .w >1 *n .t. * 1 . 


BraUum m re¬ 
turn for his 
wiigious aua* 
terities. 

Alar.' h of Sita. 


TjnmentdtfcniB 
ofll&wn ftt 
seeing his vvifo 
■ inl&tvffrasp of 

V inffiia. 


■Wrath r f 
Lak • humua. 


I,all shin ana. 
threatens 
Virfcdha. , 


wherever you eiioo&e i ‘ , ... , 

wife, and 1 will drink the blood of you ill-floured wrote** 
unless you fly at once.” Hearing the impious word * ot toe 
cruel Viva dlia, the terrified Sftd trembled hke the li uyes o a 
plantain-tree shaken by the wind; and Kama, seeing ns 
beautiful wife in the grasp of Viriidha, exclaimed to Laksli.- 
mana:—“ See, 0 excellent one, the fearless daughter oi 
Raja Janaka, my virtuous spouse, who has been brought up 
with the greatest delicacy, enclosed in the arms oi this Kak- 
B ba,-a! 6 Lakshmana, see what evil Kaikeyi has bwmg.tt 

upon us! There is no affliction greater to me than ute. 
Sitii should be subjected to the touch of auotner man : _ 

Lakshmana, neither the death of my father nor the loss o 
the Raj, affects me like this.” While Rama was . 
lamenting, Lakshmana was distracted with rage, and sim - 
ing the air like the serpent Rudra; and he repbp|to h.s 
older brother:—“ 0 Rama, why do you, who are the Urn 
of all, and the equal of Judva, suffer SM to be tab n .-nL 
and grieve yourself thus as though you wore unable to 
"sou?her ? Why are you thus afflicted while I am at your 
command? The earth shall drink the blood of tins Rnk- 
shasa, who shall be slain by my arrow : 1 he J ^ 

towards Bharata for desiring the Raj, 1 W pom o ^ 
Vinidha, as the thunderbolt suddenly strikes the mountain. 
Lakshmana, his eye inflamed with anger then san1 to 
ViratUia-.—“You base and diminutive wretch : By y 
evil act yon are certainly seeking your own death. 
shall not obtain SM, nor shall you depart alive from uo 
So saying, Lakshmana discharged seven arrows goldui- 
ihaft.ed and peacock-feathered, and as bright as fire ; and 

ViWifTYm . m nil llO foil Up( 


I'h th'viptioB oif 

shafted and peacocK-icaum.c, «.— . * f ... 

an<l inkshmiu'i'. . i c "Vinhlllfl and he fell 01)011 1AC 

amith,. auk- they pierced tlio body ot Viraana, ami i 

rfuisa Vlradna. J >, , ui^,rl Then the Rfikshasa uttered a 


,rround bathed m blood. Xl1 ■ “ . 1 , 

dreadful yell, and drew forth a bright and green dart, 
and burled it in anger at Lakshmana; but Rama, expert m 
arms) drew out two darts with heads resembling sharp 
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and out in twain the davt of Viradlia. 


Then history of 

Virddha seized a spear as terrible as the flag-stall of Tndra* path iv, 

and brandished it in the air, like Yamn breathing universal 

ruin. Then the two brothers rained a shower of bright 

arrows upon ‘fcliO- Rakshasa, but they tell harmless from his 

body, add he’ stood before them laughing. Next Viradha 

hurled his spear, but llama out it by two darts, and it fell to 

the ground like a rock torn by a thunderbolt from Mount 

Meru. Then the two brothers drew their scimitars, which 

resembled two black serpents, and they ran upon \ irddha 

and struck him with all their might. Upon this the terrible 

lldkshasa seized the intrepid heroes forcibly with his two 

arms, and threw them over his shoulders as though they had 

been children ; and uttering a horrid yell ho rushed into the 

depths of the jungles. Then the beautiful Sita set up & ^ 

loud cry, and Lakshmana broke the left arm of the Bdk- 

shasa, and Edma broke the right arm; and Virddha fell, 

tin ground ; and the two brothers beat him with then- fists, 

and their arms, and their feet, and lifted him up and dashed 

him against the ground, but he could not givo up the ghost 

because of the blessing lie had received from Brahma. 

Then Kama, seeing that the mountain-like monster would 
not die, said to Lakshmana : — (< This lldkshasa, reaping 
the fruit of his religious austerities, cannot be conquered 
with weapons in battle; therefore we will bury him 
alive : O Lakshmana, dig a large grave for this terrible 
lldkshasa ! ” Lakshmana replied:—“ Let us burn this 
lldkshasa ! ” But Rama said: — “The proper death, of a 
lldkshasa is to bury him alive, and not to bum him/' So 
Lakshmana took a spade and dug a largo pit by the side of 
the huge Virddha ; and ltdma who had kept liis foot upon 
the neck of the lldkshasa now removed it ; and the two 
brothers took up the loud-roaring Virddha, and threw him 
with mighty force into the pit, whilst the forest resounded 
with his fearin' yolls. Thus Virddha was put to death by virtUm*-. 
being buried alive, but as soon as he was dead there arose ; 

from the grave a very boautitul person who began to ascend ^? 0 n g ( ^ n# 
to heaven ; and on his way he prayed to Rama with joined 
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hands, as follows:—“ I wish you all success, 0 JR4|te, the 
son of Kausalyd, the protector of Slta, and the fulfiller of th e 
wishes of all your worshippers: I knew you from the first, 
and spoke to you harshly in order that 1 might excite your 
auger nud die by your hands: .1 am a (Jandharva; my name 
is Kosharee, and I used to sing in the court of Kuvera : 
One day Kuvera, perceiving that I was inspired with a pas¬ 
sion for the beautiful Apsare, named Bambhii, cursed me 
1‘orxny misconduct, saying:—“ Go and assume the shape of 
a RdkshttSa, and live in the forest of Dandaka; and remain 
so until you are killed by Mina, when you will resume your 
previous form:" This day 1 have been relieved by you; 

# In Iky Adhy&tma E&iufiJ’Wia, the Rfikshasa Vir&dha is represented as a 
female: and the following »ignlffcuac account is given of her life and vosurrec- 

tioxi:_Wltott the soul of VirAdM tiuitied her body, a beautiful ngurf, le* 

sembling a celestial nymph, ruse from the corpse adorned with jewels ?«“ j 1 
garment*. She prostrated herself at Mona’s feet, and walking three times 
round him she thus addressed himCondescend, 0 Lord! tohsteutean ac¬ 
count of my former state : 1 was originally a dancer m the assembly ot the gods, i 
no mm ever equalled mo in beauty : I was once engaged in udumahou ol 
myself whoa the sage Dnnrfisa accidentally came that way. I, being so much 
taken up with my own charms, omitted to pay toy respects to him. At which 
negligence his anger being roused against me, 1m uttered a corse on me, irk conse- 
q,fence of which 1 became a demon. I .was overwhelmed with distress, een.es '1 
mv lolly, and prayed him to have compassion upon me ; on which Dun .wo, talu » 0 
p4 on my misery, said :-‘Intho TrctA-Yuga, the Almighty and Eternal God 
the Supreme Soul, Vishnu, will assume an incarnation of tbo flesh m tm House o 
Mahhraja Dasaratha at AyodhyA, ami will take the name of liana: He w loon o 
to this forest, where you will bo slain by his hand, then will yon quit this shape mo. 
assume your own proper form. From that period I have been s, idla-. m the 
recoUection of thy name, and in the worship of thee : Tins day I have been pie- 
eminently great, for 1 have seen thee; the dust from thy foot has fallen <*n "•/ 
head: Thou art the Only pure light; thou art one, there is nothing like ur. totb .-e. 
I praise, I adore thy name. Thou art styled the protector of the poor, Unco pity 
on mo; consider the misery of thy slave. Grant that t may not forget thy nan.-, 

and that I may sing thy praises." . .. , 

EAtna said_“I will bestotv on thee, Odi.ucor! this blessing ; the forgcMil 

ness of my name shall not take possession of your mind : From folding me Hr 
day great benefit will accrue to thee; faith in me will he engendered in year heart, 
and' from that faith pure worship will be produced : It is difficult to acquire turn 
faith: .he Vedas and Stotras declare that I do not bestow ,t on everyone : lies 
honour have I conferred on thee, that you may enjoy faith, wisdom, and nuu a- 
ti.on ; ,pd at the last day X wilUomember thee : Depart to your own abode, am. 
•, in „ yen shall quit this corporeal frame you will be absorbed into me. 

In(lienee to RAraa’s orders, YirAdhA departed singing Ins praises, and from 
tJj.it time yog a faithful worshipper of KAma. 

mm*,Mr '' '■ " ■' , J : -/ 
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rfl iny prayers and thanks, and permit mo to return to 
my master Kuvera.” So saying, Viradlia vanished away 

from the presence of Rama, 

Having thus killed the terrible Viradhn, the heroic Rdma 
embraced Sitii and comforted her, and he said to Laksh- 
mana:—'“This forest is full of dangers, and we are not 
acquainted with it ; wo will therefore proceed to the hoi- 
rnitage of Sarabh anga.” Then Rama and his spouse and 
his brother proceeded to the hermitage, and as they ap¬ 
proached the magnanimous god-like devotee Salfabha/nga, 
they beheld a wonderful appearance in the heavens. r i he 
mighty lndra, the Raja of the celestials, mounted on a car 
as splendid as the sun or as a glowing fire, passed through 
the air followed by all the gods; and lndra was adorned 
with splendid ornaments, and arrayed in shining garments, 
arid received the adoration of multitudes of the celestials, 
who were arrayed with equal splendour. And near unto i he 
oar of Lndra was another chariot drawn by horses, re¬ 
sembling a thick cloud illuminated by the sun. Andover 
the head of lndra was a splendid umbrella, adorned with a 
garland, and two beautiful Apsaras held each a golden 
ch&nara in her hand, and fanned the sovereign of the gods. 
Then lndra entered the hermitage of the sage, and con¬ 
versed with Sarabhanga; and Rdma addressed his brother 
as follows : —See, O Lakshin an a, that wonderful and 
glorious chariot, resembling the descending sun ! Surely 
these horses are The steeds of lndra! Behold also those 
celestial youths of ample chests, and arms like maces, who 
s tand in hundreds on every side, with rings in their ears, and 
scimitars in their hands; and whose apparel is of the colour 
of topaz ! They are terrible as tigers, and the necklaces on 
their breasts are as bright as the glowing fire: They all 
appear tu be youths of twenty-five years of age, and that is 
the constant age of the gods.” 

At this time the mighty lndra took Iris leave of rho 
so;ge, and departed to heaven in his car, Rdma and bis 
spouse and brother then approached. Sarabhanga, who was 
offering a burnt offering, and with his permit...they 
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advanced and kissed his feet. Being 
repast, and to a lodging whioh was prepared for them, 
Rama asked the reason of Indra’s coming; and Sarab- 
iianga said"0 Mma, the sovereign of the gods is 
desirous of taking me to the heaven ot. Brahma, which I 
have gained by my severe austerities; but knowing, 0 my 
beloved guest, that you were not tar off, I would not depart 
to heaven until I had seen you : Having now beheld you, 
O chief of men, I will go to the highest heaven: Receive, 
0 Rama, "the worlds I have acquired by the merits of my 
austerities/’ Kama replied :■—“ I am highly honoured by 
you, and I return to you the worlds you have acquired: 
Depart hence to the realms of bliss, but tell me, 1 pray you, 
where I may now take up my own abode ? ” Sarabhanga 
, replied 0 Rama, a highly illustrious sage named 
Sntikshna resides in this forest; he will point out, where it 
is best for you to abide.” Sarabhanga then said :—" Behold 
now, whilst 1 put off this body, as a serpent casts his 
slough ! ” Then the sage prepared a fire, and offered ghee, 
and entered the flame; and the fire consumed the hair of 
his body, and tho skin, flesh, bones, and blood; and a 

youth bright as the fire was instantly produced; and in this 

shape Sarabhanga sought the heaven of the sages, who lad 
devoted their lives to religious austerities, and passing by 
the heaven of the gods, ho ascended to the heaven of 
Brafima.* 


» Tho following account of tho death of .Sarablmnga is extracted iron* too 
Adhv&tuia fthmhyanaI have been engaged, 0 Lord! a longperiod ox time 
in religious penances at this place in anxious expectation of beholding thee, v-no 
art the Supreme God, the Lord of all hearts, and from whom nothing m con¬ 
cealed : This day have I obtained the fruits of my pious austerities m having seen 
thee : I lay before thy feet the worship, charity, pilgrimages, mid indeed every 
good work upon which I have heon.engageti throughout my whole life j 3 *baL m 
thy presence depart from this transitory world/* Having i 1 is spoken ho col¬ 
lected a quantity of wood, with which ho erected the funeral p ie, and coating .am- 
t-elf thereon he sot fire to it w ith his own hands. He prostrated himself befu a 
Kama, Sita, mul Lakslimana; he worshipped them in silence, com 'vmg w his 
ov\ n mind that he should become like unto Rfcma, with his hair braided m » 
on the crown of his head, ft cloth made from bark of trees on hiy body, the colour 
of Iris body like the lotos, his eyes resembling tho rod and white lily, and attended 
by L.:.x shrauna and Sita in full beauty. While he thus represented himself to his 
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wlien Bavabhanga had thus.departed from tins world, 
the whole body of sages gathered together, and came before 
Rama at the hermitage. There were those who possess no 
.roods, those who feed on the rays of the sun and moon, 
those who subsist on raw food, those who feed on leaves, 
those who eat rice with its husks, those who stand m the 
water immersed to the neck, those who sleep on the hare 
ground, those'who-do not sleep at all, those who always 
stand on onelefc, those whose food is water alone, those who 
feed on air, those who live always in the open air, those who 
sleep in places of sacrifice, those who reside on the peaks oi 
mountains, those who always wear wet clothing, those who 
spend their whole time in repeating tho name of some god, 
those who pass their lives in repeating the Veda, those who 
perform worship with fee on each of their four sides, and the 
sun over their heads, those who eat but four months m the 
vear, those who never take food, those who remain suspended 
w their heels to the branches of trees, those who stand on 
their heads, some standing in the air upon nothing, or only 
supported by the thread of their meritorious deeds, and 
those who stand only on the point of one of their groat 
toes. All these sages stood before Rama with their hands 
respectfully joined, arid addressed him as follows “ You 
a,ve the chief of the race of Ikshwaku, a groat warrior, 
supreme on earth even as Indra is supreme among the gods : 
Your power and renown are celebrated throughout the world; 
filial obedience, truth, and justice reside in you: We, your 
s- bieets, would fain speak to you, and it becomes you not to 
disregard its: Great indeed is the injustice of that Raja who 
receives the sixth part of the harvest as his revenue, and 
yet protects not his people with paternal care: The stupid 
wroAii who does not preserve his subjects as his own 
life, or as the lives of his own beloved offspring, is 
an object of detestation throughout the world: The 
Raja who governs his subjects by justice, as though they 
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own -iniagination, and while ho vrm pronouncing the name of Khma, Mb mortal 
hodv was «msumed. He obtained a new and pure frame, and am-nded. <ai a 
Obtoslial car to the dwelling-place of 'Vishnu in the highest heaven. . 
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;,y ot? were his own family, and wlio reduces the wicked 



terror of Ins power, obtains universal renown m this Ino, 
and an imperishable reward hereafter : The sage who lives 
on roots and fruits, and performs the exalted duties in¬ 
cumbent upon him , confers a sixth part of the merits of his 
good deeds upon that Raja, who governs his people with 
righteousness: 0 R&na, the multitude of Brahmans, who 
are devoted to a religious life in the jungle, are destroyed 
by the Rakshasas, and consider you as their only protector: 
The sages who reside near the river Pampa, a nd those on the 
border of the river Manddkmi, and those in the mountain 
Chitra-kuta, have been devoured by these cannibal. Rak¬ 
shasas : We cannot endure these dreadful persecutions, and 
have come to you for protection: 0 hero, wo pray you to 
llamaen^gesto proservo us from these lbakshasas. Rama replied . R 
iittvotcos. ill becomes you to ^supplicate me, as 1 ought to bo suppli¬ 
er ting yon, for I am at the command of the T/r&hrians . I 
have on tored the forest to fulfil the words of my fathe^ 
and to remove the persecutions which you endure from those 
R&kshashs.” Rdma having promised to defend the devotees 
then accompanied them to the hermitage of butikslina. 
mh, visit of Now when Rdma and his brother and his wife had travel- 

led a great distance into the forest and crossed many rivers, 
Suui'/him. WOf they at length saw a hermitage which was purified with the 
clothing and garlands of devotees. There they beheld Sutiksh- 
na covered with mud, and his head covered w ith matted hair; 
and he was without flesh in consequence of his austerities, 
and his body was reduced to bones and skin ; and he was ab¬ 
sorbed in deep meditation. And Rama paid his respects, and 
the sage Sutlkshna embraced him, and addressed him as lob* 
lows :— (< O Rama, has your journey been pleasant ? The 
hermitage of which you have taken possession now enjoys 
its true owner : Waiting tor you, 1 have forhorne to re¬ 
linquish the earth for the habitation of the gods: 0 Lx. to, 
Jndra, the chief of the celestials, and the great god Siva, also, 
have desired me to deliver to you all the worlds 3 have sub¬ 
dued by my merits : Enjoy yourself then, with your spouse 
Situ, and your brother Lakshmana, in the god-frequented 
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_is-whiehhave been conquered by my austerities.” Warm history or 

replied I accept all the worlds, 0 groat sage, and desire 

Y.m to appoint rno a place of residence in the forest.” Su-- 

tikshna said “ Attended by the holy sages, and constantly 
supplied with fruits aud roots, enjoy yourself in this pleasant 
hermitage.” So Hama took up his abode for that night in 
the pleasant hermitage of Sutikshna, together with Sitd and 
Lakshmana 


Now when it was morning, and the ablutions had been duly to*v;« l,art 
performed, llama went to Sutikshna, and said ‘ 0 divine JU? ,, S j n th<* 
one, we have had a most refreshing night, and now ask per- " eighb0Ui ' h0<>l1 ' 
mission to take our leave : The sagos who have accompanied 
ns are hastening to depart, and we are desirous of behold¬ 
ing the whole circle of hermitages belonging to the de¬ 
voted Rishis who inhabit this forest ; and wo would fain 
commence our journey before the heat of the sun becomes as 
insupportable as an obstinate person in pursuit of gain.” 

Sutikshna replied“ Go, 0 beloved one, and having 
viewed the pleasant hermitages of the pious inhabitants of 
the wilderness of D&ndaka, do you return to this abode. 

The brothers then departed accompanied by Sitd; when 
Sit a, full of tender affection, thus addressed her spouse 

. - .. « i -i ... . _ J. * . J W!;!/itur Wtll" 


Rama ' r< 0 beloved one, a great mind may contract guilt 


*1 ta.sas. 


through the almost imperceptible distinctions of right and « Aks,tt 
wrong ; but he may avoid the danger by subduing the first 
risings of evil desire: 0 hero, you are devoted to truth, Nti rniroacho 
a nd regarded the wi ves of others, hut tho vice of anger 

lias been produced- in you through inadvertence, and is now 
at tendant upon you : You have come into the forest as a 
devotee, but now you have engaged to compass the death, of 
the Rakshasas, for the sake of preserving the sages who in¬ 
habit thoiforest of Dandaka* and you and your brother have 
Come into the wood for this purpose armed with your bows 
and arrows : O hero, this is not pleasing to me; for when 
tho bow of the Kshatriya and the sacrificial fire of the Br&h- 
man are placed near each other, their power and energy will aoundtop^nah 


increase exceedingly: If you say that as a Kshatriya you are 
bound to punish the wicked and protect the good, Isay that a 
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ono who h^ adopted the life of a devotee : When you have 
• recovered your Raj, and become sovereign of Ayodhya, then 
you may draw your how for the sake of punching the 
Rfiksliusas ; but so long as you are a devotee*, you ought not 
to wish injury to any fellow-creature : In ancient times there 


TiPMnd of tins to Wiau injury *. — 

iwied'vly was a certain devotee, and Indra sought to interrupt his 
austerities, by assuming the form of a warrior and leaving 
his scimitar as a deposit with the holy sage; and that devotee 
carried the scimitar ever with him as a sacred trust, until a. ter 


SttA tin treats 


'Butina, to oti^e 


awhile ho too acquired a love of war, and ceased to perform 
his devotions, and at last through his connection with the 
weapon he sank into hell: 0 hero, the slaughter o 
Rtikshasas in the forest of Ddndaka, when they are without 
enmity towards you, will never be approved by the wise: In 
this sacred grove I pray yon to constantly practise religious 


tin8 a;icreu grvvo -*• " * u , 

SKOr austerities, for happiness never springs from se -gj " _ 
I'iou-iausteri- . . q exoe ll e nt one, this has been spoken by me m the 
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.feeble language of a woman j you alone are able to trader- 

stand your deity." , . r i 

Rhma, hearing these words of the devoted bitd, replied 

thus :—“ 0 goddess, you have given me good adv ice becom¬ 
ing your present situation j but I will meniiou one rule which 
has been stated by you : You have said that a Rshainya 
must carry a bow, that the voice of distress bo not heard: 
Now tkd sages are distressed by the cannibal Rakshasas m 
the forest of Dfindaka, and relying upon me they have ta.mii 
refuge with me : I said It is a great shame to me, that 
Rr&hmans should stand before me when 1 ought to stand 
with joined hands before then.; ’ and having heard I ke ad¬ 
dress of the sages to become their protector, I cannot t urn 
a deaf ear to them while life remains : I can relinquish hie, 
and even you, O Slt.1, with Lakshmana; but having once 
plighted my promise to those Brahmans, it is my duty to 
protect them: But you have spoken to me through a- 
fectiou and friendship, and I am delighted with your trank- 
1 ,oss : O SM, a person who is not beloved is not admonished. 
You have spoken sentiments becoming your family, and you 
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yCmpanion in virtue, and dearer to me than life hi« ov 


xv,— rama’s exile. 



TT^Snof thus sunken, Bdnuv entered the wood armed-with „ . 



door, and buffaloes and hogs, and wild elephants. When Myjtorioo. w<e 
they had proceeded far upon their way, and their shadows musie mi&mw 
had become long on the ground, they beheld a sheet of 
water which was many miles round; and it was skirted with 
green meadows, and adorned with herds of elephants, arid 
covered with the red and white lotos, and with oranes, geese, 
wild ducks, and other animals that .live on water. Presently 
they heard the sounds of songs and music, but they saw no 
musician ; and llama inquired of the sage Dharma-vrita re¬ 
specting the cause of what they heard. The pious sage then 
related the wonders of the lake thus :-“TMs ancient lake, 
called Mandftknrni, was formed by the sage Mandakarm abodeoj^tue 
through the powers of his religious austerities : Standing in 1 flva 

a, pool, and feeding on nothing but air for ten thousand 
years, the sage Mandakarni performed so severe a course of 
mortification, that all the gods were distressed, and assembled 
together with Indra at their head. And Indra said: 

< 'Phj s sa ge is bent on supplanting me, and obtaining the 
• sovereignty of the gods: ’—Indra then sought to tempi the 
sage from his devotions by sending to him live chosen 
.Ap. ai iir, the brightness of whose beauty exceeded that of 
the lightning; and the damsels came hither, singing and 
playing, and employing every act of fascination to entice the 
devotee : After awhile, the sago was ensnared into a love 
for the Apsaras ; and the five damsels all became his wives, 
and still inhabit a concealed house in this lake ; and there 
they pass their time in pleasure with the sage, who by his 
previous mortification and subjection, had again obtained 
youth j and the captivating sound of their songs and instru¬ 
ments of music is what you now hear.” At these words, 
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Rim a was full of thought, and exclaimed :—“ This is 
marvellous, indeed ! ** 

After a short while, Rama beheld a pleasant cluster of 
hermitages which belonged to the sage Dharma-vrita, with 
whom he had been, conversing; and the hermitages were 
bestrewed with kusa grass, and with garments worn by the 
sages, and were full of Brahtnanical glory. Rama then, en¬ 
tered with Sftd and Lakshmana, and was received with due 
honour by all the sages, and looked around upon the pleasant 
place which adorned the forest. After this the mighty 
Rama visited in succession those hermitages of the sagos in 
which he had formerly lodged; and he remained two months 
with one, and a year with another, and four months with 
another, and five or six months with others ; and thus he 
went on, sometimes abiding only a fortnight at one place, 
and sometimes remaining for more than a full year. Thus 
passed away ten years of exile, whilst Rama, resided in the 
hermitages of the sages and enjoyed great happiness therein > 
and when the ten pleasant years of exile had expired, Rama 
returned with Sita and Lakshmana to the hermitage of the 
sage Sutikshna, and took up Ms abode there many days. 

After awhile, Rdma said to Sutikshna:—“ I continually 
hear that the sage Agastya resides in this forest of Danclaka, 
but through the extent of the forest, I know not the spot 
whore he has taken up his abode. Sutikshna replied :—“ 1 
wish to send you to Agastya with your brother and your 
wife: Go from hence towards the south, and you will be¬ 
hold the glorious hermitage of the brother of Agastya: 
There stay one night, O Rama ; and then, going forward, 
still towards the south, you will find at the skirt of the 
forest the hermitage of Agastya.” Hearing these directions, 
Rama bowed to the feet of the sago, and set out in company 
with Sita and Lakshmana to search for Agastya. Seeing 
the variegated forest, and the mountains at a distance re¬ 
sembling clouds and lakes, and the rivers running beside 
the roads, Rama went pleasantly along* the road pointed out 
by Sutikshna. At length he said to Lakshmana:— u This 
hermitage, which appears in view, must certainly bo that of 
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i^fnous brother of Agastya: The trees of tho forest in 
thousands are bowed down by the weight of fruits and 
flowers; the scent of the pepper trees, wafted hither by the 
breeze, creates a pungent sensation: Bundles of sticks 
and Is visa grate ore thrown hither and thither on the road; 
the black smoke, resembling the peak of a mountain, rises 
from the sacrificial fires; and the leaves of the trees are 
black and oily from the smoke of the sacrificial noma . 1 ho 
Brahmans, having bathed in these lovely and sacred retreats, 
are preparing offerings of flowers in blossom, which they 
have collected: In former times, two cruel -Rakshasas, the 
devourora of Brahmans, resided here, and their names were 
Y at tipi aud Ilwala; and Ilwala was accustomed to assume 
the form of a Bnibnian, aud speak the sacred tongue, uutl 
invite the Brahmans under pretence of solemnizing a 
f nuldha; Then bis brother V&tApi assumed tho form of a 
ram, and was consecrated for tho sacrifice by Ilwala; and 
when the Brahmans had eaten the ram, Ilwala called to his 
brother to come forth, and V&tfipi came forth out of the 
stomachs of the Brahmans, bleating like a sheep, and tear¬ 
ing his way through their bodies : Thousands of Brahmans 
were thus destroyed, when Agastyn came to this spot, and 
accepted the invitation to a Sraddha; aud Agastya had not 
oaten for many years, and he devoured tho whole of V atapi 
in the form of a ram, and then prayed to Gunga; and the 
goddess appeared in liis alms dish, and ho touched the 
water, and pronounced her divine name: then when Ilwala 
called on his brother to come forth, Agastya laughed and 
said‘Ymtr brother liasbeen eaten by me in the form of a 
ram and has now gone to the abode of Vania, and for him 
there is no coming forth : ’ Ilwala in a rage began to assail 
Agastya, but was immediately consumed by the fire which 
flashed! from the eyes of the sage : This hermitage, which 
formerly belonged to the two llakshasas, is now inhabited 
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10 Xhis absurd myth is preserved here chi oily because it is widely known 
amongst the llWdunans, who make a point of praying after anneal that they may 
be blessed with a digestion equal to that of Agastya. 
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fey ol While Earna was thus conversing with Lakshmana, the 
Anx 1 ^ mn 8et > and tli0 evening came on; and the brothers per- 

-—... fp rmet i their evening devotions towards the west, and 

entered the hermitage of the brother of Agastya, accora- 

spend one ttiilifc - - 


*' OUUVd OVA UJ-I.V- ’Vv/i v^ O 

vvit.ii thebrotiier parried by Sit&, and spout the night there. I ho... next 


of Agastya. 


Bench the 
limmtagc of 
Agastya.. 
Miracles per¬ 
formed by 


Agastya. 


La’cshmma 
informs a dis¬ 
ciple < 


morning they took thou* leave, and departed towards the 
abode of Agastya himself; and as they went they beheld 
the trees of the forest in lull flower, surrounded by climbing 
plants, broken, by the trunks of sportive elephants, enlivened 
with playful monkeys, and vocal with joyous birds. Rama, 
as he viewed the beautiful wilderness, said to his brother 
Lakshmana :— e< The hermitage of Agastya appears in view : 
This is the abode of that sago who freed the southern 
quarter from the J| 41 {ypihasas; at whose command the 
Yindhya mountain forbore to rise higher in the sky; who 
drank up the >ea abounding in crocodiles and great fishes; 
who was entreated by the gods, with Indra at their head, o 
destroy the Danavas: 0 Lakshrnana, here will 1 spend the 
remainder of my exile : Here the perfect men, the groat 
sages, cast off iheir old bodies, and ascend in new bodies to 
heaven on chariots as resplendent as the sun” 

Edraa, having arrived at the hermitage, said to Laksh- 
mana Enter the hermitage, I pray you, and inform the 
sage that I have arrived with Sita.” And Lakshmana 


.. r .r”fAgastya entered, and said to one of the disciples of Agastya: 

of the arrival of , ... , , , n vi i, 


Kama and Sit*. rf Behold, the mighty hero Earna, the eldest son of Maha¬ 
raja Dasaratha, is come hither with his wife Situ, to visit the 
sago; perchance their fame may have reached your on. s* 
The disciple, having hoard the words of. Lakshmana, enter od 
the house where the sacred fire was kept, and gave the in¬ 
formation to the great sage; and Agastya replied: “The 
coming eff Earna has been long* desired by me, and now 
through my good fortune he is here this day to see mo: 
joyTif Agastya Go, let the highly honoured Kama, with his spouse and 


joy 'ii .... o s’ 

KimS.°“ n ‘ ,,ROf Lakshmana, bo introduced to me!” Then the disciple 


-— , ■ 

bowed to the feet of the sage, and with joined hands spoke 
his ready acquiescence; and ho brought in llama and Sita 
and Lakshmana, in the manner prescribed in the ordinance. 
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entered the abode of Agastya, and saw the places 
sacred to Brahma, to Agni, to Vishnu, to Iudra, to the Sun, 
the Moon, and the other gods; and they beheld the sage 
A gusty a, surrounded by his disciples, clothed in the skin of 
antelopes and vestments of bark. Then Kama, acting 
Agastya, the devotee, severe in austerities, and resplendent 
as the fire, said to his brother Lak simian a :— “ He, who is 
Agni, Soma, Pharma, yea, the Eternal himself, is coining 
forth : Let us approach him with the greatest reverence ; 
for he is without doubt the sage Agastya; he is the abode 
of sacred austerities, a mass of consecrated glory.” With 
these words Earn a approached with devout affection and 
kissed the foot of the Brahman; and the great sage kissed 
the head of Hama. Agastya then inquired respecting 
their health and welfare, and said to his disciples : —“ First 
offer oblations on the fire, and then present the remainder 
with appropriate ceremonies and the consecrating formulas 
to Jiaiutt ; and let ifc be eaten by him according to the 
statutes of the Vanaprasthas : Lama is Raja over the whole 
universe, steady in the paths of virtue, a mighty warrior, 
and worthy of the highest respect and adoration : Como in, 
O beloved guest ! Kama is the asylum and the lord of all: 
I will worship the lord of the world who has arrived here, 
according to the ordinance.” Thus Agastya and his dis¬ 
ciples yielded clue honours to their guest, saying :—“ As a 
false witness feeds in the next world upon his own flesh, so 
ho who fails to entertain a guest to the best of his ability, is 
stripped of all his merits, and receives all the sins of his 
visitant. 11 
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11 The A<lhy/jtrrm Rhm&yana contains the following highly spiritualized 
description of tlxo hermitage of Agastya and his reception of Rama :— u The 
house of Agastya was a spacious building surrounded by pleasant gardens, 
abounding with fruits and flowers of every description, and resembling the bowers 
of paradise or Brahma’s heaven. There thousands of sages, such as Bramba- 
rishvu, or Brhhman saints j Deva-rishya, or heavenly spirits; and Raja-rishya, or 
princes turned stunts, were engaged in religious pursuits. Such was the sanctity 
of that place, that lions, tigers, deer, sheep, and other animals fed promiscuously 
therein., without fear of each other. Roma remained at the gate of the garden, 
while Sutikshna wont in to inform the saint of his arrival. When Sutikshna 
entered the gardens he beheld the saint surrounded by his disciples, to whom he 
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After this, when Agastya had entertained Eama with 
fruits, roots, and flowers, ho said to him :—“Receive, 0 
Rama, this divine bow of Vi slum, adorned with gold and 
diamonds, the work of Viswakarma; this excellent in¬ 
fallible arrow of Brahma, g’iven to me by Indra; these two 
quivers of inexhaustible arrows resembling the glowing 
fire; and this golden-sheathed scimitar : 0 Rama, with this 
bow Vishnu emote innumerable Asuras, and obtained the 
most splendid honours among the gods/* The Brahman, 
having thus given Rdma the bow, the arrow, the scimitar, 
and the two quivers, presented him also with an excellent 
coat of mail, which had been given to the sage by Indra. 

Agastya, having thus entertained his guests, discoursed 
with them in the most encouraging manner, saying :—“ 0 
Rama, lam gratified! Peace attend you, OLakshmana! lam 
greatly pleased with you both for having come with irtita to 
bow at my feet: You are greatly fatigued by the length of the 
road : The weary Slid is evidently afflicted: She, a delicate 
princess, who lias never experienced privations, has come to 
a forest abounding in hardships out of love for her spouse: 
0 Rdma, such is not the nature of women: They will i iwn 
upon a husband in prosperity, and forsake him in adversity * 
They are as sudden and uncertain as the lightningV fhoh, 
as keen as the sharpest weapon, as swift in their course as 
the bird Garura, as fickle as the wind, and as fatal as the 


was expounding the actions of Bfuua, of whom ho was a strenuous adorer. 
Sutikshna paid his respects to the saint, and said ' ( llama, my spiritual /uido ! 
the exalted son of Dasarutha, with Site and his brother Lakshmana, is waiting at 
the gate ; he is desirous of paying his respects to thee/ Great was the surprise 
and sincere the joy of Agastya when he heard these words, lie said to his 
disciple Auspicious indeed, Sutikshna ! is your destiny; the intelligence you 
have conveyed to me is equal to the Wholesome breeze of the mornuig, it affords 
me the highest satisfaction : That muster, to behold whom I have been so long 
engaged in religious penances, towards whom my soul is so fervently attached, baa 
of his own accord condescended to visit my humble mansion : Who then in ibis 
world can equul me in good fortune ? ’ Having thus spoken, ho rose and went out 
to meet Mm a ; he worshipped him with reverence and faith, and thus addressed 
H,n :_ 1 This day, 0 Lord! my destiny is most exalted, for thou hast con¬ 

descended to visit thy servant: Great and long have been my religious penances 
in the hope of beholding thee : this day have I obtained the reward oi' my piety 
and sufferings; 1 have seen thee/ ” 
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Racily poison : O Rania, your spome Slid is free from 
all these evil qualities/ 1 Rama replied flappy arn I, 
since the chief of sages is pleased with me, my brother, and 
iny spouse/* 

After this Riima said to Agastya :—“ Direct me, I pray 
you, to a spot supplied with water and wood, where i can 
erect a hermitage, and constantly reside in safety/* 
Agastya replied:—“ Beloved one, at a short distance from 
here, near the river Godaveri, is a place called Panchavati, 
which abounds with fruits and roots, and where there is 
water in abundance : Go thither, 0 hero, and fix your dwell¬ 
ing there/* So Riima, and Sita, and Lakshmana took their 
leave, and departed but of the hermitage of Agastya, and 
w ent their way to Panchavati. 

Now, oil the road from the hermitage of Agastya, Rama 
and the others saw a vulture of enormous size, who said 
that he was a friend of their father Mahhraja Dasaratha; 
,aud this vulture was named Jatayus, and ho was the son of 
Gtirtra, and his eldest brother w r as named Sampati. And 
Jatajfus said to Riima :—“ When you, 0 beloved one, are 
gone) abroad with Lakshmana, I will guard Sita/* And Rama 
accepted his friendship, and embraced him with great joy, 
and he accompanied Rama on his way to Panchavati. 

When, the party arrived at the spot pointed out by 
Agastya, Rama said to Lakshmana :—“ 0 excellent one, this 
is t he flowery forest of Panchavati: Let a place for a her¬ 
mitage be sought in some pleasant thicket, near a pool or a 
rhoet of water, and whore sacrificial wood, and flowers, and 
kusa grass, and water, may be easily procured/ Laksh¬ 
in an a replied :—“ X am your servant!** Th m Rama 
showed his brother a beautiful spot facing the rr er Godd- 
veri; and there was a sheet of water near it, as bright as 
th«» sun and fragrant with lilies; and in the distance were 
liigh mountains abounding with glens, and vocal .vith pea- 
c ock$. In this charming neighbourhood Lakshmana built a 
large hut on a high floor of earth, with [firm pests of bam¬ 
boos wrought together with wicker work ; and he covered 
i< ) nd roofed it with branches of trees, and tied it with strong 
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cords, and tliatched it with grass and leaves ; and he divided 
it into four rooms. ’Whin he had thus finished the dwell- 
ing houi.i: of Edma> he went down to the Godavari and 
bathed, and then returned, bringing fruits and water-lilies; 
arid he made an oblation of flowers to the god of dwell¬ 
ings, and sprinkled water according to the ordinance, to 
Secure peace to the* new habitation and remove all evil ; . n\ 
it. After this, he showed the hermitage to Rama; and 
Rama and Sith beheld the excellent habitation, and entered 
it with delight ; and the pious Rama dwelt in that fruitful 
country in perfect happiness, as Indra dwells in heaven. 

In this manner thirteen years and a half of Rama’s exile 
passed away in delight ; and at this time the rainy season 
had departed, and the exhilarating cold season commenced. 
One morning, when it was very early , Rama went to the pleas¬ 
ant river Godaveri for the sake of ablution; and. his brother 
Lakshmana, shivering with cold, followed him with a jar of 
water in his hand. And Lakslimaua said to Rama :—*** J ho 
season so grateful to you has now arrived; and the season 
which crowns the year appears with peculiar beauty: At .-in- 
kind are stiffened with cold; the earth is loaded with crops; 
water is unpleasant, and fire agreeable : The gods and an¬ 
cestors are honoured with oblations of new corn ; The cities 
are full of delicacies, and abound with the juices of the com : 
Rajas eager for conquest now march forth, to battle: The 
sun keeps on the south quarter sacred to Tama, whilst the 
north quarter appears with a sad countenance like a woman 
without her tika : The Himalaya mountain, abounding with 
stores of cold, is now distant from the sun, and is rightly 
named the mountain of snow: The midday abounds with 
high pleasures, and delight attends whatever we toiv.-h : 
The sun is beloved in the daytime, and shade and water are 
not pleading: In this season the heat is temperate, the 
days are short and cold, the forests are bare, and the snow 
is fallen : The nights forbid all sleeping in the open air; 
governed ty the star Pushy a they are whitened with hour 
frost and lengthened by tho cold: The full moon having 
gained the ndo of the sun esteems himself fortunate : his 
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^ee^^jmitened with cold, and lie shines dimly like a mirror history op 
with human breath : The west wind is impregnated 

with frost, and its blast is doubly keen in the morning: At- 

the rising* of the sun, the fields of barley and wheat appear T^Bnartse. 1 ^ 
covered with fog; and the golden fields of rice, frequented 
by the paddy birds and cranes, appear covered with down: 

In the rice-fields the kine drink water with their eyes half 
shut, through fear of the sharp blades of the corn : The sun 
’ at a distance, and appears through the fog like the moon 
surrounded with its halo: In the forenoon he is devoid of 
strength, but at midday he beams with pleasure, and his 
countenance is ruddy : The wild elephant touches the cold av wiui de¬ 
water in his thirst, and then draws back his trunk in haste : pU u ’ th 
The water-fowls sit upon the bank, devoid of resolution, and The water- 
fear to launch themselves upon the cold stream : The rivers f ° wk 
covered with steam are known by the voice of cranes, and Thecmr.cs. 
their shores are indicated by borders of moistened sand: 

The drops of dew, through the weakness of the god of day, The dw-dn**. 
nang suspended from the ends of branches like globules of 
quicksilver : O Rama, the pious Bharata, full of affliction, Austerities of 
mortifies himself in the city of Ayodhya, through devotion account of 
to you: Having relinquished the Raj, and the many enjoy¬ 
ments of life, he confines himself* to spare diet and lives 
upon the ground: At this hour he is certainly going to 
bathe in the Saraytf, and perform his daily ceremonies: 

A tender youth, brought up delicately, how can he, wetted 
V Ah the chilling dew of morning, again immerse himself in 
water ? Your brother Bharata lias subdued heaven by his 
devout austerities, and sets his mind upon you. who are in 
the forest: It is said that men disregard the commands of 
th jir father, and obey those of their mother; but the reverse 
of this has been done by Bharata : Why is our middle mo- Cruelty of 
ther thus cruel, whose lord was the good Dasaratha, and 
whose son was the excellent Bharata ? ” 

Lir-kslimana having thus spoken, Rtfma replied to him as proves 
- ff O beloved one, it is improper for you thus to f ' r 

- tin <- — • - Kaikfcji. 


follows:- 


reproach our middle mother : Speak indeed of Bharata; 
for though rny heart is fixed upon a forest residence, it is 
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pained through affection for Bharat*: I remember the 


Ablutions in tlio 
God&veri. 


..'"o’" 

tender and sweet expressions of my brother, grateful as 
amrita, and rejoicing the heart: When, 0 .Lajsslimaha, 
.shall I again meet the magnanimous Bharata, and the hero 
Safcrughna ? ” 

Thus conversings the brothers reached the (lotlavori and 
made their customary piferrag to their ancestors and the 
gods. Kama then performed his ablutions with his younger 
brother and Sita; and he appeared like the divine Siva al ter 
bathing with the daughter of the chief of mountains. 

Thus Rama dwelt in his hermitage of BaiichavaL). in 


departure of _P | _ _ _ .... 

ture* ! jftUVnw. company with his wife and brother; and Jatayus, the Chief 
of Vultures, also dwelt there* 


_._ _ But at this time Jatdyus re¬ 

quested permission to return to his own abode, saying 
u After visiting all my own. friends, O chief of men, X will 
return" So Rama gave him permission to take his leave, 
and the Chief of Vultures departed out of the hermitage. 
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amongst the sages is chiefly valuable for the proofs 
-which it furnishes of the conclusions already laid 
down at the commencement of the present chapter. 
At the outset it will be observed that the drab man 
sages were compelled to leave the neighbourhood ot 
Chitra-kxita on account of the opposition offered to 
their religious rites by the Rdkshasas ; and that the 
RAkslmsas mustered strong in that quarter, and 'were 
under the command of a younger brother ot Rava oa. 
Again, Viradha is described as being both a terrible 
R&kshasa, and the faithful worshipper of Brahma ; 
and as having received certain supernatural powers 
from that deity in return for his devotions. But 
perhaps the most significant passage connected with 
the identification of the Rakshasas with the Bud¬ 
dhists, is the dialogue! between Sfta and Rama 
respecting tlie propriety of wagin 


g war against the 
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msas. The argument has. evidently been history of 
garbled, but the drift of it may perhaps be gathered p A '* T jv. 
from the following facts. Buddha Siikya Muni was a 
Kshatriya. So was Rdraa. Now although Sfta, is 
represented as saying that Rdma ought not to fight 
because he was a devotee; yet inasmuch as his 
character as a devotee is altogether mythical, the 
speech may be regarded as mythical likewise. Sfta’s 
language- may therefore have been to the effect that 
Rama was a Kshatriya, and as such was scarcely 
justified in interfering in the disputes between the 
.Brahmans and the Buddhists ; whilst Rama seems to 
have replied that having promised to protect the 
Brahmans, or Linga worshippers, he was compelled 
Id engage in war. 

The other portions of the narrative contain many sumniaMimii© 

J < J description!* of 

descriptions which are interesting, but which scarcely 
call for comment. The pictures of the different 
hermitages are generally well drawn, but with con¬ 
siderable sameness; and the conversation between 
Rama and the several sages is almost always of the 
same character. The Brahmanical tone of this por¬ 
tion of the poem betrays however, with startling’ 
clearness, the proclivities of the Brahmanical author. 

The appearance of Indra at the hermitage of Sarab- 
hanga ; the prominence given to the doctrine that a 
seat, in heaven, and the possession of worlds, may 
be obtained by such merits as religious austerities ; 
and the poetic effort to throw a halo of sanctity * 

round the emaciated forms and religious pursuits of 
the Brahmans in the jungle, whilst associating such 
sages with mythic accounts of supernatural weapons; 
all serve to indicate that Brahmanising of Kshatrya 


traditions which has been so frequently pointed out 


of Kshatrya. 
traditions. 
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in 11 10 narrative. The circumstance of the sage Atri 
living with his wife AnasiiyA is curious, and perhaps 
illustrates a further opposition between the Buddhist 
priests and the Brahmans; the former insisting upon 
celibacy, whilst theBrahmanswere not only permitted 
but required to marry. The pious suicide of Sarab- 
hahga is very striking; and similar incidents appear to 
have been not uncommon in ancient times. Arrian, in 
his description of Alexander’s expedition, relates the 
story of a sage named Calanus who burned himself 
to death upon a funeral pile in like manner ; ’* and 
in Strabo’s description of India, it is said that the 
sophists or Brahmans considered disease of the body 
as most disgraceful, and that if any one apprehended 
its approach, lie prepared a pyre, and destroyed him¬ 
self by fired'' The idea involved in the account of 
■the death of Sarahlmnga is somewhat mythical, and 
accordingly seems to he of a different character. 
He had long waited for the coming of Rdma, and 
having .it length been blessed with a sight of the 
incarnate deity, he had no longer any desire to live; 
and consequently destroyed his body upon the fu¬ 
neral pile, and ascended to the heaven of Brahma. 
The description of the ascetics in the neighbourhood 
of Sarabhanga’s pilgrimage is illustrative both of an¬ 
cient and modern times; although it may be re¬ 
marked that such self-mortifications, whether real 
or pretended, appear io be gradually dying out in 


Straitge fancy 
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The strange alliance between Rama and JatAyus 
the Vulture is one of those eccentric ideas which 


12 Arrian’s Exped. Alexacd. lib. vii. c. 2. 
12 Strabo, lib. xv. c. 1. 
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Rama's subsequent alliances with monkeys and' 
bears. For the present it will be sufficient to remark 
that these animals, like the serpents or Ndgas, are 
treated in every respect, excepting that of form, 
as human beings ; and there seems reason to believe 
that they were originally the deities of the abori¬ 
ginal populations of the south of India, whom the 
Brahmanical author of the Rdmdyana enlisted in the 
service of Rama, for the purpose of facilitating the 
propagation of the worship of Rdraa as an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu. 

The description of the cold season in India, ^: V/nofV’Vac- 
vvhich is put into the mouth of Lakshmana, is ex- nf 

ceedingly poetical; and its truthfulness to nature tU600d ****"' 
will be readily admitted by all who are familiar with 
the country at that reviving period of the year. In 
one instance, indeed, a sense of humour is blended 
with truthfulness of description ; and it is difficult to 
avoid a smile at the picture of the wild elephant who 
put his trunk into the water to quench his thirst, and 
then drew it back hastily from the cold. 
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The next event in the life of R&ina, was his 
wars against two brothers of RAvana, respectively 
named Khara and Ddshana, who appear to have 
commanded a Rdkshasa army in the neighbourhood 
of the hermitage. The story can scarcely be re¬ 
garded in any other light than that of a pure fiction. 
It is said that a sister of these brothers, named 
Surpa-nakhii, fell in love with Rrlma, and was jest¬ 
ingly referred by Rama to Lakshin an a, and again 
by Lakshmana to Rama. In her jealousy she fell 
upon SM, on which Lakshmana cut off her ears and 
nose. She then fled to her brothers Khava and 
Dushana, and prayed for revenge; on which en¬ 
sued an extraordinary war, in which Rama, single- 
handed, slaughtered a vast army ofMkshasas. 

Notwithstanding the extravagance of this story, 
it furnishes a valuable illustration of the general 
character of many Hindu works of the imagination ; 
such as the reckless sacrifice of probabilities for the 
sake of effect, the want of delicacy in the female cha¬ 
racter, and the frequent reference to Brahmanical 
ideas. These points, however, will be best considered 
hereafter. The narrative is as follows:— 

After this, while Rama was sitting in his pleasant four- 
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roomed abode conversing with. 8ita, ft certain female 
R^kshasi happened to coino to tho hermit age* The name of 
this Rukshasi was Sdipa-nakhd, arid she was sister of the 
ten-headed R&vana, the mighty Raja of Lankd; and her two 
other brothers were Khara and Dtishana; and these two 
were mighty Chieftains, and had been appointed by Raja 
R&vana to command all that country. This woman Stirpa- 
nakha approached the leafy hut, and beheld Rurna of re¬ 
splendent countenance and substantial arm; and he appeared 
like a god in heaven, and his eyes resembled the lotos, and 
his step was as firm as that of an elephant, and on his head 
was a load of soft but matted hair ; and he was evidently a 
great Raja, bearing all the marks of royalty ; and his com¬ 
plexion. was green like tho new grass, and be was captivat¬ 
ing as the god of love, 1 Seeing Rama, the heart of the 
IMkshasi was smitten with the arrows of Kama, and she was 
distracted with the flame of desire. And she was of an evil 
and malignant disposition, of a base family and base in 
mind, and she was a female only in appearance. This damsel 
w ,;s very ugly, whilst the countenance of the portly and well- 
formed Rama was most lovely; this one was squint-eyed, 
whilst the eyes of Rama were beautifully elongated; her 
locks wore the colour of copper, whilst his locks Were black 
and curly ; she was deformed in figure, w hilst he was shaped 
with tho most perfect symmetry; her voice was a horrid 
yell, while his accents wore most melodious ; she was rash 
•iad vague in speech, whilst his discourse wtv- ever apt and 
prudent; her conduct was notoriously vile, whilst his conduct 
was ever exemplary. This Rukshasi, seeing that llama was 
a perfect model of beauty, began to reflect within herself:— 
“ This is a most beautiful person, proud of his youth and 
blooming as a god : I am smitten with love, and will there¬ 
fore assume another form, which shall be very beautiful: I 
will induce him to abandon his lawful and happy spouse Sx'/a, 
though she is in the bloom of beauty and prime of youth, and 

1 Hhma is frequently represented in Bengallee pictures as having a bright- 
gm n complexion; although as an iuenruation of Vishnu his proper colour would 
appear to bo blue. Indeed, in pictures, procured from the Upper Provinces Rhma 
i* painted blue. 
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lovely as Lakslimi; and I will cause him to direct all his at¬ 
tentions to me, whom he shall behold clothed with love¬ 
liness/* » * 

Sitrpa-nakha tlion assumed a moat’captivating form, and 
approached the valiant Rama, and thus addressed him :— r< 0 
devotee, with matted hair, why are you come bearing a bow 
anti arrow, and accompanied by your spouse, to this place 
which is haunted by the Rakshasas f I presume that the 
sages on the banks of the God/tveri, who are as bright as 
flame, are trusting in the strength of your arm/* Rama re¬ 
plied with the utmost simplicity, for never did ho utter a 
falsehood, especially near his hermitage, or in the presence 
of a woman :— (< There was a Raja named Dasarut ha : I am 
his elder son, known among men by the name of Raimi; 
yonder is my younger brother Lakshmana who is devoted to 
me; and this is ray spouse Situ : At the command of my 
father and mother, bound by a vow and desirous of fulfilling 
my duty, I am come to dwell in the woods; why do you in 
the bloom of youth and beauty, as charming as Lakshtru, 
wander about without fear in this most dreadful forest of 
Ddndaka ? ** To these words Surpa-nakM replied as follows: 
— u 0 Rama, 1 am a .female Rakshasi, and my name is Surpa- 
riakha, and I pan assume any form at \s ill: .Havana is my 
brother, of whom you may have heard ; my other brothers 
are Vibhishana, the virtuous, and Ivrnnbha-karaa, the sleepy, 
and the two mighty heroes, Khava and Dushana: T have 
left my brothers, 0 Rama, from the time I saw you; through 
desire I have come to you, O my spouse: Clothed with power, 
I traverse the woods with the greatest ease; do you become 
my husband by a lasting union : What occasion have you 
for Sita ? She is deformed and ugly, and not a fit match for 
you : But I am a spouse worthy of you, clothed in beauty 
and possessed of every accomplishment: Behold me of 
charming mien, adorned with glorious ornaments, elegant 
in form and plump in size : 1 will eat this unchaste <crea¬ 
ture and then devour your second brother: 0 my spouse, 
with me you shall wander through the wilderness of D<in- 
dakn, and view the lofty mountain-peaks and the verdant 
woods/* 
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heard the wools of Surpa-nakh^ Rdma cast a 
iu!? loot; towards Sit& and Lakshmana, and then tor the 
sake of the jest replied to her, with a smile, in smooth and 
gentle word-, as follows :—“ 0 Siirpa-nakha, I am already 
married; this is my beloved spouse, and the presence of a 
rival wife would be painful to ono like you : But, 0 charm¬ 
ing female, my younger brother Lakshmana is youthful and 
engaging; he is intelligent, beautiful, fortunate, heroic, un¬ 
married, and desirous of a wife; ho is a fit match for you, 
and will bocorno your husband: 0 full-eyed ono, do you 
wait upon my brother as your husband, who is without a 
rival spouse, and attend him as the sun attends the Meru 
mountain." 

Thus addressed by Rama, the infatuated Rakshasi left the 
hut, and immediately addressed Lakshmana thus:—“lam 
very beautiful, and a fit wife for yon ; come and roam with 
mo at your ease in the forest of Daudaka." Lakshmana re¬ 
plied with a smile:—“How can you desire to become a 
slave, the wife of a slave like me ? O delicate fair one, I 
am the property of another, even of this my excellent brother 
Rama: O full-eyed one, you should aspire to a higher 
station : Do you become the wife of my brother in whom 
is to be found every accomplishment: He will abandon his 
present wife, and devote all his attention to you." 

. fedrpa-nakM, considering that Lakshmana was serious, 
began to smile with studied art, and again addressed Rama : 

‘ Do you prefer Sita to me ? I will instantly devour her 
in jour sight, and then 1 will roam the forest with j r ou with¬ 
out a rival." Surpa-nakha then rushed towards Sita in her 
rage, with eyi s-glaring like burning coals, when Rfuna re¬ 
pelled her, and said to Lakshmana“ 0 brother, it is not 
always proper to jest with those who are cruel and base: 
See Sita is scarcely alive ! O excellent one, disfigure this 
ugly. Ikikshasi ! }> 

ilio valiant Lakshmana then became exceedingly angry, 
and he seized his scimitar, and in the sight of Rfima he cut 
off the ears and nose of Stirpa-nakM. Disfigured by the 
loss, the dreadful Rkkshasi uttered a horrid shriek, and ran 
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into tlio wood from whence she came. Smeared with blood, 
she threw out her arms, and yelled aloud, like the roaring of 
.the clouds in the raining season. In this state aho hastened 
to her brother Khara, who was surrounded by a multitude 
of Rakshasas, and she fell at length upon the ground like a 
star that has dropped from the sky . 

When Khara saw his , sister smeared with blood aud 
tainting on the earth, he exclaimed in great wrath :—“Arise 
and toll me plainly who has done this : Who is there, who. 
even in sport, would vex with his finger's end a black serpent; 
full of venom ? Who would take the rope of death and bind 
it round, his own neck ? Yet that man has done this who 
lias approached you this day ; that man has drank the dead ly 
poison: What mighty one among the gods, or the great 
sages, can have disfigured you thus ? I see no one in this 
world, who would dare to do a thing displeasing to me : To¬ 
day with mortal arrows I will drink up the blood of the 
thousand- eyed god Indra, as a crane drinks up milk that is 
mixed with water: There are none of the celestials who 
can preserve themselves in fight from my drawn scimitar ! 

At these words Surpa-nakha, in grea t grief, thus related 
the, cause of her disaster ;— “There are two brothers, Kama 
and Lakshmana; they aro young and beautiful, tender and 
yet strong, their elongated eyes resemble the water-lily ; 
they are clothed in the habit of devotees, and feed on fmi 1 s 
and roots, and have subdued their passions, and practise 
devout austerities, and aro of royal appearance, but whether 
they be Davatas or Danavas I cannot say : Between them 
I beheld a beau tiful young w oman, of waist elegantly si oju dor, 
and adorned with every ornament: By these two brothers 
have I thus been treated for the sake of that woman : J long 
to drink the frothing blood of that human female, and of 
these two brothers ; and I pray you to accomplish my grand 
wish/’ 

While Surpa-nakM was thus speaking, the enraged 
Khara called fourteen powerful K&kshasas, as tumble as 
death, and said to them :—“ Go and bring me two men, who 
are armed, and clothed in the habit of devotees, and who, with 
a woman, have entered the forest d’ IJuudaka.” The four- 
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^‘•w^Ka!.; .<lu >?)s 11)us coiiunnbded by Khara, went to the HLSTom of 
hermitage of Panchavafci accompanied by Shrpa-nakiia, like INmv ' 
dai k clouds driven before the wind; yet these R^kshasas, 
armed with sharp weapons, could no more subdue t he valiant 
Rama, than a wild, elephant could oppose a forest when it is 
burning. Inflamed with rage, ayrl filling the air with their 
terrible yells, they rushed upon the hermitage, 
his arrows 

fourteen arrows oi iron, bright as the sun and sharpened on 
a stone, lie discharged them fledged with golden feathers ; 
and the arrows sped through the air like meteors, and pierced 
the hearts of the fourteen Rakshasas ; and they fell dead 
upon the ground, whilst the arrows of their own accord re¬ 
turned to the quiver of R&raa. 


Rama with iumn slays the. 
cut their weapons in twain, and then seizing ihSllw? 1 Uitk " 


Then Sdrpa-nakhd uttered a tremendous yell, and fled , Klmra 


« - —: — assembles lus 

back to her brother Khava, and writhed upon the ground temuhoiSaSd 
before him like a serpent. When Khara heard that the 

Mkshasas were slain by Kama, he cried aloud in a voice ofStSV 
thunder ;—Wmo cwnw t^m, —i ..«♦_ a w» brathur 


W ipe away your tears, and shake off your ter- ltehanil' 
ror! Tins day I will send Rama and his brother to the 
abode of Tama: This day you shall drink the blood of this 
feeble mortal Rama.” Then Khara said to his brother 
DiSshnna:—“ Equip the fourteen thousand .Mkshasas, whose 
courage and heroism are equal to your own; who arc as 
dreadful as the thunder-cloud and as valiant as tigers: 

Ib-mg also my chariot, my bows, my arrows, iny scimitars, 
n.y sharp javelins, and my iron clubs : 1. will myself go in 

front of the children of .Pidastya 2 and kill the abominable 
Rama.” Then the white horses were harnessed to the Drwriptionof 
chariot sof Khara, which was as dazzling as the crest of Mcru K , haS»f rt '* t of 
inou::bun, adorned with gold, fixed upon shafts of onyx, 
blazoned with golden moons, set with various jewels, spa¬ 
cious as a city, painted with fishes, flowers, trees, rocks, birds 
and stars, and other devices expressive of joy. It was 
decked with banners, and hung with a hundred bells; and it 
moved at the will of him who rode thereon. Khara and Khara and 


IMshana mounted the chariot, and the mighty army of 


5 T1,c RftWlasaE w«e *»* »•> be descendants of Pnfostya the sage, and are con- 
sequent!)* sometimes alluded to as the children of Pulastya. 
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Rdkshasas went forth with a noise like the roaring of the 
sea, and they were armed with every kind of weapon dread¬ 
ful to behold. 

But as the army of the Bdkshasas marched out against 
Rama, there were fearful omens on all sides. A large cloud 
in colour resembling an a,$s, poured down a shower of blood; 
the swift horses yoked to the chariot fell down of their own 
accord; the edges of the sun’s face appeared of a bloody hue, 
arid the middle of it was black ; and a huge vulture came 
and perched on the flag- raised on a golden staff in Khara’s 
chariot. The flesh-eating birds and beasts shrieked and 
howled in various ways. At the rising of the sun, the jack¬ 
als in the south quarter vomited fire and uttered dreadful 
yells; and the sky appeared red as blood, and the birds of 
the air uttered horrid screams. A sceptre without a head 
appeared near the sun. Rahu seized the sun, and there was 
u great eclipse without the intervention of the new moon 
The wind blew furiously ; the stars twinkled like fire-flier; 
the water-lilies in the pools .closed their flowers; the trees 
became "destitute of flowers and fruits; the dust arose like a 
groy cloud ; the rninas uttered their plaintive notes; and 
meteors fell from the sky w r ith a loud noise. The left hand 
of the experienced Kharn trembled as he sat in his chariot; 
his sword fell from him; the tears dimmed his eyes whilst ho 
was looking around, and his head began to be seized witli 
pain. .But Kharn was infatuated, and would not return ; and 
ho laughed aloud and said to the Rakshasas :— <( These 
omens, which are so terrifying to behold, are nothing in tny 
eyes : To mo, who am full of strongth, they are but trifling 
things : with my sharp arrows I can smite even the stars 
from the sky; 1 can kill even Yanm, and conquer death it¬ 
self: I never will return until 1 have pierced * Rama and 
Lakshmana with my keen arrows, and my shi er has fulfilled 
the wish of her heart arid drank their blood : In my rage I 
can transfix the mighty Indra, the sovereign of the gods, 
who rides the inebriated elephant Airdvata, and holds the 
thunderbolt in his hand: How much more easily then call 
I subdue two mortals ! ” The army of the Rakshasas re- 
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cl tho extravagant boasting of tlioir chief history op 
Klmra j and rushed on eager for the fight to the hermitage J^v. 
of Eiuna, " - L. 

li oiiimliiloj the dreadful omens which Klmra regarded so m\m\ perceives 
Hliglitly, had greatly troubled tholninds of R&tua andLaksh- 
mana. And Kama said to his brother “ Behold, 0 Laksh- t<Jrribl ° ** r - 
in an a, these portentous omens which are intended for tho 
i.losti notion of the Kskshasas : All my arrows emit a smoko 
as if anxious tor the battle, arid my golden bow begins to 
s .ii ot its own accord : The birds of the forest are uttering 
tlioir mournful notes, as if calamity and fear of death had 
already reached them: The trembling of my right arm 
tells mo that a dreadful war and a great war are near: I 
hear tho roaring of the Rakshasas, and the loud beating of 
then- drums : 0 Lakshmana, take your bow and arrows in Directs Me- 

you,- hand and conduct SU to a cave in tho mountain,which SSTuMT 
is difficult of access, and covered with trees: There tsholl ‘ :essib, ‘ i 04tv '’ 
she witnoss at a distance the alarming tumult of the tattle, 
and you shall hear the sound of tho bowstrings filling the 
air : Reply not to my words, 0 Lakshmaua, but go without 
delay: You are a powerful hero, and are doubtless able to 
destroy all these Kdkshasas, but, it is my desire to kill them 
all myself.” Thus addressed by Rama, Ukshmana took 

to s bow and arrows and conducted Rita to an inaccessible 
cave. 

* T } 0n Mma fr* on his coafc of mail, bright as the glow- 

mg flame; and he resembled a column of fire blazing in the SS 

midst of darkness. Drawing forth liis mighty arrows, that 

heroic ono stood filling all the quarters of the heavens with 

tho sound of his how. The gods, the Gandharvas, the Sid- 

dli is, and the Gharanas, came down from heaven to behold 

Urn combat. Tlie sages illustrious in this world, and the 

sagas who inhabit the mansions of Brahma, said to eacli 

other " May peace attend the cows, the Belli mans, and 

the various worlds : May Rama subdue the night-prowling 

sons of Pulastya in the battle, as that mighty Vishnu, who 

v n hhs the chakra, conquered the great A suras.-” Vain of 

their powers, the shouting army of the Kaksliasas had now 
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arrived at the hermitage of Rama? and they collected together 
like a vast herd of elephants thronging each other, while 
Khara their Chief halted his chariot. Their shields and 
standards appeared on every side, while their loud ' tar¬ 
ings, screaming yells, ancftbddeOus laughter filled the whole 
forest. The boosts of the jungle fled away without looking 
behind them. The sun became dim and shrouded with 
darkness, and the wind blow furiously against the Rakshnsas 
The vast army poured down swiftly upon Iitirna like the 
raging sea; bu t Kama stood still with a smiling countenance, 
filling the heavens with the loud twanging of his bow-string. 
Wrath or Mma. The face of Rama blazed with th e burning of his wrath, as 
terrible as the conflagration of the universe; and the gods 
and Danavas wore stricken with fear, as when the groat god 
Siva arose with his bow to destroy the sacrifice of Dak she. 
The celestials in the air beheld with astonishment the face 
of the angry llama, which resembled the face of Yam a at 
the end of a Yuga. The Eakshasas, eager as they were for 
the battle, were turned to stone with surprise, and stood im¬ 
movable as mountains. Khara then said to his brother 
JMshana :—“ There is no river to be crossed, yet the army 
are all standing on one foot : Inquire, O great one, the cause 
of this! ” Then Ddslianawent forth and saw Rama standing 
armed before him, at the sight of whom the whole army of 
the Eakshasas had recoiled on one foot from fear ; and ho 
returned to Khara, and said:—“Command.mo to com bat with 
Eiuua, that I with my arrows may send him to the abode, of 
Yuma.” At those words Khara himself drove his chariot 
towards Ilama^as Ilahu rushes upon the god of day. The 
army of the Eakshasas were goaded to the battle by the 
sight of Khara, and they ran forward with a deep roaring; 
and their bows and ornaments, their chariots, and their fire- 
resembling coats of mail, appeared like a rushing of dark 
clouds at the time of sun-rising. Then Khara assailed Rama 
with a thousand arrows, while all the Ilakshasas poured on 
the dread-inspiring archer a mighty shower of iron clubs, 
ja velins, darts, scimitars, and battle-axes. Then Rama was 
surrounded by Eakshasas of horrid aspect, as the clouds 
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the great god Siva is surrounded on the lunar clays by all 
his servants mid courtiers. He received all the arrows of 
tli» Rukshnsas as the sea receives all the rivers; anil 
although wounded by their dreadful shafts, the herd felt no 
pain. 

Like a huge mountain pierced with many flaming 
thunderbolts, llama stood with his whole body streaming 
w,th Wood, but sinning like the evening sun surrounded by 
liery clouds. Seeing the hero hemmed round by so many 
thousands, the gods, tho Gandharvas, the Siddhas, and the 
g«a,! sages began to lament. At length Kama, tilled with 
anger, drew his bow even to a circle, and discharged keen 
arrows by thousands. The fatal shafts, dreadful as tho. snare 
oi death, winged with the feathers of kingfishers and 
adorned with gold, wore discharged by lUmn. as if in sport, 
Mmy pierced the bodies of Rakshasas, and then mounted 
the air and shone there with tho splendour of tiro. Some of 
tho arrows cut in pieces tho bows, the flag staffs, the shields, 
tho coats of mail, and tho long arms of the Rakshasas whi -h 
wore like tho trunks of elephants adorned with various 
ornaments. Other arrows mangled and pierced tho golden- 
saddled horses, the chariots and thoir drivers, the elephants 
and their attendants, and sent all the footmen to the abode 
of Yniba. The Rakshasas, wounded by the sharp and buru- 
nig bolts, uttered fearful yells, which reached the sky; and 
tin y found no more quarter from the heart-piercing arrows 
of Rama, than a dry forest receives from a merciless fire. 

Then some of the Rakshasas ran to Khartffor refuge, and 
Ddshaua, foaming with rage, led them on to another if tack 
upon R&ma. Some were armed with trees, somo with staves, 
spmn>, mil clubs, and somo with platted ropes or nooses- 
and they discharged thousands of arrows, and trees, and 
large stones at the dauntless Rama; and the tumult of that 
t.readfil battle made the hair of men stand erect from fear, 
i hen Rama uttered a tremendous shout, and fitted to his 
W. w a brightly shining weapon named Gandharva, at which 
a thousand arrows flew from his well-drawn bow. The sun 
vm. ir. is 
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was shrouded by those arrows and tlio air was darkened ; 
whilst i:he earth was covered with wounded. Ihikshasav and 
- fallen weapons. The exhausted, the killed, the wounded , 
and the mangled were scattered here and therein thousands* 
The field of battle, dreadful to behold, was strewed with 
turbaned heads, with hauls and arms and legs adorned willi 
ornaments, with horses and elephants and broken chariots, 
with chamaras and fans and flag staffs, with broken spc,;r 
and scimitars, and with irmumerablo arrows and' other 
weapons ; and the few remaining R&kshasas lied {b.Dvdy 
afflicted before the conquering Rdma. 

After this the weakened remnant of the Rakshasas again- 
put their trust in Khara and Diishana, and arose in Oat lie a 
third time against Rama. The mighty hero,humble but stead¬ 
fast in mind, once more stood against the arrogant few who 
still urged the fight. He received the dreadful shower of 
weapons like a ball catching the large drops of autumnal rain. 
At length, ho seized a divine weapon to destroy in one m 
.ment the whole of the Rakshasaa. Blazing like the fire, he 
scattered in an instant the whole of the forces of Khara and 
Durham*. Then with his arrows ho cut asunder the great 
bow of Diishana, and slew the horses that were harnessed to 
his chariot ; and with three more arrows ho smote Diishana 
on the breast, and took off the head of his charioteer. Then 
Diishana seized a club which resembled a mountain-peak ; it 
was encompassed with a golden band like that on the staff 
of Yama, and was full of sharp iron spikes, destructive to the 
armies of the gods, besmeared with the flesh of foes, rough 
to the touch, clashing gates and doors to pieces, and terrific 
to all beings. Grasping this mighty club Diishana flew at 
Rama, but Rama cut off both his hands; and Diishana, de¬ 
n-rived of liis club, fell to the ground like an elephant of the 
Himalayas deprived of his tusks ; and he was instantly killed 
by the heroic Rama. 

Then Khara, seeing his brother slain, roared like the 
roar of a kettle-drum which hast been wetted with water; 
and rushing towards Rama, he discharged flaming arrows of’ 
iron as fatal as enraged serpents : bub Rama stopped the 


w ‘ ith kis 0Wn fti'rows, as the foot-rope stops the history op 
elephant. h ham. ia his own chariot thou approached .Kama, uu*IA ; 

a; a grasshopper leaps into the (ire; but Bum a seized the- I -~~■ 

bow of \ iahnu, which had been given him by Agastya, and 
discharged innumerable arrows, and broke the chariot of 
Khara, and killed his horses and charioteer. Khara then 
Jeapcd forward with a mighty club in his hand, and hurled 
it at liiinia like a flaming thunderbolt; but Kama turned it 
:w k Again and shivered it to pieces with a fire weapon of 
dn iue powers. Rama now smiled at Khara, and saidiw»>» ii.mu.™ 
You vile Kukwliasa, your boasted might has now been JU'-ini." 5 "' 
seen, a.id you roar aloud in vain: You promised to wipe 
it sy the tears of these slain Kakshasas, but your promise 
has been broken: To-day I will take away the life of so 
mesh a liar, even as Garnra seized the arnritn,: To-day ti e 
earth shall drink your blood bubbling in foam from your 
throat: Your carcase shall roll in the dust, and you shall 
embrace the earth as a man embraces a beautiful spouse: 

'To-day all the sages shall hear that you have been killed, 
and shall traverse the forest of Dandaka without fear; To¬ 
day all the women of the Rdksbasns shall tremble with 
alarm at being deprived of their lords; they shall taste of 
the grief which they deserve for being united to such hus¬ 
bands: You over cruel wretch, the terror of the Brahmans, 
apostate from all virtue, saturated with every crime, you 
shall receive to-day the reward of your vile actions” Thus rvati, of Kin,-, 
speaking, Kama fought with Khara for the last time, and 
discharged a flaming arrow which pierced his mail a mour 
oven to the bone; and Khara fell upon the earth burnt up 

f ' mtl \ fire > md "P ^e ghost. Then the sound of the "dow™ of 
d.vrne kettle-drums was heard in the heavens, and flowers 
lc! h orn tho sk T upon the head of Rama; and the gods and 
Mip- is, find all tho celestial beings, poured praises and bene¬ 
dictions upon the conqueror of the Kakshasas. A- •.>*«**»»« 
Lfikshnmnn and Sita came out of the. cave, and SjXim 
l-’iM-ed her husband with great joy; and Ramambraml 

1,10 ^ wn -°yed fciftii, and appeared among themring sages 
glorious as lndra in heaven; 
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Now a certain Rakshasa escaped from that dreadful battle, 
and hastened to Lank#, and told the melancholy tidings-to the 
ten-headed Havana. Then the eyes of Havana were reel 
with anger, and hearing' that his two brothers, Khar a and 
Dushana, had boon killed by Rama, he snuffed up the air like 
the Baja of Serpents; and he said :—“ Twill go my sell’ and 
kill Rama and LakshmauaT And tho Efikshasa replied : — 
u O ten-headed one, Rama can no more be overcome by you 
in battle, nor by the world of R4k.sha.sas, than heaven can 
be obtained by sinful men : Not ail the gods and Asnros 
united can accomplish his death: But listen to my plan for 
his destruction: He has a beautiful wife whose name is 
Situ; she is a woman of delicate shape, of golden com¬ 
plexion, arid the most exact symmetry: Adorned with 
jewels, no goddess, nor Apsara, nor Mga can bo com¬ 
pared with her ; where then could be found her equal among 
mortals ? Carry off this beautiful woman, and Rama will 
bo crushed in the great forest, for ho cannot exist without 
Sitil'” Havana was pleased with this counsel, and said 
“To-morrow I will go with my charioteer, and bring Site to 
this great city.” Then Rivana ascended his chariot which 
was drawn by jgt/sses, and was as splendid as the sun, and he 
went to the dwelling of Marietta who was his minister, and 
told him all that the Rdkshasa had said; and he entreated 
Mancha to counsel him concerning his carrying away the 
wife of Rama. M&ncha however replied :—“ What enemy 
in the guise of a friend has mentioned Sita to you? The 
man who has thus stirred you up is undoubtedly your 
bitterest foo : He wishes to engage you in plucking out the 
fangs of a venomous serpent! 0 Rdvana, Rama is a furious 

elephant inebriated with energy; his tusks are full grown ; 
hois the fierce man-lion destroying the wounded Rakshasas 
as though they were trembling deer : 0 Havana, rouse not 
1 is sleeping lion whose body is full of arrows, and whose 
tee.are sharpened scimitars : Return in peace to Lanka, 
and eny yourself among your own wives, and let Rama 
enjoy his apse in the forest.” So the ten-headed Havana 
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hvnerl to tlio w ords of M&richa, and returned to his state 
palace at Lnnkd. 
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The foregoing narrative, as already indicated, is Review or the 
essentially Hindu. No one but an oriental bard ftll 

J Hnnias wars ou 

would have ventured to depict a woman making 
such proposals to two mon in succession, as were ad¬ 
dressed by Surpa-nakhd to Rdma and Lakshmana ; 
and no audience, excepting an oriental one, would 
have appreciated the jesting replies of Rama and 
his brother, or have applauded the savage proceed¬ 
ing of Lakshmana. The description of the 
that ensued is apparently the work of pure imagin- ffijy 11 ”* 1 ’ 9 
ation, whilst the similes are often far-fetched; but 
still the details exhibit some brilliant coruscations of 
fancy, which although altogether unreal, serve to 
amuse the intellect in much the same manner as a 
d isplay of fireworks amuses the eye. The slaughter 
of fourteen Rdkshasas with fourteen iron arrows, 
bright as the sun and fledged with golden feathers, 
is an exploit on the part of the leading*' hero which 
would have satisfied most romance writers. But niv.mty <,r 

Ilhma 

llama was to be represented as a god, and conse- 
quently the story was told of his triumphantly re- $££,‘55* 
sisting three distinct charges of an army of fourteen 
thousand RAkshasas, as dreadful as the thunder¬ 
cloud and as valiant as tigers, and ultimately slaying 
them all. Such a narrative, half heroic and half imprew™, 

of the story 

d ; vine, never fails to create a deep 'impression upon 
a Hindu audience. The fantastic character of the 
omens which preceded the battle, and the extrava¬ 
gant idea that the gods came down from heaven to 
witness the conflict, are perfectly understood and 
fully accepted by every Hindu. The descriptions 

the Hindu. 
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again are very graphic, although' exuberant beyond 
measure; and the pictures which they bring before 
the mind’s eye are real and substantial forms to the 
Hindu, although they must appear as more idle 
dreams to the European. Thus every Hindu audi¬ 


ence accepts as a grand reality the marvellous 


The T.W ksImua 
army. 


chariot in which Khara and Diishana ride to battle. 
Each one realizes the appearance of the vast car, 
spacious as a city, and moving at the will of its oc¬ 
cupants, sparkling with jewels and golden moons, 
decked with banners and hung with bells, and 
resplendent with pictures of fishes, flowers, trees, 
rocks, birds, and stars. In like manner each one 
can perceive the army of Rakshasas rushing with 
yells and roarings upon the quiet hermitage of 
Riima, and pouring a shower of iron clubs, javelins, 
darts, scimitars, and battle-axes upon the dauntless 
hero; whilst Rama stands as bright and unmoved as 
a pillar of Are, and replies with countless arrows 


w!; . li carry death and destruction amongst the 
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advancing host. Lastly, the audience always takes a 
deep personal interest in the single combats between 
Rama and Diishana, and Rama and Khara. Every 
one exults and sympathizes in the abusive language 
which Rama lavishly employs against Khara, and 
which is scarcely compatible with the divine char¬ 
acter of the incarnation of Vishnu, although in strict 
accordance with the ancient usage of the Kshatriyas. 
Finally, when the story is told that Khara is slain 
bv the flaming arrow amidst the rejoicings of the 
gods and sages, one and all rejoice in like manner, 
and the air is filled with the pious cliorns of « Glory 
to Rama! ” 




CHAPTER XVII. 
Havana’s abduction of sit a. 


1 mu defeat of Khar a and Dilshana now brings 
Havana himself upon the scene. This powerful 
sovereign is said to have been not only a worshipper 
oi 1. ralu.ua, but a grandson of a Brahman sago 
named Pulastya; consequently lie does not appear 
as an aboriginal monarch, but as a heretic, a 
renegade, an apostate, who was employing against 
the BrAhmans the very powers which ho had 
acquired by the worship of Brahma. 

1 he narrative of the carrying away of Sxta by 
Havana requires but a brief introduction. The 
design was first suggested to Havana, as already 
seen, by ltakshasa who had tied from the dreadful 
bn,! tie with Rama; but he is said to have been 
dissuaded from the attempt by his Minister MArlchu, 
the very Kukshasa whom Rama had driven into the 
•<ea in the great battle near tire hermitage of 
Visw.'imitra. Siirpa-nakluL, however, was resolved 
to bo revenged alike on Kama and Sftii; and she 
accordingly stirred up the rage of Rdvana against 
the one, and excited his desires for the other. The 
story requires no preliminary explanation. It will 
be sufficient to bear in mind that according to the 
popular belief the Rakshasas had the power of as- 
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sliming any form at •will; and that Ravana in his 
normal shape possessed ten heads and twenty arms. 
However wild and unnatural this idea may seem to 
the European, it is a substantive conception to every 
Hindu, for it is formed in boyhood, and strengthened 
by the frequent sight of numerous pictures of the 
terrible Rilkshasa. From the narrative ltdvana would 
appear to be only a mortal sovereign of the ordinary 
human type as regards appearance and shape ; and 
indeed, in his character as a lover of woman, it is 
difficult to conceive of him as any other than a 
mortal man. But the Hindi! realizes him as a huge 
being* moving along the earth like a vast toner, 
with ten crowned heads rising on separate necks, and 
twenty arms stretching out on either side. Such a. 
monstrosity is the pure creation of a disordered 
oAf AA'" brain ; an unmeaning mass of incongruities; and 
probably aroso from some childish idea that by 
multiplying the arms the physical strength of the 
demon was increased tenfold, and by multiply ing 
the number of heads, the intelligence or cunning of 
the Rilkshasa was increased in the same ratio. 

The narrative of the circumstances connected 
with the capture of Sftii by Udvaua is as follows.:— 

Now when Srirpa-nakha, the sister of lMvai.a, saw tint 
her brothers Khara and Dushana, and the mighty arniy of 
I'ukshasas, bad been slain by the single mortal Rama, she 
set up a horrid veil like the roaring of a timndor-eloud. 
She then hastened to Lanka, and beheld Havana seated in 
front of his palace upon a throne of gold, as bright as the 
sun and as glowing as ilame ; and he was surrounded by his 
Counsellors as Indra is surrounded by fho»Maruts. He had 
ten heads and twenty arms; and liis eyes were of the colour 
of copper, whilst his teeth were white like the new moon. 
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form was vast like a mountain, and his ten faces were 
eaoli as terrible as tit at of the all-destroying Yanm, He was a 
tall and heroic R&kshasa, possessing all the signs of royalty, 
and invincible to the gods. His body Was as smooth as a 
polished onyx, and his ears were adorned with earrings; 
but his breast was scarred by the thunder-bolt of India, the 
tusks of Airavata, and the chakra of Vishnu. He could 
shako the seas with his strides, and rend asunder the tops 
of mountains with his brawny arms. He ’was the breaker 
of all laws, the ravisher of the wives of others, the murderer 
of the Brdhmaus, the obstructor of sacrifice, the enemy of 
sacred vows. This was he, who went to the city of 
Bhagavati, the great city of resplendent serpents, and 
conquered Vasuki, and carried away the beloved wife of the 
snake Ta kshiika. This was ho, who conquered Kuvera on 
the Kailasa mountain, and carried away the chariot Pushpaka, 
which constantly obeys the will of the rider; who in his rage 
destroyed the divine forests of Chitra, Naliria, Nandana, and 
all the gardens of the gods; who by the strength of his 
mighty arms stopped the sun and the moon in their course, 
and prevented their rising. This was lie who performed 
religious austerities in a vast forest for ten thousand years, 
standing on liis head with his feet uppermost in tho midst 
o: five fires ; who by permission of Brahma tra versed the air 
in an instont, and assumed any shape at will ; who offered 
b.s ten heads as a sacrifice to Siva; who caused the 
affrighted sun to rise upon his city with a subdued lustre. 
He was tho cruel one, the wicked, and the furious; who by 
the blessing of Brahma was invulnerable to gods and 
demons and to every being excepting boast and man. 

When Silrpa-nakha saw her brother Havana, adorned 
with excellent ornaments and beautiful flowers, she ap¬ 
proached him flaming with rage; and with wide-stretched 
fiery eyes, and a dejected countenance, and mad with fear 
; ncl terror, she yelled out these horrid accents:—Intoxi¬ 
cated with the pleasure of sense, you disregard the dreadful 
danger which has arisen : The Raja who is devoted to his 
Juris, even though he be lord of the world, is detested by 
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btohy Of bis subjects, ns men detest it Jure in wlvi oh 'the dead have been 
S, burned : The Raja who does not in clue dime attend to liis. 

*"' 1 ™ —.own affairs, will perish together with his Raj : The Raja 

who listens not to his spies, and is incapable of governing 
himself, is avoided by men, as elephants avoid the swampy 
edge of a river : Know you not that Khar a and Bilshana, 
with fourteen thousand fiery Raksliasas, have been slain by 
•the single mortal R;ima ? Know you not that Rama has 
become the saviour of the sages, and has rendered the forest 
of .Dandaka secure from the Rdkshasas ? 0 Havana, you 

can discern no tiling, since you have not learned from your 
spies of the terrible slaughter of the Rakshasaa ? ” 

Sitting among his courtiers, Havana was enraged at these 
anm 1 f oMilio* a ^ usi ve «peecl:ies of Silrpa-nakha, and cried out ; — “ Who is 
boauty or Sifcii. Rdrqia ? ” Stlrpa-naklui replied :—“ Rama, the son of 
Dasaratha, is of long arm and. elongated eye ; he is t he chief 
of all those who wear the habit of a devotee ; ho is evjird in 
form to Kama; lio carries a bow resembling a rainbow, tnvtt 
discharges blazing iron arrows as fatal as poisonous serpents : 
I saw not the valiant Rama draw his bow, but I saw the 
army falling by bis arrows, as a full crop of com is smitten 
by i ho rains sent by lndra: O Havana, this Rama has a 

ICivit.ua to carry . “ . ( ' • ' . 

ttvv:,ysiu. ' beautiful wife, of charming face, and slender and delicate 
form, and complexion as bright as molten gold: lie who is 
embraced by Situ enjoys a felicity beyond that of ludra : 
G Havana, it was because I wanted to bring away this 
beautiful woman to become your wife that my nose and ears 
were cut off by the cruel Lakslumuia.: When you behe ld 
Sita, you will instantly bo pierced by the arrows of the god 
of love : 0 Raja of the Ha kshasas, revenge -the death of 

your brothers upon Rama and Lakshmana, and take the 
beautiful Sita to bo your wife,” 

Having heard these roaring words of his sister Silrp. > 
nakha, Havana ordered his chariot, and again proceeded to 
the abode of Muricha. .And 116 vana said :— (< 0 Mfrielia, my 
father, I. am distressed and you are my great refuge: That 
contemptible Rama, the meanest of the K hurriyns, expelled 
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us father, has been mte murderer of ray army: This tamo j£istorv or 
and Ignoragt follow, iiifent on the evil of all creatures, by lNliU * 

whom my sister was disfigured to show his powers in taking. 

away her ears and nose, has a wife named Ska, who is in the 
prime of youth and bea uty, resembling La k shim without her 
lotos : Ftor I will bring away this day, and you must bo my 
helper ’ Do voti assume the shape of a golden deer studded Enti-wio 

... v , , , .. / . , . f . , , MYuielm to take 

with silver spots, and go to the hermitage of Kama: Sit a. of a 

1 D * ftoluUrmleor. 

. -eing your beauty, will ask Rama and Lakshmana to procure 
you for her; and when you have beguiled the brothers from 
the hermitage, I will carry off Si hi through the air, as 
Ralm takes away the light of the moon/ 1 

Hearing these words respecting Rama, the countenance Ai.,nn of 
of Mancha became withered; and he licked his parched 
hpi, ami stared with fixed eyes at Ravana; and spoke with 
joined hands/ as follows :—“ 0 Raja of the Rakshasas, you 
have been deceived : Kama h magnanimous and highly re¬ 
nowned ho was not abandoned by his father nor ever dis¬ 
graced: He is not covetous, nor evil disposed, nor a mean 
K shatriya; his subjects wore not in distress rior were the 
Brahmans averse to him : He is Chief .of the universe, as 
Indra is sovereign of the gods : How can you desire to carry rc.mon^mnvi 
off hi 8 wife Sita, whose virtue is her preservation, and whoso 
splendour is equal to that of fire ? If you carry away the 
wife of Rama, your destruction is certain : In former times 
I traversed tho wilderness of Dandaka with tho might of a 
thousand elephants; and Rama, then a boy of fifteen, came lnl ° 
bo the hermitage of Vlswamitiu to protect the Brahman s: I 
assumed a form as vast as a mountain, and went to tho her¬ 
mitage without fear ; but this beardless boy shot a dreadful 
arrow at my breast, and I was cast far away into the sea : 

My life was preserved because he desired not to kill mo; 
but if when a child he overcame me, how shall I engage 
against him now \ 0 Maharaja, if in wantonness you cany p r ophesjoa 
away Sita, you will involve yourself in the most dreadful i^vinacwrioa 
misery;• the city of Lanka will be reduced to ruins; your ,uvay ^ 
Rakshasas will bo slain in battle by Rama; and your women 
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will run away in all directions : Engaged in war with 
Kama, you viP soon lose your honour,"your prosperity, your 
Raj, your wives, and your own life,” 1 

YWion Rilvana heard these words, he alighted the wise 
reasoning of Maricha, as one who is desirous of death re¬ 
fuses medicine. Considering Maricha as one speaking for 
his hurt, Bavaria, impelled by his fate, thus contemptuously 
replied :—“ Why, Mancha, speak these silly things to me ? 
Your speech is as useless as seed sown upon salt ; I cannot 
be affrighted by your words; I cannot fear Rama and 
most assuredly I will carry off the wife of the murderer of 
Ivhara: The sovereign of the world is not to be contra¬ 
dicted, but to be addressed i u gentle and pleasing language : 
1 ( Jid not ask you, 0 Iiakshasa, respecting the good or evil 
of the undertaking, nor about my own ability, but I re¬ 
quested your assistance only : Assuming the form of a 
golden deer studded with silver spots, do you go into the 
view of Sita and gambol in her presence : After performing 
this service, go where you will; and I will then give you the 
half of my Raj.” 

Maricha was sorely perplexed at the commands of 
Ravana, for he knew that his death was near; and ho 
sighed repeatedly, and said :—“I will go, but I shall bo slain ; 
nor will you, 0 Ravana, return alive ! ” Ravana replied : 
—“Now I see that you. are Maricha, but from your former 
speech I thought you must be some other Rfikshasa: 
Speedily mount with mo this resplendent air-traversing 
chariot, drawn by asses with the beads of Rakshasas : Hav¬ 
ing allured Sfta, go where you will; I will Speedily carry her 
ofF from her protectors/ 5 


1 These events are differently described in the Adhyktma Rhmhyana. Both 
Mu rich a and Rfivana are there said to have acknowledged that R hunt was an in¬ 
carnation of tho deity; and each is said to have believed that if lie fell by the 
baud of Rama he would obtain everlasting salvation. Rfivana therefore argued 
that if conquered by Rfcma he should obtain paradise; whilst if he became con¬ 
queror he would retain pos-ession of 8tt&. Mhricha had another alternative. If 
he refused to comply with the request of Itfivana, he would be killed by him, and 
would consequently go to hell If on tlin other hand he assumed the* form of a 
deer he would be killed hv Rhma and go to heaven. 
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and Marie* ha then mounted the chariot which re¬ 
sembled a-} -a] ape, and flew through the air over the forests, the 
mountains, the rivers, the countries and the cities on their way, 
niitil they came to the wilderness of Ddndaku, where stood 
the hermitage- of Kama. There the Raja of the Rakshasas 
alight ed with Muricha from the gold-adorned chariot, and he 
looked round, and took Mtiricha by the hand, and said ;— 
'* Here is the hermitage of Kama surrounded by plantain 
trees • 0 my companion, speedily do that for which we camo 
hifhoi\F At these words of Havana, the sage Mdricha as¬ 
sumed the shape of a deer, and went to the door of the hut; 
and I is horns were tipped with sapphire, his face was varie- 
g:dod with black and white, his mouth resembled the red 
lutes, and his azure yes were like blue water-lilies. In this 
captivating form, adorned with various jewels, and grazing 
at its own will, the silver-spotted deer cropped the tender 
shoots of the trees, and at length entered the plantain grove 
to attract the eye of Sitd* 

Now while this lovely deer was grazing and gamboling 
near the hut, the charming-eyed Sita, eager to pluck flowers, 
w,mt f<rrfch among the trees. There the beautiful one behold 
t hat deer covered with fmo hair, and adorned with jewels, 
and bespangled with pearls ; its sides presenting* beautiful 
mix are of gold and silver colour. Then Sita was filled with 
surprise, and repeatedly called to KamaCome, my be¬ 
loved, md behold this golden deer with variegat'd sides : I 
long to repose at ease on the golden skin of this door A 
hen Kama was highly pleased, and said to his brother;— 
Observe, () Laksliirmna, the strong desire of Sita for this 
dcor-skin : Be on your guard this day respecting Sita, while 
1. go and pierce the deer with an arrow ; Having killed it, 

1 wi!1 speedily bring its skin hither; go not from home until 
I return; Obtaining this skin, Sita will repose this day as 
magnificently as she did at AyodbyuA The ardent hero then 
ihrcv 1) is golden bow over his shoulder, but Lakshmana, pro¬ 
foundly reflecting, said to him:—“It was formerly told us 
by the sages that Mdricha, fete mighty Kdkshusa, who as¬ 
sumes illusive forms, sometimes assumes that of a deer; and 
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ilaivi many Princes': O Iblma, conridcrif 
if ,;gold > with liorfts; of coral, a ml 


• iUvua ch$ses 
the (h'ci- and 
xhys it. 


Mftrioha 
rot urn a to 'Ilia 
1 >>'opvr form, 
mid dies crying 
for Sitii and 
1 Aik sin on: lain a 
•voice resemb¬ 
ling that of 
lUuui. 


Itfvin;':, takes the 
hlcin and 
rd’ai’us to the 
hermitage. 


JSM& bears (ho 
voice of the 
deer, and 
desires 

bakshnunut to 
assist R:i ma¬ 


il! this form he I as 
a deer exists made c 
for its ey e's 1 i believe this to be a factitious ^edn||; ok, a 
Eaksbasa in the .form of a deer” But Sit a con i mr vd to 
pray llama to Bring he r the lovely, deer, and lie wes equally 
desirous of securing it, and taking his be v and quivers he 
went forth into the jungle. 5 * 

When Ittfma approached the deer it hounded jerw; nl% 
and sometimes it appeared before his eyes, and Id on it re¬ 
tired to different parts of the wood, until it ■baa drawn him 
to a considerable distance from the hermitage. After a h ng 
time Kama discharged a deadly arrow which pierced 
h'Oarfc of the deer-formed Mancha. Pained with the worn A, 
Mtmelia leaped from out of the body of the deer to tho 
height of a palmyra tree, and fell down in the shape of 
monstrous .Hakshasa with vast teeth, and adorned with a 
golden necklace aud various ornaments. Mancha, thou 
cried out with ft voice resembling that of Jh1ma:-r-“ 0 Si no 
save me ! O Lakshmana, save me ! ” With IhesC' w .mis 
Mancha expired, and Bfima, perceiving the illusion, c:<- 
claimed:—•“ I have killed M'iricha 1 ” Then he took the 
beautiful skin from the body of the doer, and remembering 
what Lakshnaana had said , and pondering over the last words 
of the Eukshasa, he felt great alarm, and returned in r '\ 
haste to his hennitago. 

Meanwhile Sit/t had heard the voice of Mancha, in the 
forest, which resembled the voice of Rama ; and she said to 
Lakshmana :— f ‘ Go and learn how it is with llama : .1 have 
heard the piercing sound of his groan, and it becomes you to 


- Tim following envious comment upon this event occurs in the Adbyhtma 
Hamfivima : - u Should any one say R&jnu hath forgotten himself, he, with his 
eyes open and knowing the consequences, followed the stag, the answer is, Rhine, 
being distinct from all things, no injury can occur to him. "What power can 
fMiurihn have over him? 2Ip hath performed various actions in this world for 
the sake of tho-o who worship him; he fulfils (he desires of those who adore him 
with tiijcevity : Besides, i: was necessary Havana should commit some crime that, 
uhen his guilt was con fane.], Mima might slay him. Rama then had no other 
object in view, for lm is never influenced by worldly objects j he U the {Supreme 
;>oui, the ever lasting Great One. Hltk loved him; for her sake therefore he 
undertook this ta>k.” 
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■-isCvV yoi.r elder brother : Bun quick!}' to Itaju.j. who craves 
^tieooni, and who lies in the power of'the Halcalmsas like a 
!>••)’ citn: eg lions. ,rj Thus addressed Laksliu. amt ..forbore to 
go, and sai l:— JC Why, O goddess, are yon thus distresHed ? 
MyaV )or in other cannot be vanquished by the three worlds; 
the If kshnsa cannot give pain to his little finger.” Then 
y -A Vi%4 filled with wrath, and exclaimed:— “ 0 Lnhslnnarm, 
you v.ro the enemy of your brother if you run not to his as- 
sistiir: Surely you must be pleased with your brother's 

(.1 ii'e^/'bv you would not stand here so carelessly: Is it 
for ;<iv sake that, disregarding my words, you desire the 
death of Kama ? Know, 0 hero, that I will not survive the 


history or 
in niA/ 

Pa nr I Vs 

Lakslimaiia 
Jubilates to 
leave Situ. 


HH&’n wrathful 
reproaches. 


' The death of Marieha furnishes the author of the Adhjbttna Ratnhyana, ^ 

with i further text, for expatiating ou the divinity of Mona. It, is paid that when 
AI: iv'hn had uttered the dying words quoted above, lie obtained salvation in tho 
follow ing mariner 51 When Mhricha hud uttered these words his soul departed 
from Uis mortal frame; and a small flame issuing from Ids body entered into the 
toot of Rama. So great, so exalted is the name of Ihima, that even this 
perpetrator, of ev il deeds, under the form of a demon, obtained salvation by being 
absorb. 1 into dm essence of the deity. Such a lot was his, as others who have 
passed thous irots of yu\vs in religioufr; peuances could not attain. If any man, 
who may haw committed during any of his live the most heinous crimes, shall 
at his death with sincerity pronounce the name of R&r.ifl, his sins, of whatever 
nature they may be, shall be forgiven ; lie will be absorbed into the divinity. 

Tim.' Mfirlclm obtained lii.; death from the hand of Khma; he beheld him; what 
doubt then could exist, after pronouncing his name, that lie should attain this 
heavenly bliss free from future birth androgenerafcion. 

“ Brahma and the spirits of heaven assembling in the heavens above showered 
down jPamCttu flowers on Rhino. They conversed together, saying;—* Behold, 
brethren! how this sinner h is been saved; such is the benevolence of Jvfimtu 
Air hat good actions had this demon performed that he could deserve such luippi* 
nos? Jhhold what supremo bliss Rhmn hath conferred on him who was pecu¬ 
liarly guiity, who destroyed numbers of saints : Such is the reward granted t< 
those who worship Itfuna. who call upon his name : Great indeed is the excellence 
and purity of RG.mu's name.' Brahma then said to tin- gods:—‘ This demon 
wh» has been slain by the hand of R&ma, during former births worshipped fthma 
with sincerity and faith ; even during his Into existence he enter!ainod the great¬ 
er .head of him : By the blessing of Rhma’s name, and of his former faith, Ins 
fins have been remitted: lie lias, from having resigned his life at Rfmm' feet, 
find beholding him, been absorbed into him : Attend to me. ye heavenly spirits! 
while 1 explain the cattso of these things: If a Brahman, or Chundula, or demon, 
or any other person, be he a Maharaja, or a beggar, shall have been guilty of the 
most « norm oils crimes, if at iiis death he pronounce the name of llama, it is ex¬ 
pressly stated in the Vedas that that person’s sins will be remitted, and that he 
will obtain. evetJn sting s»dv. lion/’ Brahma uml tho gods, haring thus couwrvd 
to.;, tlu r # paid their adorations t<> Iluina, and departed to tUei; own abodes/’ 
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° F < ^ ea ^ 1 °** *^ ma an wstwt; why then do you hesitate to go 
1’A.jix iv. 311 #e*t oi Kama, ?” To Sfta, so (fused with tears and timid 
^ as a doe, Lakslimana replied thus.:— C4 O goddess, there is 


Lakshuirtua 

no app?«wfe'sioa to bo felt for Ritrua; to .is invulnerable in 
O ' 


that RAma 0 in 
«»jStapger, and battln 
that tho voir-n 
was that of a 
Rjikshtdu. 


SitA •dmvgoa 

j.Lk:dmi:ma r , . T . . 

viUi d(\suiing to replied to Lakshvnana as follows •—* 

;narry her. _ 

you. aspire to obtain rno for yourself 


Sil4, it ill becomes you to speak to mo tbils : 
You are a charge committed to my care by the faithful and 
magnanimous Rama, and I cannot leave you: It was not* the 
voice of E;Ima that was hoard by you, but the voice of some 
host ile lkikshasa : Were his danger ever so imminent, Rama 
would never utter accents so despicable and so rmworthv of 
him ; never would the saviour of the celestials exclaim * 
0 feita, save me/ u Sitd, her eyes reddened with rage, 

You cruel wretch, do 
Have you followed 

Rama into the jungle for my sake, or as a secret omissaiy 
from Bharata ? But I tell you that I will never leave my 
husband Rama, nor desire another man : I will enter the 
blazing fire, but not even with my foot will I toupliaiiy man 
beside Rama.” Sfta. then began to heat her breast with 
both her hands, when Lakshmana filled with agitarionyfhns 
replied with joined hands :— c< 0 Sfta, X cannot reply to you 
who are my deity: Such language from a woman is not 
surprising, for women are regardless of what is right, and 
often rouse discord between brothers: 0 Slfcd, your words 

are like red-hot iron in my ears.” Then repenting of this 
harsh language, Lakslimana said 0 beauteous one, I will 
go to Rama : May good attend you, and all the gods protect 
you; f tremble at the necessity to which 1 am reduced! 

\\ lien I return may ] see you with Rama ! ” Sit a, drowned 
in tears, replied “ O Lakslimana, if f am depri ved of Rama 
f will enter the river (fodaveri, and bang myself, or take 
n a Slu.tS’ P oison > or enfcer tll ° blazing tire, but never will I touch any 

lSd CH <Siir lone man ‘ save Having thus vowed to Lakslimana, Sfta 

KAnm ° f continued to beat her bosom in an agony of distress; and 
icAvaimvisits Lakslimana tried to console her, but she would not speak 
onilSu.-t'iuoU another word; and lie bowed to her feet and went out in ilio 
religious forest to seek tor Rama. 

mendicant. * , ... .... , _ 

Hi.MuidresH to When both Rama and Lakslimana bad thus been drawn 




u tuft of matted hair on the crown of his head, an umbrella 

in his hand, shoes on his feet, a trident, a bag hanging by 

his side with his provisions, and a dish to receive alms. 4 In 

this garb the evil one approached Sfta, and said : —“ You 

pie: sing fair one, whose smile and eyes are captivating, you 

shed a radiance around you: You timid one in full flower, 

dressed in yellow silk and adorned with garlands, how came 

you to reside in this forest ? Who are yon and whither 

ha v r o you come ? ” Seeing Rfivana in the guise of a Bruh- stt& seeing 

man, Sita showed him every respect, and welcomed him ^2ora n tlU3 

with all that was proper to entertain a stranger, and related tr .its'a h with 

to him the story of herself and her lord, saying:—“ Ex- 1 

polled from the Raj by the word of Kaikeyi, wo roam about 

the thick forest guarded by our power: Be content arid 

'main hero until the return of my husband: Rama will 
receive you with great respect, for ho is pleasing in speech 
and a lover of devotees/* 

When Sita had thus spoken, the mighty Raja of the ifcv«u mak^ 
Rdkshasas replied in these heart-appalling words:— “He ar to sit if k " JNUI 
who 1 am, and wlienco I come; for I have taken this as¬ 
sumed form to see you : I am that R&yana, the tormentor of 
the world, by whom gods and men have been driven hither 
and thither; and it was by.my order, O beautiful one, that 
Jvhara guarded this wilderness of D&ndaka: I am the 
brother of Kuvera, and grandson of Pulastva, who was the 
son of Brahma: I have received a blessing from tho self- 
existent Brahma : I am able to assume any form, or go to 
any place : My name is R&vana, and I am known throngh- 
nit the universe by my power: Your beauty, 0 smiling invites sun to 
one, arrayed in yellow silk, eclipses in my eyes tho beauty of chieTJuii! 
all my own wives : 0 Situ, numerous are my wives, be you 

my Ihinf, and the chief of them all: Lanka, my delightful Describes his 

__ ____ _ _ city and 

. - -*—palaces, 

1 This is m accurate description of g religious mendicant such as may often 
bo seen in tho present day. 

Von XI. 
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city, is an island surrounded by the sea, situated upon a 
mountain-top adorned wdth seven elevated peaks, encir¬ 
cled by a deep moat, filled with palaces and magnificent 
edifices, and renowned throughout the three worlds like 
Amarfivati, the city of In cl r a : This capital of the Kak- 
slmsas is a charming place built by Viswa-ltamm : There, 0 
Sita, you shall walk with me among the groves, and feel no 
wish to return to this forest: You shall be the chief of all 
my wives, and five thousand handmaids, adorned with every 
ornament, shall attend you I ” 

The slendor-waisted Sitd, enraged at this address of 
Havana, replied to him with contemptuous words as follows : 
—“ Know that I am the daughter of Raja Janaka, the 
daughter-in-law of Maharaja Dasaratha, the beloved wife of 
Rama, and that I esteem my husband as a deity: Know 
that, faithful t;© my vows, I am the devoted follower, of rny 
husband, who at the command of his father reside?, in the 
forest of Ddndaka : Know that I rest upon Rama, who is as 
great as the sovereign of the gods, and the source of nil 
happiness, as Sachi rests upon her husband Indra : Know 
that I am devoted to that great and fortunate one, the chid* 
of devotees, as Arundhati is devoted to Vasishtha: As a 
lioness attends a strong lion, so am I the constant attendant 
of the strong, the full-chested, and the majestic Rima,: Bo 
you, a pitiful jackal, wish to obtain a lioness, who am to you 
as a ray of the sun is to afire-fly ? Do you wish to snatch a 
fawn from a furious lion and hastily devour it ? ” 

Having heard the words of Slid, the ten-headed JEMvana 
twisted his hands together through rage, and spoke as fol¬ 
lows :—“ Infatuated as you are, () Sita, I can only suppose 
that you know' not my heroism and power : Standing in the 
air I can sustain with my hands both the earth and the sea, 
and am able to kill Yuma himself in battle : I can torment 
the sun, or pierce through the earth wfith my arrows: 0 
foolish one, behold me changing my form, and assuming any 
shapo at pleasure ! ” Saying this, the angry Havana throw 
off the form of a mendicant, and assumed his own shape, as 
va, ; as a mountain and as terrible as Yuma. He had red 
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a vast breast, Iiu.sp arms like the fore-legs of a lion, history of 
huge sho alders like those of a bull, and a spotted body. The ^ BX xv. 

hair on his ton heads emitted streams of tire, whilst his body-* 

was covered with black bristles like a mountain covered with. 

the skins of black antelopes; and he was arrayed in garments 

of a blood-red colour, and monstrous earrings of boated gold 

flamed in alt his ears. Thus with ten heads and twenty 

arms, and eyes glaring with rage, Rav&na, Raja of the 

B&kshasas, stood before Sitii like'a huge black cloud, and 

again spoke to her thus :—“ Why are you attached to Rama , u&vrmaremon- 

who is clothed in the habit of a mendicant, and w eak in im- sita. 

derstanding ? If, 0 fair one, you desire a husband renowned 

throughout the throe worlds, recline on me ! I am a spouse 

worthy of you: O excellent one, abandon all thoughts of 

Rama, and think upon me with affection, and I will never 

do that which is painful to you : It is foolish to reject mo 

hi causoT am a Rikshasa : I will, 0 timid one, be constantly 

under your control; and for a full year whilst your heart is 

Jit. ! ;d for llanui I will not speak a word to you that shall 

be mu leasing to your mind,” fl 

Then that most wicked Iiakshasa, intoxicated with ovil ittyanncarries 
desire, approached .and seized Sitdas Chandra seized Robin f thoairam: 

A , her ill 

in the air. With flaming eyes, and bending his frightful chariot, 
hrows, ho grasped the lotos-eyed Slid by the hair of the 
head, whilst sho cried out:—“ 0 R/una ! 0 La&shmana ! 

save me 1 ” Then that Wicked wretch mounted with her in 
the air, as Garnra carried off the wife of the Raja of the 
serpents ; and he seized her by the hand, as a Sddra seizes 
the Veda, and placed her on his chariot which was near by, 
rad carried her away. Meanwhile Sitd cried out, like one 
distracted, for Rdnrn and Lakshmana; and threatened death 
to the evil-minded Kdvana. 0 


5 flio appearance ot lt&vana on this occasion is even more graphically 
described in 1 he Adhy&tma Ramftyana“B&vtma in his rage extended his form 
to an immense size; liis heads seemed shrouded in the heavens; his feet to 
dertt end to the bottomless abyss ; his ten heads were as tor. mountains; his twenty 
nrmK as the branches of the largest trees; his eyes as the caves in a rock.” 

6 The story of the illusive doer, and the outrage committed upon Sltfi, is so 
beautifully treated in the Dwipuda Mrruiynna, or Tt»lugu version of the lihmft- 
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ij^t’OE^op At this time tho mighty Jatayus, the Chief of Vultures, 
PautW vast ’ energy and god-like strength, lay asleep on the 


Onus of Sit*. yana, as to be well worthy of notice, as exhibiting some of that charming play of 
wSofoiT tlle language which frequently characterizes Telugn poetry. The following English 
Shiitim^ hears translation of tho passage is from the pen of a well-known Telugn scholar, Mr C. 


tin* cries of 
SJktA. 


P. Brown, Into of tho Madras Civil Service, and is extracted from the Madras 
Journal of Literature for 1839 

“The fairy hind was of extraordinary beauty; as it rambled about, cla wing 
the cud, wi th a tail as freakish as that of the peacock ; the whiteness of the l>» lly 
gleamed through the bowers; again its reddish sides glistened like amber ; when 
vaulting it looked like the rainbow ; my as it sprung up it flashed like lightning. 
The forest herds of deer wore startled at its singular appearance; for it lay as in 
ambush, and its form was suddenly seen, nowhere, now there ; one while it drew 
near, and then as though startled it bounded aloft, rushing through tho thickets; 
then with a leap it took refuge in a bower. One while it put its nose to the ground, 
wagging its tail and pricking its ears at distant sounds. Then it pricked one 
quivering ear and flew like tho wind ; then it reposed on a grassy spot; then 
rising it drew near the hermitage; it scratched its ear with one foot, and shook 
the high flowering boughs with its horns so as to pour the blossoms on 1 he 
soil. 

*' While it thus strayed among the bowers of the recluses, the blooming 8 > t & 
with tinkling anklets came out of the arbour to collect the opening flowers At 
the sight of this fairy fawn she was filled with surprise; she called to the lord of 
men, hor spouse, and thus addressed him;—‘Never till this day did J so 
charming a eimture as this ! bow I long to recline, 0 Prince, on a couch formed 
of its skin: 0 thou leader of tho solar race, pursue this creature, strike it, and 
bring me its hide; yet why ? I wish thou coxildst catch it without fiigtitpuing U, 
which would be far better: 0 my spoil so, we should keep it at our leafy dwell¬ 
ing, and when our appointed term finishes let us take the golden fawn homo to the 
city and show it to the Mahhrajo, and to my aunts and eourius; how they will 
ho delighted at such n. present.' 

“ Thus spoke Sifii. in affectionate tones; Lakshin am; listened to her, and thus 
addressed ltftma ( Was there over, brother, sc/$i so brigh Lhued a fawn ? Can 
it bo that a brute creature has such wondrous colours? It /nust be a more delu¬ 
sion, unfit to be credited ! Surely it must he a vision raised by (Asuras) demons ; 
besides, possibly it Is the hermit Mflricha who lives here, for he is a cruel demon 
and continually roams the forest in a superhuman form : Have not we he aul so ? 
possibly it is that fiend ; perchance ho has come here to tempt U3 into ruin : Do 
not then set your gentle heart on this and be disquieted, or entertain the thought 
of catching the fawn : Besides, though the lady of Mitbilk (i.c. SUh) should be 
eo simple, be not thou so foolish, 0 prince of men ! ’ 

“ At these words Muia looked on the bright countenance of Sitft ; he smiled, 
mid thus addressed Lnkshmana :— ‘Why bo agitated at this, 0 son ol Sum lira ? 
Though even it were a giant-raised vision, certainly will I bring the deer home, 
and Twill slay the mightiest giants that can come : Believe these two points ; one 
or the other will I do ; for i will clinse it, I will slay it, and give the hide to 
Jnnaka’s daughter ; After so long a time she bus made only this one request: Can 
1 neglect Si tk? Can I decline the deed she points out? Stay thou with her 
affectionately, ami neglect net tho lady of tho bower.’ 

“ He said and committed all to Lnkshmana j and gently taking his bow from 
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peak of a mounfcuin, with hi a back towards fcho 
resplendent god of day; and the cries of Si til reached his 

his brother’* hand, ho bent it, and duly set out, like Siva when ho set out in pur¬ 
suit of the Lion-giant who carried oif the sacrifice. 

♦ * * * * « 

“ He went on slinking behind the bush stooping as he walked, bending and run. 
ning alongside ; whenever the deer looked back, he stood concealed ; he was on tho 
p -i/it ol tehing it, it, escaped, and ho was vexed. Ilo hold the bow mid arrows 
ready to shoot, he laid his footsteps softly on the soil so as to make no sound, aa 
Ik observed its traces; he eyed its path, and goings, and concealed himself. 

4 Here it is! 1*11 catch it! Hero it comes l Se< ! It’s mine I * cried he merrily, 

“Thus thought ho, but the door caught a glimpse of him from afar; it let 
him draw near; but jus lie stretched to svizo it, it bounded from him and lied, 

‘ Alas! * cried he in anger, us it stood to gaze at Kfuna. Then it fled to tho 
horizon, while the foam flowed from*the corners of its mouth; it seemed out of 
heart: then looking at the huntsman it sprung up elastic and fled at speed, while 
tlu- sides scorned to flash with its brightness; then it vaulted away; its tongue 
flashing like lightning bright as a waving torch; for it moved a? rapid as a pot¬ 
ter’s wheel circling at speed. Then it paused as though faint; it seemed to drop 
close to him; then like a goshawk it, flow up to heaven, Kama was now wearied 
as .veil as astonish! d; ho paused, he looked around; hut now tho creature to 
eMjVk> him stood still; but as he formed the idea of shooting it, again it vanished; 
then ns he gave up tho hope and turned homewards, behold it was again at his 
sic . like a vision , and. earned him who was now wearying, farther and farther, 
for deluding his glance, it fled into inaccessible bills. 

Seeing this ll&ma perceived that this was a fairy hind ; he exclaimed :— 

‘ M here, 0 ray for, wilt thou hide from me ? . 

“So raying, he levelled the celestial arrow at tho prey; which instantly rollod 
ov.t, and now laying aside the fairy form, uttering a delusive shriek, cried0 
l.al shmona! 0 SUa ! ’ 

“Then stretching bis prodigious giant corpse on the soil, tho wretch gave up 
bis life; it seemed as though all tlio giants and their prince Havana foil, as 
though their capital, Lanki, porLhed. 

“ ^ riieu this fairy door fell on the earth, the lord of Sltfi was well pleased ; 
for he clearly saw it was indeed Mancha; he remembered with approbation the 
word- of his brother. How deeply, thought lie, will ho and the bright-eyed 
daughter of Janaka grievo at hearing their names uttered in the dying shriek of 
this dcluder: tor. he imitated niv voice exactly; I marvel where they are and 
w hat has become of them. 

“ So « i yiog ho mournfully pondered. But tho dreadful cry reached the ears of 
- itk, mid struck her with horror to the earth,; then when she recovered her senses, 
si,r gazed wildly around and was utterly downcast. 

“ I heu in her agitation she raised the weeping cry, and gazing on Lnkshmana, 
she claimed '‘ Alas l son of Sumjjtrfi, what may this be that has befallen us 
t‘a^ day ; nurply Rfuna cries on thee with weeping voice : 0 hero, listen to that 
voice! Wilt not thou give ear to it'? or does it not reach thy ear ? thou shriukost 
not; thou showest no terror, or horror, thou grievest not; what is this? while 
m y heart heaves violently with horror and despair! Alas ! he went alone into tho 
f It is late, and ho cometh not; sunly he hath this day fallen into the 
bands of the giants: Delay not! go, I praythoo, to the prince * ’ 
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em*s as fhongli ho had heard sounds in a dream, and they 
rent the heart of the Raja of Birds like the stroke of a 

“ She spoke pouring floods of tears, unci Lakshmuna replied thus to the child 
of Jauaka:—‘Mother, why art thou alarmed? Surely no evil shall ever befall thy 
spouse Raiua: Dost not thou know the valomfof thy beloved lord? Is it right to 
give vent to words so agonizing ? Surely this is the scream of some demon who 
wishes to terrify thy heart: What hath such a pitiful shriek to do with the hereof 
the solar race? 0 daughter of Januka, wherefore art thou thus agitated ? I will 
without hesitation follow the princeRftitta; and shall the giants who oppose hint 
maintain their looting? They are no more than crickets that exult against wild¬ 
fire—They will in the end fail into it and turn to ashes; or like the mighty ser¬ 
pents that raise themselves against the eagle and perish in his talons; or like a 
herd of elephants that rush upon the lion: No, I im afraid to leave thee, no, bo 
not w - ary of me ; plant these my words in thy heart: 11c not grieved, 0 daughter 
of the king of men.’ At these words the fires of wrath arose in the heart of the 
lady, and grieved, sho thus addressed the son of Sumitrfi:—*Thou! art thou 
faithful towards .Rfima ? Why art thou this day so base ? Even though thou 
hearest I'fima calling on thee by name, thou art, like a foe, filled Avith hatred in 
thy heart. Is this becoming? ’ . . A. . . 

“ Thus spoke Lakslimaua with Iris eyes filled with tears, and as hi* heart 
could bear no more he exclaimed :—‘Mother, I am gone, I will without delay 
bring thee thy lord; grieve not! ’ 

“ lie said and departed. But first he drew seven circles round the bower, and 
said‘ Mother, pass not those limits, and should any one venturo tc cross those 
lines, the intruder shall instantly pay for it with his head.’ 

“ Then ho addressed the god of tiro, saying;—‘Be not careless. I commit 
the dame to thee !' 

* Then he respectfully bowed to the dame, and anxiously bent his way towards 
Rfimft. The god of purity (fire) guarded Sitfi, and to delude her foes he formed 
a fairy image of her which shone most glorious ; so that all would have taken her 
for the real Situ. 

‘‘ At that moment Havana tho giant arose Avith agitated heart. In one hand 
ho bore a stuff, in the other a scrip; in his forehead was an upright mark, and on 
his fingers ho AVoro largo rings of blessed grass with the sanctified thread across 
bis broad breast; his right hand carried a large rosary 4 ; ho was robed in clay :d 
dust-colour vest, with a necklace of tho blessed tulAd tveo, and he walked .dong 
stooping with the weight: His body Was emaciated; he wore sandals, and a 
weather-beaten umbrella; his hair was rolled up in a large hunch ; in all points 
indeed he was a Sanyhsi, and walked along counting over his beads and muU(jr- 
ing his breviary: lie dreaded lest tho real Sanyfisis should see and detect him; 
his head tottered, with hoar antiquity; he sidled and stole along pooping to see 
where tho fair one lay concealed. Then lie would halt and exclaim Hari! Hari 1 
Thou a little recovering he drew near the skirts of the bower. At this sight tho 
rural deities filled with alarm exclaimedAlas, this sinful wretch is come to bear 
away the innocent Sitfi ! ’ Ho now stood at the door in the exact garb of u San- 
yhsi. The daughter of MithiUi instantly arose, supposing that this hypocrite was 
in truth n real hermit; she folded her lily hands (and incautiously crossed the 
nun. ' circles drawn around her. 7 %-sa word* arc spurious.) The lady.paid him 
all due reverence, which ho shuddering received, and as he viewed tho d an > *1, he 
spoke thus 1 ‘Lady, liow is it that thou dwdlost in this desolate retreat of tho 
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•oroais ; how art thou Lft hero alone ? Art thou a glides*, or how can loveliness 
so divine be found among the dames of earth-ionraiiig mortals. • > • «** 

r.iiou, 0 ftilr one, why art thou wearing away life in this wilderness? 0 till 
me/ 

<« Ho spoke, and SitCi reverently replied 4 1 am the spouse, 0 saintly one, of 
tin biainloss hero iliima : My sire is Janaki, and Dusurathr Is my uncle j my 
name is Sii'6. : As tbo exalted Dusarathn hath banished us, Mma hath come to 
tlr . wilderness, va itlv nio and Luhshniana; fvn three have t’Von up our abode in 
this retreat as steadfast recluses : But a golden hind appeared to me, and looking 
at the Prince 1 requested its hide ; ho is gone to seek it ; after which I heard a 
dreadful cry of “ 0 Lakshmanu,” whUi pierced and dwelt in my car : In my 
grief 1 reviled Laksbmaxia and hade him begone : lie is gone, and returneth not; 

I know not which way to turn/ She spoke, and looking at the hermit said : 

4 Reverend Sir, tell mo your name, arid why you are come to this placo ? 1 

<■ The prince of La nidi scrupled not to lay aside for awhile his humble guise, 
and thus replied Lady of the gentle eyes, hear ! T am tho ruler of Lanka in 
the midst of the rolling Ocean : 1 am tho Chief of giants, the son of Visravus, and 
bi -Hur of Kuveru, lord of Yakkhas, and universally 'victorious; by name, 
Uavan; . he who in battle faces and vanquishes both deities and giants : Lady! I 
bill'd of the riches of thy blooming face, and am come, full of eagerness, to 
behold it: W hy, 0 dame, shouldwt thou thus pining dwell with a paltry fellow in 
tho v, iiderness ? All my realm, 0 bright#eyed lady, shall be at thy command with 
its wealth; for thy comfort ami pomp there are bright chariots, and all other 
princely vehicles; and in tho palaces thou shalt bo waited upon by the wives and 
daughters of fairies and demigods, genies and giants. When the light of thy 
foots? ips dunes on my realm it shall blaze as with a wall of rubies: 0 Lady, the 
lili-v, „f thine eyes shall shod their radiance like a triumphal wreath over my 
gates : Thy sweet smiles shall shine as tho summer moou over tho ocean of my 
happiness : Come, oomo to my city of Lurikft/ 

- At those words Sitft was indeed filled with alarm, but like a spirited woman 
dir looked upon him with scorn, and plucking up ft blade of grass, she turned her 
bran to It (mm, and bending her eyes on the grass she thus spoke, without even 
looking at tho enemy of gods Follow ! is it fit for thee to address me thus ? 
Surely ambrosia was created for deities and not for dogs"NS hat face hast thou 
to dare to speak to me who appertain to the god-like Kfima? Be decent and be 
gone b> thy nohlo town : If thou wilt not go away by fair means, and if thou 
ponderoston any iniquity, know Amt my noble lord, is matchless in archcry; it 
w i he who burst the bow of Siva and who smote the heads ot the giants: lie 
will r ...ic- thee and thine to nothing l Thou art to him no move than a fox is to 
a lion, or a fly to an elephant, or a streamlet, to tho ocean, m a crow to an eagle ! 

Must is the difference between him and thee ; Be wise then and retire to thy 
Lunk&Z 

“She spoke, but the giant looked furiously at the daughter of Janaka, mid 
throwing off his guise, in his insolence, as love stirred his heart, he shook with 
eagerness,and the gems that adorned his ton heads faded away; then had love 
«.ore power than his twenty arms l He shone glorious in gemmed panoply, as 
the flames of love lighted up his visage. Dreadful was his form, and at the horrid 
night as he advanced to her, poor Sit a. fainted before him; she sunk dowu like a 
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history Oh' EAvana's chariot Tnorc terrible than the rolling of tlumder : 


VAstftv he looked around him, and cast his eyes towards the 

heavens, and presently beheld Itdvana carrying away Situ in 
his chariot, and heard Sita weeping aloud. Then Jatdj*ns was 
filled with, rage and soared into the air; and he stopped the 
chariot of the furious It (tv ana, and poured forth these vitu¬ 
perations ;—“ 0 thou ten-headed monster, I ara tho ancient 
Raja of the Vultures, by name Jat&yus, of mighty strengt h, 
fixed in the path of virtue and devoted to truth : You are 
the famous Raja of the Raksliasas, of invincible energy, by 
whom the gods have boon often vanquished in battle r O 
descendant of Pulastya, I am an aged bird, and am now 
destitute of strength, yet you shall see my valour in the 
combat, and shall not depart home alive : Rama, the son of 
Dasaratha, equal to Indra and Varnna, and devoted to tlio 
good of all, is sovereign of the world : This beautiful woman 
is Sita, his lawful spouse: How can a, virtuous Raja dis¬ 
honour the wife of another? It behoves a Raja above all 
men to protect the wives of others: 0 despicable wn teh, 
abandon your design of carrying away the wife of another, 
lest I hurl you from your splendid chariot like fruit thar, is 
torn from a tree : Instantly release Sit u, lest Rama consume 
you with his flaming eye, as Vrita was consumed by tho 
thunder-bolt of Indra : 1 am old,—whilst you are young, and 
encircled by mail, and mounted on a chariot, and armed 
with darts,—yet I will never permit you to carry away Situ ; 
As a Siidra is never permitted to touch the Vedas, so you 
shall never carry away Situ.” 

At these words the eyes of R&vana were blood-red with 
anger, and lie ran violently upon tho Raja of Vultures. Then 
a mighty conflict ensued between <1a(avus and Havana, like 
the conflict between a cloud and a lofty mountain. Ravana 
rained a tempest of wiugod arrows upon the Raja of Vul- 
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forest blossom before the rushing pale. The ten-faced giant beheld Iter drowned 
in tears, and with panting bosom and dishevelled tresses and broken garland, 
while her whole form shuddered with anguish. Vie instantly seized the lady of 
the bright, eyes, and* placed her on his car; driven by fate to bear with him her 
who was to him the goddess of death, this foe of tho gods sprung from earth, and 
burned his steeds along the skyey road.” 
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. but Jatayus seized the arrows on their way, and 
mounting on the back of Rdvunn ho lacerated him with his 
talons, and then destroyed his chariot and his asses. Then 
R&rana sprang from his car with Siui in his arms, when 
-I d,i\ us pounced again upon his back, and tore him with his 
chaws and beak until the Rukshusa appeared exhausted with 
agony and loss of blood. At length the ten-headed one set 
iSila upon the ground, and belaboured Jatayus with his fists 
for a full hour; and then cat. off his wings and foot with a 
scimitar, and the valiant Bird fell upon the earth with mortal 
wounds. Seeing his enemy bathed in blood and nearly ex¬ 
piring, Havana then approached Slid. She with ornaments 
all in confusion, arid countenance convulsed with grief, clung 
eage rly to the tall trees, crying out:—“ Save xho ! Save 
me ! ” Be, like the all-destroying Tama, seized her by her 
to . k locks and again mounted the air. Adorned with 
golden ornaments, and arrayed in yellow silk, Sita appeared 
in tlio air like a flash of lightning, whilst Riivana seemed 
like a dark mountain illumined with fire. Ho being black, 
resembled a dark cloud driven by tlio wind : while she' 
bright- as burnished gold, appeared like the lightning within 
the cloud. The divine raiment given to her by the holy 
Anasuya, with the ointment and the necklace, shone with 
peculiar radiance ; and her fair face in the arms of Ravana 
resembled the moon emerging from behind a black cloud. 
Sim, bright as tho most burnished gold, appeared, while hold 
by the black Raja of tho Rtikshasas, like a thread of gold 
round the loins of an elephant. 

Then SM cried outO my beloved husband, where 
are you ? Tour wife is being carried off by a Rnkshn.sa, 
mid v. by are you so cruel as to abandon her ? If yon do not 
destroy this wicked Rakshasa, it will ever bo a stain upon 
your family and race s Where are yon also, 0 Lakslimana, 
the brother of my husband? If yon are offended at my 
b,tK!T ' rords in sending you for Rama, I pray your forgive¬ 
ness and implore you to deliver me from this RAkshasa ! ” 
'Hion turning to Rdvana she again wrath fully reproached 
lum !—“ You pride yourself upon being a valiant hero, but 
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toby o? you have acted like a mean coward: A. hero never takes 


that which, is another’s, save by conquest; and if you had 
- taken me after defeating Rama, I would have considered 
you to be a hero, and would not have refused to become your 
wife: Even now, if you had the pride of a hero, you would 
wait here and fight Rama; and if you defeated him, you 
might carry me where you pleased : Think not however to 
save yourself by /light, for rest assured that wherever you 
go, you must fall by the hand of Rdma: Your end is fast, 
approaching, and the day is not far distant when you will bo 
seat to the mansions of Yama, and float there in the river 
Bytavani, and be torn in pieces by the dogs of lattui, and 
endure everlasting misery,” 

Whilst Sitd was thm: filling the air with her cries and 
lamentations, Havana, approached the mountain named 
Rishyu-milkha ,* and Sita behold five Monkeys seated, a.»v>u 
the mountain, and she thought in her heart that she would 
tlivow her ornaments down amongst the Monkeys, in the 
hua drop» her hope that they might find their way to Rama. ST ? i then, 
umcwii r.he^ unknown to Havana, threw out all her ornaments, except the 
liUMuriiun. jewelled flower upon her head; end they dropped down to f be 
earth like falling stars; and she threw out her veil in like 
manner* And the five Monkeys saw what was hiking 
place, and they said one to the other :—“ This is the mighr.y 
Havana, who is carrying away by force some beautitui 
woman, and her lamentations can be heard on this moun¬ 
tain: She is calling out the names of Rama and Lakdi- 
iLiana, and she is throwing down her ornaments and g ar¬ 
ments that we may take caro of them, and make them over 
to those who shall come m search for her : Bo it so or not, 
we will keep the things until wo shall hear more of this 
matter.” So the Monkeys kept the ornaments and the veil 
concealed in the valley. 

Meantime tlie wickod Havana had crossed the ocean and 
descended with Sitii upon the island of Lanka; and ho con¬ 
ducted her into his magnificent palace, and into one of the 
inner apartments. Ha then called for a number of enmle 
Rnkshusis, and commanded them to attend upon Sfta night 
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and day ; and to allow no man to enter lior apartments sr ve history of 
himself; and to procure tier everything she might derive in p 1 ^^* 

the way of ornaments, or perfumes, or dresses, or beds, or- 

food, and never to say an unkind word to her upon pain ofauSnli^itsaua 0 
death. Havana then went out, and sent for eight of his fi^ a f lom 
bravest Rikshasas, and acquainted them with his enmity l,18trUotl0i,H * 
against Raimi; ami he commanded them to go forth and Sends »%ht 
become spies upon Rama and Lnkshmana, and to put them A- ^ieVu^on 
to death by any means in their power, but to bring- him with Lakshuiaim, 
all speed the news of any attempt that Kama might tako to 
aveugo his wrongs. 

When the wicked R/ivana had despatched his spies to iUvva1ia roturus 
w a toll Rama, he thought himself secure against every tobiu 
enemy. Accordingly he returned to the apartments in 
which he had left S (t&; aud ho found her sitting in the 
midst of the Rdkshasi women, like a deer surrounded by 
tigers; and her head was downcast, and the tears flowed in 
torrents from her eyes, for her mind was ever fixed upon her 
beloved husband Rdma. And Havana approached that 
wretched one, and began to address her in caressing terms 
as follows :—“ O Sita, hear what I an. going to say, for if 
you attend to my words, it will make us both happy : Cast BiUl - 
aside your grief and look upon me with a favourable evo : 

Lament no more for Rama, for never again will you see him 
in this mortal life : An impassable ocean, a hundred miles in 
breadth, lies between E&ma and my palace; and no human 
being will over be able to take you away from this place : 

Even the gods fear to enter my palace without my permis¬ 
sion; and how should a being so contemptible as a mortal 
man attempt to enter ? 1 have an invincible army com¬ 

posed of millions upon millions of mighty warriors, so that 
there is no one in the three worlds who can withstand my 
pow.T : Abandon, therefore, all thought and anxiety respect¬ 
ing Rama, and receive me as your husband : Your youth and 
bcanty will not last for ever, and you should make the best 
nse of them while they last, and not waste away your life in 
fruitless sorrowing: if you will be my first wife, all my 
other wives shall be your slaves, and you shall be the chief 
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Rdm of this golden city of Lank4: Hero you shall enjoy 
the choicest delicacies vithout fear and without care, and 
* shall obtain to your* heart's desire things which are rarities 
even in the court of Indra : O Sita, consider yourself very 
fortunate that I have chosen yon to bo my spouse ; See how 
my palace outshines in beauty the palace of Indra: It is a 
hundred miles round about, and is the work of Viswa-kurma, 
who is the mighty architect of the gods : Behold the lofty 
mansions which reach the skies and seem to dorido the 
heavens ! The jewols which the gods wear upon their heads 
are employed here to decorate the roads of Lanka: View 
the many gardens and pleasure-grounds, compared with 
which the garden of Indra is as nothing: See that beautiful 
Asoka garden, which is the chief of all, and cannot bo 
described: The joyous season of spring reigns there 
throughout the year, and the minds of all who enter if arc 
delighted beyond measure, and especially enlivened with 
the song of bees : My chariot Fushpaka will take you wher¬ 
ever you please, and assume any shape you may desire : 
The riches in my treasuries are beyond all that the god 
Kuvera ever heard or conceived : All these shall bo yours, 
and I myself will be your slave, if you will only condescend 
to take me for your husband." 

At these words of Havana, the wife of Rama was filled 
with wrath, and her eyes and countenance became red as the 
rising sun. Keeping some blades of grass between herself 
and Havana, she said to that wicked Rakshnsa :— No words 
would have been necessary from me, O evil one, had you 
endeavoured to carry me away in tho presence of Rama or 
his brother Lakshmana ; for then at that moment you would 
have been despatched to the abode of Yama ; Even now do 
not consider yourself secure, nor place too much confidence 
upon the ocean which surrounds Lankfi : Rama regards the 
sea as a more rivulet of water, which he can cross over or 
dry up hy means of his arrows alone : For your offence you 
will fall by his arrows, and your body wilt become the food 
of dogs and crews: For your offence the whole rare of the 
Rakshasas will be destroyed, and no one will be left- in all 
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to offer the funeral cakes: Boast not of your history of 


army; for had you the whole universe on your side, it could 
not save you from death.* Your wicked desires will never 
be gratified either in this life or in the lives to come; for I 
will give up the ghost of my own accord rather than yield 
to you.” 
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When Havana board this speech from Sita. he was vexed RAvana orders 

i ,, , * , , the female 

beyond all measure ; but ho called lor the female attendants, attendant* to 

0 ' . , conduct SiU to 

and bade them conduct Situ. to the Asoka garden, saying l(( 

within himself :—“ The beauties of that place will excitetlThfliuccSm 
passion in her heart, and induce her in the end to yield her- yicId * 
self to mo/* Havana then said to the females :—“I leave 
you now to employ,four different means for persuading Situ 
to become my wife : First, you must use sweet and endear¬ 
ing words in speaking to her; secondly, you must give her 
good clothes and ornaments and delicious food ; thirdly , you 
must praise mo in her presence, and find every fault with her 
husband Ktirna; and fourthly, you must threaten her with 
every evil unless sho consent to become my wife; If you 
succeed in persuading her to yield herself to me, I will 
reward you handsomely.” So saying It&vaua left the apart- rJuuS licr 
merit, and the women began to do as he had commanded, cut,vulkii * 
but they could make no impression upon tho mind of Situ. 

Every thought of her heart was fixed upon her beloved hus¬ 
band Rama, and none of the words of the Hdkshasis entered 
the doors of her ears. She would not sleep, she refused to iUv deep 
take any food, her beautiful form wasted away, and her * r °' 
golden colour became dark; and she passed her days and 
nights in tears for her husband Rama. 7 


1 The It&iwhafti.women, or demon attendants upon Stfiu arc described in far 
stronger language) in the Adhyhtma R inn ay ana, as will he seen from the following 
cstrau .—“Those demons were so horrid in their forms that the souls of mortals 
on beholding thorn would quit their bodies through dismay. The female demons 
constantly watched over her, while SltA seated in the midst of them, overcome 
with agony and despair, passed her time in silent adoration’ of R&ma, and in medi¬ 
tation on hh name. She never changed her clothes she scarcely tasted food. M 
arose withers when deprived of refreshing streams, so did Sitfc languish from the 
absence of Damn. The surrounding demons, as an eclipse before the moon, con¬ 
tinually terrified her with their words aud looks, while they attempted to persuade 
her to comply with IUmtu-Ts vicious inclinations. One said‘ Consent to 
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There is not perhaps in tho whole range of 
Hindi! literature any tradition which awakens so 
many sympathies in the minds of the people as that 
of the capture of S/td by Ihlvana, and the subse¬ 
quent efforts to procure her deliverance. The ori- 
ginal departure of tho exiles into the jungle is a 
powerful scene, but’al though it involves painful ideas 
of privation and distress, it is wholly disconnected 
with any idea of outrage or dishonour. The gam¬ 
bling scone in the Mahd Bhdrata, in which Yudhish- 
thira stakes and loses .his wife Draupadf, is highly 
sensational ; but Draupadf is not really separated 
from her husbands, nor is she, excepting for a very 
brief space of time, in the absolute power of another 
But tho treacherous outrage committed upon 


ma,n. 
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Sftd is harrowing to the last degree. Indeed the 
idea that a wife is at the mercy of a barbarous and 
unscrupulous savage, of another race and another 
complexion, would bo equally maddening to the 
European and the Hind u. But still the feelings of 
the Hindu would bo wounded by a number of minor 
circumstances, which would scarcely enter the- mind 
of the European whilst dwelling upon bis larger 
sorrow. The idea of physical chastity is carried to 
such a fastidious excess by the modern Hindus, that 
it robs women of their personal freedom and 
deprives them of all mental culture, whilst it utterly 
fails to secure that purity of thought and feeling 
which finds expression in more enlightened com¬ 
munities. The play of this national sentiment is 


K6.vnna‘tf or I will devour thee.’ Another said :—* Banish ;iU regard for 

llfima or I will plunge thee into the fathomless ocean/ Other; threatened to 
grind her between their teeth. In this manner tho demons, harassed he r with their 
persecutions/* 
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It Will HISTORY Of 

bo set'ti hereafter that Riinia bitterly lamented that p^Vv. 
his wife should have been even touched by a strange 
man; whilst Lakslnnana declared that he could 
not identify the ornaments which Sitii had worn 
upon her neck and arms, because he had never ven¬ 
tured to look above the feet of his brother’s wife. 

But yet it will already have been seen, that the 
delicate Princess who had been reared in the seclu¬ 
sion of the zenana, and who is indeed one of the 
purest creations of the Hindu bard, brings a direct 
and gross charge against her husband’s brother, 
which could scarcely have entered the mind of a 
European lady, and certainly would never bo put. 
into her mouth in any drama or romance, without 
far stronger evidence of the justice of the sus¬ 
picion. 

Under the circumstances indicated it will be easy >w.t 
to understand that the narrative of the outrage com- ll '" sl ‘'o■ 
mitted upon Sftii, never fails to leave a deep .impres¬ 
ts on upon the .Hindu mind; and so universally 
popular is the story that every scene is indelibly 
fpc'l upon the imagination of almost every Hindi! 
boy and girl, husband and wife, father and matron. 

The pictures follow ono another with a rapidity and 
vigour of painting which can scarcely be realized by lli ‘ rratlve ‘ 

:i single perusal. First appears the terrible Havana, KAvjmri fuir- 

. , ! • . 11 , rounded by M* 

with Ins ten crowned heads towering m the air, and Coun, ''"' >rs - 
i\is twenty arms glistening with jewels, and spread¬ 
ing out like the branches of a tree. He is seated 
upon a golden throne in front of his palace, and 
around him are seated his Rakshasa Counsellors ; as 
1 ndm, the god ot the firmament, is surrounded by 
the winds or Mu ruts, who are his advisers. Next 
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appears tho dreadful sister of Rdvana, with her ears 
and noso cut off, roaring aloud with cruelty and 
rage: who kindles such a lire of sensual desire iir 
tho heart of Rdvana that he refuses to listen to all 
counsels and all warnings. Next is to be seen the 
departure of Havana and Mdrfcha upon a chariot 
which rides swiftly through the air. Then follows 
the strange picture of the golden deer, sparkling 
with silver spots and jewelled eyes, gambolling 
before the hermitage. Next the deer is mortally 
wounded by Rama’s arrow, and suddenly assumes 
tho form of Mancha, and imitates the cry of Rama. 
Then the eye reverts to tho quiet hut, in which Sfta 
is carrying on an angry and sensational dialogue 
with Lakshmana, which terminates in her being left 
alone in the hermitage, exposed to all the designs of 
Rdvana. Then follows tho climax. Tho pseudo 
Sanidsi presents himself clothed in a red cloth, with 
matted hair, an umbrella, a trident, a provision hag, 
and an alms dish. He finds his addresses disre¬ 
garded, and suddenly assumes bis own stupendous 
and monstrous form, and seizes tho trembling wife 
and carries her away like a Sddra who has seized 
the Vedas. Then follows the desperate struggle 
between Rdvana and the Vulture Raja, in which the 
Rdkshasa is fearfully lacerated by the talons of the 
gigantic Bird, and the chariot is utterly destroyed. 
Lastly is to be seen the flight through the air of 
the golden-comploxioned Sftd in the grasp of the 
Black Rdkshasa, like a golden thread round the loins 
of an elephant; tho arrival of the hapless wife at 
tho palace of Rdvana, and her utter desolation m 
tho inner apartments and tne Asoka grove. 

There is one circumstance in the narrative to 
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;V^r " . . , t y . 

allusion has already been made, 8 and which histoot op 
is well worthy of consideration. Sita. reproaches vakt iv. 
R&vana for his cowardice in not fighting Rama; and 
declares that if he had conquered her husband she 


could not have refused to become his wife. This 
strange sentiment seems to have been fully in accord- 
rice with the ancient laws of war, by which the wife 
and possessions of a conquered Chieftain became the 
property of the conqueror. But although the rule 
was actually laid down, yet the history of India**- 
shows that the affections will occasionally override 


all such merciless laws; and that Hindu wives have 
preferred perishing by the hands of their husbands 
to becoming the prey of a victorious ouomy. 


8 See Vol. I. pj_>. 57, 201, 203. 
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bama’s search for sita. 

The narrative of Rdma’s sorrow at tho loss of 
Sftii, and his eager search for her in the jungle, con- * 
tains nothing that demands any preliminary ex¬ 
planation. It comprises much poetical description, 
and a curious story of a female devotee named 
Sarvarf, who was of low caste, but obtained salvation 
through a mantra taught her by Mantaga the sago. 
The narrative is as follows:— 

Meantime the mighty hero Rtbna had return* :d towards 
his hermitage after killing the deer-formed Mancha, and ho 
carried tho skin upon his shoulders to present it to Hita. 
Presently Lakshmana appeared with a sad countenance, a.id 
told him why he had left Sita alone in the hut. And Kama 
Became greatly alarmed, and said “ 0 my brother, you 
have done wrong in leaving Sita alone: Women are gener¬ 
ally devoid of sense, and no wise man would attend to their 
words.” So saying, Rhraa ran with all speed to tho hat, 
and his brother Lakshmana followed him; and when they 
came to the liut, they found that it was utterly deserted, 

. and that Sita had. gone they knew not whore. At, this sight 
Rama became speechless; his how dropped from his hand, 
his hair became dishevelled, his girdle became loosened, and 
lie sank upon tho earth in a swoon. Lakshmana caught 
him in his arms, and fanned him with branches of new 
leaves, and splashed his face with water; and after awhile 
he regained his senses and cried out for Sita. 
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Rdxna and Lakshmana both rose up and went history of 

throughout the forest to search for the lost one; hut they 

found her not, n nd they returned in groat grief to the y- 

hermitage and saw that it was as desolate as before. When lh08ea,VUv 

it was evening the full moon aroso in the heavens, and R&ma 

said :— t€ 0 Moon, you can gaze over t he whole world, and wfcims 
_ o ii 1° nie Moon, 

no corner or the earth is unknown to you; can you not 

therefore tell me where my beloved is gone ? ” And Rama 
passed the whole of that night in the desolate hermitage;' 

harly next morning Rama and Lakshmana performed 
their customary devotions, and then went forth again in 
search of Situ; and after awhile they came to the place iUma tv,a 
where Jat&yus, Chief of Vultures, had fought against dkoovJi*he 
Havana. And Rdtna said to Lakshmana :— (c 0 brother, here •tyL'ig Jatayu«. 
'ire signs that a battle has been fought in this place: Lot us 
search this part of the forest, and find, if possible, the track 
of the? conqueror/ 1 .Rama and Lakshmana then proceeded 
a little farther, and presently they came in sight of the 
huge Jatilyus, with streams of blood flowing from liis muti¬ 
nied wings. And Rama said to Jatdyus :—“ Toll me, 0 
virtuous and pious Vulture, whither my wife has gone, and 
who it was that carried her away. - ” Jatdyns replied :— <c O 
Rama, the wicked Rdvana, the Raja of the R6kshasas, has 
carried away Si hi towards the south: 0 Rama, I am losing* r.ast; wonts of 
nil control over my body; I see not with my eyes, and my ' raUyllH ' 
life is departing from my body” The mighty Chief of 




Vultures then looked up into the face,of Rama, and his eyes 
became fixed, and he gave up the ghost. At that moment, The soul of 
whilst Rama and Lakshmana were still lamenting, a chariot ufh^mffn" ds 
of five descended from Vaikuntha, which is the heaven 0 f chariofc ° rnx * 
Vishnu, with, four attendants therein; and one carried the 
shell, rod another the chakra, and the third the mace, and 
i he fourth the lotos; and the soul of Jatayus arose from tho 
dead body, and mounted the chariot at the will of Rama; 
and offering up a long prayer to Rama, he ascended to the 
world of Vaikuntha, and became absorbed in Vishnu. 

When Rama beheld the happy fate of Jatayos, ho said Lakshmana 
to his brother .*— <( 0 lakshmana, though this Raja of Vul- Yunona-rites for 

° tf JaUyua, 
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ov turos liaft ascended to Leaven, still we should perform Lis 
funeral rites according to the custom of the r i habitants of 
the earth: Bring therefore rice and dry wood that 1 may 
prepare a funeral pile and burn the dead bodyfro 
Lakshinana did as his elder brother commanded, and the 
funeral pile was prepared, and the remains of Jahivus were 
placed thereon; and B&ma produced a flame by rubbing 
together two pieces of wood, and set lire to the pile, and 
burned the dead body with all due ceremonies. Then the 
two brothers bathed in the river Grodaveri, and sprinkled 
water for the soul of the departed. They then went into 
the forest and shot deer, and cut the flesh into small pieces, 
and gave them to all the birds of the jungle. Thus the soul 
of Jatdyus was secured in the enjoyments of heaven. 1 


1 The account, given in the Adhy&tma RhmCivnna of the death of Jatfcyus and 
lbs ascension to heaven, is well worthy of consideration; and is accordingly ex¬ 
tracted os follows :—“ When the funeral rites had been concluded, Rhma Called 
out, saying :— 4 Assume, Jathyus 1 my form ; ascend into paradise ; I have 
granted salvation unto thee in my form, which is the highest rank thou ennst ob¬ 
tain/ No sooner had Rtuna uttered these words than Jathyus became possessed < t 
four arms a* Vishnu. A car descended from heaven in which he seated himself to 
proceed to paradise. Such was tho dignity and grandour of his appearance, it 
was as if a thousand suns shone »n his taco, in his four hands ho held a shell, a 
phukra, a mace, and .ft lotos; a crown of pearls adorned his head; hi* body was 
ornamented with jewels; a veil of brocade covered his t boulders; and four of 
Vishnu’s attendants waved glittering cMmarns over his head. The heavenly 
choristers sang hymns by his side; the nymphs of paradise danced before him. 

“ The son) of Jathyus iiv obtaining this exalted station was animated with joy 
and'gratitude, and thus addressed Rhma;—‘Thou holdeat, 0 Lord! a how in 
thy hand, and therefore art thtm distinguished by the title of the A rob or,--as such 
I worship thee. Thou extendcst thy mercy towards the oppressed, thou art the 
protector of tho defenceless,-as such T adore thee. Brahma and the gods pom- 
on their her L the dust that Ins been under thy feet, for that which thou touch- 
est, is sacred,—as such 1 honour thee. Thy praises are unbound, they aro 
beyond tho powers of description : Before all things thou wort; the creation, the 
preservation, and tho destruction of the world are in thy hands. Thou art tho 
only God, the fountain of benevolence, enthroned in the heart* of all things 
animat# and inanimate,—as such I offer my adorations unto thee Thou hast a 
how and arrows in thy hands, but the archers of this world yield to theo in skill. 
Thou act the first among the gods, the first, among mankind,—as such I praise 
thee. Thou art the solo object of adoration to the gods, to the saints, to the ser¬ 
pent-}, to the Gandharvas, to the heavenly spirits, who pro hate themselves at thy 
(Vet. ’ as such I worship thee. Thou didst punish the Kshatriya.s whose hearts 
wore hardened with pride and obstinacy against thee; thou didst humble their 
pride and they now fear thee,- as such I pay my devotions unto thei. (Here 
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\\ lien the day was far spent, and the night was drawing utSTOur op 
nigh, the two brethren returned to the hermitage; but 

biiinu passed the night in lamentations, for he knew now - 

that ft.;y,via had carried away Sltd towards the south. 

When the morning had dawned, and the customary »**aand 
devotions had been performed, Rama and Lakshmana de- 
parted out of the hermitage, and proceeded towards the 
south. When they liad gone some distance, they came in Appmaoeof 
sight, of a vast and mighty demon named Kabandha, and B " ,a- 
Lakshmana beholding him, mistook him for a mountain. 

And Lakshmana said to his brotherBehold, my Lord, 
a great mountain resembling a black Rdkshasa ! It is very 
high and stupendous, and dark as lamp-black : See the 
discoloured plants on the top, and the tall peaks on its two 
W hilst he was thus speaking, Kabandha spread 
out his two arms of monstrous length to grasp in the 
two brothers; and Lakshmana exclaimed:—“ My Lord, it 
is not a mountain, but a real Rakshasa: The discoloured 
plants on the top are nothing but, his hair, and I mistook his 
two upstretehed arms for mountain peaks : 1 see no nock or 
head, but his face is within his belly, and he has one eve 
only, and large teeth.'" At this moment the monstrous arms 
f -t the tearful demon, Kabandha, began to wind round the 
brothers, and the two heroes seized the arms, and began to 
pull them. Then Kabandha cried out“ Who are yon, 
and what do you do here? Have you no fear of death that 
yon come hither and seize mo by the arms ? For my part I 
rejoice to see you, for I shall have a delicious feast this day." 

.So saying, the demon prepared to devour them, when the 
two reno wned heroes each cut off one of his arms with a 

lUiOUi ,ip p(! ars to be identified with Parami Rfirna; or rattier the destroyer of the 
Buddhists is identified with the destroyer of the Kshatriyas.) The waters of 
tlu Canges, winch purify the souls of mankind firom sin. and which Si™ know. 

>ag " 1<: 0J 7'i’ nw “ f ,be T m > m ’- iTOl «» M» b..«-1, flowed originally, from tin- ,'c t 
- as so-.) I adore thee: In taking refuge at thy feet, the terrors'of fhturejiirth 
rig.uctatioii, and death, are done away,—as such I worship thee: Thou art 
i.'iidiraa, thou art Vislmn, thou art Siva, but thou art One ; the universe is eom- 
preh -nde-i in the* a. an aut in an elephant : Thou art the foundation of eternal 
,d' ,’^neither greater nor less; mankind are thy servants, thou art tho 
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scimitar, and tho Rdk&hasa fell upon tho ground, 
wounded Kabandha cried out to the two brothers :—“ Whttt 
are your names, and the names of your fathers ? ” Rama 
replied:—“We are the sons of Mahdraja Dasaratha.” And 
he told the Rdkshasa all that had happened to them from 
their exile downwards. 

Kabandha then related his own story, how ho had been 
originally a Gandharva, but in consequence of the curse of 
a sage, had been compelled to assume his present form until, 
released by Rdma. Aild Kabandha thanked Edina for his 
deliverance, and offered to serve him in any way ; and llama 
asked him to relate the story of Rdvana. Then Kabandha 
replied :— “ 1 am still a Rdkshasa, and I cannot toll what 
you desire to know, unless this body of mine be burned with 
fire/* So Rama threw tho Rakshasa into a deep pit, and 
covered him with dry wood, and set fire to tho pile; and 
whil$ it was burning, a chariot descended from heaven, and 
Kabandha came out of the fire in his real shape as a G nid- 
harva, and took his seat upon tho chariot, and thou spoke to 
Rama, as follows .*— “ In the middle of the Southern Ocean 
is a wonderful island named Lanka, arid Rdvana is tho 
owner of that island : This Rdvana is a great warrior, and 
ho has a mighty army of Itdkshasas under his command; and 
if you desire to conquer him you must follow my counsel: 
At a little distance to tho north of this place in a lake 
named Pampu; and near that lake is a mountain named 
Rishya-iuiikha; and on this mountain Rishya-muk ha dwells 
a chief among the Monkeys, named Sugriva, and by the 
assistance of Sugriva you will obtain the victory over 
Rdvana : Do you, therefore, fonn a friendly alliance with 
Sugriva- He ia himself suffering from an injury inflicted 
upon him by his own brother; and if you assist him against 
Lis brother, ho will assist you in recovering Situ: On the 
road you will find the hermitage of the sago, Matangn ; 
and a pupil of the sage is dwelling there, and awaiting 
your arrival: Fulfil all the desires of this pupil, and then 
proceed to the lake Pampa and the mountain Eishyn- 
mtikha” Having thus spoken, Kabandha took leave of 
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and Lakebmaua, and ascended to ike heaven of 
Vishnu. 2 ’ 

Kama and his brother then took the road which had 
been pointed oat by Kabaudha ; and, after travelling for 
some time in the jungle, they at last came to the abode of 
VIutanga, and there they found an aged female named 
Survuri, who had been a pupil of that sage. Mow Sarvari 
had long been waiting to behold Rdma; and when she saw 
him, accompanied by his brother, she knew directly who 
they were ; and she brought mats of new grass and cool water 
to wash their foot; and she presented thorn with flowers, per¬ 
fumes, and the arglia, and began to offer prayers to both 
.llama and Lakshmauu. And R&xna rejoiced to behold her 
piety, and inquired of her how she came to be the pupil of 
Matnnga, and whore the sage was residing at that time, and 
why she lived thus alone in the forest* Sarvari said:—“ 1 
was bora of tho low caste which is called Sarvari, and one 
day I came to this wilderness to gather wood, -when I saw 
the sage, Mutanga : A strong desire then rose in my heart 
to serve the sago, but 1 was afraid to make known my wish, 
because of the lowness of my birth: I was accustomed, 
therefore, to come hither every night, and sweep the path, 
leading from this hermitage to the bathing ghat, so that not 
a■ stone or pebble was left in the way when the sage went to 
perform his morning ablutions: Seeing the path kept so 
clean, Matanga asked his disciples if they had been accus¬ 
tomed to sweep the way, but they could give him no reply : 
One night after this the disciples hid themselves, and when 
I eanw to sweep the path, they caught me, and took me 
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% In the AdbyMma Ilhmhymia the demon Kahnndha is represented ns making 
•i long and pious address to Rfirua, from which the following pantheistic dCscrip* 
ti 1 may be extracted:— u The seven upper region? are placed letwet i thy head 
and thy loins ; the earth ift in thy loins, the seven lower regions are from thy loins 
tr. thy feet; Thine eyes are tho sun, thy mouth is a flaming fire, thy hair the 
clouds, thy bones the mountains, thy belly the seven waters of the ocean, thy pores 
th< vegetable creation, thy hands Indra, thy breast the fountain of mercy, thy 
back ti source of punishments, thy hips Death, thy lips iCama-deva, thy uo&e 
the two Aswins, thy tongue Varuna, thy whideers lightning, thy heart the moon, 
thy eye iM.fi are constant I v engaged in weighing these things together. Thus are 
ail things comprehended in thy vast form; nothing is distinct from it.” 
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prmmcoof permission of Kama to enter the fire, as she had already pre- 
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Then the holy mar, took compassion upon me, and taught 
me a mantra which raised me from my low caste, in the same 
way that it had already raised the sage VdlraiM; and that 
mantra was only your name of Rama: From that time I have 
ever remained here; but a few days ago, Matanga told me 
that lie was going to the heaven of Brahma; and he said to 
me:—“Remain here hut a short time longer: Your Guru, 
R&ma, is come as far as Chitra-kuta, and he will bo here in 
duo time: Then do you enter the fire in his presence, and 
you will obtain the aceomplishiiient of ail your desires.'' 
Sarvari having thus finished speaking, requested ti e 


'ala 


‘JiiiiiM. 


pared the funeral pile; and It dm a gave her leave, and she 
set fire to the pile, and entered the bright flame with her 
eyes fixed upon Rama. Then whilst the pile was burning, a 
chariot descended from Vaikuutha, and Sarvari ascended 
the chariot, and was carried away to the mansions of 
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When Sarvari had thus expired, llama and Lakshmana 
departed out of the hermitage; and after journeying for some 
time, they camo within sight of the lake Parnpd. i hat 
beautiful lake was one mil© round, and the water was trans¬ 
parent, and covered with the blooming lotos and tho 
ducks and geese were playi ng upon tho surface of the water, 
and the bees were hovering.over the lotos, and water-hfriLs 
of radiant plumage crowded the lake and the green margin 
around it. And the banks on all sides were covered with 
trees, and loaded with fruits and flowers, which waved to 
and fro with tho gentle wind, and spread a delicious per¬ 
fume around. But, as Rama beheld the beauty of the place, 
he was reminded more and more of his beloved Sitd, and his 
loss lay heavy upon his soul. And Lakshrnaua prepared for 
his brother a bed of lotos under the shade of a fig-tree, and 
brought some water for his feet. Then lidnia threw himself 
down upon the bed, and Lakshmana seated himself near 
him, and began to press tho feet of his elder brother with 
his hand. 
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be foregoing narrative calls for but little re- msTonr of 
1 he for)ciful accounts of Kama’s sorrow, and paktYv. 
imentations winch the author puts into his 
i, are poetical according to Hindu ideas, but SSSSSU 
too demonstrative to please European tastes. The Monstrosity 
desci iption of Kabandha is simply the creation of a °° llce r * on 1,1 
distorted fancy. lie is described as a hairy moun- 
taiu, without head or neck, but with one glaring eye 
in his breast, and an immense mouth and teeth in 
the centre oi his belly; whilst his arms were more 
than a mile long! The story of Sarvarf, the female 
ascetic, is worthy of consideration, because she was* 
oi iow caste, and seems to have led a life of cell- ofl °' v cast0 * 
uac} ; circumstances which would seem to denote 
that she Was a Buddhist, amongst whom caste was 
disregarded, and female devotees wore not unfre- 
quont in ancient times. 
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Kama’s alliance with the monkeys. 

HisTOjii r At this point in the Ram&yana, the character of 
ivvVr'n Rama seems to undergo an entire change. During 
chaneo iir t h e ' his wanderings in the jungle he was pro-eminently 
|S»^fS„; r th0 regarded as a divim? hero, who was received by every 
h!.mu' toU,e Brdhman sag.' as a deliverer long waited for, whose 
presence alone ensured salvation. Even the U.ik- 
Miasa demons who opposed his progress, and who 
vlere slain by his arms, are said to have acknow¬ 
ledged his divinity in the hour of death, and to have 
been borne away in celestial chariots to the heaven 
Of Vishnu. But in the narrative which now follows 
of the alliance formed by Kama with the Monkeys, 
the divine character of the hero in a great measure 
disappears, and lie becomes little more than a human 
warrior. After lamenting the loss of his wife in the 
language of an ordinary mortal, he seeks an alliance 
with Monkeys to carry on wars which he had pre¬ 
viously sustained by his single arm. Moreover, it 
will be seen that his actions are not only those of a 
human being, but of a human being who is regard ¬ 
less of moral rule in the attainment of his ends; in¬ 
asmuch as he killed one Monkey warrior contrary 
to the rules of fair fighting, and permitted another 
to take the widow of liis deceased brother as a 
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>nd wife, contrary oven to the modified law of history op 


the early Br&hmans. 1 This transformation of it Am a 


leads to the suspicion that the son of Dasarathu was 
a different individual from the Linga-worshippcr of oriSsiratui',' 
the Dokhan who made war against the Buddhists; 
and that two distinct traditions, referring to differ* aifeitaSf- 
ent circumstances and localities, have been amalga- vlUmila ' 


mated into a single poem. But whether this hypo- 
tin sis be correct or no, it will certainly be necessary 


to bear some distinction in mind between Kama, 
the incarnation of Vishnu, and Kama, the worship¬ 
per of the Linga, which is always associated with 
the worship of Siva. 

The alliance which Rama is said to have formed Thu alleged 
with the Monkeys, tends to confirm this view. It ui^Monkt-^. 
excites a doubt whether Rdma was so invariably the feVJrmd 
conqueror of the Rdkshas&s as the Rdmayann re- 
presents him ; whether he did not on some occasions 
suffer a defeat, although the victory has been given 
to him by the Hindi! bard in order to bring his ex¬ 
ploits into conformity with his assumed character as 
a divine incarnation. Indeed if Rama had really 
been so victorious in his wars against Khara and 
Piishana as the Rdmdyaua represents, it seems diffi¬ 
cult to understand why he should have deemed it 


necessary to seek an alliance with the Monkey Chief¬ 
tain. It appears therefore most probable that the 
Kama of this portion of the Udmdyana, namely, the 
representative or leader of the Linga-wor,shippers, 
had sustained such severe defeats from the Buddhists, 
that he was compelled to strengthen himself by an 
alliance before he could renew the war. But whilst 


1 8eo Cole brook's Hindu Law. jr. 466, it scq. 
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tills hypothesis seems highly probable, it must bo 
distinctly stated that it has no place in the national 
belief. The literal interpretation of this portion of 
the Riimayana is indeed deeply rooted in the mind 
of the Hindu. He implicitly believes that, Hama is 
Vishnu, who became incarnate for the purpose of 
destroying the demon RAvana; that he permitted 
his wife t o be captured by Bavaria for the sake of de¬ 
livering the gods and BrAhmaus from the oppressions 
of the Rakslmsa; and t hat he ultimately assembled 
an army of Monkeys, who were the progeny of the 
gods, and led them against the stronghold of RAvana 
at Lanka, and delivered the world from the tyrant 
RAkshasa, whilst obtaining ample revenge for jus 
own personal wrongs. 

One other point seems to demand consideration, 
namely, the possibility of such an alliance as that 
which Rama is said to have concluded with the 
Monkeys. This possibility will of course be denied 
by modern critics, but still it is interesting to trace 
out the circumstances which seem to have let! to the 
acceptance of such a wild belief by the dreamy and 
marvel-loving Hindu. The south of India swarms 
with Monkeys of curious intelligence*and rare phy¬ 
sical powers. Their wonderful instinct for organis¬ 
ation, their attachment to particular localities, their 
occasional journeys in large numbers over mourn i-Ins 
and across rivers, their obstinate assertion of sup¬ 
posed rights, and the ridiculous caricature which 
they exhibit of all that is animal and emotional in 
man, would naturally create a deep impression upon 
a credulous and superstitious people. Indeed the 
habits of Monkeys well deserve to be patiently 
studied; not as they appear in confinement, when 
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that is revolting in their nature is developed ; 
hut as they appear living in freedom amongst the 
h'oe.s of tie forest, or in the streets of crowded cities, 
or precincts of temples. Such a study would not fail 
to awaken strange ideas; and although the Euro¬ 
pean would not be prepared to regard Monkeys as 
sacred animals, ho might be led to speculate as to 
thoir origin by the light of data, which are at pre¬ 
sent unknown to the naturalist whose observations 
have been derived from the menagerie alone. 

Whatever’ however, may have been the train of 
ideas which led the Hind A to regard the Monkey as 
a being half human >.nd half divine, there can be 
little doubt that in the Riinmyana the Monkeys of 
soi»thorn India have been confounded with what 
may bo called the aboriginal people of tho country, 
flic origin of this confusion may be easily conjec¬ 
tured. Perchance the aborigines of the country 
may have been regarded as a superior kind of 
Monkeys; and to this day the features of the Mam- 
wav,. who are supposed to be the aborigines of the 
southern part of the Carnatic, are not only different 
irmn those of their neighbours, but are of a character 
calculated to confirm the conjecture. Again, it is 
probable that the army of aborigines may have been 
accompanied by outlying bands of Monkeys, im¬ 
pelled by that magpie-like curiosity and love of 
plunder which are tho peculiar characteristics of the 
Monkey race; and this incident may have given rise 
to the story that the army was composed of Monkeys. 
I-'iit perhaps the most probable hypothesis is that 
the people of the south originally worshipped the 
Monkey as a deity, and adopted it as their national 
emblem ; and thus they may have become con- 
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founded with the animal in the same way that the 
i’akt iv. Seythie tribe of N%as became confounded with the 
“Serpent, wb: h was in like manner their deity 
symbol. It is true that the Marawavs in the present 
day worship Siva, but they may have been eon- 
\o.-rted to this form of religious faith by .the Linga- 
thoM.'.'nkI?y worshippers who are represented by .Rama. Sbot.fi. 

t,lia ^st hypothesis prove correct it would furnish 
the reason why Monkey gods like Hanurmin wipe 
introduced in the Raiiuiyana as fighting by too side 
of KAma; namely, to represent the gods of the peo¬ 
ple as worshippers of Rama, and subordinate to him; 
just in the same way as in the Mahd BhAraia, the 
Serpent-god of Manipura is represented as being 
conquered by the son of Arjuna.* Besides, however, 
the Monkeys, there are references to an army of 
Bears, under the leadership of Jambavat, who is 
said to have been the father-in-law of Krishna.® 
These Bears do not appear upon the scene apart 
from the, Monkeys, nor is the leader JAinbavat 
as famous and important as t he Monkey I I ami- 
man. It is therefore difficult to assign a reason 
for their introduction, unless it is assumed that 
JAmhavat is a representative of the worshippers of 
Krishna, giving counsel and support to the cause of 
Edna a. 

As regards the geography of this portion of the 
Kdnuiyana, it will be observed that three localities 
are distinctly specified ; and although it .is difficult 
to identify them with modern sites, they may per¬ 
haps bo referred fo the territory of Mysore, or the 
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2 Sec erji.fi, Vol. T. page 112 . 

3 Sec (mti\ Vol. I, pages 381 , 176 . 







a lately surrounding it. 4 Those three history op 
o as follows;— ? llir it. 

shya-mukha mountain, the residence of 


■Suguva, the Monkey Raja who had been dethroned, 


and with whom Rfuna formed an alliance. 

2nd, lvishkindhyd, the Monkey city of Bali, the ki iiUimii.;. 
elder brother and enemy of Sugrfva. 

Bxtl, Malyavana mountain, the residence of Rama 
and l rslmmna during' the rainy season. 

d to narrative of Rdma’s alliance with Sugrfva tutamtita. 
ri d the Monkeys may now be related as follows :— 


After harna and Lakshninna liad passed a night on the B*m»#nd 
banks f tho Pazrip4 take, they rose early in the morning, [j^kePvnp^. 
• i i performed their customary ablutions and devotions, and to.tUe mpuutaiu 

* ^ J . 9 Riiihya-nnikha. 

'went to Weirdo tiio mountain Rishya-unlkLa; where dwelt 
•he Monkey Raja, Sugriva, who had been dethroned by his 
brother B&Ii, and compelled to take refuge in the moun¬ 
tain. Meantime, Sugrfra and his Monkey Counsellors wore ami hu 
sitting on a haslion of a fort on tho top of the mountain ; Counwifora 
and they behold tho approach of lidma and liakshnmna anctLeUshi duia, 
And Sugrfva turned to bis Counsellors, and said ;—Be¬ 
hold two persons are approaching from tho direction of 
Pampa, who aro apparelled as devotees, but yet appear to 
e; i ry arms : I fear they are spies wlio have been sent hither 
by thy brother X3fili.” But Han urn an, who was the chief of 
his Counsellors, Bind :—“ Be of good cheer, 0 Sngrtva, for 
thene men are tho sons of a Raja, and have come for our 
deliverance.* * And i.Ianuman descended from tho moun- 
t ou, and brought Rama and Lakshinana into tho presence 
o r Sugriva. And when Rama had related his story, 11 anu- 
Tii i/i brought some pieces of wood, and kindled afire; and 
Rikna and Sugriva confirmed their friendship before tho fire. 


‘ IW. II. II. Wilson remarks in a note on the Uttara-Raraocharitra, that tho 
1 --iishvu--oiA3cha mountain, anil iho scenes in* its vicinity, are said to ho known hy 
ihi same uppellackm* in tho neighborhood of Anagundi in the Dckhan. 
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y of and in the presence of all the Monkeys. And when they 


had all taken their seats Sugrlva said to Hama:—'"Some 
time back, when I was sitting with my Counsellors upon 
this mountain, I beheld a worn an in the air who w s being 
carried off by K&vanaj and as she passed by she threw 
down her ornaments, and we have pro served thorn to this 
day.” Sugrlva then sent for the ornaments, and laid them 
before Rama; but the eyes of Edtna wore so affected with 
grief, that he could not tell whether they belonged to h.'s 
wife or not. Then R/una asked his brother if he could 
remember the ornaments, and Lakshtnana said :— <{ Those 
silver bells I know, for Situ wore them on liet* tfcct, but e u 


the; others are strange to me, for 1 never cast my eyes above 
the feet of my broth orbs wife.” 6 At these words E&ma took 
the ornaments to his heart, and wept aloud; and Sag viva 
consoled him, saying :—“ Now that we have made friend¬ 
ship together, vox not yourself about S£ta : Be assured that 
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you shall soon rescue her/’ 

When Riima had somowhat recovered, he requested 
Sugnva to relate the story of his grievances. Sugr va 
replied:—“0 Rama, I have an elder brother namod Bali, 
who has deprived me of my Raj, and taken away my wife 
Rum a; and now he seeks to take away my life; and through 
fear of him I have taken refuge in this mountain : O Rama, 
I pray you to liberate me from this oppression!” 6 Rim a 

6 This reply of Lakahmana is token from the modem version of the Rfcmft- 
yatm, and w in conformity with modem ideas. In earlier times a greater fvee - 
dom of manners prevailed. 

« a long mythical story ia hero related in the original respecting the origin of 
the breach between Sugriva and Bali, which it may be advisable to condense into 
a note. BhU was originally Raja of lvishkindhyh, and on one occasion he fought 
•a certain A ntra in the neighbouring plain, after which the Asura lied into n < « ;..• 
Hull then directed his brother SugvVvu to gnavd the entrance to tbo cave for one 
entire month, whilst ho himself entered it in pursuit of the Aaura. The month 
passed away, when blood issued from the month of the cave: on which Sugrivn 
took it for granted that Bhli was killed, and stopped up thn month of the eavo to 
prevent the Asnra from coming out, and returned to the city of Kiahkijidhyft, 
where tic Monkeys accepted him as their Raja in succession t* Bfili. ftubse- 
quently Bhli having killed the Asum in the cave, returned to the city of Kbh- 
kindhyfit; upon which be was very wroth with Bugilva, mul deprived him of his 
Raj arid wife, and would have killed him but for his escape to the Rishya-mukhn 


mountain. 
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r*st aside, my friend, all fear of B&li! I promise 
to make you free: Bali is now dwelling in your city of 
Kidikiudhya: Put on your wav dress, and repair to Kish- 
Lmdhyu, and go to the gate of tlio palace, and challenge 
B.ili oh single comh.'l; and as soon as ho shall come out 
against you, 1 will slay him with my arms. 0 

After this Sugrtva set out for the city of Kislikindbyfi, 
accompanied by Bdina, and Lakshmana; and whilst the two 
brothers concealed themselves in the forest hard by, ho 
went forward a> the gate of the palace to challenge Bali. 
And Sngrlva shouted with a voice like thunder; and Bfili 
c:ime out With all haste from fho inner apartments, ami 
saw that it was his brother Sugnva, who had challenged 
him to battle. Now Tani, who was the wife of Bdli, sought 
• ■ prevent her husband from going out to Sugnva; but 
Bali refused to listen to her; and he went out to the palace 
gme, and abused Sugnva,, and Sugnva abused him in re¬ 
turn, and cried out:—" Vishnu is my protector, and you 
w iil fall by my hand this day.” 'And Bali and Sugnva 
fought lustily against each other for a long while, and the 
battle went against Sugnva, and lie fell down and Bdli sat 
upon hb breast. And Bali cried out:—"Whore is tlio 
Vi.slum. who is your strong idly ? Now is the time that yon 
should rfoek his protection.” Mean time, Rdma saw that 
Bdli had gained the victory, and lie discharged an arrow at 
Bali, and pierced his heart, so that he fell senseless upon 
the ground. Rama and Lakshmana then came up, and 
Sugnva rose in great joy at seeing his enemy prostrate 
upon the ground. 

Meanwhile, the sad tidings had reached the ears of TXra 
that her husband had fallen in the battle with Sngriva; and 
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5hdi da. ml nut approach the Itishya-mukhu mountain for the following 
ro.t ms. On one occasion he bad slain the great giant Duuduhlii, and thrown his 
Mo din;: head tipop the mountain; upon which a few drops of Howl fell upon 
Mat an. .n the sage, who thereupon cursed B6H, that ho should fall lo pieces if he 
again approached the mountain. Nobody, however, could move the giant’s head, 
until fihnia kicked it uiila away, and moreover exhibited his skill in archery before 
Fngriva, by shooting an arrow with such force that it p issed through seven palm 
trt-esi, and then tlivided n raoitidaih and descended to hell; after which it again 
ntui i -xl to his quiver in the form of a .shining swan. 
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“Story of. she wont forth out of the palace nth dishevelled hair nod 
Paht^v loiao garment^ and all her ornaments in disorder; and she 

—-was followed by her sou Angada, and a crowd of servants, 

T/irA’ji hi,menu- Counsellors, and friends. When she behold her husband 
UyinViuiibHoct prostrate upon the ground, she fainted for a while, ai d then 
striking her breast with her hands, she cried aloud as 
follows:—“0 my beloved husband, sole protector of my 
helpless self, why do you thus lie upon the bare earth ? 
Arise, and seat yourself, and call me your beloved as you 
used to-do, and save mo from death ! You heard mo not 
when I beseeched you not to go forth to this fatal held; and 
now you have fallen in battle with your enemy, and have lost 
your life by his dreadful arrow: Oh ! why did you depriv • 
your brother of his Raj and his wife ? Surely my heart must- 
bo made of stone that it docs not break at the sight of my 
husband ! I can no longer endure to behold your pale face, 
and your body covered with the dust of the earth! 0 ay 
beloved, look once again towards your slave, and take your 
son Angada to your breast! Why do you not reply, when I 
am weeping so bitterly at your feet ? >y So saying, T int took 
her husband upon her lap, and with loud lamentations ad¬ 
dressed him thus:—“0 my beloved, it is wrong for you to 
go to the next world, and leave me alone and helpless here : 
Shamo be upon me that 1 thus bo obliged to witness the death 
of my own husband ! .Shame be upon that woman who ever 
becomes a widow in this world ! 0 yo ferocious birds and 

wild beasts of the jungle, act kindly towards mo, and make 
roe your prey, that I may follow my husband to the mansions 
of Yama,” 

Now, when it was known that Bali was dead, the city of 
Kishkindhya resounded with the cries of the Monkeys and 
their wives, whilst Sugrfva and Angada and Turd filled the 


Funeral wr«- 
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air witli their lamentations : T&ra threw away all her orna¬ 
ments, and the female Monkeys, seeing her deep affliction, 
took her by the hand, and made her sit up. Then Peima 
began to console Tara, and at his words all present began to 
desist from further weeping, and to make preparations for 
the funeral pile. And the Monkeys placed the dead body 
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oT i^i upon a litter; and they perfumed the body with history op 
sandal and other perfumes, and decorated both tho corpse ivr 

and the litter with garlands, and covered the body with a 
riclily-feibroideved cloth. Then, they took tho Utter upon 
their shoulders, and i' ugriva and tho other Monkeys fol¬ 
lowed it, crying very bitterly; while some of the Monkeys 
in front began to throw money to the right and left, and 
the women of the Monkeys walked last of all. When they 
reached the place of burning, the corpse was bathed and 
placed upon the funeral pile, and Angada, son of Bdli, sot 
fire to the pile; and when the burning was over, they aU 
oroeceded to the lake Pampd, and bathed themselves, and 
mode 'oblations of water to tho soul of the deceased. 

After this, Sucrriva took lus own wife Kiuna, and also guftrivu. imtt’i- 

~ . - ed •<* itaja, tin.i 

took Turk tho widow of Bali, to be Ins wile likewise. And Angiikwn 

• n i n • luvaraja. 

it was agreed that Sugriva should he installed as Raja of 
Kishkimlhy^, and that Angada should be installed as Yviva- 
raja. A t this time the rainy season had commenced, when Rainy 
even tho merchants stay at their own homes and go not to 
foreign countries; and Rama requested Sugriva to take his 
pleasure until the rains were over, and then, to join in tho 
search for Sltd. So Sugriva was installed as Raja, and 
Angada as Yuvaraja; and Rama and Lakshin an a departed 
from that place, and took up their abode in the Malyavana 
mountain. 

The foregoing narrative of Pima’s alliance with tl10 

the Monkeys exercises a weird-like influence upon 
the imagination, wholly different from that produced 
by an ordinary fable in which animals of different 
kinds are represented as speaking to each other. 

The mind is called upon to deal with a nondescript Nondescript 
being half Monkey and half man ; having long tails ium4w>». 
find walking on nil fours, and yet performing funeral 
rites for a deceased Raja, and installing a successor 
upon the throne, with all the form and ceremony of 
human beings. It was a Monkey Raja, surrounded 
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by In’s Monkey Counsellor's, who beheld the approach 
of Rdma and Lakshin an a from the Bastion of their 
Fort on the Rishya-mukha mountain. It was Han li¬ 
man in the form of a gigantic Monkey who carried 
Rama and Lakshniana upon his shoulders up the side 
of the mountain. The combats between Sugrfva 
and JMli are tlie combats of Monkeys; and the 
picture of Bali dying in the presence of his wife 
Turd and son Angada, might easily bo realized by 
thoso who have seen the painful caricature of a 
human being which a Monkey presents in a wound¬ 
ed or dying state. The scenes, however, are marred 
in the original by the lengthy dialogues which are 
placed in the mouths of the Monkeys, and which 
have been omitted in the foregoing text as being far 
too monotonous and artificial in tone to excite either 
interest or sympathy. 

As regards the narrative, it certainly seems to 
refer to some real event amongst, the aboriginal 
tribes; namely, the quarrel between an elder and 
younger brother for the possession of a Raj; and the 
subsequent alliance of Rdma with the younger 
brother. It is somewhat remarkable that Rdma ap¬ 
pears to have formed an alliance with the wrong 
party, for the right of Bali was evidently superior 
to that of Sugrfva; and is especially worthy ot nolo 
that Rdma compassed the death of Bali by an act 
contrary to all the laws of fair fighting. Again, 
Rdma seems to have tacitly sanctioned the transfer 
of Turd from Bali to Sugrfva, which was directly 
opposed to modern rule, although in conformity 
with the rude customs* of a barbarous age; and it 
is remarkable that to this day the marriage ot 
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, t4w/it _divorced women is practised by 

tho Tdarawars, or aborigines ot the southern Car¬ 
natic, contrary to the deeply-rooted prejudice which v.n^a 
exists against such unions amongst the Ilindds at 

large. 
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The story of the assembling of the Monkeys and 
Boars, and the despatch of four armies in search oi 
SM, has been expanded to an inordinate length by 
the author of the Rsirmiyana, but the baro outline is 
extremely simple, and may be briefly indicated as 
probably involving an authentic event upon which 
the Hindu bard lias based his narrative. It seems 
that when Sugriva had regained possession of his 
Raj , ho abandoned himself to sensual indulgences, so 
that when the eold season arrived for the commence¬ 
ment of operations, he was devoting himself to strong 
drink and the society of his wives. Accordingly 
Lakshmana was sent by Rama to remind him of his 
obligations, and to punish him for his breach of faith 
if lie displayed any further lukewarmness or delay. 
Meantime, however, Ifanuman had already induced 
Sugriva to send out messengers for assembling his 
armies; so that after some explanation, Lakshmana 
was satisfied arid returned to Riima, accompanied 
by Sugriva. Subsequently the armies of Monkeys 
and Bears were marshalled in the presence of Riima , 
and sent out to the four quarters of the earth; but 
the army despatched tb the south under the com 
mand of Hanuman, was the only one that met with 
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•ess, and brought back tidings of the lost history of 

S NDI\. 

: ur iv. 

The story of Hanuman’s adventures in Lankd is h^w* 
berhans one of the best sustained efforts of pure Lftiikft the 

? . * . , . . A product of pur* 

imagination that is to bo lound m the Kamayana* 

The exploits of the vast Monkey hero who could ‘ 
swell himself to the size of a mountain, or dwarf 
himself to tho size of a man’s thumb; the strength 
and magnificence of Lantal with its seven broad 
moats and seven stupendous walls of stone and 
metal; tho extraordinary deformities of the Rak- 
sluioa population ; the marvellous palace and gardens 
of Havana; the devoted love of Sftfi for Rama and 
the impure advances of Havana;— arc all depicted 
with a magnificent exaggeration which is often, 
grand, and but for the fantastic character of some 
of the incidents might be said to border on the 
sublime* 

The incidents' and scenes in this portion of the inci« 

* , dent* in the 

narrative arc so numerous, that it maybe as well to “ f 

indicate them under tbo following heads :— 

1st llanunuin’s march to tho sea, and leap over 
tho channel between India and Ceylon. 

2nd, Description of the city of Lanka. 

3rd, Hanuman reconnoitres Lank/i in the form of 
a cat. 

tth, Meeting between Hanuman and tho Genius 
of Lonkd. 

5th, Hanuman proceeds through the city to the 
palace of Havana. 

6th, Inscription of the Inner Apartments of 
Havana. 

7th, Description of Situ, in the Asoka grove. 
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8th, R&vana’s night visit to SftA surrounded by 
bis women. 

9th ; Efforts of' the Rtikshasi women to induce 


Si'tft to become the wife of KAvana. 

10th, Interview between Hanutmui and Sft.i. 

11th, Hanuman destroys the Asoka garden and 
i.s captured by Indrajit. 

12th, Tricks played by Hanuman upon the 
Rakshasas. 

13th, Hanuman’s appearance before Riivana and 
his Counsellors in the Council Hall. 

14th, The firing of Hanuomn's tail. 

15th, Return of Hanuman arid his army to Rama 
and Sugriva. 

The narrative. With this preliminary sketch it may suffice to 
reproduce the leading events in the adventures of 
Hanuman and his army as they appear in the Rtl- 
m&yana: — 


at, Hiuiumiui’* Now Hanuman was sent with, the army of Monkov.s to 

maroh t > tlio ,, , * ' 

ilwitlweim,' 10 80U '' ,UTU quttrtor because of his superior intelligence, 
MidCeyi„Vi U, “ aS was known that Riivana. reigned in the southern region. 

Aucl when Ilanuman was about to depart ho prayed Ibima 
to give him a token, that if he should find Sit A, he might 
convince her that ho came from her beloved husband. So 
Bfima b' av0 t0 Hanuman the ting bearing his name, which 
liaminum. had been presented to him on the day of his marriage by 
his father-in-law Raja Janaka. Then Hanuman departed 
with hia array of Monkeys towards the south, but one month 
pte-sed away , and still no tidings could ho heard of Siti’ 


1 The adventures of the army of Hanuman are told at. considerable length in 
tlm Biim&yana, but are all mythical. The following story extracted from the 
Adbyfitma llhmfiyana may serve a« a «pecimeu:— <4 N..)W whileth%Monkeys were 
proceeding towards the south, they were smitten with thirst, and searched for 
water ou ail sides, but as that uilderiu" - was composed of sand, none could be 
found At length-they came to a mountain at the foot of which they rawa/rroye 
of tree* loaded with fruit, resembling the wealthy serving food to indigent travel- 
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Aiubjm the Monkeys were v- vy inclam: holy, and began to 
despair. And it came to pass that after a while they came 
to a certain mountain, where they fell in with a Chief of the 
V ultures, whose name was Satixp&ti, and ho was older brother 
of Jat6yii r '» the mighty Bird who had given his life in the 
«■ rvice of Itdma. And Samp&ti told them that lie had seen 
Havana carry away Sfta, and that Ravana had taken her to 
his city and palace, which were situated on tho island of 
banka, about sixty miles from the sea. 2 And Hanoi man and 
all the Monkeys rejoiced greatly, and proceeded with all 
h utt to tho sea. 

Now, when the Monkeys reached the shore of-the sea, 
and beheld tho island of Lank A, sixty miles from the shore, 


Urn. From a oavn in this mountain numberless water-fowl issued, their wings 
dripping with nicer. Tho^Monkoys seeing this wor satisfied they should find 
v. ><ter in the < m e. They followed Han liman in a line, holding each other by tho 
lu'xl a.s the cave wuswlurk. When they had advanced a considerable distune. , the 
duiln. wat; in an instant dispelled; they beheld a pond full of pure water, near 
to which was u palm o and a garden. In this palace were deposited jewolaof great 
\alu . grain, fruits, oil, clothes, and an immense quantity of provisions, with 
sweetmeats of every hind. There was also a large town abounding with sliop 3 , 
but therc were not any inhabitants. They were amazed, they consulted with each 
ether who’ wonderful city this could he; they resolved to enter tho palace, where 
they might meet with some human being. In one of the apartments they behold 
n woman splendidly dressed and adorned, her eyes closed in meditation. That 
woman * as a faithful adorer of Rhino.; the ve il of chastity was placed over her 
head: she w,w super-eminently pure. The Monkeys were terrified at tho austerity 
of her penances; they paid their adorations to her at a distance. Tho chaste 
virgh', ' Piling her eyes and seeing them, asked vs ho they wore. Ilanutmm then 
related the story ot Hkmu, aud Are thirst of the Monkeys, concluding ‘ Thou 
arf n faithful worship) r of the divinity; from beholding thee we are free from 
sin.’ The holy virgin directed the Monkeys where to find food and water, with 
which they satisfied their hunger and thirst, and then returned U her. 

“The female devotee then delivered a long discourse on tho divinity of ttfima, 
and ultimately returned with tho Monkey army to Kishkindhyk, and expired in 
the presence of K4ma/' 

* The real distance of Lank A from the mainland is but vaguely indicated in 
tV* LAm&yunn. From shore to shore the distance is about sixty mi lev, and ae 
cordiugly that has l>eon sot down in tho text. But it would almost appear as if in 
times primeval tho Island ot Ceylon was really joined on to the main. About two 
miles from the Indian coast is the Island of Ramisseram, which is eleven miles 
. >ug. and three contunns ago is said to have been joined to the main by a rocky 
causeway; Whilst just off tho opposite coa# of Ceylon is the Island of Manur, 
about, eighteen miles long. Moreover a h>w sandy ridge, impassable to ships of 
harden, connects the Island of Ramigscram with the Island of Mm tar, and is 
known in the preheat day as Adam’s Bridge. 
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OP not on.; of‘ them would attempt to leap across the soa ox- 
ln iv cyjjfcing to > ruightv Planmna » And Hanuman took n 
gigantic spring, and by liis prodigious strength, 1 - leaped 
over the wide ocean, and reached the shore of Lanka, and 
alighted upon the mountain which is named Sbbala.' At 
that moment all Lanka trembled ; and Raja R&vaiin sent for 
his Counsellors, and demanded the reason for* the trembling. 
Some of the Counsellors then said :—“ 0 R Avan a, this 
trembling is an earthquake.” But one Ii&kshasa, who was 
very wise, and whose name was Ohindhya, said to Havana :— 
Whatever others may sav respecting this trembling. I 
attribute it only to the presence of SM : From the moment 
that you brought Si t& into your palace, evil omens have con¬ 
stantly appeared in Lankd: I therefore advise you to send 
hack vSihi. to RAaia.” Then ViblvLImna, who was tho pious 
brother of Havana, earnestly implored the Baja of the R&k- 
shasas to follow tho counsel of Ohindhya; but Havana could 
not be moved, and ho dismissed the Council in great anger. 
Meantime Hanum.au was gazing from the summit of the 


3 A number of absurd stories are told of the adventures of Hamunan whilst 
flying through tho air, which oro utterly devoid of meaning. It is, however, r 
markable that amongst others who opposed him was a female H&knbflsi n timed 
8vrufi$ who was said to be the mother of the Nftgas, an ullnsiou which tends to 
identify the Rftkshasas with the Buddhiate. Sec mte } page 31 <5. 

There is, however, a graphic description of Hanumnn’s leap in tho Adhyfitnm 
Rfunhyuuo which is worth extracting :— u ITamiman then cried out with joy in a 
voice of thunder ns if ho. would rend the world with tho sound j the mountains 
trembled, the waves of the ocean were troubled, the earth shook, even »Sesha-nfi.j i, 
tho great Serpent on whoso head tho world rests, considered Ifanuman’s strength 
os equal to his own. H aiiumun extended his form in size so that, it equalled J lie 
IVlandara mountain: bis vigour and courage bo agitated his soul that the hair ou 
his head and body stood erect. Ilo engaged to cross the son to Lank ft. fie it- 
eeived the applause of the Monkeys, mid exulting in their praises ho departed to 
the top of Mandara. Ilia form equalled in si/,© that of n mountain ; tho colour 
of liUbody resembled the brightest gold; his face was as red as the rubies of 
Budokshau ; his arms attended ns the wings of a great dragon ; his toil was so 
long that tho end of it could not he seen. Ifis great soul was unshaken at the 
danger and difficulty of the task he had undertaken ; his eyes were inflamed with 
fury as if Vo would consume his enemies, as if he would in an instant overturn 
tho foundations of Lankft, and east them into the ocean. He cried I am the 
ambassador of Rama; his seal ring w in my bawd; every hour, r vvry moment, I 
rep r .t his holy name; I worship him, i niter fain the fullest c< nftdonco that l 
shr! vvith eon cross over this ocean.’ Ho then roared out with a thundering 
voice, he extended hi- arms, bo draw nt hf* neck, tie ercetod his ears, atnl then 
looking forward to the sen, he raised hin.'df from the mountain, and sprang to- 
wfird< the emth.” 
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mountain upon the beautiful city of Lankd. It was 
ftnl on the middle peak of the Trikdta mountain, and 
the work of the divine Viswukarma, the architect of 
the gods. The city was a hundred miles in length, and 
thirty miles in breadth, and was completely surrounded with 
many walls ami canals, one within the other. Within the 
great outer canal was a broad belt of thick forest, which was 
filled with beasts and birds of different species. Within the 
forest was a great wail of iron with four gates, one on each 
of the four sides. Each gate was guarded by hundreds of 
K&kshas&s, and before each of the four gates was a deep 
moat with a bridge upon it; and several machines were 
] Aaced. upon each bridge, so that if an enemy approached 
the bridge, he was sure to bo drowned. Within this iron 
wall, and at a little distance from it, wa: a great wall of 
Siono ; and within the wall of stono wero five other walls, 
Mch OTK? at a little distance from the other; and one wall 
was built of brass, and another of white metal, and another 
of copper, and another of silver, and the innermost wall of 
all was built of gold/* Inside those seven walls was the 
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4 the similarity between tlm seven-walled city of Lanka its described in the 
1 • *‘yam, and the sevcn-w.Aled city of Ekbutana as described by Herodotus, is 
vt rv striking (Herod, i. 08), Herodotus, however, lays more stress upon the 
difference °t colour, w hilst Vfilmiki indicates only the difference of material. Sir 
II. Rawlinson is of opinion that the story of the Seven differently-coloured walls 
( i Ek is it fable of Bataan origin, and he quotes a poem of Nizami, in which 

seven palaces are described of different colours, each of which was dedicated to 
on - of the seven great heavenly bodies. (Journal of Goog. Sou. vol. x. Parti.) 
As f ir colour is concerned the walls of Lankh would appear to represent in 
likt manner one or other of the seven hoavenly bodies, a* will be seen from the 
following comparison .— 


Walls of LankA. 

Seven heavenly bodies. 

Colours *is described by Nizami. 

Iron 

Saturn 

Black 

Stone 

Jupiter 

Orange or Sandal-wood 
colour 

Brass 

Mars 

Scarlet 

White Metal 

Venus 

White 

Copper 

Me rcury 

Azure 

Silver 

Moon 

Green, a hue applied by 
Orientals to silver 

Gold 

Sun 

Gold 
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lb fodotus lia- slightly derangd the order of colours 
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great city of* Lanka, with ponds, and lake*, and artificial 
gardens, on all sides; and the city was traversed ir four 
~ great fhorou# hfares, mternectod with numerous cross 
streets; and tliero were halls and high places for music, and 
arsenals filled with weapons and stores, and stables j< r 
horse# and elephants, and places for chariots. And in the 
centro of that city vras the great palace of Lanka, as beauti¬ 
ful as Viswakarma could make it by expending upon it the 
utmost of his skill. 

When Hanuman had thus looked down upon Lanka, 
and seen all its moats and w alls, ho assumed tho shape of 
a cat; and when the sun Intel set lie entered Lankfi, in that 
form, and begun to observe the different parts of the city; 
fho gates were protected by thousands of lifikshasas 
skilled in war; but every one wa< allowed to enter; and 
tho guards warned all spies and enemies that if tboj one© 
entered the palace, they would never be allowed to return : 
i ho streets were adorned with gems of every colour; but 
such was the rule of Havana that no man ventured to pick 
up a single stone, though it were sot in ever so loosely. 
Tho houses on the two sides of tho roads were beautiful 
be} one! description, and there were largo bazaars in every 
quarter between the houses, where everything could be ob¬ 
tained at any hour of the night or day. The Bdkshasas who 
wore sleeping in the houses were of every shape and form. 
Some of thorn disgusted the eye, whilst some were beautiful 
to look upon. Some had long arms and frightful shape? ; 
some were very fat, and others were very lean ; some wore 
mere dwarfs, and others were prodigiously talk Some had 
oul v one eye and others only one oar. Some had monstrous 


trb, Meeting 
h* rweer> 

H.'vMirror mil 
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bellies, hanging breasts, long .projecting teeth, and crooked 
thighs; whilst others Were exceedingly beautiful to behold 
end clothed in great splendour. Some had two legs, some 
three legs, and sotne four legs. Sotno had tho heads of 
serpents, some the heads of donkeys, some the heads of 
horses, and some tho hond^ of elephants, 

VV 'lilst ITonurnan was beholding these things, tho night 
became advanced, and the streets of the city were deserted ; 
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mgMo descended from the wall, on winch be was seated in 
ttiform of a cat. At that moment Uggra Clmnda, tho 
Genius of Lankd, stood before him in the form of a female; 
and she vva, hideous to behold, and in her right hand 
uas a -word, and in Iut left was a basin containing tho 
blood of those whom she tilled. Seeing her, Haim man 
resumed his Monkey shape; and she looked upon him with 
wrath, and said :—“ Who are you, and why have you entered 
my city at this quarter of the night ? You seem to be bent 
upon some evil purpose, and therefore you Have come hither 
to i 'll before the fire of my anger.” So saying tlggra 
Chuuda forgot herself, and in her great wrath she gave a 
severe kick to Hamunan; and Hamunan dealt her a hard 
blow with hi loft hand, and she fell senseless on the 
ground, and vomited blood. When she recovered herself, 
she said to Hamunan :—“ I know who you are ; you are the 
messenger of Rama, and have conn hither to search for his 
wife SitA: Go you therefore into tho city, and you shall re¬ 
ceive no further molestation.” 

Having thus spoken, Uggra Chuuda went her way, and 
Hanuman again resumed the form of a cat, and proceeded 
through the city. Ho entered several houses of tho R/lksha- 
saa, and examined them in every quarter; and presently lie 
entered the house of Vibhlshana, who was the younger 
brother of Havana; and ho saw Vibhishana seated near a 
t ula.d tree, singing hymns in praise of Vishnu and other gods, * 
And Hamunan was surprised to see so much piety in a RAk- 
sliasa; and he said to himself :—“ Verily this must be Vib- 
lnshmia, for he is renowned for his piety.” 

After this Hanuman, still in the form of a cat, entered 
the palace of Raja Havana. That resplendent abode was sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by a deep canal, the surface of which 
was covered with the lotos. Within the canal was a 
wall of gold, so lofty that the birds could not tly over it; 
and the gate of that wall was of gold set with diamonds 
and other precious stones $ and the pillars on each side 
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5 Tho fculnsi tree is s.-rred to Vishnu, and its leaves are employed in the vor- 
ship of that deity. The hale Trait tree i : in like manner sacred to Siva. 
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of the gate mire made of black crystal; and the jgntr 
was guarded by thousands of R&kshasasj armed \vn:h spears 
and swords and other w eapons of war; aucl over fclio 
gao 1 vay was the place for music, which ever sounded 
night and day. There also were stables for horses and ele¬ 
phants, and houses for chariots, and arsenals for weapons 
and places for amusements, and artificial gardens and lakes, 
together with kitchens, and store-houses, and wine cellars. 
Hanuman was delighted at beholding all these wo t o ova, and 
he said within himself ;— u Surely this Raja Havana must 
have boon a very virtuous man in his former life, and on tin - 
account enjoys so much wealth in his present life.” llanu- 
man then searched every quarter of the palace for the wife ot 
IMim, but could not find her anywhere. 

Now, when linnuman had grown very impatient at not 
finding Slut, ho suddenly smelt a very sweet perfume; and 
following tho scent, he arrived at the inner apartments 
of Havana. They were surrounded on all sides by an inner 
wall of gold set with precious stones; and the gules were 
formed of diamonds, and guarded by eunuchs. Inside were 
artificial gardens with lakes and ponds covered with the 
white, red, blue, and yellow lotos. In the middle of all was 
tho sleeping-room of Havana; and. th© walls of that room 
were made of gold, and adorned with precious stones, and 
the floor was of black crystal. The couch was as beautiful as 
Viswakarma could make it ; tho pillars which supported it, 
and tho stops for ascending it, were all of black crystal. 
The bedding was as soft and whitens the froth of new milk. 
Golden pots of water wero placed a t the four comers of tho 
couch, and lamps of precious stones wero hung from tho coil¬ 
ing, though tho apartment was already illuminated by the 
radiance of the gems. Hundreds of beautiful women wero 
Bleeping; in that apartment. Then Hamunan saw a very 
violi. carpet placed upon a crystal throne; and tho carpet 
>vas a magnificent cloth inlaid with gold; and four lamps 
of gold stood on its four corners, and on one side was tho 
rhfimam and royal unibrelkv Hanuman then roduced him¬ 
self to the size of a thumb, and jumped up, and sat upon the 
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rone; a ml thence he perceived Havana sleeping upon his 
couch, wearing a yellow cloth ; and ten crowns of gold were 
upon his ten heads, and his twenty hands were adorned 
with sandal and ornaments, and strings of rich pearls decor¬ 
ated his breast. A thousand women w#re sleeping beside 
h m. and the chief among them was Mandodari, who lay 
upon his left side; and Hanuman looked carefully among 
them, but lie could not find Sit/i, for she was not there. 

When Hanuman lmd searched throughout the inner 
apartinonts, it was about midnight; and he was very weary, 
and seated himself upon the top of a wall, and was very sad 
at not finding Sitd, for he feared that she was no longer 
a live. Suddenly he heard the noise of birds in the Asoka gar¬ 
den, and he entered therein, and concealed himself amidst the 
foliage of a large cotton tree. Thonco he saw Sitd surrounded 
by hideous Eukshasi women, like a deer surrounded by 
tigresses. She was as pale and emaciated as the new moon, 
and her body was covered with dust: but nothing could 
conceal her beauty, which was like a live charcoal under a 
cover of ashes. Her hair was tied up in a single knot, and 
she had only one cloth, and no ornaments whatever. {Sud¬ 
denly she cried out the name of Kama, and Hanuman pre¬ 
pared to approach her, when at that moment the bolls 
sounded the third quarter of tho night, and the m usic began 
to play. 

Now just at tUs time Havana arose from his bed, and 
Sitii came into biamiud, and he ordered all hi s women to fob 
l av him into 'he Anoka garden ; and some carried lamps in 
their hands, UT1< ] gome carried the ch&mara, and some carried 
the bote 1 pot, whilst some carried pots of water. When 
ffaimman saw the mighty R&kshasa coming to tho Asoka 
grove surrounded by his women, he concealed hinfSelf where 
he flight hear all that passed. When Havana eni red the 
gi-ovo, Sit& arose up in terror, like an antelope at the ap¬ 
proach of a tiger, and then sat down with her face turned 
away from K/ivana.* Then Havana approached her, and 
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r * Tho scone i* still more irupUkally described in thaAdliy&tmaRAm&yanft, us 
mil b v se en from the following extract “ Hanuman /fwW*. pveparivi'j to address 








THE BAM AY A3 

HiWToEy OP 0 brant iful damsQl, why do you torment/ yoursolt 

i‘!St iv a,,d s}lQil tc:u ’ s for uo$mg ? Wliv are you much afraid of 
— m0) whilst T am your slave ? Fear not being discovered by 
fes'etwii. others, for :io man can enter this palace ; and dry up your 
tears, and took upon me with a smiling counronauce : Let 
me send for women who will w ash j ou with water, and tie 
up your hair in knots, and adorn you with ornaments and 
•perfumes : Gome and. sit with mo, and lot us drink together, 
and pass the time hi hearing songs and beholding dances: 
Be the mistress of alt my other wives, and I too will fee your 
slave, and do whatever you command, and give you what¬ 
ever you may tU rire.” 

reply to To this speech of Havana, the terrified Sit a answered 
fchiw “ 0 lord of Lankd, cast aside your enmity against 
Rama! You are reuowued throughout the world for your 




wealth, strength, and valour ; and should not soil your reput¬ 
ation by acts of wickedness : Look upon the wives of others 
rm>utmt.»He as you do upon your own mother, and restore me to my 
K r'i,s^a husband Rit.tna, and entfeat Ins forgiveness : My husband is 
m,M ‘ m y wealth, and T consider him hotter than anything yon can 

offer mo; 1 udvise you to send mo to Rlunn, unu thus • 
yourself and family from ruin.” 

UAvaru :,ra- JRAvana said " 0 Sitd, How can you compare mo with 

wu»eriori?yto the poor and helpless devotee, Kiinva? I hvo iu a palace of 
gold., whilst your YMma dwells in a hut ?f leaves: T command 

Sitfi, when ho heard a uoiso with loud acclamations; on looking; round he beheld 
a crowd of rosy-cheeked and lovely damsels, beautiful as fiurks, ravish ors of 
hearts, equal in splendour to the Sun and Moon, Doming into + he garden. 1 his 
troop formed n circle, in the midst of which marched R&vana ns ,l tlioru um -ng 
a raven iu the midst of nigh!in,gales, a giant amongst faii’.cs, m ith ten 
headstwenty arms as long as the branches of trees ; the^ colour (f tia body 
was hint mixed with black/ 4 

Then foMri * singular account of Rfoana’s secret worship of Ufema, W'dch is 
deserving of consideration :— ;< Rfrvanft was constantly meditating in an>'v is ov * 
peotation’ ‘ the period when he diould obtain solvation from the hand of llAma ; 
that if jSiirea did not come to Lankfi to free >Sita from her confinement, he could 
not bo released from his present miserable state; flo worshipped Rfciruv in Ids 
heart, whether tagged iu business, at meals, or in sleep ; he adored fitann, nor 
did be at .ay tinir forget his naino. \y hi eh ever way ho turned h,s thoughts, he 
imagined he Who' 1 with bis bow anil arrows in his hands, bis hair braided 
in n knot pti the ciwtt of his head, a deorskin hound round his body, and aconm- 
p.anicd by Lfdcalunnna 
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lumcMvms army of horses, elepluiil^ chariots, and foot- 
men, whereas your It&m h without a .single ally : Even my 
servants wear cloths which are rare to the gods, Whilst vuur 
husband wears the bark of trees: My women and slaves 
wear ornaments which are unknown to llama, and live upon 
food which would bo regarded as delicacies even by Indm, 
whereas your husband lives upon fruits and roots : Behold 
the bods and furniture of my palace ; llama has never even 
heard of their existence : How then can you prefer Rama to 
me ? Moreover it is doubtful whether Ihima is alive : I 
think that by this time ho must have been devoured by 
some bird or beast of prey; but oven if he is alive how is it 
possible for him to enter Lankd ? How then can 1 ever fear 
that Kama will rescue you ? If thousands of llamas wore to 
assemble together they could not cany you away: There¬ 
fore cast aside your foolish hopes, and consent to be my 
chief Rank” 
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bita replied in anger:— a I am now assured, 0 wicked Rit a vrttthfwiy 
Raval a, that you have not long to live : The day is not far ir'vJms 
oil when your golden Lankd will bo a heap of ashes, and Btaaa* y 
your numberless army will fall under the arrows of Rama ■ 

As for your bravery you need say nothing; for I know its 
worth from the stealth in which you carried me away; 

There s as much difference between you md llama, as 
there is between a mouse and a lion, a hedgehog and an 
elephant, a mosquito and a hawk; a glowworm and the 
noon-day sun, a grain of sand and a precious stouo, a star 
and the full moon, the river Caramnasa arid the Ganges, a 
burnt brick and a mountain, and a Chanda,a and the Brah¬ 
man Vrihaspati, who is the preceptor of the gods: Boast 
as long us you Mo not meet Rftma; but the moment ho is 
hero, consider yourself and yonr whole family as dead per¬ 
son^ : You will then remember my counsel, aud repent when 
it is too late.” 


Havana was now angry in his turn, and his eyes , turned RAvana 
round and flashed fire, and ho gnashed his teo|h/»ndsaid :— devout'ssu 
{ ' 0 if it were not sinful to slay a woman, L would put p’. noilths 
you to death this day : Your language h more bke that of ct0ILUhu 
u, master, than like one whom I can kill ./r save aoi-ording to 
voi. u. 4 22 '' ' ' ♦ 
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my pleasure : I am determined, however, that you ,shall 
aooep*, mo ns your husband, and I givo you two months to 
think it over: If at the encl of that time I find you still 
obstinate, I will devour you.” 

vSitd replied:—"Even though you gave me thousands 
of years I would never become your wife; I will touch no 
.man but Btftna.” 

At these harsh words of Sita, the mighty Ruvana was 
furious with rage, and he cried out:—"Never before have 
I heard such harsh words, and I cannot permit them to go 
unpunished.” Then ho took up a sharp sdimitar, and mi Bed 
it in the air to strike off her head, when his wife Mandodari 
suddenly appeared and caught him in her arms, and said 
"Bo patient, my lord, and stain not your reputation by 
such a heinous offence: All the Sastras agree in condemn¬ 
ing the slaughter of a female: You have women by hun¬ 
dreds, and I pray you go and take pleasure in their com¬ 
pany : This woman is weak and melancholy, and has no 
inclination to become your wifo: Do not, therefore, enter¬ 
tain any passion for her; for he who forces the inclinations 
of a woman will die an early death, or become the prey of 
endless disease.” 

At these words Ravana was somewhat quieted, bio ho 
desired the female attendant s to persuade S(t& to become his 
wife within two months ; and if when that time was over she 
still refused him, they wore to cut her in pieces, and bring 
him the flesh for his morning meal. Having given their* 
instructions, Rtf/ana returned with his women to his own 
apartments. 

Meanwhile the Rakshasi women came and seated them¬ 
selves round Sittf, and endeavoured to turn her heart towards 
Rtf van a; but their efforts were as vain as those of v child 
who endeavours to turn the current of the holy Ganges with 
a handful of sand. They then threatened to torture her, 
and even to devour her; ami she was in an agony of terror, 
and a virtuous woman named Trijata, who had hitherto 
been asleep, was awakbned by her cries. And Trijata 
arose u:> and said to the others :—“ If you have any desire 
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your own safety, you will keep join* hands from Sit a ^ for history of 
i have dreamed a dream which betokens victory to Katua, ^xua. 

ami destruction to R&vaiui,” Then all the women left; Sftd r — -— 

and crowded round the aged TrijaM to listen to the story of 
her d/oaxn ; ami when they had hoard it, they departed out 
of the grove, and went to their own apartments. 

'V hi 1st Sft& was thus loft alone in the grove, she hoard loth.iu < rv;- n 
a voice repeating the story of Kama; and looking up to see Jl2nind sm 11 " 
w hence the voice came, she beheld nothing but a very small 
Monkey; and she thought that her ears had deceived her, 
mi l became as sorrowful as before. Then Hanuman said 

C) mother, 1 am not what you take me to bo: I am the itmvmtm 
slave of Hama, my name is Hanuman, and I am tho son of ^ 

Viiyn ; and I have been sent by Kama to discover if you $ 
were hero.” So saying, Hanutuan descended from tho tree, 
and bowed himself before Sita; and he put into her hand 
tho signet ring which bore the name of Kama, and which 
Kiiiua had given to him at the time of his departing with 
the army towards the south. Then the grief of Situ burst sitr» g rh(. 
forth afresh, and she placed t ho ring on her head, and then 
upon her bosom; but she began to rejoice greatly when 
bo heard that a day of deliverance was nigh at hand. 

When Hanuman had thus acquainted Si hi with all tha' nfrimunm *»ro- 

11 , , _ \ potws to cvrry 

bad occurred to Kama after she had been earned a wav by aw;t7 >AU ' 

Ku ;uiM, be proposed to bear her away upon his shoulder,and 
restore her to hot* husband Rama. Sita said . How can 
so small a Monkey carry me over tho broad ocean ? ” Then Prove* hi* 
Hanuinan increased his size, until he became as large as a K ^iiSiVto y thfc 

. ® sI/o of rt 

mountain, and then lu reduced himself to thb same size as mountain, 
before. And SM looked on with wonder, and said:— f M sitAdecUn * 
now believe that y ’ can carry me, but I will never of my wnymi*. wive 
own will touch ar 


mo hence by sfcer 
coward, and is w 


f|&ut Kama: Moreover, if you took 
he world would say that Kama is a 
to punish Havana*” Sita then dis- 
missed Haminan, saying :— €< Only two months romaia to 
me ; and if within that time Kam/i doo^ not come and deliver 
me, 1 shall bo devoured by these dread ml. Ruksha*as.” 
She then gave to Hanuman the only Jewel which she had re- 


B&ma. 






blessed Hananmn, and permitted him to depart at theming 



«u4h^i^'tV;ir ,Kn tiiought within himself that he had succeeded in discover¬ 


ing Situ, and must now do something to injure Ravana. 
So he again assumed a large shape, and entered a beautiful 
grove of mango trees, and ravaged it in all directions, so 
that not a single tree remained in all the garden. The 
Mkshaaas who watched in the garden were all fast asleep ; 
but they were awakened by the terrible noise; and seeing 
that the garden was all destroyed, and that the coimten- 


TK imfli-us mice of Hanuinan was fearful to behold, they went to Havana, 

.mrtl n i it i t > 


('oniplnln to 
lint i* nit. 


lOi.i.ritt. 1 and cold him that a large Monkey had entered Lanka, and 


destroyed the whole of the garden. 



army of Kukshasas then went forth into the garden, but when 
If ami man saw them approaching, ho pulled down a ivstal 
pillar, and whirled it over his head, and slew hundreds ; and 
taking ocher pillars, he whirled them round also, until within 
a single hour he had sent the whole of the eighty thousand 
Kiikshasas to the mansions of Yama. And Kami man then 
destroyed ill the guards that watched in the garden, ex¬ 
cepting only a very few who escaped to Ttdvana, and told him 
all that the Monkey had done. 


When Rdvana heard that his eighty thousand Rdkshastis 
were destroyed, ho sent for Jambu-rudll the son of the 


OmntoM. hc- 
tVefcn lunu- 
mart mm! 


Jambu-mfcU. 


Commander-in-Chief, and told him to go out into the gar¬ 
den, and not to return until he had slain this bloodthirsty 
Monkey. So Jambu-maK wont to his own chamber, and 
put on a red cloth, and over it a coat of mail; and he pin a 
helmet upon his head, a string of pearls upon his neck, car- 
rings in his ears, and an ornament upon his arms ; and ho 
armed himself with a swo^d, a club, and a leathern thong. 
He then ascended his chariot, and proceeded to the garden, 
where ho found Hanum&n seated upon the wall; and he dis- 


mtSTf/y 
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d mam arrows, find pierced Hanutnan upon his head, 
is two firms, and his breast. In return, Hanurnan tipbk up 
a large tree, and hurled it at the head of his enemy ; but 
damhu-nu li cut the tree into pieces with his arrows. Then 
ILmuu.an took up a pillar and threw it at Jambu-mdlf, and 
vbi -lv <l him find his chariot to pieces, and killed him and all 
liis servant*; and only one man escaped to carry the news 
to lidvana. 

Hu ran a was now in great dismay, and his eyes 
i!u$hcd lire with rago. And seven mighty Jhikriiasas 
appeared before him, and prayed that they might bo sent 
agniust Hanurnan; and Ruvana gave them leave to go, and 
Uu y went out and were ail slain by Haimtnan in tho same 
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Manner as lie had slain Jambu-tndli. Thou R&vana sent out 
fi.M Commanders, but they too wore slain by Hanumati. 
J'bcn be ordered his own son Aksba to go forth, and ho 
was slain in like manner. 


hen Havana heard that his son Akshn was slain, ho was R«mna „.mi. 
!!']>, I with grief, and he sent for his famous and beloved son tV".awiumv"’ 
lndrajit, who had once conquer, d tho all-powerful Indva, iigbt uimn.,,;,. 
die sovereign of the gods. And Havana said to lndrajit:— 

“ 0 mv son, nothing is impossible to you : Go you, therefore, 

and conquer this evil Monkey ! ” At those words lndrajit 

rose up and arrayed himself for the battle; and ho ascended 

his chariot, which was drawn by four tigers, and went out at lndrajit «*« 

the head of a vast array to light against the Monlcoy Chief, drawn b£i£«K 

When Hanurnan beheld lndrajit, he set up a loud shout like ,iKcr8 ' 

a roar of thuudor; and lndrajit shouted in return, and draw- 

i .gl.is bow pierced Hanurnan all over with sharpnrrows. The <x.mb»fc 

1 hen Hiinuman seized .a pillar as before, and with one blow 

lie put to death the charioteer of lndrajit. Then lndrajit 

took another chariot, and the battle was very hot, and 

lasted long. At length lndrajit thought within himself 

“This Monkey must be a god.” And he loosened a indmjitbind* 

powerful noose which had been given to him by Brahma, 

nml which never failed of its object; and ho threw it over SSS&m. 

Hanurnan. And Hanurnan thought within himself that he 

could break the strings of the noose, but would not do so 
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lest he should offend Brulmin, And ho permitted himself to 
bo taken prisoner and bound. 

Then the Edkshasas commanded HamumVi to arise and 
go before Rdvana; and they began to beat him with sticks 
to compel him to go; but Hanuman said • How ran X 
arise and go before your Raja, when Tarn bound kind and 
foot! Take me up one of you upon your shoulder.^, for T am 
tri able to stir of my own accord/’ A nd one Rakfhnsa then 
came forward and tried to take tho Monkey up in his arms, 
but he could not raise him from the ground. Then one alter 
another came forward, but not ono was able to move Hr un¬ 
man. And Indrajit was in great wrath, and ho abused tho 
Rukshasas very harshly, and ordered hundreds of Ibikikhasa s 
to take the Monkey up. And Hanuman lessened tho weigh t, 
of his body, so that the Riikshasas lifted him upon their 
shoulders ; but then ho again assumed his former weight, 
and crushed the Rdkshasas; so that they fell down dead 
beneath him. Seeing this, no Rakshasa would approach 
him, but lie hade them loosen the bonds on his feet, a id they 
did so; and ho then rose up, and walked towards the court 
of Rdvana, and tho Raksbasas followed him holding the 
ends of the cords in their hands. Then tho inhabitants 
of Laiikd came forward, and some of them struck Hunumim 
on the lace, and some pulled him by t he hair, and others by 
the tail, whilst other threw aslu ■? upon him. In this mail nor 
he was led into tho Gonncil-ha.ll of R&vana, 

When Hanuman was brought before Rdvana and all his 
Counsellors, Ravana questioned him in great wrath; but 
Hanuman defied him to his face, and called upon him to re¬ 
store Slid to her husband, and to ask forgiveness at the H ot 
of Rama. Then R&vana was filled with anger, and ordered 
that the head of Hanuman should be immediately severed 
from his body. But Vibhishana roRe up and said :— a It lias 
been laid down in all the Sastras, that an envoy is never to 
b<* put to death: Ho may bo disfigured, or beaten with 
leathern stripes, or his head may be shaved, 7 for these arc 

7 It will b« vcmirubpvi 1 that rlie envoys of King David had the hulfcof tlieir 
beards shaved oh ,by Humilc of Ammon. (2 Sum. x.) Tn tho present 

instance then appoufe he *n>mr. eoiUYcoon betw.n a spy and an envoy. 
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^M^'-hrco punishments proper to an envoy: .Do not there • history ov 
for*' slay tins Monkey, but let him go and make Iris report 

fo those by whom he has been /sent.” -* 

Havana replied ;—“ What you say, 0 Vibhwhana, is per¬ 
fectly true, i nd 1 will not therefor.: kill this Monkey: Bui 1 
'•an not per'hi him to depart unpunished: The tail is the 
chief ornament of tho Monkey, and I shall fcliereforo order 
his tail to be set on fire and burned.' ” So saying, Havana nth, Theflr- 
cominandod his Kakshasas to cover Hanummds tail with old mat!’* tlu. UI * 
cloths, and to dip it into ghee; and the R&kshasas did so, 
hot Hammum swelled out his tail to such a monstrous size 


lh j all tlio cloths in Lanka would scarcely cover it. The 
. Itakshasas thou dipped his tail in ghee, and sot it on fire. 

Now, when Hunnman's tail had been sot on fire, the } 

ft&tno blazed very fiercely, but ho felt no pain, and he know i*nUonline, 
that ho was preserved by tho power of R&uia and SUa. 

Then being intent upon committing evil against Havana, lie 
reduced his body to a very small size and escaped through 
tho meshes of the noose ; and again swelling out to a gigan¬ 
tic height, he seated himself on the top of a wall, and took 
a pillar in liis hand. Then the Rdkshasas hastened to re¬ 
capture him, but with one stroke of tho pillar ho killed them 
all; and lashing about his flaming tail, he sot all the houses 
in Lanka in a blaze of fire. Hanuman then went before 
fit:*, and related to her all that had taken place; and having 
obtained her permission to depart, he went out of the city, 
and set out to return to RAnia. 


When Hauuman reached tho sea-shore, ho *et up a lotid 
shout which was heard by Angada and all tho army of Mon- V 10 y,OT,ke > 

. . " ° ‘ Armv tx> J&ma 

k vs and Hoars who wore encamped on the opposite side. aud 
JLL then took another tremendous leap, and passed over the 
ocean the same way as before; and having rejoined the 
Monkey army, ho related to them the story of all that had 
occurred to him in Lankl Tlie whole army of Monkeys 
aud .Bears then set out with great joy to roturn to Rama 
and Sugriva ; and on their way they came to the honey A*ivcnt*.r «of 
garden of Spgriva, which was guarded by his uncio, the }> >»• ^ ‘ n 

groat Monkey Dadhi-mAkha, And the Monkey*-entered the 
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tfllY of garden, and they drank the honey until they wore all 
drunken, and they made a great noise and tumult; and 

--- ld dhi-inukhn heard their shouts, and ordered his attendants 

to drive thorn out of the garden. At this the Monkeys 
were in a great rage, and they fell upon .Dadhimiukha, and 
some boat him, and. others kicked him, and others rubbe d 
liis face against the ground. Then JDadhi-muklin arose and 
fled to the city K ishkindhya, and prostrated himself at the 
feet of his nephew Sugriva, and informed him of all that 
siiffrtvaso >y nt the Monkeys had done in the garden. And Sugriva eon- 
tiw Monkeys soled linn, but rejoiced greatly, saying :—“Angad.t would 
never have permitted the Monkeys to drink the honey m 
my garden were he not returning with good news respecting 
Sitfio” Sugriva then requested Dadhi-itnikha to forgive 
Angftda, and to go and bring the Monkey army with all 
speed to Kishkindhyd. 

MuiMinitW Meanwhile the whole army of Monkeys and Bears, with 

i.vt cm jBmvu- r i . J 

ana HAmft. i Ian u man in front, proceeded to the place where they were 
to meet B&ma and Sugriva, and they filled the air with the 
name of Kdma. And Angada and Hanuman told all. And 
Ilanutnan said :— l< Unless the army enters Lankd within 
one month from this day, Sitd will have put an end to her 
Hamiman give* own life to escape from Havana.” And Hanuman gave to 
to llama the jewel which Situ had given to him in exchange 
for the ring; and Iidma knew it again, and bestowed great 
praises upon Hanuman. 


Ihview of the 
JYttvxolnur nar¬ 
rative ivT Lho 
n<l ventures of 
UtmuaiMi. 


'The foregoing narrative is replete with strange 
pictures which have been familiarized to every 
llindtl from his childhood by nursery paintings and 
dramatic representations, but which the European 
must generally fail to realize by a bare perusal of 
the story. Accordingly it may be advisable to 
pause for awhile, and endeavour to call up the 
scenes in all their grand extravagance ns they flash 
upon the imagination of the marvel-loving Hindu;, 
to leave for awhile the area of truth and nature, and 
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to (ho witcheries of the Hindi! bard, until the 
fantastic shapes which are shadowed forth by the 
poet’s fancy cease to be the mere phrensy of poetic 
painting, and become vivid and substantial realities. 

The first picture is that of the mighty Monkey 
Ilanuman, with form as vast as u mountain and as 
tall as i gigantic tower. His complexion is yellow 
and glowing like molten gold. His face is as rod as 
the brightest ruby; whilst his enormous tail spreads 
out to an interminable length. He stands on a lofty 
rock and roars like thunder. He leaps into tho air, 
and flies amongst the clouds with a rushing noise, 
whilst the ocean waves are roaring and splashing 
below. He alights upon Lanka with a bound which 
makes tho island tremble, and fills the Ihikshasa 
Raja and all his demon Counsellors with mysterious 
alarm. 

Next the fabled city of Lanka passes before the 
eye like a panorama of marvels. All that is mon¬ 
strous and magnificent, all that is hideous and beau¬ 
tiful. are to be found in theso marvellous houses and 
palaces, which arc shut out from the outer world by 
lines of impregnable fortifications. Her seven walls 
and moats recall the vision of the city of Ekbatana; 
whilst (lie great streets, intersecting each other, 
awaken the old dream of the fabled city of Babylon, 
with its stupendous walls and brazen gates. 

Through this city of marvels Hanuman stealthily 
creeps at midnight in the form of a cat. The full 
moon is shining on the moats and battlements, the 
houses, the bazaars, and the gardens. The giants, 
the monsters, and the fair women, are all wrapped 
in deep sleep. After a strange encounter with the 
Genius o : the city, Ilanuman approaches the palace 
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of lift van a; and oneo more the Oriental bard g.vc-; 
full play to lib imagination. The palace and gar¬ 
den, and especially the inner apartments, are do- 
scribed with a 'luxurious sonsiiousness which the 
European poet could scarcely reach. (Contrasted 
with this voluptuous scene is the picture of the 
desolate condition of SM in the Asoka g 1 o . 
pale, emaciated, and arrayed in the garb of widow¬ 
hood, without ornament and without peri times. 
It is night, but she is sitting beneath a tree, sur¬ 
rounded by the demon women. The bells sound 
the third quarter of the night, or about throe o’clock 
in the morning. Suddenly an extraordinary inci¬ 
dent occurs, which'could scarcely have entered the 
imagination of any one but an Oriental. 3 he ten- 
headod Rimma awakes in the night and thinks oi 
SI til ) and accordingly descends from h.s couch, and 
goes out into the Asoka garden, surrounded by a 
crowd of beautiful damsels, to seek the object of his 
desires and induce her to become his wite. 

The pantomimic action involved in the proceed¬ 
ings of Han uni an can be easily apprehended; and 
the European may even sympathize in the shouts ot 
laughter which accompany tho discomfiture of the 
Itdkshasas. But the burning of liana man’s tail is 
the prime favourite in dramatic representations, and 
is always hailed by a Hindu audience with a storm 
of delight. Tho false tail of the representative of 
Hauuman is of course stuffed with combustibles, and 
flares away with a display of fireworks, until the 
flimsy materials which indicate the streets and houses 
oi Lankil are destroyed in the devouring flames. 

The scene in the honey garden is almost equally 
amusing in the eyes of the Hindus. The joke 
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the presumption of the Monkeys, who consider history op 
that us they have discovered Si'ta, Sugrfva will r^n. 
readily forgive them for revelling in his honey 
yard eft. But there is another tfrn using element 

which must not bo overlooked. The Monkeys arc 
said to have intoxicated themselves with the honey; 
nan. if the representation of a drunken man can fur¬ 
nish amusement to a mixed audience, it is not difh- 
cult to apprehend the intense enjoyment which is 
produced by the grotesque picture of an army of 
drunken Monkeys, playing every fantastic trick con¬ 
ceivable in animals that caper about sometimes on 
four legs and sometimes on two, whoso countenances 
ar<- always ludicrous, and whoso very tails arc pro¬ 
vocative of laughter. 

Amidst, however, all the wild extravagance of tho «iimp>es „>■ 
poet’s fancy, there arc a few glimpses of historic “ ito v ' truth ' 
truth which are well deserving of notice. Thus the 
picture of Havana sleeping, surrounded by a number ' L ' [ 
ot beautiful women, is perfectly in accordance with 
the traditions of tho sensuality which prevailed 
amongst the Buddhist Rajas, and thus tends to con¬ 
firm the view that H.ivana was a Buddhist sove¬ 
reign. In the early life of Obtain a Buddha there is s*nw<*mt 
a significant legend which serves to indicate the 
mi.-: a ken voluptuousness that appears to have been Uud ' 11 “- 
the rule, and the weary satiety which frequently 
followed. Gotama, like Havana, was constant!} 
taking his pleasure in the company of a largo num¬ 
ber of beautiful damsels; but one evening, whilst 
reclining upon his couch as usual, their charms 
failed t > make any impression upon his heart. They 
danced, tho}- sang, they displayed their graceful 
forms in every movement, but bis thoughts were 
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reM’ ok elsewhere, and at last he fell asleep, and they fob 
paw jv. lowed Ins example. About midnight Gotama awoke, 
and looking around him beneath the light of the 
fragrant, lamps, he saw the various attitudes, and 
uninviting appearance of the damsels. Some were 
snoring, others were gnashing their teeth, others 
had their mouths wide open, whilst others were rest¬ 
lessly tumbling, about in unseemly postures. Ac¬ 
cordingly ho arose from bis couch, and determined 
from that moment to abstain from all the pleasures 
of sense, and to pass his life as a devotee. 8 

The proceedings of Vibhishana are also worthy 
of consideration, as ho subsequently performed an 
important part in the story, and evidently be¬ 
longs to the original tradition. It seems that al¬ 
though Kama is represented as a god, yet ho 
found it necessary to form an alliance with Sugn'va; 
arid in like manner it would now seem that he car¬ 
ried on negotiations with a brother of Havana who 
aspired to the throne of Lanka. A religious mean¬ 
ing is of course imparted to this transaction, which 
in itself would otherwise present a very suspicious 
appearance. Yibhfshaua is represented as a faithful 
worshipper of Vishnu ; and in a subsequent portion 
of the poem he is said to have been ill-used by 
Havana for counselling submission toRAuia; and to 
have deserted the cause of his brother and joined 
that of the invaders, by whom he was at once recog¬ 
nized as Raja of Lankft. This arrangement, which 
will be further discussed hereafter, is of a singularly 
human character, and as such may ho readily ere- 
As regards the religious aspect of (lie alii- 
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is oasv to concei ve that in a religious! wa;: history of 
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between the Linga worshippers and the Buddhists, rim iv. 
an ambitious and unscrupulous brother of the Bud- ~ 
didst liaja would perceive the expediency of adopt¬ 
in': tho volition of the invaders, as a step towards 
securing their support in the effort to supplant the 
reigning Raja, mid obtain possession of the throne. 

On the other hand, Rama's genius for alliances RAmn'a geniuH 

1 . .for alliances. 

seems to have been quite equal to that ol any modern 
sovereign, and. to have been attended with extraor¬ 
dinary success. By aiding Sugr/va in tho struggle 
against 1 B;ili, ho secured the assistance of a powerful 
ally on the mainland; and by espousing tho cause 
of Yibhfehana, he secured the support of a strong 
party who came over to him from tho island. 



CHAPTER XXX. 
Kama’s invasion of i.anka. 


Xrny»o riant inch 
Uotitfi* 
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The 8t01 T of Rama’s expedition against IUvana 
ft** T iv. may bo divided into two separate narratives, the 
first comprising the events which immediately pro- 
.coded the commencement of hostilities, and the 
second comprising the war which followed. Ac- 
NwratkVor Oordingly the present chapter will contain the first 
narrative under the head of “Rama’s invasion of 
Lank A; ” whilst the chapter immediately following 
will contain the second narrative under the head of 
“E ana’s war against Havana.” 

The story of the invasion of Lanka includes some 
important incidents. It will he seen that the rupture 
anAh&uum between Ravana and Vibhfshana reaches a climax, 
and that the Queen-mother appears to have espoused 
SW’ "“t^ 10 cause of Vibhfshana. • But perhaps the most 
nliTtlioiuain. interesting legend is the alleged construction of a 
rocky bridge over the channel which separates India 
from Ceylon, and which is sixty miles across. To 
this day the tradition of RAma’s bridge is one of 
the most widely celebrated in all India; whilst the 
islands and causeways in that neighbourhood are 
still pointed out as relies of the marvellous struc- 
ture. The setting up of a Linga in the island of 
nimiawrun. 1 ’ nn is. cram is ;x significant evont that throws valu¬ 
able light upon a struggle between the Linga Aver- 
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fmieis and. the Buddhists in Southern India, which history op 

1 x , INDIA. 

appears to form the groundwork of this portion of PAr r iv. 
die Riiniiiyana; and it is especially interesting from 
th fact that a magnificent pagoda at Ramisseram, 
containing a brazen Linga sot up before an image of 
Rama, exists to this day; whilst the locality is re¬ 
garded as one of the most sacred in all India, and a 
favourite place of pilgrimage to devout Iiindtis from 
the remotest quarters of the Indian peninsula. 

The narrative of R&ruu’a invasion of Lanka 
as follows:— 


1# The narrative 
of lvAnm’rt in* 
v ns loll. 


After this, at an auspicious moment. Rama and Sugriva Progrew"*' tho 

1 Army of Ah -n- 

sot out fur the sea-shore with an innumerable array of key* andRours 

i to the seacon-st. 

Monke ys and Boars : and Hanuraan carried Kama on Ins paniedby 

i . , Il i.in unit 

shoulder*, nd Angada carried Lakeluuana in like manner ; u»fcshmamw 
and they speedily reached the ocean, and encamped in huts 
made of leaves, and began to consider how they should 
cross the sea, and roach the island of Lanka. 1 


‘ Th* march of tho army of Ruma ih graphically Scribed in the Adhyfcfmn 
Uiin..t yuan as follows:—'♦Sngrlva led tho Monkeys, Jamba vat tho Bears, ntnl 
the other * ijiefV. took their stations at tho head of their respective divisions. The 
troops, well timed and appointed, formed a square with R&nm and lak diman ; in 
th : vei iH who exceeded in lust.ro tho quickly-puling sun. The Monkeys and 
Be i s, rcK' jlMmg the start of heaven round the moon, dancing on all sides and re¬ 
joicing in tliei 1 strength, covered the sp ice of one hundred thousand miles, so 
gv^nt wore their numbers. Bach Monkey was invincible in prowe v ; ho could in 
n moment assume whatever form he chose, arid delighted in war. They all con* 
t'mially were crying out:—‘ Let us hasten our march that we may exterminate 
Batumi and his host of demons ! * In this manner the armies proceeded towards 
the south, subsiding on the fruits mid leaves of the forest, to desolate Lankft. 
These Monkeys and Bears were c»'ch of them an incarnation of one of the gods. 
Rama in the midst of his army appeared in great splendour, as the moon among 
tho st *rs. The heroic Monkeys sounded their shells, the earth trembled with tho 
loutlnev* of their shouts and the lashing-* of their tails. They passed over forests, 
mountains, wilds, and sands, without noticing the difficulties of the road. Tho 
race of Monkeys are always lively; they marched along swift an the wind in 
sprightly conversation with each other; they did not leave a single fruit, loaf, or 
Toot in any of the forests through which they passed. 

“ The vo.H armies of Monkeys and Boars, with Il&ma and the rest, marched 
on duv and night in ihe most r gular >rder, until they reached (he southern shore, 
where they looked with ustonUhmonl at the waves of the sea, rolling one lifter 
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Meanwhile NikaiM, who was the mother of Havana, 
begun to 3ee ill omens on every side; and she was sorely 
troubled; and she sent for her other soli, Vibhishana, and 
requested him to advise fi&vana to restore Sfta to hor 
And Vibhishantt proceeded to the Council Charn- 


UAmu 

Council. 


NiUasb&i 
mother of 
RAvmm, r»> 

quest > her other "IvimViimri 
Jft^Vibhi«liawi ,luSDaiKL 

tober, and spoke aloud to Havana before all his Counsellors; 

but R&vana was wroth and abused liirn sorely, and corn - 

rounded him to depart out of Lanka. So Vibhishana re- 

tumod fo his house, and took leave of his wife Sarama, and 

directed her to attend upon Sitfi, and serve her as a slaw. 

ovir^ lon wel,t °ut of Laukfi, and proceeded to the camp of 

Uama; and four chief men of the city went with him. Ynd 

when B&ma saw the men, and discovered who thoy wore, he 

ordered a pot of water to be brought from the sea, and ho 

vowed friendship with VibMshana; and he took the water 

and poured it upon his head, and declared him to bo Raja of 

Lanka in the room of his brother Havana. 

After thin Rama called together a Council to consider 

how they should cross the ocean so ay to reach the island of 

Lanka; and he invoked the god Vanina, the regent of the 

waters; and Vanina entered the Council, and directed that 

ThosrmiVurum h bridge should be built, over the sea. Vanina said:—- 

nil* isos the w . 

SSiS^by ft ° f * * ierc ,s ft Monkey m vour army named Nnla; ho is tho 
iViiia. son of Viswa-karma, and whatsoever Htono ho touches will 

tle.it upon the water.” Then R&raa rejoiced, and directed 
Sugrtva to order Nala to build the bridge ; and in an aus¬ 
picious moment the great work was commenced by Nala. 
Ami the Monkeys tilled the air with their shouts, and in¬ 
cessantly called out the name of Rama; ami they brought 
trees, mountains, stones, and other articles, and gave them 
all to Nala; and Nala threw thorn into the sea, and by 
Thoftbnwfloat virtue of his touch all the stones floated upon the waves an 

on the water* 1 

though they had been boats. And the news was carried 
to Havana that Kama was building u bridge of stones which 

another with ;t tremendous noise, ami seeming ns if they rose to heaven and thou 
sunk to the lowest abyss, the opposite shore icing imperceptible.'* 

* According to tho Adhy&tma Bfrnikyana Nab engraved the name of Rfirnu 
upon every - ne ; and such was tho virtu, of Rform's mime that the stones w < »Ulri 
not ink, but floated oft the sea and were united to form a bridge. 


Nala and tho 

Monkeys build 
Mie bridge. 


Alarm of 
KAvuna. 
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Borited on the water as though they were planks; and m stout of 
R&vana called together his LYainsellors, but they bade him r y 

fe:u* nothing, for oven if R ana crossed to Lanka ho would- 

full in battle. Meanwhile the bridge progressed day by day. Conn 1 t» a\ of 
;<ud on the last day of the month it touched the shore of 
Lunkd. 


Thon Kama worshipped tho great god Siva, who is the 
propitiator in all difficult undertakings; and ho made a 
Linga, and worshipped it, and poured offerings over it; and 
when he was about to throw the Linga into the water, the 
gods came down from heaven, and presented themselves 
before him, and besought him to permit it to stay where it 
was that they might worship it every day. And this Linga 
remains to this day, and is named Kamesushur, which signi¬ 
fies “ the lord of Kd-ma,” or “ the god whose lord is 
Rama.”* Then iu an auspicious moment Rdnm and Rimand 

/ . * ; Kugriva (M-oss 

JMigriva, with all the army ot Monkeys and Bears, crossed 

tho ocean upon tho bridge which Nala had made, and en- y^ oysnn<i 

camped i?; the island of Lanka near tho Subala mountain; 

and Rdma sent Oanuman to tell the happy tidings to Sit;!, 

who was still abiding in the Asoka grove; and S»ta vvas 

tilled v\ iib. Joy, and exulted in the hope of her speedy 

restoration to her beloved husband R&rna, 

Now when R&van t hoard that Rama and all his Monkey 
finny h i crossed the ocean and encamped without the city 
of Lanka, he sent for two of liis Ministers named Suka and 
Parana, and desired them to ns.sumo the shape of Monkeys, 


• The -te t ir»cr up of thin Linga iu of considerable importance, n* direcAy 
nsi--.minting Rama with the worshippers of the Linga. The following account of 
the circumstance. ia extracted from the Ajlbyhtma Rhm&yaua :— ** At the com- 
menroment of the work Rfuna erected tho Lin^i of Ram es warn, and having 
established religious ceremonies lie gave it the nnme of Ramefwara, so that even 
to this d.iy the place whore tho bridge commenced is termed Sctubandha Ramis- 
wara. R&nrn issued thc^a commands 4 Let every one bom of the human race 
visit this spot to behold the Rameswara; and, having brought with him the 
Ganrvs water, let him pour it over ^he Linga; from th< *e ablutions the most 
heinous sin*., »:vep tho murder of a Br&fcrmtt), will he remitted; the performer of 
these ablutions will become puro as God, and at his death ho will take up bis 
everlasting abode in Paradise.' In this maimer did Rfmia establish the Ramcs- 
wurn on the sca-cotei. ” 
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and to go and spy out tho army of R&ma, and bring him 
word as to the names and characters of his chief heroes and 
Counsellor*. And Suka and Samna did as they were com 
numdod, bat whoa they joined the army of Monkeys, they 
were aoizod as spies and carried away into the presence 
of Kama. But Kama said to the two spies “ Go you and 
count my armies, and learn what you will of my Commanders 
and Counsellors : and then return and tell all to R&vaua, and 
say that I will reduce his city of Lanka to a heap of arhes, 
and slaughter him and all his sons and kinsmen, so that not 
n single one shall be loft alive to offer the cake and water to 
hi,; departed souk” So Suka and Sarana wore shown ah the 
armies of RAma, and saw that the Commanders of the Mon¬ 
keys and Bears were warriors of great might and skill ) and 
they marvelled exceedingly, and wont hack to the city a id 
informed Havana of all that they had seen and heard. 

At that time ltd van a was seated in pomp and magnifi¬ 
cence on a throne studded with precious stones. Ton crowns 
of pearls and jewels were on his ten heads, and thousands of 
giants surrounded him on all sides. A rich canopy with 
fringes of the largest pearls was suspended over liis throne. 
He was eating betel loaf, and held a cup of wine in bis 
hand, whilst celestial nymphs wore dancing before him. 
When ho hoard the message from Rama he hit his lips and 
gnashed his teeth, and said:—“Not though all the world 
came out to fight against me, will I over restore Situ to 
Kama.” He then rose up and wont to the roof of his pala.ee, 
and saw all the armies of Monkeys encamped before Ins* 
city ; and Sitka and Sarana pointed out to him tho different 
armies, and told him tho names of all their Commanders; 
and when he saw his younger brother Vibliisliai > standing 
beside R/una, ho was filled with wrath. 4 Then >S»ika conn- 


4 i u the Adhvhtmn Ufanfivona the* Monkeys arc doftcribedasbeh of differ cut 
colours,- -white, blank, blue, gr. on, red, yollow, &c. Tho fohov ing descriptiott of 
tho Monkey nrmv, which is put into the mouth of Snku, is worthy ot extract — 
* k He who istmih at the right, baud of Iifimft, in splendour equal to tlie sun, m 
lustre an the purest silver, over whose head tho canopy and ensign* of royalty are 
spread, w tho wise and distinguished Kaja Sugrivu, under whose command uaro 
myriads of Monkeys drawn np in order and battle-arm ; be i 4 * the brother "f 
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!.4v.m& to restore Sifca and make peace with Rama 
but the eyes of R4v na Hashed lire, and he said :—“1 
’vouid have killed v«> upon the spot, but for your long ser¬ 
vices: Depart out of this Lauk'r, and go wheresoever you 
please. 0 * So Suka sot off for the jungle, and passed the re¬ 
mainder of liia life as a devotee. 


Ih'Ui, the conqueror in tattle, of tlio invincible arm. He, who stands on a rock, 
of mighty st i t re, -whose body in colour resemble# the water-lily, who lushes ( ho 
ground in anger with his enormous Uil, who bears a war-mare in bis hand, is the 
valiant Prince Augudu, the 3on of HMi; ho is chief’ over millions of Monkeys. 
The h ngth of bis bo ly is equal to that of ten thousand elephant#; ho is next in 
authority to Sugriva. The next, to the left is Nila, tho mighty son of Agui, ho 
has hundreds of thousands of Monkeys under him. Ho who stands close to 
Khtna, the colour of whoso body shines like pure gold, is Hnminmn, the son of 
Ycyu, tliv beloved friend of It hum's soul, the destroyer of thy son Aksba, the 
tousumer of Lankfi, tli ? trusty and special servant of JtAma. He who casts hia 
glaring oyes towards Lankk, who shouts with a voice like a roaring lion, whose 
thoughts are fixed on the destruction of the city, ;h the heroic Kumbha. under 
him arc a hundred thousand Monkeys. Next is Sarambha, of the yellow body, 
the r un m inder of millions. He, wit h tbo white body, near W Sugrba, is the 
darii ; \ anara, the chic!' of ten millions of long-tailed Monkeys. He who stands 
by thi side of Angnda b the mighty Avundlui, the chief* of live millions. Ho 
with ilie black body, rod face, eirid yellow tail, is Darvindha, of dreadful deeds; 
h lm under him seven millions. lie with tho green body is Nala, the son of 
\ iswaknrma, well skiib d in architecture!, Who built tho bridgo n<Toss tho sea, and 
to whom there is none equal in strength. Theso arc tho principal commanders of 
Ok Monkeys. There is yet another near to Kama, and tlmt is the illustrious 
J.'oabuvat, king of the Boars, who has forty crores of Bimrs under his com¬ 
mand.” 

5 After the banishment of SAka many evil omens appeared in Lanka, Which, 
ucoordiug to the Adhyttma liftmfiyaua, were duly reported to Kkvnna by the 
porter of the palace in the following language :— tl Tho heavens appear inflamed 
from morning until night; tho sun chows but little light, it is frequently clouded 
ii ^otal darknuss and invisible; heavy thunder is heard in all quarters, lightnings 
flashing around full upon the city. Showers of blood and flesh drop from the 
clou.Is, the demons are terrified, and no one enjoys his usual happiness: The 
images of the gods appear sorrowful, tears fall in streams from their cyan; they 
move from their pedestals, and blood sometimes issue* from their bodies. 
Myriads of < rows, kites, vultures, and animals feeding on carcases, hover round 
Laid u Tho image of Kalika Bhavhni has a constant and horrible smile; she 
wander* from house to house, gnashing her troth. Asses arc born from the 
wombs of cows, cats from those of mice, and mice opposing cats tight with them, 
while the cite fly before the mice. These things are contrary to nature, yet are 
they daily seta. Serpents fight with Ganmw, and though they arc their food 
they four tin:in not. A man wonderful and formidable in Uw appearance, his 
bend shaved* his body of tho deepest black, his eyes yellow, a string of human 
alia string round his nock u : a rosary, his arms and legs peculiarly short, the 
image of death, wonders from morn till flight throughout the city, and displays 
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After tluF R&vana entered his Coimei 1-hall, and was in¬ 
formed by his Counsellors that Rama was preparing to attack 
Lanka j and he immediately sent for Prahasta, who was Ins 
Commandur-in-chief, and told him to make ready the array 
of Eakshasas, and to pay the soldiers whatever was duo to 
them, and to collect all the supplies necessary for the war. 
Then tho bugle was sounded, and all the R&kshaya soldiers 
came before R&vana, and bowed their heads, to receive his 
commands. At this moment, NikasM, tho mother of 
R&vana, entered the Council-hall; and R&vuna rose up and 
paid her every respect, and gave her his own sept, and bowed 
down to her, and stood before her with joined hands. Then 
Nikasha said to him O ray beloved son, why have you 
determined to ruin your Raj for the sake of a woman ? You 
have hundreds of women at your disposal; why do you east 
them aside for tho sake of a single female: I pray you to 
restore Sit a to R&ma, and conclude a treaty with R&ma, and 
tranquillize my mind.” 

When Nik ash 4 had finished speak mg, her father M Aliavafc 
came forward and spoke as follows :—° O Mah&raja, since tho 
birth of Rama all things have bocomo changed; the Br&h- 
mans perform their sacrifices with impunity; they repeat 
tho sacred hymns from tho Vedas, which terrify tho 
R&kskasas ; and the smoko of the hoina rises high in the 
air, and almost burns the Rakshasas : From all thos< omens 
1 conclude) that our rule is nearly over; and it is not proper 
at such a time for you to go to war : My counsel is that you 
restore S(t&, and make peace with R&raa, otherwise no good 
will befall you.” 

At these speeches Havana w r as greatly enraged, and ho 
reproached t he father of his mother in harsh language ; 
and when Nikash& and her father M&liavat saw that 

iU horrid form ct every door. Earthquakes occur seven times every day ; dogs 
and oases continually howl and bray in the streets and m -row lanes; fires hourly 
nriso; children die boforo their parent =. Those stars snob m Saturn, planets with 
tiory tails, and com us, which should not ho visible til this season, are even 
iu tho day time. Tho sun and moon'an under a perpetual cclipao; the circle 
round the moon scorns ti mass of blood; the snn is seen at night. Such are tho 
evil omens which hourly are visible; their effects will, I four, prove baneful 
to us.’* 
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K&vr*riiv w is greatly on raged, tlioy tied from the Council- hirtott op 

hall. Part IV. 

The foregoing narrative of R&tna’s invasion of SSaV^and 

n “ . jy i M/iliavat. 

Uuik& prior to the actual commencement or nos- u^w-ortho 
tilities comprises a few scenes which never tail to 
create a deep impression upon the imagination of the 
Hindu. He sees in his mind’s eye the vast army 
of Monkeys of different colours marching to the sea- ESiS® 10 thou 
coast, accompanied by an army of Bears, and filling 
the air with their thundoring shouts of “ Victory to 
Rama.” Ho beholds the vast bridge of rock and. ThevtwtbrMgo 
stone stretching over the broad sea which separates 
the Indian continent from the Island of Ceylon; 
and he feels a pride, at once national and religious, 
in the idea that the innumerable battalions of Rama 
crossed the channel upon this marvellous structure. 

Lastly, the Lined which .11 tima set up on the Island tims * 
of Kamisseram is to him both a monument of 
triumph and a mysterious symbol ; and he regards 
it with so much religious awe that like Herodotus ot 
old ho trembles as ho speaks of it, lost he should lot 
fall any irreverent words which might excite the 
anger of the gods. 

The origin of tho conception of Kama’s bridge orwnor t,h< 

- . » . . r. Hindi! oonceji- 

forms a curious subject of inquiry. I ho famous 
brid'-c of boats by which the arrav of Xerxes passed Bri<k<>«or 

^ v 4 Xerxes and 

over tho Hellespont, and tho bridges constructed 
bj* Darius over tho Thracian Bosphorus and river 
Danube, are commonplaco matters of fact in com¬ 
parison with a bridge of stone sixty miles long ex Physici »m. 
tending over a deep sea. strangely enough a rocky {jf 
causeway runs out from the Indian side of the 0 ' ” bnd * < 

v . . , • Causeway tor* 

channel, and terminates at the Island ot iiannsseram; 
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and although it is at present covered by the sea, it is 
said to have been formerly above the waves. A 
similar causeway runs out from the opposite shore 
of Ceylon, and tormihates hi the Island of Manor ; 
whilst a sandy ridge, known as Adam’s Bridge, con¬ 
nects Manar with Ramisscram. Thoro can there¬ 
fore be little doubt that the Hindu bard formed tho 
idea of a bridge from a contemplation of the phy¬ 
sical geography of the locality j and the conception 
onco formed was readily believed and widely dis¬ 
seminated. To this day the huge blocks or boulders 
which are to be found in various parts of India are 
universally believed to have been dropped by the 
Monkeys in tho attempt to carry them southwards 
for tho purpose of forming tho bridge. 

The Island of Ramisscram, and the pagoda which 
appears to havo been erected there as a memorial 
of Rilma’s crossing the sea, are naturally replete 
with interest to every reader of the Ramayanu. 
The pagoda is one of the most magnificent in India. 
The gateway is lofty and massive, a pyramidal 
oblong a hundred feet high, and covered with carv¬ 
ings of minute figures, amongst which the Lings is 
frequently exhibited. The door is Cyclopean in its 
appearance, being forty feet high, and composed of 
long slabs of stone placed together perpendicularly 
with cross slabs of the same material. Beyond the 
gateway is a cloistered quadrangle six hundred feet 
square, tho pillars of which are three feet deep and 
covered with carvings. Beyond the cloisters are 
several temples with brick spires profusely decor¬ 
ated. -The whole precinct is surrounded by a 
lofty wall, which is covered with minute carvings 
like ihoso on the pyramidal gateway. 
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god is to be seen with a large brazen Linga beforo ni'i iW- 
It. On the left is a smaller temple to Sftd, in which 
tlic goddess is rep re sen toil richly dressed j and a s ,,™ouiiioti by 
brazen pillar ending in a vane of three cross bars' 1 
stands beforo it, and is surmounted by a Bird, 
which may perhaps bo intended to represent one of 
those Rajas of Vultures which are introduced in the 
ftdnulyana as allies of RAnui. Without the doer 
are the vast chariots of the gods, profusely covered "»• 

with carvings, in which the images are occasionally 
placed, whilst thousands of worshippers assist to 
draw them along. 

The Island of Ramisseram" is regarded by tho^^ f(llu 
Hindus as more sacred than the Island of Delos was Ramlstmm. 
regarded by the Greeks. No labour or cultivation 
of any kind is carried on in any part of it. The 
Br&hmans, safely embosomed amidst the waves, 
pp«* their time in idleness, or meditation, or in the£S£ Mh! * t * 
performance of religious rites, or in attendance upon 
the numerous pilgrims that visit this locality. They 
live upon the contributions of the devout, and espe¬ 
cially upon tho large sums which the Poligar chiefs 
of tho neighbouring provinces on the mainland ex¬ 
pend upon the establishment in this Island.’’ 

The story of tho preparations for the war on 
either side is related at considerable length in tho 
original, and swelled out by a number of religious 
discourses, similar in character to those which have 
already been extracted in the form of notes from 
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the Adhydtma Rdmdyana. Angada is also said to 
have boon sent out with a message to Havana, de¬ 
manding the restoration of Si'td on pain of imme¬ 
diate destruction, and the transfer of the empire of 
LankA to Yibhtsluma; but the narrative of the 
mission has boen so largely mixed up with mythical 
details, that it has been omitted altogether from tin 
present text. 






CHAPTER XXTP 
Kama’s war against Havana. 

The second portion of tho narrative of Rama’s history op 
expedition against RAvana comprises tho story of pw'fi. 
tiie actual war. Tho description of the combats, 
like the description of tho great war in tho MaliA liSXfwm- 
P'h.irata, occupies a very large space in the original portfolio? iho 

1 « . . 1 ° narrative ot’ tho 

poem, nu narrative benin- interwoven with a mass !•’? ' ,:tion - 
<*f supernatural detail which has been largely cu t tUoo< ' mUaU 
away without damage to the narrative. Some inci¬ 
dents, however, have been preserved on account of 
• heir popularity amongst the Hindus, although they 
are otherwise devoid of historical value. 

1 lie principal events and scones in Rama’s war Event* k a 
against RAvana are as follows :— 

1 st, Commencement of hostilities by RAma’s ' 
army. 

2nd, Great battle between the Monkeys and RAk- 
ahasas without the city. 

3rd, lndrajit's first, sacrifice, and confinement of 
Hama and Lakshmana in the noose of snakes. 

4th, RAvana takes the field in person against 
Rama. 

oth, 1 he awakeniug and death of Kumbha- 
iarnu. 

6rh, lndrajit’s second sacrifice and successful 
charge of tho Monkey army. 
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7th, Restoration of the dead Monkeys to life. 

8th, Rdvana shuts himself up in Lanka. 

9th, Third sacrifice and death of Indraj it. 

10th, Ildvana again takes the field without the 
city. 

11th, Hamiman’s adventure with Kdla-nenu. 

12th, Rdvana’s sacrifice. 

13th, Final overthrow of K&vaiia. 

Tile narrative of these events may now be re¬ 
lated. It will be remembered that the armies of 
Monkeys and Bears are encamped without the city 
of Lankd, and that any hope that Rdma may have 
entertained of a peaceful solution of the quarrel has 
been frustrated by Havana’s obstinate refusal to re¬ 
store S/td. The story now proceeds as follows :— 

After this Rama said to tho Chiefs of tho Monkeys and 
Bears :— u 0 my Counsellors, act now ns you think best/* 
At this command tho Monkeys set up a loud shout, and 
divided themsolves into different companies, and began to 
ill] up the great canal which surrounded the city of Lanka. 
As soon as the Rdkshasas saw what tho Monkeys were 
about, they went and informed Rdvana; and Rdvana wen 
to the top of his palace followed by his Counsellors, and 
thence began to survey the whole army of Rama. When 
the army saw tho ten-headed Raja of the Rdkshasas, they 
set up a loud shout as if in derision; and Rdvana imme¬ 
diately ordered his Rdkshasas to fall upon them, and a 
small battle took place, in which many were slain on both 
sides. When Raina beheld Havana, he took up his bow 
and discharged eleven arrows at him; and with one arrow 
ho out down his royal umbrella,, and with the other ton 
arrows he cut the ton crowns from his ten heads. 

Now when Rdvana found that he had been deprived of 
liis ton crowns and hia royal, umbrella, ho was much 
ashamed, and he descended from tho roof of his palace, and 
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cl hh :xnny of IUk.riba.SAg to mnrch out of fcho city and history of 
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'* utg um the Loads of V ibhishana, Rama, Sugriva, and 
J-nkshtrmna. And he Rukshgsas arrayed themselves for 
tby baftk , and marchod out of the city into the plain; and 
Kama and Ills army of Monkeys sot out to moot them. 
And the two armies were arrayed against each other, and 
> uoy abused ea-h other for a long while; and at length the 
Monkeys attacked the BAkshasas with trees and huge 
stones, and the Kakshasas returned the charge with a 
shower of arrows. After fighting a long time, the two 
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ar-mes came to close quarters, and the Rdkshasaa gained Rout or the 
the victory, for very many Monkeys wore slain upon fa ”**'"** 
field, and tho remainder betook themselves to flight; but 
at this moment Sugriva seized a large tree by the roots, and 
tinned it forwards in the direction of Indrajit, tho famous 
son of Havana, and conqueror of Iudra; and tho tree crushed 
the chariot of Indrajit to pieces, and killed his horses and 
charioteer. 1 


1 1 ! ho 8to 7 of * hc battlc ****** tliG kaksliiwas and the Monkeys is told at an 
rmiiu > o length m the Rhmhvana. The following graphic description of tho 
““r n " <1 a tho plain, which is retracted from! Mk. 
6tma Mmky.ma, will bo mSmnt to indicate tl.o popular id,-a of tho war •_« Th a 

n X\ 7 7 77 tha fort ’ atrikin ‘? U P «Wr kc ttlodrum, and war! 

U lrafnmioiits, the Bound ot which resembled the thunder that will roll tho 

. , dl ’7 Iuh,jn - 8< > ,no * ote mounted on buffaloes, others on camels, on lions 

of nSZ inZn^Vb^T’ * h r“’ an<1 ° n W ° lvCS - Tlluir •«» “iuistol 
n ,, * J k ’ c, " ba 'J ,, ‘" i n,i ‘ 1 “aces, beams, ajx.arw, and various 

0 . her WfriMTo w eapons. lhcy marched forward in lines as the waves of the se. 

UcVtlK ^wn " m<! mml<!r0US b °' ,k3 remained within the wait, to pro! 

th, uIr Um ° 8Ug ,“ Va ‘ >badfenw *° th ® commands of Rlimn had marshalled 

ti the a'tmV r S ’ 7 n:>WpIaCing himS ° lf Ut thoir hca<1 «WW1 them forward 
to t.ie atari. Some tore up trees by tho roots, some carried in thoir arms 

ri-wdsT 7 ’ Wh ' K V 7 W 7'°" du> °" thoh teeth Rn ' 1 sharpened as 
*’ V lb, the occasion. Some had teeth like long arrow,, others seemed os if 

!hlr ty-two pointed daggers in their mouths. Thus were tho Monkeys 
drawn up w lm« according to the colour, each lino consisting of ten millions in 
hu.idaiT, in complete order one, array. They sounded their shells, they sang war 
7 s ! 7 7" *** % s ’•'«» designs wore displayed without number fc«A 

Monk, v os ho advanced _e. led out, • Victory to Bir.ia 1 > ‘ Victory to Lslcshwanal • 

I !30 .}"7 W 7° tUit thk tl,c Mnd of them was 

dr iov ?." m u L y u r r, ™7 S " n ° topod > danced, such w.n 
t .urjoy . each Monkey resembled a red, a white, a green, a black, or a blue 

“ *’*"*“* to hi, colour. The Chiefs, such ns Raja Sugriva, Hamm.au, 
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After this Indrajit himself took to flight, and resolved to 
make the offering of honm to the god of fire, before recom¬ 
mencing tho battle. Arraying himself in red clothes and 
garlands of red flowers, lie kindled the sacred fire with twigs 
of sacred trees. Ho then sacrificed a black goat, and tak¬ 
ing its blood in an iron pot, he offered it as honm to Agni 
arid the sacrifice burned propitiously. Suddenly there came 
out of the fire a golden chariot drawn by four horses, and 
filled with every kind of weapon; and Indrojit rejoiced 
greatly, fox* ho know that when he was seated in that chariot 
he could see others whilst he himself remained invisible. 
Indrajit then mounted the chariot, and appeared before 
Rama, and ho discharged many arrows at Rama and Laksh- 
inana ; and the two brothers could not perceive him, neither 
could they discern whence the arrows came. At last Indrajic 
took tho noose which had been given to him by Brahma, 
and which was made of serpents; and be threw the noose 


Angada, Nila, Nala, and others, beyond the power of calculation, placed them¬ 
selves at the head of their respective lines Bcsido them stood Rfimu, the protect¬ 
or und supporter of them; ho inspired them with a portion of his own might) 
power. 

“ The army of Demons appointed by Bhvann marched out of the Fort; tho 
Monkeys ou beholding them could not restrain their fury; they rushed forward to 
attack them. Some hurled trees and rocks on their foes ; others confiding in their 
teeth, rushed on the Demons, who fought with oc|Uul fury. The battle was tre¬ 
mendous to tho sight; tho Monkeys at every blow called out, ‘Kama ! Itfimn 
Thousands of Moukeys fell by tho hands of the Demons, thousands of Demons 
bv the hands of the Monkeys. By each tree ten enormous giants were felted to 
the ground, by each rock hundreds of Demons were crushed to atoms. Some of 
the Monkeys spriuging on their enemies tore them to pieces with their teeth and 
nails; cadi party crying out, ‘ Strike! Strike ! KiU ! Kill! • The air resounded 
with their shouts. Millions of broken war-ears were scattered over tho plain, 
thousands of elephants, lions, hogs, and other animals, fled about covered with 
blood aiul deprived of their riders. A river flowed from the blood of the 
Demons and of the Moneys; a mountain was formed of their bodies; so great 
was the heap of bones and limbs us if an immense hill was formed in the sou. Ir. 
this manner did the battle rage until mid-day, while Rfima looked on, and beheld 
his heroes and warriors active in the combat.. He knew them to bo incarnations 
of the gods, and the reflection of his favour shone upon them ; through the bleeding 
of his kindness tho strength of each Monkey was extended a bur, dred-fold. The 
crime of Rftvana in stealing Sitvt wal about to receive its merited punishment ; his 
fortune was on the decline; when the fortune of the sovereign is lost that of his 
«rm\ becomes hopeless. A fourth part of Havana's troops were slain that day on 
the field of buttle." 
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lie two brothers, aij«l caught them in its meshes, 
.'Ucr a while the gtuls in hoaveu perceived the condition of 
fu»Tna, and they sent \ ayu. to remind him that lie was 
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Vishnu, and to advise him to call for tha aid of his own SlfffiS'ofiS.fti 

ihal G.'rura. Vayu did as ho was commanded, and Mm* 

then remembered the name of his Bird Garura; and Garura fro,u tlu ’ uoow ' 


instantly appeared before him ; and the snakes that formed 
the ties of the noose fled at tho smell of tho mighty Bird, 
and tho two brothers were released from tho fuils. Then 
Garura rose in the air, and went his way.* 

After this Havana ordered his army of IWkshasas to «h. Havana 
g uher together, and prepared to go out with them and do iS^Spi! n 
battlo against Hama. And Mandodari, who was his favourite U 
wife, tried to dissuade him, but he refused to hearken to 
her words. And he marched out of Lanka with a vast array 
of horsemen and footmen, and oiophants and chariots, and 
tlioro was a great battle ; a and the K4kshasas discharged 


against Uitma. 


3 Ga ura is worshipped as tho sacred bird upon which Vishnu is accustomed to 
riA>. Thus if wot Garni a who i * said to )iave cnrrml Krishna from Hastittapur to 
Manipura after the debut and death of Arjuna. Garura h described tin a great 
di'tourci « f vpenM, and v i . father of Jathyus, the Vulture who wan slain by 
Jiavana. The myth in the text bus n religious meaning, which is not without 
ralue. Jndrajjt was the conqueror of Indra, but still he could only gain a tem- 
,’Hirajy a->< mdaney over JMuu a by the aid of Brahma. But Brauma is inferior to 
*vl cooMipv Mtiv his noose of serpents was devoured by tho bird Garura. 
The-e pi “rilities ire a characteristic of muc h of tbo popular religious teaching 
amongst the Hindu*. It is ;* curious fact that no pious Ilindd will comm- nco 
lb >ty • ’ JUma and Lakshmaua ) - mg caught in tho noose, unless lie i < enabled 
to contSau- it to tbo happy conclusion when the two heroes are delivered by the 
sMake-devounnir Garur , A native friend was on one occasioi interpreting the 
Mtory to the author ns it appears in tho Bengalee version ; and was taken so un¬ 
well in the middle as to be unable to proceed. Ho appeared, however, the next 
day ratb*r uftrlier than usual, :u»d finished the remainder of the incident, much to 
b/3 ov n ■>.).*. i >hicf)ou, disc losing at the same time his reasons for doing so. 

* Tho appearance of lUvarm on this occasion is described in the Adhyhtma 
Xrulvjnn in the following graphic passage:—«* A thousand horses were har- 
****** to I fivann’s car, on which he deposited various weapons, the messenger* of 
fit' . As U passed through the gates thousands ■>( kettledrums and .shell* 
•^mded on the wall*, and tin shouts of his followers resembled those which will 
be heard on the hurt. day. Clouds of dust hid the sun from the Demons, in the 
like »*:ialter ra K&m.'t is ^me aled from the .ignorant. Rhrana marchod out of 
Tanka in gre.it pomp, state, and magnificer.ee; his ton heads appeared as ten 
mountains, his twenty oye as dark ovens, bis tooth as anvils, bis twenty arm* a* 
the brim dies of tho largest tree.*, bis breast as a broad terrace, his belly as an enor- 
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fiisTOftroF iioir arrows whilst the Monkeys hurled down trees, am’ 


stones, and mountains. And there were many single com 
bats, and Havana fought first with Han von sin, and then with 
Lakslunana, an (14 a.si of all with Kama. After awhile Ka a 
discharged a crescent-shaped arrow which again cut off the 
ton crowns from the ten heads of R&vana ; and Havana \\v * 
greatly ashamed, and left the field, and returned to Lank:*. 

Havana then entered his Con noil-hall, and sat upon the 
throne, and ho was much discomforted ; and lie thought upon 
the power of Kama, and sighed heavily. He then sent for 
his Counsellors, and desired them to guard the city avU the 
utmost vigilance; and lie gave orders that his brofchei 
Kiunbha-karna should be awakened from his <fecp .sleeps >ay- 


The 

ftw ikettin# and 
d'-nth of 
Kumbhft-ltanuv 


ing :—“ My brother Kumbha-karna is very brave ah.clpowor- 


KxtmordilMlISfj 
efforts to 
awaken 

I\tun^nkarna. 


ful, and I have no doubt hut that tire moment ho wake.: he 
will relieve us from the terror of Rhma: By the blessing of 
Brahma he sleeps for six months, and then wakes tip for one 
day, and tor that day he is invhioible: Awake him, there¬ 
fore, without delay: Fear him not, show him no mercy, but 
"beat him, if it be necessary; only wake him up; for of what 
use can ho be if he does not arise, and save us from destruc¬ 
tion 1 ,J 4 

At this command, the Rnkshasas prepared enormous 
quantities of flesh meat, together with garlands of flowers, 
incense and other perfumes, and carried them to the apart 
mont where Kumbha-karna lay sleeping. And they kindled 
a tiro, and threw incense thereon, and began to dance and 


mous jar, the colour of his bod) as a blue moiuvUin, bis .eyebrows and whb-kvrs ns 
black serpents. On his ten beaus he wore crowns of gold, studded with the mh< st 
gv.ma. In his twenty hands ho bore the following 1 weapo n *1. A sword; 2. a 
shield ; 3. A bow and arrows ; 4. a battle-axe; 6. a trident, 6. a buttering-rnra ; 
7. a noose; 8. a wooden club; 9. a short limes*; 10. a spear; 11. a bludgeon 
with an iron head; 12. a mace; 13. a fork; 14. a two-edged sword; 15. a 
poignard; 16. a dogger; 17- a javelin; 18. a tremendous scourge; 19tf a circle; 
20. a mace, tbo head of which was studded with long and sharp spikes. 

4 According to tho legcr.d Kumbha-karnn had practised groat au dm ties like 
h r *i brother Ilkvann. ii Inna then oflWed him a boon, upon which he ashed t<>r 
the power of long slumber; sloop being regarded by many TIt»du« as a state of 
huppim . After this Kumbha*karna slept for six months at n time; and at tbo 
expiration of every period awoke up and devoured an enormous meal, and then 
went to sleep again. 
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round his bod, but 'till be slumbered on. Then they 
b, m to b-hnke tlie gigantic Itakshasa with all their might; 
l ' 1 1 sounded iho shell of triumph in his ears, whilst 

oth< ; hu him with all sorts of weapon#, but still they 
oouhi not awaken him. They then brought in a thousand 
'iephanrs, and permitted them to walk over his body, but 
iAiii he continued sleeping. At last they brought in a num¬ 
ber of beautiful women, and directed them to sing and dance 
round his bed, and to caress him with their arms; and when 
he foil their gentle touch, and smelt the sweet fragrance of 
their lips, lie L '-mh to quiver, arid presently he opened his 
eyes, and rose up w ith a loud roaring. 

1 . i Kun bhu-karna, with eyes red with rage, demanded 
t ie region of his being awakened, aud the Ruksltasas re- 
l»; ed with joined — u O Yuvanija, you spond so much 

oi y nr time in sleep, that you know nothing of the chingel's 
which environ your elder brother: Arise now and satisfy 
you*' h‘ igerb’ So saying, tho Rakshasas spread the pro- 
v.^ions befo/o Kumbha-kama, and lie began to make a 
prodigious meal. First he took an immense quantity of 
rice and vegetables, then in four mouthfuls he devoured a 
groat many roasted hogs and deor, and then ho ate two 
thousand human beings, and drank a thousand pots of wine. 

ben be had finished, the Jtdkshasas informed him that the 
city of Lanka was threatened by two human beings and an 
army of Monkeys; and he pried out :—" Let mo go and 
devour them.” Then he proceeded to the Council-hull, and 
his stature was loftier than the walls of Lanka; and when 
the Monkeys saw him in the distance they were sore afraid. 
Jhr a.na told hi* brother Xumbha-karna all that had 
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tafc(>.»i place; and Kumbha-kama" rebuked him for having 
excited the,enmity of llama. Nevertheless Kumbha-knnm 
mounted his chariot, and wont Out against the Monkey armj, 
and P ur ' them to root; and ho crushed Sugriya. with a large 
atone, and carried him away in triumph to the city of Lank! 

Then Knmbha-karna again took the field, and Hama went 

out to meet him ; and after innch fighting Rama severed the SWnJjy itAwa, 

head of Kumbha-karua from his body, and the whole army 
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of Monkeys rent the air with mighty shouts of “Victory to 
BSmaf” " 

When Havana heard that his brother Kumhhflkkaraabad 
boon slain by Briroa, he was exceedingly grieved; but his 
son Indrajit arose and said :— u This is not a time for idle 
lamentations, for your enemies are roaring at your gate like 
lions: Behold, I will go out myself against llama, and kill, him 
and all his army,” Indrajit then determined to render him¬ 
self once again invisible; and ho drove his chariot towards 
the sacrificial pit, and ordered all things to be made ready 
for the hoina, and performed the home with the blood of a 
black goat; and the fire burnt propitiously, anti Agin took 
tho offerings with his own hands; and v/hon the sacrifice was 
completed, a chariot filled with all kinds of w. npons came 
out of the fire. Indrajit then mounted the chariot and again 
became invisible; and he returned to the field of battle, and 
dismissed his array, and ascended into tho air, and discharged 
a heavy shower of arrows upon the Monkeys ; and ho 
slaughtered thousands upon thousands, for no one : uhl tell 
whence the arrows came. Then Kama and Lah shma ta lull 
down upon the earth, and feigned themselves to be d< ui, 
and Indrajit returned in triumph to tho city of Lanka. 

After this, Hanoman and Vibhishana took torches and 
surveyed tho array of Monkeys, and found that they had heen 
desperately cut to pieces by the arrows of ludnijifc. Some 
were without heads, otheis without legs, others without arms, 
many -were dying from thirst, and sixty-seven crones of 
Monkeys were dead. Thr n Susliepa, the physician, came up 
and said to Hanuu.an :—“ Go you to tho n'or thorn mountain 
Gandha-mfidanaj and bring hither four different sorts of 
herbs which arc grow ing there.; The first will restore the 
dead to life, the second will drive away all pain, the third 
will join the broken parts, and the fourth will heal all wound s 
caused by the arrows : If you bring these herbs before sun¬ 
rise, Kama and Lakshmana and the whole army will recover; 
but if tho sun rises before, you return, nothing on earth Cun 
heal them/* Hanvtm&n replied :—“ By the blessing of Kama 
I shall accomplish this journey.” Hanuman then rose up 
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to the Simula mountain Mini swelled out His body to a pro¬ 
digious sizo, and ascended into the air, and with a mighty 
leap ho passed over mountains, forests, rivers, and cities, 
until ho came insight of the Himalaya mountains, sparkling 
with gems arid mediciriid herbs, and ho alighted upon the 
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medic Hud ridge between lvaildsaand Rishava. There Hanu- 
man looked for the herbs, but he could not find them i woun^bj by 
su he uook Up the mountain-ridge by the roots, and Carried 
it with all its inhabitants to the battle-field before Lank&. 

And Sie-hcma found the herbs : and when Hama and Laksli- 


luaiia and the Monkey ,rmy smelled the herbs, they were 
all immediately healed And TMrna praised Hanuinan; 
and Han art u thou arried. back the mountain to its proper 


< ' 

A Ti er this Havana said to lvis Counsellors :—“ All the 
Rdkshasas I send against tho Monkeys an slain upon {he up m Lank*, 
field, and mm r return to Lanka; but nil the Monkeys who 
are slain by the IMkshasas are restored to life, and are again 
ready for battle: Such a war profits me nothing: Shut 
therefore the gates of tho city, and wo will remain within* 
rhe walls/* So the gates of the city were closed, and 
Havana and his Riikshasas remained within the walls. Now 
vhen Rama saw that Havana would not come out to bat- 
tie, he commanded Jlanumau Arid the other Chiefs of the rity ° r 
Monkeys to go iuto Lankil in the night-time with lighted 
torches, and to set the city on lire , and the Monkey Chiefs 
did so. 4 Then Rfivana stun out the* two sons of Kumbha- 


kama to fight against RAtna and Lukshmaun, but they wore 
B hwn by Sugriva and Hahtiman. Then he sent out the? son 


An absurd-.-story in told in the .Rim fry into, rasreoting tho difficulty which 
ILuminau ext erieimi J in Urging the herbs to the hattlrt-field be tori' tho risirg of 
the *u.\ sexording to the direction of Smhena. Whilst Ilanuman was flying 
through tl. ,i air bo perceiv ed that tho sun vas about to mo. Accordingly ho tv- 
q ue *tvd tho fctm to < ouceal its light until he should reach Lankh, saying “ Reflect 
„p«a Rftfiw m will, nnd dread his vengeance I ’* Tho nun granted Ilunuraan’s 
re quest, and stood dill Hud did not rise till mid-day. 

* Thtoffi-h.gW laink seeing scarcely in .accordance with the previous repr- 
ent Kou of the destruction .of Lanka by Hunutnan’s tail. But such incdiudat- 
vnch* «ro by no means unfrequent in the Eindd epics, and wo easily reconciled m 
tho aaUoual mind by the arbitrary interpretations of the commentators, 
vat 1 1 24 
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SfonY ov of Khava; and he was slain by au arrow which was di 
1NI)IA ‘ charged by llama. 

When Havana hoard that) his nephews were slain, he 
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sent once again for his favourite son Indrajit, the same who 
had coinjuerod Indra; afid Indrajit a owed that he would go 
forth to the plain, and never leave it until he had rid the 
world of llama. And his mother, Mandodari prayed h.m 
not to fight against Kfmia ; but he remonstrated with her, 
and told her not to ho afraid for that he would speedily 
fulfil his vow . Ho then proceeded to a thick jungle to per- 
form a sacrifice to the god Agrii, which should ensure him 
the victory. But Lakshin an a discovered his design, and let 
fly a shower of arrows at the Bukshasas who guarded the 
place; and the Ralcshasas fled, arid the Monkeys rushed in 
and spoilt the sacrifice. And Lakshin ana am! Indrajit 
abused each other, and then i hey fought for a long while, 
until Lakshmana took the arrow which had boon given t > 
him by Jndra at the hermitage of Agastya, and repeated 
the proper mantras, and discharged it at his enemy ; and 
Indrajit fell down dead, arid his head was severed from m- 
body. Then Lakahmana and all the Monkey army roared 
like lions and shouted :— <f Victory io Luma! And Lie 
gods in heaven began to shower flowers upon tin- he.v.l of 
Lakshin ana. 

When Havana heavd that his son Indrajit vm dead b 
was seized with an agony of grief, crying out taut, he had 
now no sou to perform his funeral rites. And he ordered 
his army of Eakshasas to make ready, and early on the 
morning of the new moon he marched out of the city ; and 
ho pressed through the Monkey army until lie appronr ed 
Kama and Lak.dmuma, Then Havana and Ruma abused 
each other for awhile, and at last fell too desperately; and 
they discharged arrows at each other which broko up chariots 
or turned back other arrows, or posses <‘d many wonderful 
powers which were marvel Urn ado behold. Some arrow's wi¬ 
pe lie i m enemy to sleep, or to sing, or to dance, or to awooii 
nwav, or rendered him hungry or athirst; some had tern- 
bh mouths, such as the mouths of tigers, lions, bears, crows. 
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>, dogs* vultures, borons, and bogs; some prodneed 
strange things, suck as peacocks, snakes, Gamras, wind, 
water, fire, or rucks ; some were shaped like the sun, whilst 
o!her; resembled bells, comets, monkeys, maces, chakras* 
!. i res, swords, and hatchets. At length, after much fight ¬ 
ing, Havana took up a mace which lout been obtained by 
virtue of a sacrifice, and was infallible. And Havana threw 
this mace at Lnkshmana, and it pierced his breast, and 
} vnned him to the ground; and none of the Monkeys, lior 
Kama himself, could draw out tlm mace from the heart of 
L i kshnnimt. Hama then fought against Rasutia, and com- 
polled liim to return to his city of Lanka. 

When it was midnight, Ham:man, at the request of the 
physician Su^hena, sot out once again to bring medicinal 
herbs before snn-rise from the mountain Gaudha*m&danft, 
which should recover Lakshmana; and a Rakshasa spy car¬ 
ried the news to Havana. Then Havana sent for his undo 
Kula-nemi, and said :—“ If you can put Hanumaii to death I 
ill reward you with the half of my Raj,” And Kaln-nemi 
. cut tbut moment to the Gandha-madciim mountain, and 
a suuu d iko form of a devotee, and created a magic hermit¬ 
age upon the mountain . 7 Meantime Hanuman was passing 
through the air, and soon reached the place called Nandi- 
gr.ima, w deli worn without the city of A vodhya; and ho saw 
Blmr * i there mourning the absence of his beloved Santa; 
all-oW we: o asleep, but Bhamta was awake, and Was fanning 
the audal of Hama. Bharat,a saw Hanuman pass through 
;hc air, and would have slfot an arrow at the strange animal; 
but Ibvmrnan called out who he was, and told Bharatu all 
that had t:iken place, and then went his way to the mountain. 
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T Tbo magic hermitage is thus descrih d in the Adhy&tmn lUimbyana 
4 Fruit tr* w itxid fMwt'rs of every kind nhd colour sprang up nt his command to 
bn ra .»n» nelnnthig pwden, and bird* of «imy bui* flew about (‘haunting the praises 
of MUufl. Kid a* •Aimed tbo ftiTM of a iniuj rigorously devout, and by the 

force * f rihftttn* n: ereated others Busflftr to himself, whom he stationed in various 
parO xr.r: the appearance of being employed in devotion. Some see mod, to be 
ms n no in m it of worship, other;-, in 

toadlag holy b«> As; some wen pmyin - over rosaries consisting of a tnou.suml 
b«-:nU, and >,oim entirely nuked were employed in various occupations, in this 
n anuei 1 ho wa r 1 in expvcMtion of Hnnumaa's arrival.” 
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Now when Hanuman sot hi* Toot upon the mountain, ho. 
beheld tho hermitage of Kala-nemi and perceived Kdla- 
uorai boated like a devotee upon a deer-skin, absorbed! in 
meditation, with va?v>ns rosaries round his nook, his body 
smeared with ashes, a id his eyes closed. A form of the 
Ijiijga was before him, so that Hanuman supposed that ho 
wr a devout sago worshipping the Linga. )'rosontlv Rida- 
nemi opened his eyes and beheld Hanuman, and welcomed 
him as his guest, and conducted him to his hermitage; but 
1 hi unman would neither mko food nor drink, but would only 
bathe iir the pond which was near. Then Hanuman dipped 
his foot into the water, and it was seized by a crocodile; 
but he jumped out of the water and killed the crocodile , 
upon .which a lovoly figure arose from the body of the fish, 
arid assumed the form of a beautiful Apsara, and told him 
how she had offended the sage Daksha by her pride, and 
had been cursed by him that she should*become a crocodile 
until she should bo delivered by Hanuman. She then 
thanked Hanuman for her deliverance, at id bade him beware 
of Knla-norni, afia then took her leave and ascended to 
heaven. 

Meantime Killa-nemi being assured of the death of 
Hanuman, was pondering over the division of tho Huj of 
banka, which lmd been promised to him by Havana; when 
Hanuman suddenly appeared before him and said :— M 0 v >u 
false hermit, .1 know who you are; there is no use in your 
disguising yourself any more/ 1 So saying, Ilnmmmn tm>k 
him by the feet, nd hurled him round his head, and sud¬ 
denly let him loose ; and lie flew through tho air, and foil 
before tho throne of Havana in the Counoil-hall^of Lohku,’ to 
the utter surprise of Havana and his Counsellors.* % 

Meantime Hanuman had searched tho mountain for tho 
medicinal herbs, but could not find them; and he took up 
the whole mountain as before, and carried it to Sushena; 



Kalft-npiiii Is a Hind A Alm^char. Ho counts upon tUo pleasure to shall 
enjoy when taking halt the Raj, without considering that Haunninn may ho still 
rtlivr. To this day when a Hindu thinks of future prplit without being sure that 
h « will get iv, h r is often emu pared with Kfda*ncmi. 
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ami - u Ik :. , tick tho 1. rba, : lid bent tliom into a paste, msvoKV of 
dud pui it to the noBO of Lakslimana, and ho wat imtno- j, A * KT tv. 
diatelv honied as bo for o. Then all tho Monkeys shouted Lnl;shul . llia 
aloud :—“ Vie tony t o B&nut l ’’ hc ‘ J, ' d ' 

After this Havana sent several warriors, one after the 
other, against IMtnn, but they were all slain; and ho deter- <*««i 
mined fo go himself once again, and take tho held against 
H4ma. But before going forth he wont with joined hands 
t,, Sdl-ra, who was the preceptor of the Riikshasas, and 


implored his aid; and Sukra. taught him cortaiti mant 1 as, 
and directed him to,offer saorifioo in a secret place, find re¬ 
pent the mantras, whereupon certain weapons would come 
pin of the tire, and render him invincible ; but Sdkra warned 
him that he must observe a strict silence throughout, or the 
sacrifice would be devoid of all power. So Havana returned 
to lii- p$jj*ce, and ordered tluit the gates should he shut, 
and ho went to his own apartment, arid placed guards all 
round it, and carried the sacrificial materials into the room, 
end barred md locked the doors ; and lie dug a large hole 
the centre of tho room, and commenced tho ceremony. 

Me.”.'time Kama was informed by spies what his enemy was 
about to do; and he commanded Angada and flan liman to 
go with an army of Monkeys, and obstruct the sacrifice. 

Then the Monkeys swarmed into Lanka, and forced their 
way into the palace, and defeated the R/tkshnsa guards, and 
broke open the doors of tho Raja's apartment, and assailed 
Ituvaiui on all sides, but still ho persevered in tin sacrifice. 

Then Angada went to the inner apartment, and seizing A ni rut*111 
Mundodiri by the hair, he dragged her into the presence of m.mhI«U.i 
Kivvmia, mid ill-treated her before his face; and Mundodari 
1.,'” 1 .0 cry aloud for help, saying: — f * Behold the differ- 
,_., K0 bi tween you and your enemy Kama ! See what ho is 
doing for the' sake of his wife, and what you are doing, 
while vonr own wife is being hurt and insulted? ” At theso wm ^ 
words Ifavana was aroused, and hi abandoned the sacrifice, >iK ' ri,tc ‘ 
and drew his sword and struck a blow at Angada; and An- 
gada haying spoiled! the sacrifice, relinquished his hold of 
Mandodari, and returned with the other Monkeys to Rama. 
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Then Mandoaar again irnplpred tier husband to mhfcohis 
submission to Ihinm. but to was still. inexorable, an&rosolut 
to take tho field. 

Now, when Havana was going forth to the battle, ho met 
his sister Stirpa-naklid, and turned away from her; and she 
was enraged, and cursed him, saying :—“ As you have 
turned awav from me without sufficient cause, you shall never 
again return from the field of battle.” But It A van a heeded 
not her words, but went forward in his chariot, and dr vo 
t ho Monkey army before him, until ho came into the 
presence of Rama; and the god J.nclm, looking down from 
heaven, and seeing that Kama was without a chariot, sent 
him his own chariot with Matali for his charioteer, together 
witjx his own armour and weapons. Then Rdma and Ivavnna 
fought on equal terms for a long while, and some times the 
victory inclined to the side of Itdvana, and sometimes to tho 
side of Kama. At last Havana became fatigued, and could 
no longer draw his bow, and ho dropped down in his chariot, 
and his charioteer seeing him in that condition drove him 
, back towards Lanka, When Havana recove red his senses, 
lie ordered his charioteer to return to the hold, and there 
ho renewed the battle with Kama ; and the conflict became 
very desperate. At length after much fighting, Kama took 
up a sharp arrow and cut off one of Ravamris heads , btm no 
sooner did the liciui fall upon tho ground than anchor 
sprung up in its room. When they had fought together 
this way without intermission for seven days and nights, 
Mafc&li the charioteer advised Kama to take up tho Brahma 
arrow and discharge it at Havana, as Ttumna was destined 
to die by no other weapon. Accordingly Kama took from 
his quiver the arrow which Brahma had made in former 
times from the spirit of all the gods, and which Indra had 
left for Kama in the hermitage of Agastya. Kanin, thou 
propitiated the Brahma arrow by suitable mantras, and dis¬ 
charged it at lldvuna; aud it entered his breast, and eamo 
out of his back, aiul wont- to the ocean and washed itself, 
and then returned to the quiver of Kama. Meanwhile 


Havana, fell to tho ground and expired; arid tho god- 
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SKV, .rid prau *1 R.\n i as Virfhau, in that lie L. .1 slum that pa.-^ 
ov a Hava na, who would otherwise have caused their deatnic- 

non* ' 

T!k‘ scorn'S in the fotogoirig narrative ot tho x 
bet ween Mm a and Rdvana, the besiegers and the g^ jg^ 
besieged, ,-an bo realised with comparative ease. 

T!,< .ririie; of Ifeima were encamped upon a plain ov ^ ra " m ' otll ‘ 

on fliB dr.auof Hlvunn are tho* dowriUfd in the Adliyfitnm 
na :i(iv.nu>: -«< The rho.it of victory, and .the cry of • Mu, thy prtnpcnty endew 
for nffloun.l, d through thu conquering annuls. They erectt.1 1 ‘' n “J 

triumph, and laughing uo l rejoicing they dm.rod around. I he god* nhowered 
dor. 0 p.irij.... :Wora on lltunn audbo.lt their kettledrum.;. the (Itmdlmnit 
«ro<k up -heir musical instrument*; the .Vpuom* dwce.1 before Mmu. * ho go. 

of RAmi; their jov won unbounded. Hi ring this period, a ... i«H flutn , 
i.rioht ns the sun, issued from the mouth ot Bhvui.a, and in tho ».gl.t ol nil pro 
,.. m it i n:,.ted into RJuou's foot. Tho gods thou dcscendmi to tho phim and pud. 

th >. a 'ions to ftfcMd, toying P"»i» >" ul «»'«? ,M *“ th « e > ? ^ • bl *f‘ 

.< oi. : .,-iug be up,,., thy Monlt.ys; we this day luwo bom wliev.nl from tho 
h md of the oppressor, wo nro restored to now life/ They communed, however, 
among AxmmUm, saving • This RAvona wm the destroyer of the and of 

i„<i lh ihrnaiiH who worshipped God, the persecutor of the gods < he violator of 
other mcn^s wit the rnever yet ha* been, nor v. ill then: over he any one who 

committed such enormous crimes yet have we *een hi* soul enter into tho foot of 
Ubma, to obtain that distinguished degree of salvation which thou* who puss 
nitric 1 of a,.-* in worship an 1 in meditation cannot hope to acquire How cun # 
acaomt for this wonderful event?' KtauK the mg* who had attended to 

their convers ation, then addrwsid the gods ai follows • — 

, aj , ui to me, ye spirits of hcaVen 1 while l explain this cim.nistance. 

IUr. ana, though outwardly bearing the appearance of enmity towards Itftnia, ever 
worshipped him in his heart, and rememborod his name. lit listen' a with pious 
vni-!m to the history of Itfcma’s wondrous work* ; he feared him j h« has this day 
i, ^vcl his (U ath from the hand of B.« na : On his sonVs quitting U mortal frame 
i». Ubehl tb* full term of Jtfcma standing before him, and hi» sins, hew great 
^ vr they might be, were remitted : It ought not to ho a matter of Hurpn* that 
he should obtain so distinguished ft mark of salvation : If any one, easting an evil 
, ,, , thf r Wiofl* and on the wive* of others, through fear er frith pronounce* 

O nnnie K.\ma, he will instantaneously he purified from sin, and ut hit death 
hs v iU tin i a pla ce prepared for him in nn abode diflicult even for the gods U» 
ir. ii. Btfjb v ip be his s'. ' -a!io utters the nan. ( 11 tana; of the truth of th.ti 
rir nr tnoc there< uinot exist a doubt. ... , . , e 

»* l-uma, having exterminated RAvane, stood on the plum in the height ot 
hruuty md of glory. In hi* left hand in held hi* bow, in his right an arrow 
whuli In* was returning to the Quiver. IfU hair, braided in a knot on the crown 
of his head, .idorm d hi* ton h ad, and tho splendour of hi* countenance sUV|KH<wd 
th» light oi the Him mid moon.*’ 
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maidan without tlio city, and there the battles ap¬ 
pear to have taken place ; whilst R&vaua remained 
within the city, where be directed the sorties which 
were made by the Ihikshasa army, and overlooked 
l ho combats from the roof of his palace. When, 
however, Rama and Lukshmana escaped from the 
noose of Indrajit, Havana took the field in person, 
and engaged in turns with Hanuman, Lukshmana, 
and Rfinia; but lio seems to have suffered so much 
on that occasion that lie did not again go without the 
city walls until his cause had been rendered desperate 
by the deaths of bis brother Kumbha-kojun and his 
son Indrajit. The battles in general, like those in 
the Malm Bh&rata, involve a large number of single 
combats, in which most of the exploits performed 
are of a supernatural character. Many weapons an¬ 
al so used which arc said to have been endowed by 
the gods with supernatural powers. In this direc¬ 
tion indeed the Hindi! bard has indulged in marvel¬ 
lous flights of fancy. Rama and Lukshmana are said 
to have been caught in a noose which was made of 
snakes, from which they are delivered by a sacred 
bird, who is known in India as a dovourer of snakes, 
and who is invested with a divine character as the 
vehicle of the god Vishnu. Arrows arc described of 
the most fantastic forms. One shaped like a mace 
pierces the breast of Lakslunaiui; another shaped 
like a orescent carries away the ten crowns of 
Havana. Mantras or incantations aro uttered over 
the charmed arrow before it is discharged; a su¬ 
perstitious practice which is evidently of Kmh- 
manical or priestly origin. The consecration of 
weapons by divine rites, and the utterance of spells 
or prayers over the consecrated arms, are customs 
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'vTlWi would naturally exist amongst a credulous and 
priest-ridden people; inasmuch as they directly tend 
i,o increase the power of the priestly hierarchy, and 
to establish their authority over the Avarrior class of 
tlie community. Besides the belief in the efficacy 
of mantras, there appears to have been another belief 
which was equally well calculated to exalt the au¬ 
thority of the priesthood: namely, faith in the 
ellioaey of certain sacrifices to secure the victory over 
an enemy. lu this respect the sacrifices offered by 
Indrajit and Rdvana arc very remarkable; and it 
should be borne in mind that these warriors perform 
such religious rites, not as patriarchal heads of a 
family or community, but as actual B rail mans, the 
descendants of the sage Pulastva. As regards, how¬ 
ever, Jndrajit’s offering of the blood of a black goat 
to Agni. tbe deity of lire, tliorc appears to be some 
difficulty. In the hymns of the Itig-Voda there seems 
to be no reference to the sacrifice of goats to Agni, 
but only tot the presentation of such simple offerings 
i - ghee, soniaAvine, cakes, parched barley, and other 
similar materials. In all probability the deity to 
whom blood offerings were made was a god or god¬ 
dess of war, wlib is generally supposed to delight in 
slaughter, and who consequently may bo propitiated 
by the sacrifice of animals or even of human beings. 
Such practices were not unknown to the ancient 
Syrians, ns is evidenced by the horrible story of the 
King of'Mbab, who offered up his eldest son as a 
burn'.-offering upon the city Avail in tbe presence of 
a besieging army. In India such offering's have 
been generally made to Kill; the most blood-thirsty 
deitv in the Hindu pantheon; and it may bo re¬ 
membered that during IJyder’s war against the 
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Pc5l%ar8 ui the neighbourhood of Mysore, the I oligiu 
of Chittledroog had set. up a shrine to Kali on the 
highest part of his citadel, to whom the heads of 
slaughtered enemies were offered in profusion, in tin- 
firm belief that so long as these bloody offerings were 
duly made, the place could never fall. 

The substitution of Agui for Ivdlfintho suciiliecs 
of Indrajit is also rendered probable by the following 
circumstuncos. According to tin 1 fancy ol the Hindu 
bard, the sacrifices of Indrajit were performed, not 
so much for the direct purpose of ensuring victory, 
;,h for that of rendering himself invisible during hi 
attacks upon Rama’s army. The god of fire is not 
merely the deity who blaz.es at the domestic hearth, 
or upon tho sacrificial altar ; but tin deity ct light, 
of every description, who sometimes in the form ot 
lightning conceals himself in the clouds, and thus 
readers himself invisible. Consequent!}, :r ' *h 
poet represented Indrajit as becoming invisible 
through the efficacy of sacrifice, it was Accessary to 
represent him as sacrificing not to the deity o( war, 
but to that god who possessed tho power of render¬ 
ing himself invisible. Tho sacrifice ot Havana 
seems to have referred more directly to victory : and 
its efficacy was evidently admitted by Runm, inas¬ 
much as its performance excited Rama’s alarm, and 
every effort was made for its obstruction. 

A belief in the power of sacrifice to secure victory 
must have added largely to the authority and in¬ 
fluence of the priesthood in ancient times. In the 
present day it is explained that such power has been 
neutralized by the national transgressions ; that it 
has in ft great measure passed away on account of 
the growing want ot respect for the Itrahmaiucal 
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to the mcrbasmg disregard of caste observ¬ 
ances and othcv rules and regulations insisted upon 
by tlie SastniH. Indeed there seems to be no other 
way from an Hindu point of view by which it is 
possible to account for the inelficacy of Brahrnanieal 
sacrifices in the faco of British Artillery and 
bayonets. But in olden time, when the Kshntriyas Ancioatbeium 
were a conquering race, the belief in the efficacy of 
sacrifice was universal and unquestioned; and thus 
it s that the obstruction of Havana’s sacrifice is re- 
pi riled as one of the most critical scones in the nar¬ 
rative of the war. 


The .story of the awakening’ of Kumbha-karna is votu\*t\ty <r 
chiefly remarkable on account of its extreme popu* Kumbh^ >f 
larity with the Hindus. In all dramatic j*e present a-* Mrna * 
tions of the siege of Lanka, the huge .slumbering giant 
is one of the favourite characters; and in this re¬ 
spect he is almost a rival to Hanuman with the burn¬ 
ing tad. Indeed immoderate powers of eating or Opacity for 
sleepl. g hus * always boon a subject of mirth with 
a primitive people ; and Kumblm-karna is a pun- u ' lrt!l 
fomimie exaggeration of both capacities, which 
never fails to bring clown shouts of laughter from 
young and old. 

It is however bv no means improbable that the 
episode of Kumbha-karna was originally intended 
a- satirical hit at the Buddhist dogma of NirvAna; 
and that the heavy slumbers of tho gluttonous giant 
are a caricature of that state of eternal rest for the 
soul, which in the teachings of Sftkya Muni was 
n presented as tire acme of felicity, and the final aim 
of even true follower of Buddha. 

The remaining portion of the narrative is so 
largely mixed up with supernatural matter, that 
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much of what lias been retained might have hoe i 
omitted from the present version without detriment 
to the story. Glimpses of the original tradition ore 
however occasionally perceptible, s in tin account 
of the ill-treatment of the wife of RAvawi by the 
Monkeys, which is related with considerable am¬ 
plifications in the Rdiu&yana. Moreover, riot with¬ 
standing* the mythical character of many of the 
incidents, they are deeply enshrined in the memories 
of the Hindu people; and consequently serve a* 
illustrations of that love of the marvolh us, which is 
peculiar to an ignorant and credulous population, 
and which has indeed been carried to such an extent 
as to induce some European critics to dismiss the 
whole mass of Hindu legend as mere fable or 
allegory. 




OH VITER XXIII. 


TRIUMPHANT RETURN OF RAMA. 

The story of the RAmAyana roaches its climax histoka op 
in the (loath of Havana. The women of the deceased n»r iv. 
Haia indulge in hitter lamentations over the remains «r 
of their departed lord ; but otherwise tho an- is tilled 
with the rejoicings of gods and men and all living - 
creatures, who alike exult in tho downfal of RAvana 
and iho victory of RArae. . Here, according to 
Kuropean ideas, tho poem would ho brought to a ■' "'' 

uatuial conclusion with tho restoration ot the. faith¬ 
ful wife to her devoted husband, and the triumphant 
return of the happy pair to the city of Ayodhya, 
there to be enthroned as Raja and Rani. Rut one 
hidden sore still remained, which may have hud its 
origin in some Brahnmnical scruple of the Hindi! 
bard, hut which more probably found a place in the 
original tradition, and fostered as a sad reality in the 
jealous breast of Rama. Situ, although really as ncun.itvn. 
pure us snow, had nevertheless resided many months 
in the palace of RAvana, and had been touched, 
however involuntarily, by a man who was not her 
husband. Tho ideas of physical chastity which 
prevail amongst tho Hindus have already been indi¬ 
cated ; and now they will receive a further illustra- 
tration from the cruel coldness which Rama ex¬ 
hibited for a while towards his faithful and devoted 




wife. Jn this portion of the story tin* estrangement 
is aaid to have been only of a temporary character•; 
and after a touching ordeal FUtna took Sfta to ins 
bosom, and the royal pair proceeded in joy and 
triumph to the city of Ayodhya. IIow far tins hap¬ 
piness proved to be lasting will bo gathered tort t ie 


Nmntt-Wnof tVie 
orcbftl of Sit k 
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subset juont chapter. 

The narrative of the ordeal of Situ, and the 
triumphant return of Rama and Sit a to the city oi 
AyodhyA, may now bo related as follows 


Tnrner-lntion# 
oi Vibhilh^na. 


haimmUtious 
of the widows* 
\>f Uavtvnft. 


J.ivmenU'CionH 
of MautloUarb 
YihhVahnna ro« 
im« v*>m the 
WRIOVIH )t 
Ua ami. 


W hen Vibhlslmna saw that his brother Havan.i wvt 
slain, lie foil down by the dead body, and began 1o hue. el 
loudly. Meanwhile the tiding that Jhivuna was dead 
reached the inner apartments of the palace at Lank;, and 
jJt the wives of R&vana came out ot the pahu e with i >>- 
hovelled hair and loose garments, and went out of V- 
northern gate of the city, beating their breasts with their 
hands. When the women saw the dead body of 
lying prostrate upon Iho ground, they fainted away, hot 
after some time they V.-covered, and began to caress mu 
as though ho had been alive. One would embrace him, 
another would tafce up ono of his arms, and put. it rmu.d 
her neck, another would put his .end to her breast, another 
would place his foot upon her bosom, another placed one ol 
his heads in her lap, whilst others laid their heads upon ns 
breast. A11 of them then began to cry What misera > e 
wretches are wo to lose such a husband \” Whilst the 
lamentations of Mandodari, who was the 'hiel limn, rose 
above them all. And lUma wns touched by her > 
ami desired Vibhlshana to take the women hack to bio 
inner apartments, and to perform the funor.d r:te» for his 
brother Riivana. And Vibliishnna took away the women, 
ne.l returned to tUum. ami said:—“This Havana was my 
enemy; ho kicked me before all his Council, and 1 have 
tlwnvlbre no desire to per foam hi* funeral coreimmy.’' 
Hama replied I am much grieved to hear these woiy.s 
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Ircr ^ .. - . : K vnno is now dead., and ho is therefore no history of 
longer your enemy, but your elder brother, and it is proper \ v . 

for vou to i4rforrn dl his funeral rites/’ So \ ibiushaiui— 

* > i n i Vibhishfij i 

listened t* tho commands of Kim a, and performed all tho perform* .tha 

. ron«writci 

fomoial ceremonies of his elder brother iinvaua, with the 
i*i unclear and magnificence which befitted the Rnja of Lanka. 


When the days of the mourning were over, Kfima threw intfaiUitton of 

, , , •« yibhi«h»nH m 

If his war-dross, and dismissed Matah with swoet words, tiioiiaj of 
and directed him to drive back the chariot of Indra to his 
master. Ha then commanded that Vibhisluvna should bo 
installed Raja of Lankd; and when this was done, ho ro- 
o icstod Vihhlshana to bring Sita from the Aaoka garde a. 

Then Vibhfshana went- away in great delight, and com- vibhwhimnnon* 

, , , Uuot* Situ to 

manned thousands of women to attend upon, ftitn, and to ha 
dross and adorn her. When all was ready, a litter was 
brought to the entrance of the Asoka garden, and Site took 
leave of Saram&, tho wife of Viblushona, who had attended 
upon her ever since Lor own husband had been exiled by 
Havana. And ftitd speko affectionately to Saraoii, and Siur* prtui# 
gave thanks for all the services and favours which ft arum a 
hal rendered her during her captivity. Situ thou took 
leave of the e ther women, and entered tho litter, and in this 
manner she wan carried from the Asoka garden to tbo plain 
without the city. Now as the litter approached tho camp 
of K&ma, all the Monkeys gathered round to see Sita; and 
Kama commanded that she should alight and walk, so that 
the Monkeys could sec her ; and Slt& did so. When Sin! sit* r-m. ™ u»< 
entered the presence of fidma, she stood with joined hands, Em<mfoot. 
and bowed down to hi ; feet; but Kdma heeded her not, and 
*pofee with harsh words, saying:—“ I have killed all my m* 

enemies; and 1 have delivered you from captivity; and now 
hat I have removed my shame I care not to behold you : I 
can never again receive you as my wile, for you have lived 
in the house of Havana/’ 

Ar these cruel words of Rama, the eyes of Sita became 
real with,fire, and raising her m^onlike face, she said :— 14 0 
Mahilwja, I do not deservo tho harsh language which you 
have uttered to me: I swear by my own virtue that I am 
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e’-itsfo ami unpolluted : [f you bad formed a wish to oust mo 
aside, you should have told tno so long ago, that I might 
Have put myself to death, and thus have been spared this 
indignity.” 

Sifcfl then turned to Lakahmana and said :— i( 0 you, who 
are the younger brother of my husband*! prepare for we a 
funeral pile that I may put an end to all my sorrows by 
entering tho lire.” Lukshmana looked at Kama for his 
commands, and Rama assented; and L&kshruatta prepared 
a funeral pile, atul set it on fire. Then Hthi offered up her 
players to Agni, o Rama, to her father and mot he •, and 
then to the father and mother of her husband y and she 
entered the fire in the presence of all the inhabitants of 
LanlcA and the whole Monkey army. Then 1 all present re¬ 
proached. Kama, and Rama became lost in grief uid his 
mind wavered to and fro, and ho said <r Mac! with rage 
I have committed a great sin : Having delivered t-Un after 
so much trouble and pains, 1 have become the cause of her 
untimely death: I reproached her for nothing: 1 *dmU 
never find such a faithful wif* again.” At this moment the 
gods and tho (Hnulharvas appeared in the air, and Kama 
beheld his own father Dasaratha amongst them ; and Ibbnu 
bowed down his head to tho gods. Thou, whilst ad were 
gj./ung ttpon the funeral pile, the god Agni came forth cut, 
of the flame, bearing Slta upon his knees as his own 
daughter; nnd she was more beautiful than ever she had 
been before. And Agni gave her to Rime, and said.— 
(< Take her ns your wife ! She is without u stain ! 1 know 

tho hearts of all, and had she the shadow of a sram upon 
her chastity, diu would never ltnvo passed iu safety from 
me.” And Rfmu took his wife, and said :— u I knew thm 
my beloved Ska Was chaste and true, but 1 put her to the 
test lost men should blame me, nnd now Tarn free from all 
censure.” Vml Kama took Sffcii by the hand, and made her 
sit upon his left, hlo upon his own throne; and Hanumnu 
o'lVenuf flowers to Kama and Ska, and all tho Monkeys ana 
all the gods did tho a.;me. 1 A.‘ter this Dasurathe pronounced 

i Thv *torv of Sttfc’s ordeal i« fwmtnvhat hitforetitly told in the Adliy&tina 
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on Ili’h *' in It urn n, and then timed accompanied 
by frht* gods to the abodes of bliss. 

Wxt tnorniiiir Viblasluwut, who was now Raja of Lanka, 
prayed Rama to abide tjfcj* t* wliilo in that city; but Rdma 
said . My exile of fourteen years is drawing* to a close, 
.0 (1 J must return, with all speed to Ayodhya: My brother 
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ilkmkytna, f.' wilHn . ‘ ri from the following' extract 41 Sltfi burst intot^aiai at 
the upland repr* bum of life nut, who then tutid to takshmuna :—* Prepare with* 
out (b lur n large fro that I may oust Sltfi into it to prove her chastity, and 
whether rthv has cuntimnd continent; she him dwelt a long time in the bouse of n 
i'etnon ; it is thee torn necessary that, the purity of her mind nud body should be 
ascertained’ 

“ 1 akshmana, conceiving lUma’i design, prepared a tire, and when ready ho 
in fenced him, on which Rhma remained silent, Slt6, acquainted also with her 
h tshandV intentions, ro«n up and having mode her obeisuitce to Buna iho 
(liv.incid toward a the Hro, The gods assembled in the heavens; the Monkeys and 
inhabitant-* »f l.ank& stood by the fire to behold the event; the Brftbmnns and 
other* of the. four castes looked on. 8itk then raiding her bunds bowed to the 
<[>• Mt/o s, Sii approached the flames, and paying her adorations to the god of 
Vio , itiii.* ilvtw nddnwaed him :-~‘Thou, Firi ! . rt comprehended imd included in 
»U thing* i» this world; from thoo uothing can he concealed: If 1 have never 
me! in thought, word, or deed ; if the recollection of Kbiuu hu* nto er even for an 
instant frayed from my mind , if my tongue has never ceased pronouncing hia 
nan o ; if 1 ha\<-never entertained a thought of any other matt but Hama: if all 
that l ha-c suid be just and true, 1 ahull enter into and paw through thy element 
with »ut sustaining the least injury: I call on thee, god of Fire! to bear witness 
■ mv tr ih, and to do away that shamo which has fallen on me.’ Having thus 
«poU*u she (Hit-red into the tire with umiauuu d steps. There is nothing in this 
\ irhl that purities equal to tire. The gods from the heavens beheld with aston- 
idiment this wonderful event ; they said to each other :—* Lot us bear witucF * to 
ihc - hi«' i;ty and purity of Bilk, that her sorrow* muy be done away, rind that the 
praises of Khrua’s name may be spread abroad throughout all ages.’ 

4 Tie; thirty• three ororos of the celestial spirits assembled in the heavens to 
behold th ordeal of Sltfis chastity, and sung the praises of Rama. BnilinM 
then i« hcjmed from his four months tho noble endowment* and praises of Rbma. 
When Brahma hud concluded the repetition of Kama’s praises, the god of Fire 
ro*e from the Haines, bearing Silk on his knees, as if she hud been his daughter, 
clothed in r* d garments arid adorned with jewels. Tho god of Fire advanced 
towards TIAmft, who is tho witness and observer of tho universe, and who had ap¬ 
point- d him to provo tho chastity of Silk, and thus addressed him :—‘Thou, 0 
Lord! didst entrust the real SBb to my care; thou didst through thine own 
power create a <le.lu.sivo form resembling her, which form RkVuna carried off. 
Him hi t thou slain with his children and hi* kindred ; thou host rendered light 
the burden of the world. The. fictitious form has disappeared ; receive from my 
hands the real Sith, whom thou didst confide to my care/ It ft mu then paid his 
adorations to the god i f Fire, from whose hand* he joyfully received hi* beloved 
Silk. Ho pin* ad her oh his knee, and clipped her with sincere affection to a in 
bos un. The gods beholding the joy of Iikma filled tho heavens with their 
acclamation*, and god came in turn and paid his adoration* to Bkrua/’ 
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Bharata has vowed that he vviUentcr the ffre uhjofU .1 return 
immediately after my exile has been fulfilled.' >} Alter this 
pfim Commanded Lnk.slmmna to destroy the bridge of 
rocks, lost there should be constant strife between the peo¬ 
ple of the Island and the people ot the Main. And Kama 
ordered the Paskpaka chariot to be made ready, in ordn 
f.ha■ ho migfht return to Ayodhya with his wife Sitd. Then 
vSe rriva and all clio Monkeys, and Vibheshanu a nr! all tin* 
Rakshasas, prayed Rama that they might behold his in• 
auguration at Ayodliyd ) and Rama bade them all ascend 
the Pushpaka chariot,* and ho mounted the chariot li&ewiso, 
together with his beloved Situ, and the chariot rose high in 
the air, and flow towards tho north. And llama described 
to Slid the field of* battle In which he had foie, lit neainst 
Havana; and ho pointed out to her all the places whither 
he had journeyed from the day when Havana carried her 
away from tho hermitage at PanchuvatT. 

Now on tho fifth day, after the expiration of the four¬ 
teen years of Rama’s exile, tho chariot Pnahpaka arrived at 
the hermitage Of the sage Bharadwdju, which was . X 
Pmydga, near tho Ohitra-kuta mountain; and the sag* 
welcomed Rama, and informed him how his brother Miaruta 
passed his days in a pit without tho city ol Ayodhya, reign¬ 
ing in tho presence of Rdma's shoos, Subsisting on fruits and 
roots, lying on the bare earth, and allowing tho hair of his 
head to grow into knots. Hharndwaja also informed Ham i 
that Bharat* would put himself to death on tho morrow un¬ 
less he heard that his elder brother was returning U 
Ayodhyd ; so R&ma sent a swift messenger to inform him of 
his arrival, and prevent Iris entering the fire. 

Then the sago Bharadwdja summoned tho divino archi¬ 
tect Yiswakarnm, and desired him to prepare lodgings am 
entertainment for all the Monkeys and Bears. The sag.* 
then conducted Kama, Lakubmana, and Bftfi, to his own 


* Thu ehnrlot lurnoi i’nifcj.akn hnil born originally ftbt4Uiu*d by fCuvom from 
fbe grwit i$<m! Sir ft, aA'tbr reward* of uis austerities but ft&v&sui biul deprived 
Kuv -r i..f the chariot and .c. propria tol it to his own use. 
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t bof< i ; e th i m fvn ^ r;ots, aikI water; for Rnma 


roi'usitl to partake of sweetmeat* until ho had 


brotUor BUamta, 3 


Next morning ltama despatched Hanumaii to inform 
(ftilm, the liliil Raja, of Ins arrival, and also to go on to 
Avodhy/i, ami carry the glad tidings to Bha rata. Then 
Hanuman went Ris way and told Gulin of the coming of 
lu.ma arid Guba gave himself up to delight, and Ins whole 
city was filled with rejoicings, llomiman then proceeded 


8 The entertainment of the Monkeys and Boars at the hermitage of Bharnd- 
*.,ja oet ?pu** .iii important plow in th- Bengali verriun of the K&mtyana, n.\d 
i.iiij la reproduced here us a curious illustration of tho modern Hirdft sense of 

humour >f* 

Sow Viswaknnna prepared the lodgings for tho Monkeys and Bears in the 
twinklim of an eye. And hundreds of beautiful damsels wont forth to attend 
upon tic guests; hut tho Monkeys and Ik tire were affrighted at, them, and fled 
.. A ny, and i Hmbeu the tree 1 and began to grin. The damsels thru pacified thorn, 
iji g - * Why are you feoVful of m ? At the command of Bbu&dwhja wu have 
cone hithtr to attend upon you: Bathe yourselves therefore,and array yourselves 
'*'• tho rich Appnhil and ornaments wu have brought for you : Then eat und drink 
to your heart’s content, and behold us dance and sing before you, and wo will 
pass tlio night with you.* At theca word* tho Monkeys and Beni* were greatly 
d'diyi.^-d, and tluy all came down from the tn s, and permitted them solves to bo 
bathed and perfumed. They then took up tho ornaments, but u* they knew not 
how to put them on, some of thorn began to wear anklets; on their heads, whilst 
put bracelets on their waists, and necklaces on their feet; and when they 
ha nd tha* tho jewels would not suit, they tuthod them to piece* in theiv Anger, 
jm-i threw them away. At length when the time for eating arrived, the Monkuys 
ard Bears were allowed rich carpets of gold, but wore afraid to sit upon them be- 

of their richness; so they lifted up the carpets ami placed them upon 
tiu ir heads, and >oated themselves upon the bare earth. Then, when they saw 
trie different kinds of provisions that wot© placed before them, they first tjwtexl tin 
nuiv ;nt dishes, and were, afraid to partake of any more, thinking that they might 
be f ’wonous. Then they threw away of the sweetmeats, because the » rt- 
Mjublcd coiled snakes; ami they mistook others for stones; and in this ridicules 
manner they brought their repast to a close. Then tlio attendant damsels ex- 
i'rinod to tlm Monkeys and Bears tho nature of the different kinds of •wcettn- ;*N t 
•cl th \r fi ll to and itadad sumptuously. Betel was next served to them; but 
. n th y had chewed a little, and saw what they thought was blood issuing’fiom 
t' *iv souths, they were greatly alarmed. and feared that Bhi.radwkja dtrired to 
put them secretly to death; but the attendant dnnweb counselled them tow'ipj 
their mouthy after which their lean? were over. When thev had fjnuhed tho 
f *y l thv r <* n ^r©a tl C flopping Apartments, and saw their own reflections in the 
; and they prt pari4 for tattle cud brok • nil. t/w yintui in. rim at^ .npl to 
dght the r Own elections, and then the. matter >v •> ck plained, to them, cud tiiuv 
n : red to mt. M 
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with alt speed to Ayodhyil, ami Rima folldMred''shortly after- 
u uvdU, and wa • received with all j»y by Goha, and tli ■ \ tot k 
hi :a leave and departed for AyodhyA 

Meantime Bharata had heard from Hauuman that buna 
was approachingj and ho summoned Vnsiahtlia and all Ins 
other Counsellors, and imparted to them the welcome r.ev ; 
and he ordered the follow, ig proclamation to he made known 
throughout the city by the beating of drums —“ Know all 
men that Rama is returning from bis exile; that to-day he 
is with Raja Guha, and that to-morrow morning ho will enter 
Ayodhya: Cast aside all sorrow and grief, and prepare i 
receive Kama : Let the whole city bo adorned, and let worship 
be offered to every god: Let every horse and elephant am. 
chariot be got ready, and let every man go out to meet 

ltdnia on his return to Ayodhyd.” 

When the people of Ayodhyi hoard this proclamation 
they rejoiced with exceeding joy. They Weeded and leve lled 
all the streets and roads, and swept them very clean, and 
watered them with sandal water, and strewed thorn with 
flowers, and planted trees and betel nut on each Side of the 
highway. And they placed golden pots of water at the foot 
of each tree, with branches of mangoes in the months of the 
pots, and woa-nuts upon thorn; and the necks of the pots 
were adorned with garlands. All the houses were mm <* 
clean in like manner, and music sounded on all sides, am 
many coloured flags waved in the air throughout the city. 
Thou the whole array of the Raj marched out of the o»ty, 
ami every one was hippy, and arrayed in a rich dr"as. 
wont the chariots newly painted, then the elephants m 
caparisoned, then the horses with embroidered saddles, ml 
last of nil the infantry. All the women of Ayodhya pui ’* 
their best clothes to receive Bima; and every man placed 
auspicious things, such as plantains, mangoes, and pot ot 

•water, before his own door. 

When the news of these preparations reached the ears of 
Kaikeyi, and she heard thft Rama was about to return to 
Ayodhya, she rejoiced exceedingly; and she wen* to the 
apartment of Kunadya, and w,s received with every re- 
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"Next morrii’, •* Kausalyd and Kaikcvi, and nil the 
ludu and women of the palace, prepared to go forth and 
t k of Ibrnm, some in chariots, and some in carriages drawn 
• >y bnIFeks At the same time nearly all Ayodhyd went) 
out in procession to Nandigramn to receive llama. First 
went the musicians sounding different instruments of music, 
then followed the dancing-girls, then the singing-men ami 
tinging-women, then the courtesans, then the heralds, 
eulogists, and bnrds, and then the Br&hmans ringing Vedic 
hymns with Vnsishtha at their head. After them went 
the people of the city of Ayodhya, carrying even' sort of 
suspicions thing, sacli as curds, parched paddy, garlands, 
ghee, flowers, fruits, red powder, and other festive articles. 
It nr them went Bharata carrying the sandals of Rama upon 
his head, with the royal umbrella spread over the sandals, 
and two men fanning the sandals with milk-white chdina- 
ras ; and Bharata was surrounded by the Ministers aud 
(riunsellors of the Raj, and by all the Rajas who had como 
to Ayodhyd to welcome back Hama. 

Meantime Rim a had* taken leave of Raja Guha, and was 
on his way to the city of Ayodhyd, when he mot with the 
mighty proevsrion which had como out to meet him. Anri 
ad those* who accompanied Bharata cried out with a loud 
shout:— 4< There is Hdma returning from liis exile.” And 
Rama and Bharata approached each other, and embraced 
<*a;h other with their arms; and Rama fra id to hr brother; 
—“Is all well with your Raj, and your subjects, and with 
my mothers ? ” And Bharata replied :— u All is well 1 ” 
Bbarivta then greeted Lakshin ana, and Rama greeted 
iSatrughna and his father-in-law Jan aka. And Vasishtha and 
all the other Brahmans came forward with grass and grains 
in their hands, and blessed Rama, and said :—“ Now that you 
have served the gods by killing their great enemy, it is the 
deriro of all that you take your Raj, and seat yourself upon 
the throne of your father.” And all tho people shoute d 
1 Victory to Rdma ! ” And Raipa went and bowed down to 
ho feet of his ait)ther Kausalyd, and to the feet of his 
mot hcrs-in-lav, Sumitra and Kaikoyi; and they embraced and 
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vvept aloud for joy. Tb n when they reached Naudit/rninu 
Kama dismissed tho chariot Pushpuka, and bade i t rot urn to 
Kuveva, who was its former master; ami Bhurata prayed 
J ,ma to imdortako the charge of the Raj; and R&tna 
agreed, but commanded Bharat a to become once again re¬ 
ndu oiled to liis mother luiikeyi, and to treat her with the 
same kindness as ho had done before the exile. 

After this Kama and his brothers wore anointed with 
flagrant oils, and bathed in perfumed water; and they 
cast aside their dresses of bark, and put on yellow gar¬ 
ments, and adorned them selves with every variety of orna¬ 
ments; and Slid was arrayed in like manner by the ladies of 
lit > palace. Then Bhurata commanded that all the chariot? 
and Ivorsos and elephants and litters should be hrough 
up; and Rflnia directed the Monkeys to select what convey¬ 
ances they pleased. 1 Rhma then took Slt-d in his own 
chariot, and placed her by Ins left side; andSatrughna held 
the royal umbrella over their heads; and Haim mar and 
Lakshumna fanned them, with fans of rich cmbrciidered julk 
cloth; and Sugriva and Vibhislmna waved the cl rim eras on 
either side, whilst Jambuvat and An gad u in like manner 
wared the peacocks* tails. Then Bharata himself took the 
reins of the horses in his left hand, and the whip »u his 
right, and acted as charioteer; and the music began to 
sound, and the singers and dancers followed the musician?, 
and in this manner the procession moved on towards the 
city of Ayodhya. All those who had remained in the city now 
dime out to behold the entry of Rama; and tin women 
threw flowers on Rama and Sitri as they passed along the 
street; and when they arrived at the royal palace, Bharata 
ordered gold and jewels to be brought without stint, and 
dist ributed them amongst tho poor, the Brahmans, the onlo- 
gists, and the musicians. 

When Kama entered the royal palace, Ins soul wa» op- 

* In the llogall version tho prcxvodinpi of the Monkey* during the procession 
are cbx‘rib.HL tn a hiu&ttous manner. “Seme of the Monkey V U in surd, 
mounted chariot*, and some ctuiperidod theiasri v<* aver the wbeds, 'vhlUt 
oth -r$ cutlcd their Cut* round the tusks of the eh ph uittf, ami rooked thmuselva*, 

. or hu% ttanijfcfriff to the JttltoW uf the hotstis.** 
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with gr.ef, as ho railed to mind his inf he? Dasar&tha. history of 
M eanwhile Bharnta said to Vaaishiha :— xt 6 wise $age, it is p^! 1 ^ 
-Mir (1 sijv that llama should bo installed in the Rui of - -t**- 

v . -,1 r» - 

Ay"ah>a: Look, wo pi \ you, for an auspicious day, ana 

• that our wMi is accomplished without delay/* Vast Kihu f »• h*im*’*» 

. , 1 *> , U;SUUitttJ.01», 

replied:—“The god are propitious, for to-morrow is a v*siKhtha 
verv *unpuMon- day, and all the Rajas are already assotn- thiu^briiicuig. 
bled in Ay dhya ; Make all things, ready, therefore, for t^remoSy.' 1 
iho install ation of Hama on iho morrow : 'Bring hither the 
five purifying things of tlio cow: Bring also the white 
Powers, i he white garlands, the honey, tho parched paddy, 
tho garments new and dean, the white chdmaras, the white 
hags, he golden mace, tin embroidered umbrella, tin 
paddy, the gross, the different ornaments, the gold, the 
diver, the precious stones, the jewels, the golden puts 
tilled with sacred waters from the holy rivers and the four 
oceans, and all other things which are necessary for the ooro- 
numy.” And Bliarata did ns Vasishtba commanded, and lie Worship of »»u 
ordered that worship should be offered to all tho images of 
the gods and goddesses throughout tho city, end that all tho 
Baja*? assembled in the city should attend tho installation on 
rhe coming day. And Vasi&htha desired Rama and Slid to baum »mi su* 
fast for that, day, and to pass the night without sloop; and ***&« - i»iKht. 
throughout that night »Sita was engaged iu the inner apart¬ 
ments ;n reciting the whole story of her adventures to the 
ladies of the palace, whilst li&ma was in the outer chamber 
relating the story to Vasishtha the sago. 

Next morning at early dawn the music was sounded, and iv insfeiintion 
the morning devotions were performed, after which all the ° 
inhabitants of Ayodhyii put on their best attire, and came 
out to witness the installation of 11dma; aud the gods came 
down from heaven to behold the ceremony, and nil the liishis 
.d Brahmans. as.^ mbh d in like manner. When all was 
ready Bharat a requested Vasishtbn to install Rdma on the 
throne, and V a si shtlxa desired llama to array himself for the 
inauguration. Then Rdvnn. was droned by his mothers, and Armyin*,* 

Sifa also was imp. nificefitly dressed by them : and Rdi 1 a 
aud Situ proceeded to the Cphrt-haH of the palace, and all 
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the wf palace looked on from pianos whore they 

could m t bn e-elv-‘d he aeon. Kama then requested the 
poraicfch/n t f all I do Kudus, Brulunntm, Rajas, v.'outisollevs, 
and .Vml. • sudors presents and seated himself upon the 
throne with his face toward - the east, and irntri .sa upon liis 
left hand Then the music struck up from all quarters, and 
the assembled multitude shouted aloud :—“ Long livt Maha¬ 
raja Kiima ! May his reign bo prosper mm and endure lor 
ever ! ” And celestial music was heard in the sky, and the 
gods showered down flowers upon the head of Kama Then 
Ycisishtha and tho Other liishis oarao forward with pots of 
sacred water, and repeated the proper mantras, and poured 
the water upon the head of Kama. Then t he Rishis poured 
tint water over the head of Slid in like manner. Ami 
when tho Risles had finished, the Brahmans came forward, 
und poured water over tho heads of both R/nna and Situ; 
and after them came first the Kshutriyas, and then the 
Vaisyus, and then tho Sudms, uud tlu n all tho other p ■ «»pl> , 
and lastly tho women, and each class in turn poured wither 
upon the heads of Kama and Sitn. Thou llama and Situ rose 
up and went away to change their garments, hut they pre¬ 
sently returned and took their scats in tho Couneil-hali ; and 
Jjakshmaliu took up the royal umbrella, and held it o\er the 
head of Rama, whilst SugrfvA find V&hfohann fanned him on 
either side with white ch&inaras. Then all the assemble i mul¬ 
titudes filled llxe air with their joyful shouts and acclama¬ 
tions; and all (he Brahman* and all the other inhabitants < • 
Ayodhyd, came to bless Rama with paddy and kusa gras*, 
and poured tho paddy and grass upon the head of Rama- 
And all the inhabitants of Ayodhyft gave themselves up to 
rejoicing, And Rama dismissed the Brahmans v\ith rich 
presents of gold, cows, ornaments, clothes, lands, villages, 
and gardens; and he dismissed the dancing-men and danc¬ 
ing-women, and tho musicians,eulogists, bards, ami buffoons, 
in like manner, with similar presents and to Sugrtvn ho 
gave a sot of rich gold ornaments, and v<» Angitda he gave 
his own bracelets from off his waist. Then ►Situ took tho 
necklace from her own neck, ami with the Couscm of Kama 
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* A stra! go myth is hero added, that Hunuman broke every <m* <<f thn 
pearl* which composed the necklace, W:uu$o they lid not contain the rnuno of 

Kama 

* The following curious detail* respecting Kkui » and hi* rule are exti acted 

ft m the Adhyktmu R&m&yanu —“ From that time Rkimt a* on inhabitant of 
th - world omened into the ph-imies and enjoyments of life ; in reality ho 
drn^aied n«»t in such anvuemonts, hut a* he had assume! the human form ho 
<>. m -1 it i • -oanry to perform worldly action* a* n man . 

“During the .'overmaont of lL’iruu grief and trouble were unknown to man* 
kind; the pillars of j-uetioo wore rimed and firmly established, they sustained no 
injury. Troth, internal and external purity, worship and charity, an* the prin¬ 
cipal supporters of ju<*ttct? : these were kept up by KAtuu. No one in the three 
wo.-ld* presumed to dispute hi* authority; loyalty and deference to his a ill 
r-itfrtei in 'ciery heart ; mankind feared and loved him. The rain through hi* 
cK iaeo.:) toll in due season ; all living creatures enjoyed huppimv* to it* hiIIcut 
extent. The age of man extended to ten thousand year*, during which period no 
one died, children served their parents wives worn faithful and Obedient to their 
busbar lv Those tree* which had hitherto boon barren and unfruitful produced 
iu abundant . tho mine* in the mountains abounded with jewels and treasures, 
*nd the fiointd of |.*riof was nevirr heart!. 

‘ Kama and Situ went from the city one day with their thre brothers to 
tike th? air; on tho bordur* of the wood they perceived a Brbkimtn bearing in 
Ills arm* the thud body of his son, then only one thousand years old. The ttrhh- 
rain Umcntifl:; over his sou brought him 1 1 IRunu, mid thus address* d him :~ 
4 ,s me tin, O Maharaja ! must have been committed by our Prim •, or how could 
my >n ban perished in his infancy ? * Kfttna .it ibis »p^ei‘h rom.med some time 
absorbed in thought; at length ho said Preserve, learned Brkhnmn, the body 
of thy *rn <V M>rn tiny* in oil, let it not bo burnt; I will discover the cause of 
the* tnhf wtun f will afford thus redress.’ Tho BrAhmun in ob< dienee to theso 
orders pro cmd the body of his son. Uhmo, from wlvm the most bidden secret* 
of thn world cannot bv conrealed, summoned the oar Pushpuka, and leaving 
AyolhvA ho w-ut toward* the south. On ent* ring a forest he observed a man of 
the Sud a tribe, who hud concealed himfdf and was engaged in certain penances 
winch are t* -iricUA to the BrAhmuu- His feet were bound to the branches vf a 
tree, his he v l on the ground, surrounded by four tires, the sun the fifth above him, 
and > took into hi* mouth the smoko as hi* only aliment. Kama knew him from 
,i d ' at. ■ ♦« b i Sddra, nevertheless ho scot forward a spy to n.Certain who and 
wb,.» he w,i . The spy informed him that, this perron was a Sfidti performing 
vrutgiou* mutant ios, m which fU*ma, irritated at his audacity, drew bio sword. und 
smote o?f hT head. From tho body of this Stidru roso a beautiful form, wliiekfcll 
a* likm ’* f, who dtfttiisscd him to pomdlse. No sooner was the Sfcdra slain 
than tlu. of the Brahman was restored to life. 

“Whatever actions tho pun- and chaste lUma performed they were for the 
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Aft #*■ this Rfwi* reigned in the city t>f Ayocfhvrf *# gr< 
felicity .with bis beloved Sita. Every morinng they v 
awakened by the eulogists who came to the palace tml 
BOtinfled Uieir praises; and whilst Sit a* joined her maidens, 
Kaiou perfonned his morning devotions,, and then sat upon 
his throne in the Council-hall, ami administered the tiffin iv 
of the Raj, assisted by his throe brethren, mid the h 
Ministers and OouuHollors of his father Jlnsaratha. When 
it was noon he went to the apartnn /its of his n ether kau* 
salyiti, and then took his meal in her presence. In the even- , 
ing he went to Ins garden-house, and sent for Situ; and ho 
sat upon the same couch with his beloved wife, and the 
maidens of the palace »ang and danced before them until »t 
was the hour for repose. 

The foregoing narrative of the triumphant-^ re¬ 
turn of BAma and Sita, to the city of Ayodhy u and 
tlie installation of Rdmu in the Raj. is received by a 
Hindu audience with an enthusiasm which is rarely 
exhibited in colder climes. To apprehend it aright 
the European should picture to him soil a Hindu vil¬ 
lage far away from the noise and bustle of city life, 
where a Br&tnnan takes his seat every evening be* 
neut li a tree to read or cluiuut to the villagers a 
portiou of the divine poem, until in process of time 
the whole lias been gone through. Ho should 
watch, day by day, the countenances of young and 
old, and especially those of the women, and observe 
the deep and lively interest which is taken by all 

service of mankind. Ho oftUhttM and set up a diowfcnd form* of tho I mga of 
Sim far the tawflt of tho world. Ho dictated justice in pit mode pnwrftwd 
by the Dhnrm« m. Ho comlnctwl the affair* of hi< gnvftrnthon* unending to 
tlio iUx\\\Q ordinance <f thv Vcd**. Brfttmift and M«jb» 4 wa paid tfci n adm atiuu* 
at hi* foot. During tlic am thousand yoirs h« continued on the earth he 
cast his evo* on any woman *x< ptincr 8 i»\; the idea of emtftwntig uttyr '• 
was to him a* the roost deadly poimm ; W pimnenf for bti < hiatitjr. Mankind 
esteemed lib government as the govern meat of th<> hi« operotiaWi w«ro 

guided by (he V\uiu? and Sfestra*." 
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in every turn of the story, from the opening .history oi 
3.-sc'iptk n oi a glorious ideal of a Hindu city, and p.wu'iv. 
thv |« no iso of four sons to Dasnratha at die As warn- 
ed ! i! suerilice, down to the exulting 1 climax when 
B4ra ia. :.s slain by R&ma amidst the rejoicings of 
the gods. Ho should see with his own eyes how 
the birth and boyhood of Rama., the marriage, the 
exile, t ’10 abduction of Sit/i, the lamentations of 
h‘ > and the invasion of I.unW, have each in turn 

* 'Used (lie sympathies of the audience, ind excited 
the smiles and tears, — hot indignation, dreamy won¬ 
der, and a deep mysterious awe.’ Indeed so great 
is the enthusiasm that the whole of the villagers will 
identify themselves with every scene in the story; 

an 1 when the evening approaches on which tho tri* pnsomMm<.< 
uuiphant return of Rilma and Si'td to tho Cl tv bf Ihitiwlnff to tho 
Ayouavj is to be chaunted by the Brahman, every 
preparation is made to enable tho audience to Vvwlh> *' 

,imagine themselves actors or spectators on that 
exultantoccasion. Tho neighbouring huts and'trnos 
m e decorated with garlands of flowers and leaves, 
and all present are arrayed in clean garments and 
bridal ornaments; and in this manner tho simple- 
minded people tbndlv mako believe to take a part in 
the public rejoicings which accompanied llama’s 
entry into the city of his fathers. 

The incidents which immediately precede this im*i. m* im- 

... .. y 1 naxltaiely |>r«* 

* 1 Eui 

proved by a .-fwy, which w.w fold hj Sir John Hvrsctul, of a curtain village 
U*;V*mUt, who i»; cuvtomod <o md aloud ItichanltfoaV novel of Pamela 
« •♦ , ry evening whiUt hi* neighbour* stood around and liatenod with childlike 
tr. n o to the proves* of tho idory. At length when the climax arrived, and the 
Mitue of Tan la hwarded by her miyyiage with the aquiriy the primitive 
vdlagtir* had * . thor nuhly identified thtfusidve* with the narrative, that they ran 

• if U> tho < hutch aud rung the marria^-Wlk Such onthudasm ia still axhibitod 
hj h Hindu itii'j* C T,, .i* itx tins glory of Uk KUnia yann. 
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at ion s of the womori of Havana for their departs 1 
' lord, will excite tho .sympathies of I Limbi wives and 
mothers, even while rejoicing in the downfall of the 
ton-headed giant. The description of the ordeal of 
SifiV is very affecting, and to tins day the weary pil¬ 
grims, who perchance have journeyed a thousand 
miles to behold the sacred locality, are shown the 
very spot on the island of Itambserrim where Sfta 
passed untouched through the fire, and never fail to 
bathe in the sea which washes the place, as it the 
efficacy of tho waves in purifying souls from sin 
was more potent there than elsewhere. The chariot 


Thol^HhpftkH „ _ 4 . 

duhvti to rteimvo immcd Pushpaka' i*< of course, n. Micro emit ion 

i gvnKmphie&l 1 . , , , . , i 1 i v 

l ( ) l0 tmn iTitinf inn. mid is nrobaulv introduced to 


diitlculty. 


„,. w imagination, and is probably 
remove the geographical difficulties copnocted with 
the vast interval which separates the Island of 
Kamisseram from the city of Ayodhva ; and which 
might otherwise have interfered with the amalgama¬ 
tion of the tradition of Rama, the Linga worshipper 
of the Dekhan, with Kama, tho incarnation of 
Vishnu. 

But, as already indicated, the crowning event in 
the story is undoubtedly tho triumphant entry <>l 
ES&WI* tho city of Ayodhyd, and subsequent installation of 
BAina; and every incident in that portion of the 
narrative is deeply impressed upon tho memory of 
the llindii like the pictured scenery in a panorama. 
The royal oxilos throwing off their jungle garments 
ami arraying themselves in regal attire; Hama and 
Sftii seated in a chariot side by side, whilst the royal 
umbrella and chamaras are carried by the most 
distinguished Chieftains; the grand procession mov- 


liv'hlonts eO»t- 

li/vtte l wUh tho 
triumphant 


of H'ti’tn-. 
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Imunng-glrls ; the acclamations of tin; assembled 
thousands; the installation at, which pots of sacred 
;' afn ' ttre t ,0ur0(1 over the heads of the Raja and 
Ran/, as well as green rice and sacred grass :~~ull 
1,ass h,forc tho "'md’e eye of the Hindu with a 
v^ulm-s and reality, which none but those who 
sympathize with human nature in nil its varied 
manifestations cun hope to apprehend. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


EXILE OF SIT,*. 

HtsTO’.y of The RAmayaim seems thus for to have been 
i'a'rt iv. brought to a bappy conclusion by the triumphant 
return of Kama and Sfta to the royal palace at 
Ayodhyd, and their installation in the Raj of Kosala. 
But there is a sequel to the story, which would seem 
to imply that the reign of Rama, like that of Yud- 
hishthira, was not to end in this world in perfect 
felicity; and that both Rama and Sftft were to bo 
visited in the height of prosperity by an nv’en/in 
Nemesis. The question of authenticity wilt he 
treated hereafter. For the present it will sntftee to 
say that no doubt as to the truth of the narrative is 
felt by the Hindus. The story is rapidly passed 
over in the Bengali version, but merely on the 
ground that it is too affecting to be dwell upon; 
whilst in the Adhydtma RntnAyana an attempt is 
made to explain away the tragic details ns a divine 
•ri»' «iwr*u*. mystery. The narrative itself calls for no pre¬ 
liminary explanation, and may bo briefly related as 
follows:— 

mu iii sirpx tht, When some months liod passed a wav in perfect h ibiv- 
of the EudtL-t Tiena, oita folt that sho was* about to become a mother; mid 
she said to her husband :—“ 1 have no relish for any food 
hi tins world except the sacrificial cakes which tlie wives 
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was to do on the next day. And ho went out of tho 


... is . 1- ny.iivtmeat, m.d sot upon his throne in the Counoil- 
1,.,1!. Th-n one of his Ministers, who was very harsh in W* 


luugingo, arose and said:—' "O Mum, there is poverty 
amongst your subjects because of your sin in taking hook lum* t«»U bad. 
Sit, after she bad boon ten months in the palace of Ihivnna; 

♦.•_it i.s proper that you shout 1 put Sets away. 

At tho words Rama was thunderstruck, but lie raid w.ii.Oipnr, 
nothing} and when the Council broke up, ho roturned tob,||w«eaw 
ii: inner apart.nents, and went to hutho in the tank which hn 
ms r:oa.i the palace. Now a certain man dwelt on the 
opposite side of the tank, and ho was a washerman; and 
this nuii had a daughter who was married. Anti it so hap- 
, ned t hat on the evening of the preceding day, the daugh- 
tor bad deft the house of her husband, and passed the night 
.. i i,oiv,.* of her father. When RAma was bathing in the 
tank heard the father say to the husband of his daugh¬ 
ter:- ‘ 1 ski back your wife, l pray you ! ” But tiie husband 
replied : - ‘ Not so 1 Your daughter went from my house in 
i],t ovi uirsg, and 1 know not where she passed the night, tawuw»w«M 
•no 1 «wu't take her back again to be my wife: Were I a ggflgg"* 
g rota fe I ui raja liko Mina, tlu-n indeed l might receive her, 
oven though tsho had been many months in tho hnusoof n 
slmti.'e mini; bat I am a poor man, and nmy not do this 
thing lest my kinsmen turn me out of jay caste.” 

‘When Mmn heard these words he was sorely troubled, 
aud know not wliat to do; and lit returned to tho jnnor «r mum*." 
apartments. And it »o happened that at that time Si ..A wn* 
i .h.ug It .ana to her maids, and she had drawn a figure 
resembling him upon tho floor of the room. When lUan 
saw the likeness of Mvana, he was enraged against Sitd, for 
ho tlu irglit tlmt sh still carried the remembrance of Havana 
in her heart. And lm sent lor Ids three brothers, and in- 
formed them that ho had resolved to put away his wife; but 
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they alJ interceded lor Sffcn, and re/niruh id him how she had 
pas .‘d through the tire, and how the gods had testified to 
her purity. Then Raimi, acknowledged that life wife wa:- 
innocent, hut said that he could not endure the taunts of 
the poop)/'; and he cianmandoSi Laknliinana, on pain of . ■ * - 
iug him commit miekb ^to rake her out of the city very 
early in the morning, and’conduct her to tho opposite 1> ink 
of the Ganges, and abandon her there, 

Then Situ was told that Lakshmana would take In r 
chariot to the abodes of tho KishL, aud she 
supposed that it was in fulfilment of her desire to cm, the 
sacrificial cakes; and sho took leave of all her mothers-in* 
law, and prepared to depart. When it was morning she 
ascended tho chariot, and Lakshmana drove out of the city 
towards the river Ganges, and they met with many evil 
omens; the jackals appeared howling in open day, and the 
door fled from them on the left hand, and many serpents 
appeared ; and Sftii seeing these omens, prayed very heartily 
to tho gods in behalf of Kama, for sho feared that die should 
never see him more. In this manner they arrived at the 
Ganges, and Lakshmuna procured a boat, and (hey wm i 
over tho river together; and when they landed on the up* 
posito side, they pressed forward into a thicket near < lit? lull 
( hitra*kfJtfc, where they had resided in former times, hut 
where the fruit trees were now decaying with ago, and 
snakes had made holes to burrow themselves* And, Laksh- 
Hum a and Sit a went on until they came withiif .four mil- of 
the hermitage of VYilnuki, and then Lakshmana wept very 
bitteily, and told S(tu of the cruel orders he had received 
from Rama, and counselled her to take refuge in the house 
of Vtilmfki; and thus having obeyed tho commands of his 
older brother he left her in the jungle, and returned to 
AyodliyS and prostrated himself before Rama in silence and 
in team. 

M« anwhilo Situ was in a panic of surprise and tear. 
She was already in the pains of travail, and in this con* 
dititra she was left; alone on tho Handy plain in tho hottest 
season, of the year ; and the mid-day sun wan Massing like a 
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mace over her head, mul she walked slowly on in an history or 
agony of grief. Her foot, tendor a< the newly-blown rose, vaki^iv 

wire t-M’U with blister.-;; hot* throat was parched with thirst ; -- 

and no Leo was in sight to shelter bqr from tho boa: of the 
sun. Sometimes she walked a little way, and sometimes 
she fell to the ground. She hiia no friend near her to' 
whom idr could tel! her sorrows, or from whom she could 
io <*ivo consolation. Tho wild beasts, who came from the wjm \m*u 
jungles, and surrounded her on all sides, wore her only fK!riL e f£ ,a 
guards. The birds descended from the sky to afford hur ur 
shelter with heir wings, while others dipped their pinions 
into the 1 water of the Ganges, and fanned her with them, to 
present her 1 dating from tho heat. Thus did she proceed 
by s low stops towards ('hitra-kiita, but at 1; st. she foil down 
in a swoon, which was like death; and in this state she was Ttk*ni«toth« 
t°und by \ aimiki the sago, who had been the BrShman v..i'luk/ 


pt‘ r of Iter father Jaw aka; and Vdlmiki restored hor, 
anu i -k her to his own house, and placed her in charge of 
his wife and femalo servants. 

And iStta gave birth to two sons in tho house of Vulmfki, ska *lve» birth 
and Pi. - lendour of their < / omit nuances surpassed tho sun Kum» v '' ai * 
and moon. Vahmki gave them the names of Lava and 
•fvTisa, and brought them up, and educated them with the 
g • \Mcsb caro. At the ago of five years ho invested them 
with the sacred thread, and ho taught them the Vedas and iv-two 
tin V nguR, and lie also taught them to repeat his own «!««»«•^ }) y 
work, tho poem of tho Iiu may ana, which comprised tho V uht 

, , . . ' KaiAjMna. 

whole J*. > to ry of Kama down to Ins capture of Lnnkk and 
triumphant return to Ayodhyl And Vulnuki likewise taught 
them the use of bows and arrows, so that they became 
invincible, 

!v>w when Lava and Kusa were about fifteen or sixteen tetutympm* 
jo am of ego, Kama became troubled in his mind at having Aslfnwiir'to 
slain a 13inhrmin ; for JUvana wag the grandson of Pulastya, 
end consequently was by birth a Brahman. Accordingly, by 
tho advice of Vasishtha and other learned sages, he resolved 
on performing an Aswamedha, and all things were made 
ready for the occasion; and as it was necessary that he 
vol. v - 
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allfmid sloop with lib wife for one entire year with a drawn 
sword between them, without so much uS touching her, a 
golden image was made to resemble Situ, and Han in passed 
bis nights with the golden image by his side, chen ilie 
horse was procured and let loose with ' hr usual cm •.•tnoni"s . 
and RAma’s younger brother Satrughna followed the horse 
with an army. Then the horse went on until it, tamo to the 
place in which 8Ua was residing; and her two sons bu.n 
and Kusa sow the horse, and carried it away, and defeated 
Satrughna and all his army, and so mounded Satrughna that, 
he could not move. When Rfiran heard what had occurred 
ho was filled with wrath, and sont Lakshmaua with anoth* r 
army to recover the horse, but ho was defeated iu like 
manner by Lava and Kusa, and left for dead upon the 
ground. Then Bharata set out to bring back his two 
brothers if h 1 could not recover the horse, and Hanuman 
went with him ; and they found Satrughna and Lakshumna 
on tho other sido of tho Ganges, and sprinkled water upon 
them, and placed them in a chariot; but Lava, and Kusa 
again came up and defeated them as they had done the 
others. Then Hannmau saw the two youths who had been 


so victorious, with their cheeks all on tire, and their 


hair 


Tl i mn Ro.>s out 
NUtiuiti hfa» Houtt, 
tmei Asks t ttt’ir 
iuotfo»;r‘* l ame. 


Hewing, and bows and arrows in their hands ; and ho told 
Bharata that they were the living images of llama, as ho 
hml known Rama to be when of the same ago. 

When llama heard tho dismal tidings, he propnt', 4 to go 
him'If to the field against an enemy so powerful: and 
wh u ho reached the place ho encamped his army, and went 
alone to meet the two youths, marvelling who they could bo. 
Presently ho behold Lava and Kusa approaching him. and 
the moment ho saw them he felt a tenderness for them in his 
heart ; and when they beheld Rama, they were instantly 
struck with aw e and reverence for him, and made him a very 


respectful salutation. And Rama asked them whose sons 
they were; and they replied “ Our mother’' unite is 
8itA. but we do net knowHhe name of Our father: We Lave 
boon instructed by Yahniki the sage, w ho has been to us,its 
a fathei.” W hen llama heard these words he knew tho 


WtSTQy 



youths to he hb own sops; mid at that moment Vulmiki history of 
e : r up ami toll! iii ai all, and prayed hiji to bo coin e recon- J NmA * 
cj' * l to Ilia wife Situ, Vnd Vairmki went and took Sita —■ .™ r 

b, die hind, and told her what had occurred, and that she i?w>n 
«nibt go with him into the presence of Rfma; and for a ° lloato ^ 
b time she would not go, but Vtilmfki said to her;— 

“ Vour sons have revenged upon ivume all the evil he has 
done to you, and unless you become reconciled to him 1 
shall pronounce a curse ” So Situ went with Yalimki into itemasudauti 
ihe i •esence of lUma, and made peace with him and Hama. }»8 u-!3j 8 ,,# 
and SitA returned with their sous to the city of Ayodhvd, ^* {u **' 
a?nl perf ’/ned the As warned ha, mid passed tin* remainder 
of their lives in peace and joy. 1 


1 In tic AdhyUttna lUmuyumi a totally different version h given of thteo in* 

» dent'. Ffttna i* said to have discovered bin two aona, from the* exquisite man- 
wot in which they clmuiital tlio Rftmftyai.rt at the AswAtncdlui, whilst bl* meeting 
with Siam hailed iu the following ummier i-~* When Jiuma knew tJiai 
th.- hro boy • wera the tons of Sitft, ho ordered bin attendants to bring YiUiniki to 
hif : 1 tlh *ago returned with Silft and her children. Ukm* Ma n #poke in m> 
.nuibkv two. raying:- 1 It U necefcitry we should prove the chastity of Bttfii; 
la h r jniilv, uti oath in the presence of thu» as»cmfcly that the world may 
k:. .w »hu pun-, and that Inr chastity U without bkmi.di; Mankind bad ur evil 
opinion Ot her, therefore 1 dUmUncd hw from my prosenc*: Forgive me, Vftlmiki 1 m 
n c know that Shift is guiltier ; let m», however, prove her innocence bjhnu ul| 
pr >4 iit l urn certain Lav* and Kusa are my children.’ When Jlhruu lmd thus 
* m ’keu the people were a,aired that .Sitft would again undergo the trial by ordeal, 

)b d.rjii coltofal all the god*, and the people wore wambled, Silfi having 
unit h ring newly clothed in silken garment*, wa* brought to the place of 
A.uridce. With d« *wnaut eyas, her ban da raised toward* there present, she thus 
ip ke **ff, O l arth, I wwr turned my thoughts toward* any niun but Rftma; 
it my truth and purity nr« known to thee, receive mo info thy bosom, < penn pw- 
«'&'■ for me that l may pas.< in safety into thy bowels: J *ha\o undergone the 
i untatt of mankind, i here pledge* myself U fore thoo never Again to behold the 
Hik of any living mature’ On bearing the* word*, all present wore ov'ir* 
wh-dined with grief the air resounded with their dgha 

‘ At that moment a wonderful and awful event took place. The ground ojicncd, 
a heu a splendid throne, studded with gem* ami supports by four large tmrpt nt*] 
n*' from the cb i*m. I he Earth, incarnate under a female form, cumc from the 
r d with joined bands the thus addutwed thtt : —‘ I attend, f?Uft! in 
olK.dcnee to thy commands I um re„dy to ebay thy ordo,. I lovy then with the 
purest affectn, and have brought this throne for thy ♦ onvi-var.ct*; take thy wat 
<a it Mint it may bear tWe «v ay to the lUakila, the sixth of the lower regions, 
and item tb« nee to heaven.’ She took th hand of Sftk, th* M her to tbo throne, 
mi which limy both took their aoata. the throw mtired into the gulf hr^re ail 
awl di^pp. ared ; tbu ground clooed upon them. The gods gave vent to 
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The foregoing narrative appears to call for little 
comment. The story of this portion of the Uama- 
yana hits been very much abridged in the present 
version, inasmuch, as the original abounds wit! 
mythical matter which is absolutely valueless for 
the purpose# of history, and which obscures rather 
than illustrates the original tradition. Indeed it is 
difficult to say how far the main feature of the 
story, the abandonment of Si'tA, is to be regarded as 

their joy in acclamations, uad showered down flowers, but tho other spretatow, 
turning their eyes on Rtuna, fell on the ground in au agony of grief. The inevit¬ 
able decries of fate ore retailed to tho enlightened mind of Rfirat, hut, ai ho hail 
upj. ared on earth in the unman form, he deemed it necessary hi* actions diout l 
accord with those of human beings. He appeared to bo overwhelmed with idHic- 
tion, ho openly gave vent to hi* Borrow*. Brnhiun and the gods did ovc rythmg 
in their power to console him, saying: — *Tbou, O Lord! lmowwt all thing#, 
when f<>rt» ahouhlafc thou giv»* way to despair ? Thi« world i« but x dream, a hub- 
bin of water.’ B&flift ut the entreaty of Brahma put on end to his eorr< wh, ami 
tho gods made their obciranct and departed. R>»mu thou distributed valuable 
prr -ents among the ttr&hroun*, au»l completed his sacrifice." 

.V rtdigirtuM mystery is assigned for tho reason why 8it6 would notjbc recoil- 
cilod to lUinm, which is explained by the following myth, which Is suppos'd to 
have <ee.unvd some time before their previous separation, and which r« presents 
Sitka* the iiuumwtion of Lskditnl:— Bilk, in th« midst of his can.twes, mud to 
}<iin t— M The gods serve thee, 0 Lord! with all their heart* and hou!$; thou »rr 
the Lord of tho three world* ; thou art enthroned in the heart of all lr ing err 
turn, the j&rentpat of the flreat, evor joyful; thou hast neither beginning, n<*r 
middle, nor end : If it bo thy pleasure 1 will mention one circumstance,” Hhm» 
Affectionately desired her to speak her wishes. She said :— M The .rod* uddres* -I 
me in private, saying .— ‘ V long time has elapsed since Lakshin! quitted heaven 
to dwell on the earth, tho region* of bliss are deserted : Without thy asewtam* 
the great thorn, which sprung up in the garden of tha world, could never bav 1 ' 
hi n rooted out: Now that the earth has boon restored to it* usual fertility, th^u 
bast conferred happinoM on thy servants ; we beseech then to listen to our prater, 
and grant to u# again thy presence by returning to paradise, now become a tW«‘U 
through thy absence/ If it is thy pleasure, 0 Uhrnn, X iiouhl agroS t > their re- 
quest.” Rhine, after $ora» reflection, answered:— M I was, previous to the appli¬ 
cation of the gods to thee, acquainted with their secret wishes; I will adopt a de¬ 
vice to dmpaich the** before me. I will cause the inhabitant of the i ity to utter 
slander i» ;tuu»t thee; I will dismiss thee to tho w oods, wrh< vs thou lhalt bring forth 
; wo sons ; thou wilt go to Chitra-kutn. the religious cbode of the sage Yidmiki, 
where thou suit dwell in pcaee : Tlqm art now with child, and in his house wilt 
then he delivered of two children, tttQHtrious in their destiny : Thou, my belwvod 
Sith, earnest through the earth into tho world; thou must again return to heaven 
through the earth , rest assured 1 will soon follow tbte.” 
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tliontic or othoi wine. It is certainly surrounded 
V irnp)(»Lablo d\ tails, such fls the ..episode of IMma’s 
sous learning* to recite the Rn truly an a, which is very 
suspicious; and yet the idea that lidma could not 
r ccivo Sft/i as his wife after her protracted residence 
]! the palace at Irinka, and the tradition that Rama 
iiuail; sent her out into the jungle, are true to the 
national sentiment, and have long formed a part of 
the national belief. Moreover the legend that R&rna 
did put away his wife harmonizes with another 
legend, 2 that lie subsequently sent his brother Laksh- 
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m:ma into oxilo; ami thus wo might almost infer 
finnii the current of national tradition that RiLtna, as 
he advanced in years, boon me jealous and peevish 
like • lenry the Eighth; and that the pious author 
<4 tlm R Miiayuna has invented mythical reasons tor 
the equivocal proceedings of the divine hero. Tho 
question of whether Kama was ever again really 
reconciled to *Sit;l after this second ordeal, must of 


COU'SO remain in doubt; but it is stated in theo- 
Adhyatum lUmdyana that he ultimately u«cendc.i 
to heaven on tho bird Garuru, and finally joined •■>»*»»>!* 
Hiia, who hud returned to her original form as tho 
goddess Lakshin/. As regards tho two sons of Rdtna, 
who were born in the house of Vulm/ki, and were 
named Lava and Kusa, it may be remarked that to 
this day the Kuehwaka Rajptits aflect to derive tlu-ir 
descent from Kusa, whilst another Rajput tribe, 


3 ^ onc ( ^y Time, a* a mcsiemger from Brttluna, paid a visit to 

LNmft, and that Rtan wdarttf Lakvhmana to k^ep the door aliut nganait mry 
on on \mi of di'iith. Tha Dur Jua, hotter, called shortly ftTtorwardw and 
thr ^.<si3fd to e»tr«e R4ma nn!f <* admitted irtimedUtoly. Lfikuhtnann accordingly 
wlAitUd At and tnkihin.au go<^ to lhe river Sarayft, suppresson bis taw*, 
and is conveyed bodily by Indm to heaven. It is worthy of rvinurk that ti e mime 
of Lakahraaftt appears to V *till preserved in the modom nftm • of Lucknow. 
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tho BAdkuja, regard Lava as the founder of their 
race. 3 . * 

Here, then, ends the story of tho RAtnAyaua. 
The divine poem concludes with tho following reli¬ 
gious promises, which serve to illustrate the widely- 
spread belief in tho divinity of Rama, and the 
blessings which are supposed to reward those who 
read or hear the pious legend of his earthly career:— 

Whoever reads or hears the Ram&yatui will be freed 
from All sin. Those who read it, or hoar it read to them, for 
tiro sake of obtaining a son, will certainly have on . Those 
who road or hear it for the sake of riches will certainly 
acquire wealth. If a woman hears it site will obtain a good 
husband and enjoy happiness. A Brahman reap,-* the advan¬ 
tage of reading the Vedas, a Kshatriyn conquers his enemies, 
a Vnisya is blessed with riches, and a SAdra gains great, 
fame by reading the TUmAyana, or having it read to them. 
The Tlamayana heals diseases, removes all fear of enemies, 
compensates for nil loss of wealth or fame, prevents loss of 
life, and secures all that is desired. The move utteranco 
of the name of Rama is equal in religious merit' to the 
giving of a hundred ornamented cows to a Brahman, or tiro 
performance of an Aswamedha. A follower of llama enjoys 
happiness in this world, and in the next is absorbed in 
Rama in that Vaikuutha which is the lieavcu of Vishnu. 


* So* I‘rof. JI. II. Wilson's introduction to his translation of tla (Tdava- 
BAma-oharifcrn in his Theatre of the Hindfo. This drama is attributed; to Bhava- 
Chdti, and is based upon tho incidents already narrated as forming tho sequel of 
the history of Rama. 


| 



END OF THE RAMA YANA. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FOUR EPOCHS 01' .RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 

The main points in tho two great Hindu Epics uistoiiy op 
L ive now been reproduced in a condensed form; and i\»n v. 
it remains to be seen whether it is possible to draw of 

from these national treasuries of tradition and legend, 
as well as from other branches of Hindu literature, 
sufficient materials for constructing a narrativo of 
tho early progress of the Hindi} people, which should 
ooi respond to the modern idea of history. Hitherto Matron 
onci great obstacle in tho way of such an undertaking 
has arisen from the overwhelming mass of original 
materials which have been preserved in the San¬ 
skrit language; and from the number and variety 
of the vernaculars in which much important inform¬ 
ation was supposed to A- concealed. But of late 
years, in addition to tho Malut Bhdrata and Rdnul- Mnia Bhir*ta. 
yana, a largo portion of the Vedas and Buninas It.w.'*"*'. 
have been rendered available to the European 
reader; and especially a valuable series of trans¬ 
lated extracts and analyses of the more important 
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fit, V. tho late Professor H. 1:1. Wilson, luus'been preserved 

in twenty.six folio volumes of manuscripts in :lie 
Library of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. A largo 
la.wiiut u number of legends and traditions connected with the 

life and teaching** of S/tkya Muni, better known a» 
Cotama Buddha, have been collected and translated 
both in Ceylon and Burinah; and not only throw 
considerable light on the development of religious 
dogmas in India, but furnish some interesting pic¬ 
tures of life and manners at the advent of Sakya 
Muni, and dining tho period when Buddhism pre¬ 
vailed. Again, the celebrated Brahmanieal code, 
known as the “ Institutes of Manu,” has been familiar 
to every English student in Hindu antiquities sinco 
the days of Sir William Jones; and will now bo 
found to yield now and important results in tho 
early history of the Hindu people by being brought 
face to face with tho hymns of the Big-Veda. Many 
uindii timru* translations of Hindi! dramas and poetry have also 

and pantry. 1 J 

appeared, wducli add largely to our knowledge of 
the ideas and sentiments which have prevailed at 
different periods amongst the masses. Rich stores 
of antiquarian information have likewise been opened 
up; including select translations from tho more 
mmoswscmss. valuable documents in the Mackenzie MSS., which. 

like the Purdnic manuscripts, have been preserved 
in tho Library of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 
Mi.ciianoou. thirty-four thick folio volumes. To these may be 
LSi£ '** added hosts of other Hindu productions, theological 
and otherwise, which have either been separately 
published, or liavo appeared in one or other of the 
journals devoted to Oriental literature. At the same 
t ime sites of ancient cities have been discovered, in- 
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Haitians have been deciphered) and genealogical ms'CMo <rr 
itbt.'- have boon examined and compared. In a "word, pv . 
i t may now be asserted that these sources of inform-ii>wviuciou» 
niton, as well as those winch have been already in- 
dieated in preceding chapters, have served to render 
flic necessary materials for the ancient history of 
India available to the historical student, who may 
not hare possessed either the necessary leisure or 
pr diJections for a study of the many languages, 
living and dead, which appertain to the great Indian 
peninsula. 1 

d he history at the people of India, ancient and lllidor.v of f ndla 
modem, should bo considered as somethin# distinct lhixii,r 

- . “ iit.in ut UmLnri 

from that of Mussulman and British rulo. Indeed n, ‘"' 


1 The author would hero venture to remark that bin object is very different 
fr.>t« that which u|v**oitrn to have been contemplated hv the great modern .*chools 
,v< e« injiitsitm philology, whether ia Germuuyor cUewhere. Ku has not attempted 
t dinn er the origin and curly hwtoryof the different Aryan people* by the light 
cl the* apodal philological studies, which have hitherto eo largely occupied the 
attentjon of Sanskrit scholar*. He has confined himself to the humbler taaliof 
dtnenbing the people of India a* they are ; rui<l he h«» consequently endeavoured 
t*» unfolei the history of the past so far as it was tin \vs ary for a due apprehension 
< i the UiMory of the people in more recent periods. Those who desire to enter 
» pon the tar^ r fl Id of inquiry TOUM give their days end night* to the study of 
ih j Critical Ubofte* of O ddducker, Hit Muller, Liu*<m, Weber, Beufey, Kuhn, 
Jcoth, FiU-Edward Hall, Cowell, Muir, Autrodif, Monior Williams, Uorrrfio, 
and many other sehoUr* in Europe, a* well a* in this country, who have attained 
a *UiAy~ pr end imputation «« th. pioi eon in the study of j oompnrinoii of root* 
and grmnittii!?. It might - be .aided that human life under the favour* 
ahlo ciitwutahMiuea w not sufllcu utly long to enable a rngh individual tu the pre- 
PW\ thy to be fit onto an Oii ntal philologist and tut Indian hirlirkn. For in- 
, a study of the Purfma* in the original Sanskrit would occupy my inmy 
)'•*/*$ whercasa twelve -month*’ patient analysis of Wilson’s collection of trail*- 
latiori* 4 fCe ontta hiUffuftlecd to show how much valuable light the original* apwnr 
ta throw «p »fi sectarian rite* and cn c d*, and especially upon the antagonism be- 
•tweeaUrfihm w* nnd Budilhwte, hut bow little they really contribute/ toward* n 
r vut ti < Vrwwledtfe of Indian history prior to the age of Buddhism. In like 
jr^rmer the valient poults in th< ’luckotuie collection may be maCered after a frv 
month/ *t« !y of th. manuscript trtrulation!; whiKt the in m woik of oollection 
and arrangement to my nothing of translation, teem* to We occupied the whole 
°* ^ hiiuri of the late Colonel Colin Mackenzie throughoutulong Indian career 
atui may bo said to have lorn the absorbing potion of a life* time. 
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neither Ifussulman nor Kuropean can l .- said t. 
hare hitherto created any enduring imptossion upon 
the national mind. The religion * revolution;- which 
have stirred up the life of the Hindu to its utter¬ 
most depths, have been nearly all of indigenous 
growth. They have sprung up from within rather 
than from without; and must be generally regarded 



as the product of the Hindi! mind. For ages cho 
people have been shut in from the outer world hy 
the Himalayas and the sea, and their religious faith 
has been formed from the consciousness alone. The 

iKuSly of history of the progress and development ot religious 
thought iri India is thus of the highest importance 
in the history of man ; inasmuch as it illustrates tho 
sources of many ideas and sentiments, which find 
expression in wluit has been termed natural religion. 
At tho same time its range of development is more 
extensive than that of any other existing faith; for it ( 
rises with the dawn of consciousness as regards the 
existence of a superior being or beings with reference 
to the present life, and ascends to the highest dogmas 
in the conception of one Supreme Deity, who is over* 
all ami in all, not only in this life but in that which 
is to come. 

TOvuion ..rtt* The history of the people of India, if considered 

!UiS^Sr hl ' wry as something distinct from tho annals of conqm >t, is 

C.iKHhU. ° 1111 

emphatically a religious history; and so closely has 
every act and duty been associated from time im¬ 
memorial with religious belief in tho mind of the 
Hindu, that wc are enabled by means of the reli¬ 
gious books which have been preserved, to obtain a 
tolerably clear iusight'into the important changes 
which have taken place at different intervals in tho 
manners and ideas of the people at large. Reserving 
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r inuor distinctions f. >r discussion hereafter, it may history of 
m the first instance bo convenient to map out the iulstV. 
religions history of the people of India into four ~ ~ T 

grcit epochs, eorresptinding with tho four great 
changes in their religious odief. namely 
1st, Tho Veflio age. 

2ml, The Brahmanio nge. 

3rd, Tho Buddhist age. 
tth, The age of Bmhmanical revival. 


I he religion ot the Vedic age has boon briefly m vmk,. ■ », 
tehnil in tlm _*. n— ... .• . • T 


sketched in the introduction to tho preceding volume. Ev 
it consisted in offerings of food ami wine, accom. 
** ,ned b r ^pouringa of prayers and praises to blt ~ 
elementary deities and other personified abstractions, 
in Me hope of obtaining thereby such material 
To ,sings as health, prosperity, long life, abundance 
"ns, pie .fie cattle, and overflowing harvests, It iw'fem,, 
n „ s also associated with a crude belief in tho exist- 
ncc of the ghosts of ancestors, who might be pro¬ 
pitiated with offerings of food and water; but it 
scarcely recognized that belief In the immortality of 
Me soul and u future state of reward and imnish- 
id, which lias found such largo expression in later 
creeds. It was in fact an early form of polytheism, 
when men saw deity in the clouds and heard him in 
Me wind. The process by which the unenlightened 
but iiiouiring intellect of the Vodic Aryans rose 


nnimnng intellect of the Vodic Aryans i 

j° ,n 110 ° n,an y gods to the conception of one 

.Supreme Being, i, of tho utmost importance in tho 

1 -X ry of , reh »; ou « development, and is exhibited 
'' , oon^dofable clearness in the hymns of the Rig- 

, !a Ur t in,wt,,c ^-pio wordiipp;.^....., 
mediate object of his adoration ns tb« 

G0d Ub ° ve iU1 «* almighty, the supremo;' 
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tStouv of much iu the same fashion as bebelaudod hi* own 
i'ax v. patriarchal Chieftain us the greatest of heroes, the 
mightiest of warrior,5, the Raja of Rajas, whose 
fame had spread throughout fho three worlds. 
Familiarity with this form of thought may have 
subsequently led to the inquiry ns to who was the 
Being who caused the life of the universe; and this 
question is propounded by the \ edic hard in tiio 
following language:—“ From earth are the breath 
and blood, but where is the soul?”- Hence aroso 
idAnufioHiiun or two conceptions of monotheism. The more ancient 
riiig'fluhA^iii and material conception appears to have existed in 
the identification of the Sun as the Supreme Spirit 
of light and fire, which animated the whole uniVorsc, 
and which soems to have been associated with the 
worship of Agni. A later and more spiritual con¬ 
ception identified the Supremo Spirit with a deity 
named Prajiipati, who was worshipped as the Supremo 
Soul. 

2ml. Brnhumnic The Bralunanic religion seems to have boon 
KlSnStT originally distinct from the Vedtc religion. I ho re- 
iwHto.n.iau, | igiom yeas which characterized each faith seem to 
have originated from different sources, although they 
may have sprung up side by side. The V edie wor¬ 
ship is the expression of a child-like desire to gratify 
the national gods by offerings of food and; wine. 
The Brnhmanic worship is on the other hand an 
expression of fear at having sinned against deity, 
and an attempt to appease liis wrath by austerities 
ctunpumiiw tv and sacrifices. \\ hen however the two classes of 
idea* cause into contact, the old Vedic deif ies were 
not set aside by the Brahmans, but were simply 


* Sec Yol. I. Tart i. Introduction. 
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in subordination to the god Brahma; who w 

v an represented a- the oreafov of gods ami men, and n« v. 
the especial deity of the Brahmans; am.l who .was 
rci.ioti ly aiMociated wiflx the dogma that goodness 
would !><• rewarded ■ nd si punished both in this 
life and in the V:'e h> eafter. The Bmlnnunic age 
was thus emphatically an age of religions compro¬ 
mise. The Vedic deities wott still acknowledged * *«< • ■mm***- 
as inferior gods, hut placed under the supremacy of 
Brabant, as their creator ; and the heaven of the 1 
\cdic deities was placed far lower in the ideal uni- 
vox; than the heaven of the eternal Brahma.* In 
like manner tho monotheistic conceptions of the 
Vedic Aryans were amalgamated with those of tho 
oriibmans. Agni and PrajApati, Vedic idealisations 
of a Supremo Being, woro each in turn identified Wlll ‘ bralu "*' 
w‘t!i Brahma. By this process the early Brahmans 
appear to have succeeded in super-adding a belief in _ 
endless transmigrations of the soul,— in austerities 
a- u naans of obtaining reward, and in sacrifices as 
expiation fm sin, — to the old primifivo worship of 
tho Aryan deities, which looked only for material 
blessings. At the same time the Brahmans seem to c«*t< 

° . . itml'twd *n < n* 

Jmve reduced the primitive classes of society to a 
rigid c*iito system; ami to have converted that 
system into an engine of ecclesiastical oppression, 
by which every action of n man as a husband, a 
father, u householder and a citizen, was brought 
uimler tho tyranny of caste rule, and human passions 
and aspirations were pressed dow n until tho Hindu 

7 A (JlstinOioo cmirt bo h* rc Ui<i do*n*betiwn brahma the Supreme Soul, 

Ami BtaldflA who fa only the cnilor, or tftUwr the rreatito on orgy of 
Wiltiout imy n> ont tin* * nA Brsthmi tho Supreme Soul; 'with un ucuni: 

od tho final letter, BrnUmk the crettUn ovly. 
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people were little; better than religious automatons. 
The character of this important compromise between 
the simple forms of Vodic worship ami i!ie oin- 
plicated system of Brahmauism, will forin the mam 
subject of inquiry in the present sketch of the Ihuh- 
manic age. But in iin-estigating the various 
Branches of the subject, it will ho constantly neces¬ 
sary to refer to the Vodic period ; inasmuch as such 
an investigation tends to indicate the opposition bo- 
tween the ideas and institutions of the ^ edic age 
and those of the Brahmanic age, which are remioml 
perceptible by a comparison of the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda with the institutes of Manu. | 

The characteristics of the two succeeding eras of 
Buddhism and Brahmanical revival will be brought 
under consideration in the next volume-. But inas¬ 
much as traces of both periods are to be found in the 
Maha Blidmta and Ranidyium, it may bo as well to 
indicate in the present place the broad features 
Which distinguish each of those epochs from the re- 
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warning three. . 

With the dawn of Buddhism a footing is < stnb- 
lislied in modern chronology. The advent of Sakya 
Muni, who is generally regarded as the great teacher 
ami founder of Buddhism in India, has been relorred 
to the sixth century before the Christian era bx a 
sovies of calculations which will be duly considered 
hereafter. T his famous personage seems for a while 
to have effected a complete revolution in tlu* reli- 
glous belief of the Hindus, lie threw contempt 
upon the simple prayers of tbe Vodic Aryans for lie 
material blessings ofthik life, by enunciating an idea 
which lias found expression amongst bards and pro¬ 
phets'of all ages, namely, that the pleasures of this 
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xwn*y<i/m-o altogi ■' "j' unreal and unsubstantial, the flisToist 

ft INDIA. 

inert* creations of the imagination. He taught as i vmn v. 
vital truth the sentiment which is involved in tins 4do . 
vor ds of a modern poet, and which is familiar to tlio |I M "' 
current religious thought of the .European :— 


“ Tho world U wf|. 

For inn^ tltiluKiou rlvaVi ; 

Tlic fliuilcifi of joy, the tofijN bt woo, 
Deceitful a\uu(\ (Kditful flu*.** 


Hut Siikva IVTuni went further. Tire modern bxmmmmi 
E uropean idfca reposes upon tlio conclusion that 
tii.ao is nothing true in the universe of being, saving 
the life hereafter in heaven. The old Br&hmans 
tie «Ht that men were constantly committing sins, 
w ide is could only bo expiated by penances and sacri¬ 
fices j anil that the performance of penances and sac¬ 
rifices, in excess of such expiation, would secure a 
corresponding amount of rewards either in this life 
or the life hereafter. But Silky a Muni cut at tlio 
very ro.,i of tin . • creeds by proclaiming that ex¬ 
istence itself was nn m il to gods and men; that the 
one grand object of gods and man was not to pro¬ 
long their miserable existence for the sake of such 
deluding phantoms as wealth, pleasure, or power, 
o ’,her in tins life or in future existences; but rather 
to crush out all human passions and yearnings, and 
thus to deliver the soul from the vortex of ever-re¬ 
curring transmigrations, and enable it to take refuge 
in a xUito of utter and eternal repose. Such repose £’•"* 
is an Oriental idea of perfect and divine felicity, and 1 " 
is termed N’irvAna; but in reality it is little more 
than an idea of utter annihilation, inasmuch as it 
involved the destruction of all individuality, until 
nothing was left hut more intellect in undisturbed 



1 1 -' ; V ,■* ■• .'^-f |l'/; • ;«s ‘i| »'■ i\vfei , ! rv ^ •:.. fk "tap 
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dumber. It may also bo remarked, as a wgia 
fact in die history of man, which will tie further 
considered in the next volume, that this idea of re* 
pose, this longing after eternal rest, did not find its 
full force in an age of evil and tribulation, when 
afflicted humanity sought relief from the thousand 
ills that flesh is heir to; but in an age of sensual 
gratification, when profuse indulgence had produced 
a sickening satiety, which found expression in the 
words of the Preacher of old: — “All, all is vanity, 
and vexation of spirit.” 

U\ uMoiioi The circumstances which led to the expulsion of 
Buddhism from India, and the triumphant revival of 
Brahmanism, aro still involved in some obscurity, 
which may however be possibly cleared up hereafter. 
In the present place it may suffice to say that die 
givitt Bralimanical revival scorns to have originated 
in a democratic appeal to the sympathies and aspir¬ 
ations of the masses, who might reasonably be sup¬ 
posed to be less capable of apprehending the trans¬ 
cendental happiness involved in the idea of Nirvana, 
and to feel a livelier appreciation of the more sub¬ 
stantial en joyments of human existence as they are 
generally understood by the bulk of the community. 
Indeed it maybe remarked that unless religion pro¬ 
mises substantive blessings and rewards, or is asso¬ 
ciated with sectarian ideas which perpetuate it as a 
living principle by that force of antagonism which 
perpetuates so man)- dogmas, it soon fails to act as a 
Paiinri' .< motive power or spring of action. It is thus easy to 
comprehend that amidst the corruptions of a Bud¬ 
dhist priesthood, a religious belief which offered no 
spiritual consolation beyond rest or annihilation, anil 
winch ignored rather than satisfied the innate yeuru- 
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the soul after a supremo good, soon failed to history or 
exorcise an influence upon the general community, j™v, 
who hankered after the fleshpots of 'Kgypt, and ~ 
i* trni fj with the eagerness of youthful voluptuaries 
to receive material blessings from their old national 
gods in return for sacrifice and prayer. . Under such 
circumstances tin appeal of the Br&hmans to the Appm ,.r tho 
popular sentiment could scarcely fail of success. The '»• 

, . . * , i 1 v- "i* , . . , 11). iI ,Tn 

worship of the old \ edic deities, who had been hold lmiUi ' 

. • ■ i V.dicdc-itKm 

in dorusion during the age of Buddhism, was p:u> 
tially revived, The worship of Vishnu and Siva, vMutuuid 
which was nnluown to the composers of the Rig- 
Veda, but which seem to have largely prevailed 
throughout Hindiistan and the Dekhan, was recog¬ 
nized and adopted by the a postles of tho Brahmanicai 
revival. Vishnu and Siva were each identified with 
Brahma, and ultimately with each other. Rama and Brahma. 
Krishna, the traditional heroes of tho people of In- K&,£t t,„ 
i'ia, whose histories have boon household words for vSIhl'n! ,,w 


ages, wore declared to be incarnations of tho god 
Vishnu; whilst even the animals who were wor- Animal ^wi#. 
shipped by the pre-Aryan races, such as the fish, the 
tortoise, the boar, and tho lion, wero represented as 
incarnations of the same deity. In like manner the 
woisii^p of tho Lmga, winch appears to have origin- link*, worusp. 
uted in a remote antiquity, was associated with the 
worship of Siva; and the deification of the female 
principle, the Ea th goddess, which appears to have 
sprung up amongst many primitive tribes, and was 
supposed to grant abundant harvests and prolific 
cattle, became associated with Parvati, the wife of 
Siva, under a variety of names of which perhaps 
Durgii and Kfili arc the widest known! Numerous gjjg*. 
other dcificafions were in like manner admitted into K * :, ‘ 
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tho pantheon of tho Bnllmiaiw; such us gods >f love, 
Pi at V. of war, of wealth, and of good Inch; ns well as 
deified animals ami tilings belonging to an ancient 

“r fetisclic worship, including cows, snakes, birds, trees, 
plants, rivers, mountains, books, stones and logs of 
wood; all of which were incorporated in the Brah- 
manical system under a variety of mythical 'inter¬ 
pretations and transformations, until the Hindis 
themselves have ignorantly believed that their gods 
were three hundred and thirty millions in number.* 
...uy .r The chronology of these four great epochs in the 

t(io four epoch's. -J *• 

history of the Hindus may perhaps be indicated as 
follows :— 

vi-iiic. 1st.—The Vedic age, which was characterized by 

the worship of the elementary deities, such as Agni 
and Indra, and appears to have prevailed in tlio Pun¬ 
jab prior to tho disappearance of the Saraswatf river 
in tho saiul. 5 

n&raimb. 2nd.—The Brfthmunic age, which was character¬ 

ized by the worship of Brahma, and appears to h to 
prevailed between the disappearance of the Savaswnti 
in tho sand, and the advent of S. kya Muni about 
B.c. 000. 

3rd.—The Buddhist age, which was characterized 
by the pursuit of NirvAnn, and appears to have \ re- 
vailod from about b.c. 600 to a.u. 800 or 1000. 




HISTORY OF 


4 Tim names of till these deified personifications will he fully indicated in n 
subsequent volume. 11 will suffice to state that Kfirnft is the god of love; Khrti- 
Iteyu th god of war; Kuvora the god of wealth; and Oanefeu, the elephant-headed 
< J and hi;;-bellied idol, tho god of good luck and prosperity. 

Tho a,.;e of the Brahmanical revival in sometime* styled the Purfinie ago., os* 
the n"c in which tho Pur&nas were composed. The Thirfmo-s eo* tainly received 
their prosent form timing this period, and th leg tid- they contain nr« ehlrily 
valuable as iU'ustTationn of the period <! Bfcihmanirul revival, 

fi The significance .of .the disnppeuranco of tho Sarnaroati, cs.sepn ruling two 
era* from each other, .11 ho point 4 out ii; Chap {nr if., on Vedic and Brahtnytiio 
geography. 
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-The Bra! unanical revival, which was cha¬ 
racterized by the worship of incarnations of deities, 
and appears to have prevailed from about a d. 800 
o the present, time. 

Whilst, however, the attempt has been made to 
ni iji out the religious history of the Hindus into four 
distinct periods, it by no means follows that such an 
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arrangement of eras is to be regarded as an ex¬ 


pression of definite chronology. On tho one hand 
an attempt to arrive at approximate chronological 
data, and to calculate the probable duration of Hindu 
terms of religious belief by reference to what is 
known of the duration of modern revolutions in re¬ 
ligious thought, carries back the imagination to a 
{ V i iod so far removed from nil recorded history, that 
synchronisms could only bo found in astronomical 
calculations of the revolutions of tho stars. Again, 
in dealing with revolutions brought about by the 
progress and development ot religious thought, it is 
hi possible to fix any chronological interval, less per¬ 
haps than a. thousand years, between the tune when 
an old faith passes away and the time when a new 
f dth finds full expression, and fairly lays hold of the 
national mind. Ono age runs into its successor and 
mingb s with its current; just as tho heathenism of 
Greece and Rome continued to exist long after the 
advent of Christianity; nnd just as Roman Cathoi- 
ieism still continues to exist, and may exist for hun¬ 
dreds of generations j et to come, although at least 
three centuries may be said to have passed away 
since the advent of the Protestant Reformation. To 
this day very many traces of the old Vedic worship 
are stiti to be found in the popular faith and ritual 
of the masses in India; whilst the innovating doc- 
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trines of Buddhbm, which wore so hotly persecuted 
by the Brahmans, still linger in many reee-es of the 
Ifindu mind. Stranger still, the tetische form of 
worship, which belongs to the remotest antiquity, 
still flourishes in India, and is especially to be found 
in the rural districts, where it exercises no small in¬ 
fluence upon the minds and actions of the masses. 1 

The following chapters will thus be immediately 
devoted to a consideration of tho ideas and institu¬ 
tions of the Brahmanic age. Accordingly, before 
commencing the inquiry, it may bo advisable to 
consider two important points, which bear upon the 
general subject, namely;— 

1st—The duration of the Brahmanic ago. 

2nd—The light which the Brahmanic age throws 
upon the Vedic period. 

From the data already laid down it would seem 
that the old Brahmanic age intervened between the 
decline of the Vedic Worship and the rise of Bud¬ 
dhism. In other words, between the reduction of 
tho Vedic worship to an established ritual in associ¬ 
ation with the worship of Brahma, which seems to 
have taken place at some remote period more or less 
corresponding with the disappearance of tho Saras- 
wati river in the sand; and the early teachings of 
Sakya Muni, who seems to have flourished in the 
sixth century before the Christian era. But whilst 
for the sake of clearness the transition period be¬ 
tween Brahmanism and Buddhism lias been referred 


* Indm, oiid of the most celebrated of the Vedic deities, is still worship], d fa 
the- great annual festival in the 8»,utli of India, known us tho Pungol, or ;-buU- 
ing.” Again, many traces of the v/.phip of Buddha are to be found ^ Jeg .n.- 
n.ith; and mUAomiu s in many qwtlfra report thnt Buddhist doofrincH ].; . > c ft 
a deep imprea&ion upon tin i oral jpoputivfton. 
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10 sixth century b.o., it seems certain that the history or 
current of Brahmanism flowed on until a much later i^ux v. 
date. When Sakyn Muni began to promulgate the 
peculiar dogmas of Buddhism to the people of Hin¬ 
dustan, he found himself surrounded by Brahmans, 
many of-whom became his converts and disciples: 
and it was not until after his death that a hostile oppo¬ 
sition arose between the Brahmans and Buddhists, 
which eventuated in religious wars and cruel perse¬ 
cutions, that still find expression in local traditions, 
as well as in the burnt and charred remains of 
Buddhist monasteries of olden time. Indeed Brah¬ 
manism moms never to have been entirely subverted, 
for otherwise its resuscitation ten or twelve centuries 
after the death of Silky a Muni could .have been 
scarcely possible. Moreover it will be seen hereafte f a. 

that Brahmanism appears to satisfy the, crude aspir- 
ntions of mankind in an early stage of ci vilization ; 
and is in accordance with a popular idea of divine 
justice in the government of the world, that every 
good act will he separately considered and rewarded, 
and that every sinful act will ho separately con¬ 
sidered and punished, either in this life or in the life 
hereafter. On the other hand Buddhism is ossen- bwwi risMTS, a nu 
tiully an aristocratic creed, suitable only to the t,ira 
philosophic yearnings of a rich and noble class, in 
whom self-indulgence in every gratification has pro¬ 
duced a surfeit of pleasure; arid who are consequent¬ 
ly driven by sheer satiety to seek a life of abstinence 
and contemplation, which will ultimately tend to a 
dreamy spiritual existence of eternal repose and un¬ 
disturbed slumber. 

A further idea of the probable duration of the 
old Brahmanical period may perhaps he derived from 
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Toar of a consideration of the period in which the code ot 
Manu appears to have heen composed. It will be 
ciuieTf m".. i» seeii hereafter that whilst this code recognizes the 
worship of the Vedie deities as part of the great com- 


promise botwor-n Vodic and Bralnnunic rites, which, 
cluiructerized the Brahinauic period ; it retois to the 
atheists and revilers of the \ oda, who are to be 
identified with the Buddhists, and it directs »lmt no 
BrAhmans should settle in their neighbourhood. . vt 


- 

No refer ones the same ticno it takes no cognizance of that worst n[ 

in code to - - - . . * , r 1 , 

tin HMjto of Rrah 


.—..• -r of incarnations of deity which characterized the latex 

mimicaln.vival. ' •' , . , 


era of Brahmanical revival; and especially it con¬ 
tains but slight reference to Vishnu or Siva, the two 
great deities of the modern religion of the Hindus. 

... .of Accordingly, although the date of the code is still 

- 00,1,1 ° r involved in some obscurity, its composition, may 
perhaps be referred to the centuries immediately 
preceding - the Christian era, or to those windy im¬ 
mediately follow that epoch- 7 

2nd, itefioi H*ht As regards the reflex light which the tallowing 


Mann. 


th*«rt*liiuo y investigations into the history ot the Brahmanic age 
' will throw upon the Vedic age, it will suffice to re¬ 


mark that the illustrations to be traced among Biah- 
manic materials will be found to furnish new and 
important additions to the stock of information 
respecting the old Vedie settlements in the I unjaii, 
which has already been gathered from the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda. 8 The grounds for the several con¬ 
clusions will be exhibited in future chapters ; but it 
may be desirable to note in the presefit place the 


i Beference is certainly made in the code to the Turfman and I oaitifli.id , 
rtil. the greater portion of the code swtt-s to have Iwon composed long More tho 
Puriuins received their present form. 

* See dnt \ Vol. I Vodic Period; 
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'which will be moro or less established, hereafter. 
The salient points are nine in number, anil may be 
indicated as follows:— 

1st, The geographical distinction between the 
Vedic settlements and the Brahmanic settlements; 
the former being referable to the Punjab and the 
latter to Hindustan. 

‘3nd, The distinction between the Rishis and the 
Brahmans; the former being Vedic psalmists and 
worshippers of the Vedic deitios, whilst the latter 
were sacrificing priests and worshippers of the god 
Brahma. 

3rd, 'The distinction between the Vedic con¬ 
ception of Mann as the first man, and the Brahmanio 
conception of Manu as the Hindi! lawgiver.' 

4th, The distinction between tbo creation of the 
universe by Manu and the similar creation by 
Brahma, 

5th, Tbo distinction between the Vedic and 
Brahmanic systems of chronology; tho former 
being apparently bused upon a calculation of Man- 
wantarus, or reigns of successive Manus, whilst the 
latter was based upon a succession of Xalpas, or 
days of Brahma. 

6th, The distinction between tho Vedic worship 
and the Brahmanic worship. 

7th, The distinction between the Vedic forms of 
marriage and the Brahmanic rites. 

8th, The distinction between tho Vedic Sraddha 
and the Brahmanic rite. 

,9th, Tho distinction between the Kshatriya and 
the Brahman, which especially characterizes the laws 
respecting the four castes. 

In addition, however, to these main points, many 
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m op other clmractemti.es of the \ edic and Brabmamc 
v. periods will appear in future chapters, and further 
~— illustrate the radical distinction which exists between 
Moreover, an attempt will be lnfule 


Oii^tuvi^oai the two ages. 
prSa'JK^ t u tlio concluding chapter of the present volume; 


Dais. 


under the head of “ Historical resumS,” to classify 
and arrange all available data in the hpic traditions, 
as will serve to illustrate the successive stages in the 
development of the Hindu people; and establish, it 
possible, a chronological sequence which shall ap¬ 
proximate as nearly as may be to the current con¬ 
ception of historical annals. 
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CHAPTER IE 


' VEDIC AND BRAHMANIC GEOGRAPHY. 


The first point to be settled in the history of the 
Brahmanic age is the relative geographical position 
ot the Vedic and Brahmanic settlements at the dawn 
ot tradition. This point is of considerable import¬ 
ance, as in consequence of the systematic Brah¬ 
man izing of all Vedic traditions, which characterizes 
the sacred literature of the Hindus, the early local¬ 
ities of the Vedic and Brahmanic peoples have been 
hitherto confounded together; and the geographical 
distinction between the two classes of settlements 
can only he ascertained after a critical investigation 
of the data which are to be found in tho hymns of 
the Rig-Veda and laws of Manu. 

According to Manu there were two ancient 
territories in the north-west quarter of India, which 
seem to have been more or less separated from each 
other by a once famous river known as the Saras* 
watf. This river might bo roughly described as 
flowing from the Himalayas towards the south in a 
parallel line with the Sutlej and Jumna, and about 
half way between the two; and tlms the Aryan 
invaders from the north-west would have to cross the 
Saras watf on their way from the Punjab to Hin¬ 
dustan. Tho region to the westward oi‘ the river is 
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said by Mariu to have l>eon created or frequented by 
the Dovatas, or gods of tho Vedic Aryans. The 
region to the eastward of the river is said to have 
bee n the country of the ancient Brahman priests, 
the worshippers of the god Brahma. 1 This dis¬ 
tinction between tho Devatas, or gods of the Vedic 
Aryans, and Brahma, or god of tho Brahmans, must 
bo especially borne in mind in dealing with the 
history of ancient India. In Hindu traditions the 
gods are frequently identified with their worshippers. 
Thus the term “ Dovatas ” often points to the Yedio 
people, whilst tho term “ Brahma” may sometini \s 
point to the Brahman people. It should also be 
added, that whilst the god Brahma was scarcely 
known to the composers of the Vedie hymns, no pains 
are spared in the code of Mann to represent Brahma 
as a deity distinct from, and l’ar superior to, all tho 
Vedic deities. 

On the first glance at these geographical data, it 
would appear that the territory of the Vedic Aryans 
might be identified with the modern Punjab, and 
that the territory of the Brahmans might bo in like 
manner identified with that of Hindustan proper. 
Indeed it is by no means improbable that this con¬ 
jecture involves an important geographical fact; 
namely, a distinction between the Vedic people an 1 


1 The distinction between the eastward and westward o! tho river i« not 
clearly laid down by Mann, and the obscurity is rendered greater ,by u confusion 
as regards the real Saraswatl, which seems to have taken place in modem maps. 
The question will be discussed hereafter, in connection with a translation of the 
original text s in Manu. It will suffice to state hero that a laud-mart, known as 
the Viruuana, or disappearance of the Surnswati, is fixed by Mann a? tho western 
boundary of the M iddlo region; and consequently it has been inform! that tho 
Marne boundary separated 'ho Byahmmdo territory from the Vedic territory. That 
they were separated is certain, as Manu describes llrahmhrshi-desi as being west 
of Hrmmfivartn. 
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raluivmie people, corresponding to the distinction history of 
between the Punjab and Hindustan. In the hymns . v. 
of the Kig-Veda frequent reference is made to the 
land of the seven rivers, created by Indra and Agni, 
which rivers seem to .correspond to the seven rivers 
of ‘lie Punjab ; 2 whilst it is plain from other allusions 
that the Aryan settlements extended southward 
along the main stream of the Indus or Sindhu 
towards the modern Kurrachee. In like manner it 
is certain that at a later period tho Brahmans oc< u- 
pied the greater part of Hindustan, and became 
identified with that territory. Manu, however, re- 
stricts both the Vedic region ’and tho Brahmanic 
region to a much move limited area, and dis¬ 
tinguishes each one by a lhalunanical name. The | 

Vedic territory is described as a small tract between ■ 
the so-called Saraswatf and Dhrishadwatf, which 
have been identified with two little streams known 
in modem maps as the tS crsooty a ud Cagga ^and 
enclose between them a iTFfle”tdmtdry about sixty 
miles long and from twenty -four to forty miles wide. 

The Brahmanic territory occupied in the mind of 
Manu a far larger area, but om which was still con¬ 
fined to western Hindustan, namely', from tho bank 
of tho Saraswat; to the bank of tho Ganges in the 
neighbourhood of the famous city of Ivanouj, an 
interval of 'about three hundred miles as tlio crow 
Hies. -The Brahmauical names applied by Manu to 
both regions, open up a question of some importance. 

Tho Vedic region be calls by tlie name of Brahma- 
vavtji, and the Brahmanic region by the name 

2 Tho seven rivers <»f the Punjab consist of the Indus and the Surabwuti, and 
tho five riters between them, namely, tho Jhelunv.the Clienuub, tho Liavee, tho 
Beae, and tho Sutlej. 
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The latter name 6 f BraJitmAyslu- 
de.sa, as designating the country of the divine priests 
or Brahmans, is probably historical 5 as the tradition 
is widely spread throughout India that the 1 eg«on 
indicated as BrahmArshi-desa is the mother-con at rv 
of the BrA limans. The name, however, of Brah- 


Wiwcftiorigin m&varta, which Marm applies to the Vedio settlement 
“j{iaiir»avDiia. M qjx th© Satfaswatf, is apparently a mythical appella¬ 
tion of comparatively modern date. If both coun¬ 
tries were named after Brahma, it seems difficult to 
understand why any distinction should have been 
laid down between them. Moreover, n the Vodic 


XMafcinotiom bo 
two* a the ngn 


;vitiw*.fiw- , r . r io(l ag will bo seen hereafter, the river Suroswati 

S3i5JWffi d ft flowed on to the river Indus. In the Brahmame 
disap,x : v«un perio(ij i K)W!ver> w } ien the code of Manu was pro- 


thy BtiaiU 


Opposition bo- 
tween Hk Vodic 
deities* and 
Brahma. 


niulgatcd, the same river disappeared in the sand 
long - before it readied tbe Indus ; and Vinawna, or 
the place of the disappearance of the river, was 
adopted by Manu as a laud-mark winch formed the 
western boundary of the middle region. Thus at 
the time when the river Surasvaif flowed to the 
Indus, the Vodic deities were alone worshipped by 
the Vodic Aryans. In the succeeding age, liowCVei, 
when the Saraswati disappeared in the sand, the god 
Brahma was worshipped as the one Supreme Being, 
mid tho Vedic deities were either depreciated or 
neglected by tbe Br&hmans. Indeed, throughout 


the Institutes of Manu, the god Brahma is persist¬ 


ently represented as infinitely superior to the Vedic 
gods. He is described as the creator of tbe De- 
vatas 5 uud a day of Brahuid is said to have been 
equal to many thousand years of the Dovatas . 8 

3 This alleged superiority of liruhimi to the Dovattw is sbll more strikingly 
put forward in the Iifini/iyaiu, where the Vedic deities fire represented ns flying to 
I'rah rah for protection against Havana. See ante, p. 18. 
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the real 

truth, as regards tlve mythical origin of the term 
Brahmavarttt.” In. speaking of the Vedic tract, 
ho says This country was created by the Dc- 
\ at as [i.o. Vedic gods":, and therefore the sages [l.o. 
the Brdhmans of a later age, of whom Mann was tho 
representative] gave it tho name of Brahmavarta. 4 

A comparison of the geographical data in the 
Big-Veda, when tho river Saraswatf flowed on to 
tho Indus, with the geographical data in Manu, when 
the same river disappeared in the sand long before 
it reached tho Indus, will fully confirm tho con- 
elusions which have been laid down. The Saraswatf 
river is known in the Rig-Veil a as the seventh 
stream ; because apparently it was the seventh and 
hist stream which the Vedic Aryans had to cross in 
their way from the Punjab to Hindustan proper, or 
• a other words from the banks of the Sutlej to the 
hanks of the Jumna./' It was also called tho mother 
of the Indus or Sindhii;" probably because it flowed 
into the Indus, and thus fed or nourished that river. 
Its praises are duly hymned in the RigA eda as tho 
mightiest of rivers, the beautiful goddess, tho pro¬ 
tecting deity, tho hestower of food and riches. 
“This Saraswatf, firm as a city made of iron, flows 
rapidly with all sustaining water, sweeping away in 
its might all other waters, as a charioteer clears the 
i .;ul: Saraswatf, chief and parent of rivers, flowing 

from the mountains to tho ocean.May the 

auspicious and gracious Saraswatf hear our praises 

i \fann ii. 17 . It will >o accr hereafter that tlie ^icgriiphy of Mann must 
U* referred to a lime whin the Aryans had conquered .the whole of Hindustan, 
ond that even in his time the area of Brahmanism was by no mean co oxtensivo 
With the at occupied by the Aryans. 
i » Riff-Veda, Mand. \i. Hymn aG, v. (i. 



n-.r— vedic 1 am.- tirahm.vnio geography. 
Jhuiu, however, has unconsciously revealed 
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graphy. 


of at this sacrifice, approached as she is with reverent•<* 
and with bonded knees: We present to thee, Saras- 
"*" watf, these oblations with reverence; be gratified by 
our praise; and may we ever recline upon thee, as 
upon a sheltering tree.” 7 These mantras evidently 
belong to a period anterior to Brahmanism. They 
are the expression of men who personified their river 
as o female deity, and poured out their souls in a 
fetischo worship, combining poetical sentiment with 
self-interested devotion. But they are not the ex¬ 
pressions of men under Brahmanical influences, for 
they contain no allusion whatever to such essentials 
in Brahmanical ideas as the doctrine of merits and 
demerits, of sacrifices and penances as associated with 
the conception of sin, the transmigrations ot the soul, 
and the future states of punishment and reward. 

Manuns geographical notices of Brahmavarta and 
Brahmarshi-desn are altogether of a different cha¬ 
racter. s Instead of indicating what weald appear 


? lb. Hymn U-5. 

0 The following; translation of Iho texts in Manu will bo found, useful for v 
feronco. Besides Brahmiivurtu find BrahnUirshi-doKa, it will be found to refer ('» 
two other regions, namely, Madhya-desa, or the Middle region, and AryaY&rti, ov 
the Aryan pale, which will bo noticed hereafter. 

J.—linAiiM vvauta. —“Tho space between the two divine rivovs, the Sm.ui- 
wati and tho Drishadwuti,—that God -Created tract they call the Bnihmfivartn.* 
The custom prevalent in that tract, received from successive tradition, concern in.; 
tho castes and tho mixed castes, is called the good custom.” 

It,—BfiAHtfARffiu-nFSA,—“ Kurukshetra, tho Motsyas, the Parudi&hs, arid 
the Surascnas. This land which comes to Brahmhvarca, is tho land ot l$mh- 
marsh is (Brali rnurshi-desa, ort.be laud of divine sages). From a Brhfunau 
in that district let all tho men on the earth learn their several duties.” 

m. — M aduya-i>ksa. —“The tract between the .llimiilaya and Yindhyu, to 
the cast of Yinasnna, and to tho west of frayfvga, is called tin* central region 
(Madhyiwlcsa"). 

IV.—AuyXvauta.—“T he space between those two mountain ranges to tho 
ui-t >ru and the we.-iicru sen. tho wise know ns Aryfcvarta (or the land of the 
Aryans.)” ' 

“ Where the black antelope naturally grazes is to ho held as the proper L . I 
fov otTotfug sacrifice;*; all else is Mlochehbadaml. Lot tho twice -born (artfully 
keep within th »e te. untrios ; but t ttfulru distressed for subsistence, may dwell 
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to be an important line of Aryan .settlements west¬ 
ward of the Sarasw&tf, Manu simply defines a con¬ 
tracted little colony between tho upper course of the 
Saraswatf, now called the Sevsooty, and a tributary 
of the same river, named the Drishadwatl, but now 
known as the Caggar.® 
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But the texts of Manu quot ed below contain two 
highly significant statements, which not only throw 
still further light upon tho all-important distinction 
between Brahms'), varta and BrabmurshFdesa, but also 
seem to point to the origin of caste as well as to 
that of Brahmanism. Speaking of the tract on the Origin of the 

, w , , r t . cu>tf* system iu 

SiuusvYatJ; Manu says: —“ 1 ho cuvtom prevalent m 
that tract, received from successive tradition, con¬ 
cerning the castes and mixed castes, is called the 
good custom.” This remark seems to imply that 
iho caste system originated in tho Aryan colony, 
probably from the relations which subsisted between 
the conquerors and conquered. Again, speaking of o, • in v 1:1. :.. 
Brahmdrshi-desa, be says: — “ From a Br&hman born 
in that district lot all the men in the earth learn their 
several duties.” This remark would seem to imply 
that Brail marshi-desa was the mother country of the 
Brahmans. Thus two important inferences may be 
drawn : — 

First, that the caste system originated in the 
country to the westward of the river Saraswatf. 


anywhere/ Professor Cowell** translation of Mauu, ii. 17—24, in Elphinstonc’a 
History of Jndid. fifth edition, p. 226. 

f ‘ Mann's uricondoption as regtutfU the Aryan settlement in Vedic times scorns 
to liAvo led b nne misrepresentation on modern maps. Tho name of Sorsootv, us 
a co, option <»t Saraswatf, bus been restricted to the upper .course of tho riv r 
betor* its ju he lion with the Cag-gar; and tho Smoofy lv* tlma been converted 
from a main stream, into a tributary. On tho other hand the name, of the Co^ mr 
hns been extended over the whole course of tho Saraswatf to tho spot where it 
disappears in tho sand. 
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op Secondly, that Brahmanism originated in the 
part v. country to the eastward of the river Saras watt, that 
is, in the region between the Saraswati and the 
Juomii. 10 

Tho curtain of Indian history thus rises upon 
two distinct regions, occupying - opposite banks of 
Mftmc. tiio river Saraswati, namely, Brahmflvarta, or the 
land of Devatas, and Brahm Arshi -de.sa, or the land 
of Brahmans. But Manu describes two other re¬ 
gions, namely, Madhya-desa, or the Middle region, 
and AryAvarta, or the Aryan pale. The geo- 
graphical data in connection with this mapping out 
ot Hindustan arc of considerable importance, inas¬ 
much as they furnish a further illustration of the 
chronological interval between the hymns of the 
Big-Veda and the laws of Manu; between the flow¬ 
ing of the Saraswati into the Indus and the dis¬ 
appearance of the Saraswati in the sand. The 
Middle region extended from the disappearance of 
the Saraswati to the junction of the Granges and 
JumnA at Allahabad ; but AryAvarta, or the land of 


10 1,10 country winch Mann terms Bmhmhrshi appears to have ev < nded over 
tlu valleys of the Gauge* and Juranfi from tho neighbourhood of Delhi and 
Hnstia&pur to iho neighbourhood of Kanouj, an ancient city of groat rmioivu, 
which was situated on tho Ganges about sixty-five rail's to the westward of Luck- 
now. The localities indicated in the texts of Manu already quoted, imiv Ik; 
identified as follows The plain of Kurukshetrn must have been shunted in the 
neighbourhood of tho setthmenta of the Knuravas and P/i whims ar, Hasti«&pui 
and Delhi. The country of Matsyci is dubious, but may hav been the modem 
Jeypur. Tho identifications of PamMla with Kanyakubja or Konouj, ar ,,) of 
Surasona with Mathura, rest on the authority of XuUhku, tho toiutnoritat,,, - 0 f 
Manu. and may have been 'connected with tho worship of Krishna; Kanvakubia 
bchg tiie name of tho humpbacked woman who was hcu.b i bv Kris hr a, av<\ &ura 
h' li.ir tho Chieftain of the Ymlavas at Mathura, nnd the reputed gT and father of 
J\mbna. It has already been doubted whether tho K;ij ofPauchalo f p 0 m ,} by 
U *I* K,ll] y '' xtmd(d » &<• Kanouj; but thw by no n-,,,,, uuiU.Uol 

?fT K " U ,ka s of tho extent of Brnbwi^bi, the ’..ml ,,f the 

Bruhmnn Kithi*.* .See ante, Vol. J. 
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Aryans, extended from sea to sea . 11 Thus in thoiusTorvor 
firui of the Rig-; Veda the Aryans had advanced onl V pam v. 
to the “ seventh stream ” or Sara.swat /; whilst in tlio 
time of Maim they had spread throughout Hindustan. 

It may also be added that the Institutes of Mann 
were composed prior to any conquest of the Pole ban ; 
for Menu expressly forbids any men of the three 
twice-born, castes from dwelling in any other country 
than Arvdvarta. 

But there is another and still more significant 
point in the geography-of Manu which must not be 
overlooked. In Ins reference to the most ancient win the 

. XT .. time of Manu. 

period, which has been here termed the Vedic age, 
the area of the Aryans is a very small tract in com¬ 
parison with the area of the Briilimans. But it will 
be seen in his description of the Brahmanical period, 
in which he himself flourished, that the Aryan pale 
was a far more extensive area than the Brdhman 
pale. The country of the Brdhnmns only extended 
from the Suraswatf to the Ganges; but the country 
of Arydv.-trta extended over the whole of Hindustan. 

In other words, the advancing tide of Aryans had 
poured through Brahnuirshi-desa, and had doubtless 


carried with them much of the Bruhm'anical faith 
and ri tual; although the orthodoxy and morals of 
a gallant race of heroes who had conquered Hin¬ 
dustan, must have appeared dubious in the eyes of 
a true Brahman. They drove war chariots, tamed 


»» There is some vagueness in the expression from sea to sea, inasmuch, as the 
latitude of both Brnhmkvarta and Brahm&rahi on o&o side, and of Bangui on tW 
other, iiea fas* to the northward of the sea-coast. But we must not expect ntuch 
gfa>!p*%hieal precision from Manu m regards latitude, It is, however,, sHil ». 
qiuvtion whether Bengal is to be included in Aryfmrta, or whether we may 
assume (Mat in ancient times th< Bay extended. sufficiently far to tuc north- 
waols < form ur eastern oomidury, - . •' 

vor,. it. 28 * 
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op wild horses, and wero proficients in tlif nse. 

bow and battle-axe; and so far their services wore 

*77 valuablo as protecting- the Brahmans, \ aisyns, and 
Siidras, — the priests, merchants, and cultivators, 
against the barbarous aborigines. But they we e 
addicted to wine, gambling, and flesh meat, winch 
were one and all an abomination to -the Brahman. 
Moreover, they seem to have been often led away 
by their love of beautiful women to eon tract unions 
with the fair mu.dens of the newly-conquered terri¬ 
tory, which were contrary to all Brabinanieal rule 
Therefore Mann promulgated bis code tor their 
edification, and especially directed that all tt« 
should learn their duties from those Brfihmans only 
who wore born in Brahmdrshi-desa, or within the 
Br&hman pale. 






CHAPTER III 


HISIITS A Nil BRAHMANS. 

run distinction between the Vodic age and history or 
Bralmianic age has now been fully indicated, and r*,!',' v. 
will be further illustrated hereafter. The point to 
he established in the present chapter is the distiuo- pSiiJ&wn''’ 0 
tic a between the Risliis, who composed the hymns ofi“«»^ u< 
the Rig-Veda in the land of the seven rivers, and 
the Bui?mums of a later period, who performed sa¬ 
crifices, and promulgated their complex code of rites 
i.jid observances in the western quarter of Hindiis- 
tau. !n other words, between the joyous psalmists 
who p .Hired out their souls in earnest and vigorous 
prayers to the Vedic deities for the material bless- 
logs of this world; and the gloomy race of priests, 
who promulgated the doctrines of religious austeri¬ 
ties and lb tore transmigration with especial reference 
to the life which is to come. 

The composers of the hvinns of the Risr-Veda v«n<- r. •:&>» 

i • , „ r ' re«t rusted gener- 

appe&v to have had little faith m a life hereafter, in ,re “ 

the immortality of the soul, or in a future state of 
rewards and punishments, beyond a vague concep¬ 
tion of Yama as a god or judge of the dead. The 
Vedic Aryans also had some crude ideas, connected 
with tin propitiation of the Pitris, or ghosts of de¬ 
ceased ancestors, with food aud water; but this pro- 






y op pitiation seems to have been only an expression of 
v affectionate remembrance, and to have been scat oolv 
connected with religions ideas. In a tew of the 
hymns, which appear to be of comparative ly later 
origin, ideas of a spiritual life after death may have 
found expression; but such lofty aspirations are not 
to be found in the compositions of the more popular 
and genial psalmists. On the contrary, the \ odi 
bards were endowed with a large capacity for 
worldly enjoyment, and a healthy and human appie- 
ciation of material good ; and their hymns in general 
arc the early expressions of a child-like belief in the 
individual existence of superior and spiritual being 
in the elements, which could work either good or 
, vil. The sun could ripen the harvest or burn it up; 
the rain could nourish the crops or destroy them; 
the wind could blow in gentle zephyrs or rush along 
the earth* in hurricanes. The necessity for pro¬ 
pitiating such beings was therefore obvious. Accord- 
ingly the Vodie bard personified them into deities, 
and gratified them with offerings of strong drink 
and choice viands, and hymned them with pr uses 
as they were accustomed to hymn their own warriors 
and Rajas. Thus having feasted the gods and 
lauded them, the worshipper naturally expected m 
return such blessings as the gods had to bestow. 
Besides however the elementary deities, a host ot 
other spiritual existences were personified into gods 
at the more fancy of the imaginative bard. Heaven 
and earth, rivers, weapons, food, soma wine, the 
dawn, the sacrifice itself, and the priest who ottered 
it were alike invested with a spiritual life and con¬ 
verted into deities. The chief gods of all however 
were Indra and Ag-ni, whose attributes have already 
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; Indra as the type of sovereignty histc 
an ' conquest, the giver of rain, and sometimes the i>«i v. 
creator of the rivers and mountains; and Agni, as 
light or fire in all its varied manifestations, as the 
creative or vivifying spirit which animated the entire 
universe like a Supremo Soul. 

It is perhaps difficult in a philosophic age to ' ,w 

sympathize in the deep religions fervour with which < * r,:iuui ‘ iul - 
the Aryan psalmists invoked such deities as those 
which have been described. But the natural selfish¬ 
ness which lies at the root of such religious enthu¬ 
siasm, sufficiently explains the cause of the vitality 
of their devotion. So long as the people believed 
that material blessings were to be obtained by offer¬ 
ings of food and wine, and hymns of praise and 
prayer, so long they would continue to prepart the 
feast for the gods, and pour forth their souls in pas¬ 
sionate laudation and supplication. The nature of 
the Yedie worship would also bo specially accept¬ 
able to a convivial community; for its rites would 
be associated with every joyous gathering, if not 
with every family meal; and it would naturally be 
popular so long as the community believed that they 
could procure plenteous harvests, prolific cattle, 
abundance of sons, health, vigour, and long life, by 
the simple process of feasting and singing in lire ' 
presence of their kind-hearted and generous deities. 

At the same time the genius of the bard would be rwitfwiij *i«t 
stimulated to a pitch never reached by the poet of a v * Ik ' 
more enlightened and incredulous ago. liicbes, 
fame, artd glory wordd bo the reward of that Rishi, 
who personified a new deity or composed a new 
hymn, if iris poetical flights only reached the ears of 
the god, and procured earthly blessings for' tire corr- 
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greiration of worshippers. Sometimes a fair daug 
ter was given in marriage to a young and swceesstu 
|>ard. Thus the legend has already been related of 
the Raja of Anga, who gave his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to a young Rishi, who brought down the rain 
after a long-continued drought. 1 In like ’manner a 
legend has been preserved in the hymns of the Uig- 
Veda of another Raja, dwelling on the banks of the 
Sindhu or Indus, who gave ten daughters : n mar¬ 
riage to a young psalmist named Kakshfvat, together 
with rich dowries of cows, horses, and chariots." 

It thus seems impossible to identify these and out 
Vedic bards or Rishis with the more modern Bi ill- 
man priests. The hymns contain many references 
to priests or cooks, and some isolated allusions to 
Brahmans; but the god Brahma scarcely ever 
appears to have been recognized or worshipped. 
Again, while some of the hymns comprise specula¬ 
tions about the soul, the relative priority of earth 
and heaven, and the creation of the universe., which 
is ascribed to India or Agni, there is no expression 
of Brahmaiiieal ideas, and no reference to the crea- 
- tion of the universe by Bralimd. Judging therefore 
from the analogy furnished by tlcbrey history, the 
brums might be referred to a class of ■ minstrels of 


whom king David was a type, rather "nan to 


sacerdotal class. But there is an opposition in the 


i Set ante. Fart IV. chap, it ■ 

s Hi,..v e d8. MhoiIj T. Hymn 120. Thoro am soteral legoruls nf a Ip m 
of Bains giving their damtbU'W in marriage to Biahmana vho ate ith utih-- a w i 
Uishis; lint the stories appear to b pr^A through a Bra nnamcni crmt-1 •, a-r 
Urn husbands in Mich cases appear asd aitun - Id fyUhmm Tat Urn than as y 
Ail Mi.-his. Notwithstanding Iht £*»*» -' die Havana author, to ropr; ^nt 
th, young wives as loving and foUWuiidvr such rir mi* -v' S ♦ >"'■*" l ] ‘ 

agreeable to poetical sentiment, nor l*> bunrnm nature, :.v;hiob tmds a b^lvoic. ex- 
presaion in such ballads as “ AUld Boltin 01 \ y. 
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Jiyfitfs of the Rig-Veda between a peaceful com- wsroa" 'w 
munity and a warlike community which might pos- ^ v A « v. 
flibly indicate an opposition between the ancestors oppwit^r in 
of the men who afterwards became Brdhmans and 
the ancestors of the men who afterwards became 
Kshatriyas. Such an opposition must be referred 
to a period long before the Aryans had crossed the 
Saraawatl, and ontered BrahmArabi-desa; and con¬ 
sequently long before the names of Brahman and 
Kshatriya had been applied to the pridst and war¬ 
rior castes. It has already been seen 5 that the 
majority of the hymns of the Rig-Veda are the ex¬ 
pression of a peaceful community, who oftored. sim¬ 
ple oblations of butter and milk to the deities ot the 
elements, and other personilied abstractionsand 
this class of priestly worshippers has been identified 
with the ancestors of the later Brahmans. In like 
manner it has been seen that there are other hymns 
which appear to he the expression of a warlike class 
of the commun ity ; for they are connected with flesh 
sacrifices to Indra; and accordingly this class of 
worshippers has been identified with the ancestors 
of the later Kshatriyas. Traces are also to be found 
in those ancient hymns of an opposition between the ManiU ftndtlui 
worship of the Maruts, or winds, by a peaceful com- in<ir ». * 1 
inanity, and the worship of Indra, as a hero, by a 
warlike community.* In one hymn Indra is repre¬ 
sented as expostulating with the Maruts in the fol¬ 
lowing language:—Where, Maruts, has that food 
been assigned to you, which was appropriated to me 
alone for the destruction of \hi? For 1 indeed am 


fierce, and .strong, and mighty, and have bowed 


op 

a Sob t. Introduction. 

i Sac Wilson’s 1%-Veda, vol. ii. pp. H6- 


- 102 . 
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of down all my enemies willi death-dealing shafts. 



Again, Agastya the sage, who appears to have espe¬ 
cially uphold the worship of the Maruts, expostulates 
with Indra thus:—“ Why, Indra, dost thou purpose 
to slay us ? The Maruts are thy brethren! Share 
with thorn in peace; destroy us not in enmity.’ 
In another hymn a worshipper thus expresses to the 
Maruts his alarm at the jealousy of India:—“Maruts, 
through fear of that violent Indra, I fly trembling ; 
the oblations that had been prepared for you have 
been put away; nevertheless have patience with 
us.” 7 Indeed some of the hymns which are address¬ 
ed to Indra are wholly of a warlike and triumphant 
character, like the song of Miriam, or the .Song of 
Barak and Deborah, and can scarcely bo identified 
as belonging to a devotional psalmody. r > he potent 
god, the showerer of benefits, is invoked as tlio de¬ 
stroyer of tbo cities of the Dasyus, the conqueror of 
Sambara, the slayer of the black-skinned barbarians 
who gave him no libations, and who molested the 
white-cornploxioned Aryans, that wore his friends 
and worshippers. 

A further clue to the distinction between Rishis 


m_ __ I H 

SSS and Brahmans seems to be furnished by the di*- 
tinction laid down in the I'uranas between PwRir- 
she, D.'vi.rs'iui, ghis, or king Rislus ; Devarshis, or god Rising, an.I 

™*"' h . . Bralunarshis, or Brftlunan sages. The Vihg Rislus 

wore probably Kshatriyas, who have always been de¬ 
signated Rajas. The god Rishis, termed Dm a.•sins, 
or Rislus of the Derates, were probably Rishis of the 

» 1%-Valm Mfirul. I. Hymn 145, y. 6. Alii is another for Vrit,, who 
is rtomftimos fixated as a personification of tbo ruin cloud, ami HdmoUftics a,g a 
Daitya or warrior amongst tho aborigines. 

« lb. Hymn 170, v. !. 7 H>. U jmn 171, v. 4. 
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peaceful community, or rather of the Aryan race in 
general, who are often alluded to as Devatas, or 
gods. Finally, the term Brabmarsliis was apparently 
applied to the early Brahman sages; and honco 
their country was distinguished from the Aryan 
country, or the land of Devatas, by the term Brah- 
mdrshi-desa. 8 

The adv'ent of the Brahmans, and the establish¬ 
ment of their ascendancy as a great spiritual hier¬ 
archy, must have been the work of generations if 
not of centuries. Traces, however, are not wanting 
of the circumstances under which they rose. They 
first appeared among the Aryan community as 
mercenary priests, or sacrifieers, who were prepared 
to officiate at the great festivals or sacrificial sessions 
or the sake of hire. Here it should be remarked 
that in the Vedic period the Kshatriyas were their 
own priests; the term priest being employed to 
indicate the performers of sacred rites, as distinct 
from the Rishis or composers of sacred songs. In 
other words, the Chiefs of a family, a tribe, or a Raj, 
appear occasionally as performers of a sacrifice, and 
even as celebrating the rites of marriage. Thus at 
the famous Aswamedha of Raja Yudhishthira, the 
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horse, was not sacrificed by a Brahman, but by 
Bljfoia; the second. Pandava; whilst the marriage 
ites of Nala and Damayavtf were performed by tho ; 

of Yidarblia, and those of Rama and Sftu by] 
the Raja of Mithila. Subsequently the Br&hmans 
were npparentlx hired by Rajas to perform tho **""• 
laborious eeremcni' S at the great sacrifices; and in 
th.fi? capacity they were regarded with disdain by 


Compare Vishnu Purfina, Book iv. chap. 3. 
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niwoiiY of the Kshatriyas. Thus the Kshatriyas at the Swa- 
vailtv. yamvara of Draupadi expressed hot indignation that 


Aficcmcln ncy of 
the Br\ limans 
H*:xjuro'I by 
aacetieism. 


a Brtihnian should have presumed to compete for tin; 
hand of the daughter of a Ksliatriya; and Drupada 
and his son were much troubled at seeing Draupad: 
led. away by Arjuna, who was disguised as a Brah¬ 
man. This implied inferiority of the Brtlhniuu to 
the Ksliatriya is the more extraordinary from the 
contrast which it furnishes to later myths of a Brali- 
manical origin, in wluch Rajas are represented as 
bestowing their own daughters in marriage upon 
Bnilm-ans. 

The weapon by which the ancient Brahmans 
uppoar to have established their ascendancy w r» 
that of asceticism. A religious enthusiast or fanatic, 
who leads a life of abstinence and mortification, and 
voluntarily subjects himself to privations and suffer¬ 
ings for the ostensible object of subduing his appe¬ 


tites and instincts, and elevating himself to the level 


of divine beings, will naturally excite the ridicule ot 
an epicurean hierarchy, but lie will also be regaided 
with veneration and superstitious awe by the won 
daring masses. Amongst a people like the Vedic 
Aryans, who were imbued with a strong and healthy 
appreciation of the materia) enjoyments ot human 
life, the rise of such a sect of ascetics, with their 
wearisome ceremonial and ostentatious austerities, 
must have been regarded <riihe; with a credulous 
belief in the efficacy of such observances, >r with a 
philosophical indifference arid contempt for such self- 
denying fanaticism. Traces of this ignorant faith 
and scornful satire are alike to bo found in the 
s'ciiof->uh in hymns of fclio Rig-Vcda. In one hymn, which 

the p >wt;r ofthtf J . ... i 

■ivluimm. appears to have boon of Ksliatriya origin, lnasinucir 


Bruitmans. 
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„-aa addressed to weapons and armour cob* 
sidered as deities, the worshippers are represented 
saying:— “May the Brdhmans, presenters of 
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Soma, protect us.” Here the Brahmans appear as 
priests presenting the Soma to the sacrificial fire, as 
distinguished from tho Rishi, or composer of the 
hymn, which is addressed to the Brahmans. More¬ 
over, the protection of the Brdhmans is invoked by 
the worshippers, apparently from a belief in their 
supernatural powers. Another hymn appears as an 
expression of sarcasm. Under the guise of a pane¬ 
gyric upon the frogs, it is in reality a satire upon 
the Brdhmans, their penances and elaborate rites; 
and it is somewhat remarkable that the hymn should 
1)0 ascribed to a famous Rishi named Vasishtha, who 
has always been represented in the Lpics and 
Pardnas as a true Brdhman. The whole hymn has 
been exquisitely translated by Professor Max Midler, 
and will be duly appreciated by those who have 
heard the demonstrative croaking- of tho Indian 
frogs on the approach of the rainy season. The 
following extracts will sufficiently indicate its cha¬ 
racter:— tl After lying prostrate for a year, like 
Brdhmans perform eg a vow, tho hogs have emitted 
their voice, roused by the showers of heaven. When 
the heavenly waters fall upon them as upon a dry 
fish, lying in a pond, the music of the frogs comes 
together, like the lowing of the cows with their 

calves.Like Brahmans at the Soma sacrifice 

of Atirata, sitting round a full pond and talking, you, 
0 frogs, celebrate tliis day of the year when the 
rainy season begins.” 9 Another hymn translated by 


\«-4ie sarcasm* 
JovcUoil at tho 
Urahnmus, 


Brfthwans com- 
parcdwithfrnfH* 


5 Max Muller’s lli.-tory of Sanskrit. Literature, p. 4.74, “It is curious,” says 
this eminent scholar, “ to obsorro that tho same animal should have btou chosen 
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Professor If. II. Wilson is more obscure, but seoms 
to partake of the same satirical character. 10 

The results which may be drawn from the fore¬ 
going data appear to establish the conclusion, that in 
the old Vedb- period there was a peaceful community 
and a warlike community; and that the former were 
inclined to the worship of the Maruts, whilst the 
latter were inclined to the worship of Indra. ft 
accordingly follows that there were two classes of 
Rights, who maybe respectively referred to the same 
communities ; namely, the domestic or family bards, 
who prayed for health and prosperity; and the 
warrior psalmists, who chaunted triumphant war 
spngs in honour of the victorious Indra. The opposi¬ 
tion, however, between these two is only imperfectly 
indicated in the Vcdic hymns; and it is difficult to 
say how far it may have originated, the opposition 
between the Brdhman and the Ksliatriya. Iiut the 
opposition of the Brahmans to the Kshatriyas finds 
full expression in the Vedie period. The penances 
of the Brahmans were likened i the croakin o ’ 
frogs by the Vedie Rishi Vasisbtha; whilst the 
Brahmans themselves were held in contempt as mer¬ 
cenary sacrifice rs by the ancient Rajas. 

■y tlie Vedie satirists to represent tho priests (Brahmans), which was selected by 
the engfiest sntiri of Greece os the represents tive of the IT ora one ltciv . ” 

to Big-Veda, Maud T. Hymn 17th This hymn coat tins a dialogue, between 
Agro tyu and his wife, in which the hitter set ais to complin that her husband ha 
neglected her in order to perform penance, contrary to the custom of the ancient 
Ui'lus. It has o.lready been seen .bat Agastva appears in the Big-Veda as tin 
v\ presi ntntive of the peaceful community, who ^worshipped tho MaruG in oppo¬ 
sition to India. 






CHAPTER IV. 


VBDIC AND BHAHMANIC CONCEPTIONS OF MANU. 

Before proceeding to indicate the further dis- Hl V ndia. 

tinction between the Vedic and Brahmamc ages, it.... 

\y[ 11 he neecssary to distinguish between the Yedic 
conception of Maiiu as the first man, and. the brail- giver, 
manic conception of Manu as the divine lawgiver. 

The conception of Manu as the first man, the lillU0 fm a;a ‘, JiN 

. - « ,1 i i tttt) nuio. 

lather of tile Yedic Aryans, it not of the whole 
human race, finds sufficient expression in the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda. 1 Subsequently, in the Brailmanic 
period he is said to have been warned by a fish to 
build a ship, in which he ultimately escaped from a. 
great flood; a legend which bears a curious resem¬ 
blance to the Mosaic tradition of Noah ancl the 
deluge. 2 From these circumstances the famous 
Brahmanical code has been ascribed to Manu, and lawgiver, 
is still known as the Institutes of Manu. This 
association of the name of the Yedic Manu with the 
Brahmanical codo may have arisen from the desire 
to assert the remote antiquity and divine authority 


1 Rig-Voda, Mur.d. I. Hymn 45, v. 1 . Ib. Hymn 30, v 10. 

3- Y translation’ of the legend, as it is related in the Satapatha-Brhlmmin, is 
given by Piofessor Max Muller in his Hfetory of Sanskrit Literatim!, p. 125 
Auuthd).’ version has becu preserved in the Mali a Bharatn, in which Mann in said 
t«* have taken see;!-? of grain and vegetables into his ark, just as Noah is Mini to 
liav j taken pairs of animals. 







the brahmanio period. 
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of Bralimanical law; but it may also have been 
deemed expedient; to recommend that law to the 
worshippers of the Vedic deities, by referring its 
origin to the timo-honoured progenitor of the Vedic 
Aryans. 

The connection of the Vedic Mann with the 
Brahmanical law is accompanied by another sig¬ 
nificant fact, which has already been indicated. 
The so-called. “ Institutes of Mami ” are dm ex¬ 
pression of an important compromise in the religions 
history of the Hindus; being, in fact, u compromise 
botwocn the worship of the Vedic deities and the 
worship of the god Brdhma, between whom an 
opposition amounting almost to an antagonism seems 
at one time to have prevailed. The compilers of the 
code have certainly spared no pains to uphold iho 
worship of the god Brahma above that of the K edie 
deities; but at the name time they .r ■(? found it 
necossary to recognize Vedic rites and mv • tut ion 3 to 
hn .extent which imparts a two-fold character to a 
large portion of the code; one referring to the Vedic 
period, and the other to the Bralununic period. Vt 
the same time, however, the comprom iso lias evident tv 
boon carried out by Brdhnians, who have done their 
best, as in the Maha Bh.irata and Kaniayitna, to 
Bnhmanize every Vedic tradition. 

The main object of the present chaptel is to 
show that the opposition involved in this com¬ 
promise, . originated in the conflicting character ot 
the authorities from which the so-called laws ol 
Mann have been derived; and. in order to carry out 
tills object effectually, it will be necessary to indicate 
with sufficient clearness the character and scope of 
those authorities* Upon this point the compiler.-’ of 
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the code have, l)een most <xplicit. There are, it is histoevo 
Said, four roots of the law, namely:— rim v. 

1st, ! 1 10 whole \ eaa. 

2nd, The ordinances and practices of such as 
understand the Veda. 

3rd, The immemorial customs of good men. 

4th, The approval of conscience in matters 
which are indifferent. 3 

The first question for consideration iu connection Th#v«i«*. 
with tlie foregoing data, relates to the meaning which 
is to he attached to the term “ Yeda ” as employed 
in the code of \Ianu. In reality there are four 
Vedas, corresponding to the four heads or faces of 
the god Brahma, who is popularly regarded as the, 
divine author of the Vedas. Bat hitherto reference 
•- only been made to the Rig-Veda, which is, bow- 
ever, the mos- ancient and important of the whole, 
a»'d, Indeed, the remaining throe Vedas mainly e 
pend upon the Rig-Veda, and may be regarded as 
Brahiuiuiix xl versions of it, with later additions of a 
Brahnuuiical character 


1 'Vffum, ii, 6* 

* Tlii' diaractor of t V four Vodafl may bo thus Indicated:— 

1 The ftig-Veda, nvhieh is the oldest, consist? of metrical hymns ad Iri'-od 
to different deities in the language of praise or laudation. 

2nd, The Yujar-Vedn, which chiefly consist* of nearly the aamo hymiv iu 
prose, v kin i; tie form of prayers, and being in fact ; collection of Utur/ricnl 
i‘< muhw, espeei slly relating to oblation and sacrifice. 

3rd, The I'i&tna-YcdR which consists of a recast, or re-arrang'Onn.nt, of wry 
neatly the 4ume hymns, for the purpose of ohautiting. 

.4th, Thf? Atlu^va-Veda, which, differing in some respocta from the foregoing, 
consists of pray' rs, which are either employed at lustrations, or at rites intended 
to concur ;c tho deities, or as imprecations upon enemies. It tompri.-'v, however, 
' tarty of, me hyrnrjf of the liig-Yedn. 

Tlv' foregoing description of the four Ycdaa refers only to what la called tho 
M nitta portion, consisting of hymns, prayer and chaunts. But there is another 
nud a V tor portion known as the Drhhrnnnanarn, which is also included under the 
tovm “Veda," and which is sufficiently described iu the text. Colcbrooke’s Easays 
o,\ the Vn?,f; ’Wilson’s Inruductwn to the Hit/' Veda. r 
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Again, each of tin four Vedas is divided into 

two portions, namely: — 

1st, Mantras, or hymns and prayers, which 
appear to be the spontaneous outpourings of the 

devotions of a primitive people. 

2nd, Br&hmanas, or formal rituals, in which 
hymns, prayers, sacrificial rites, and other mystic 
ceremonies, follow each other in established order; 
but they also include much explanatory matter ot a 
mythical or theological character. 

' Hitherto reference lias only been made to tne 
Mantra portion of the llig-Veda; inasmuch as the 
Br&hmana of that Veda does not appear to yield any 
results which can be regarded as historicalthe 
distinction however between an age of spontaneous 
devotion, and one of formal ritualism, is out of con¬ 
siderable historical significance, as the formei seems 


f Some account of the Brhhmanu of each Veda is .to ho found in CdclvooW* 
,v,,„,and Wilson's UtroMion to the R^Veda, Vol. I. The meet '"temnng 
nud Important is the BrMimanu of the Rig-Veda known as the A.ti.ieyn U. . 
mans. The text of this BtUnMim, together with an RurIisIi trn,h.t.oa, ms 
i eoJrccenflv furnished by I)r Hang of Bombay. It inrun bos valuablelUustia- 
tious ,f What may be called the sacrificial phase of Brahmanism, which 1ms long 
tZ .lying out in India, and which indeed has already died outmmany proems 
main' British rale ; hut it cannot be said to yield any results ivlneh tan be ren¬ 
dered available for purely historical purposes. The foUowing data, ht-wevei, 
which are given on the authority of the learned translator, are worthy <1 notice. 

Tee term Mantra, i. e.-theproduce of thinking," i. of a very curly dale for 
it is to bo found in the Zend-Avesta in the form of H.nthra. It. meaning there 
is that of a sacred prayer or formula, to which a magical effect was ascribed; just 
in the sane manner that a similar effect was ascribed to the Vedyc mantras, ihc 
Brhhmanam however is a later production, referring <•» the Mantra anil oawc 
upon the Mantra ; an l indeed without the Mantra it would have no meaning, 
nliv its very existence would be impossible. It contains speculations on mo 
leaning of the Mont.as, gives precepts for their application, relates stones o 
their origin in connection with that of sacrificial rites, and explains the secret 
meaning of tlm latter. It is in abort a kind of primitive theology and p nbwopby 
ol the tlrfihmans. Tlic name Brfihmanato 1 is altogether unknown to the Ien< - 
Avcsta, and therefore must have origtefod after the migration of the \ edfo Aryans 
Vom Central A sin, and probably niter the advent of the Yedie Aryan* \a Hindus- 
tan. TJ.'&ug’s Atiurfya JBrdfmnwam. vol, i. Introduction, 
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to refer to the Vcdic age and the latter to the Brail- histoot of 
manic age. The term Veda, as employed in Manu, imrc v. 
thus seems to have generally included the whole of 
the Mantras and Brahmanas of all the four Veclas; 
although three Vedas oidy are actually mentioned 
by Manu.® The term Brahmana, however, is some- 
times employed in a larger sense, and comprises a fttSii- 
still later class of writings, which contain much' 
metaphysical and mystical speculation respecting 
the Supreme Soul and the creation of the universe. 

These writings are termed Aryanyakas and Upan- 
ishads, and are apparently included in the term 
Veda as employed by Manu; inasmuch as it will be 
soon hereafter that the Hindu lawgiver has borrowed 
some of the ideas which they convey in his account 
of the creation of the universe by Brahma. 

Besides the Veda thus defined, Manu indicates Th^otbcf 
three other roots of law. Ho speaks of the ordi¬ 
nances and practices of those who understand the 
Veda; and by this expression he either refers to the 
Bnihmanas, or dicta of IMhmans. already described; 
or to the more ancient commentators upon the 
Vedas, the fathers of the Brahiuanical religion, who 
might be supposed to interpret the more simple 
hymns of the Big-Veda according to their own 
peculiar dogmas, and impart to the child-like cere¬ 
monial of the Vcdic Aryans a mystic meaning never 
contemplated by the primitive Rishis on the banks 
of the Saraswatt. He also speaks of the immemorial inmi--n.mi 
customs of good men ; under which head he appears 
to include the usages of different countries, tribes, 

\Jiinii mentions the ltig-Veda, which is held sacred to the gods; the Yajur- 
Vecla, which relates to mankind ; and the Shma-Vedo, which concerns the spirits 
of ancestors. Manu, iv. 121. 

20 
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To these he adds those acts, which 


history of and families, *- 

refer to things indifferent, and which have received 

. .. the approval of conscience. In this description of 
Things inmffwr- i i - — - 


enfc 
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lion. 
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XT** three roots of the law in addition to the "Veda, may 
Spirit «ftotem. p c found the full expression of that spirit of tolera¬ 
tion and compromise which accounts for the spiead 
and success of Brahmanism. The Brahmans rarely 
attempted to ignore or denounce the traditions of 
any new people with whom they came in contact; 
hut rather they converted such materials into vehi¬ 
cles for the promulgation of their peculiar tenets. 
In like manner they did not rashly attempt the 
suppression of immemorial customs, but they toler¬ 
ated them; condemning them however when opposed 
to their own ideas of morality, and leaving time to 
do the rest. This course must have greatly assisted 
in the promulgation of a new and foreign faith ; in¬ 
asmuch as a people will frequently cling to its tune- 
honoured customs with a tenacity which is on > no 
creased by opposition, but which if left alone will 
gradually die out with the progress of enlighten¬ 
ment and refinement. 7 

Another point which Manu notices ui connection 


Distinction be- 
tween Sruti, or 


EnTSna with his code, is the distinction between Sruti, or 
ww!' 1 '’ or ^**revelation, and Smriti,-or tradition; in other words, 

1 • .1 . Jl -w. n + 1 AVI 


between the Veda which is regarded as a revelation, 
and what is called the whole body of the law, which 
is regarded as tradition. 9 This distinction may be 
of some importance as an illustration of the national 
belief in inspiration ; and it may throw some light 


7 It will be seen hereafter, that this toleration is fully illustrated by the law a 
of Manu as r«, ante Ciandharvu and fchkelmsa marriages, by which - su* marriage* 
were permitted to the Kshatriyas, but still wore condemned by the Hindu law- 
giver. 

h Manu, iii 10. 
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era in the history of Sanskrit literature 
when inspiration was supposed to end and tradition id,„. V. 
o begin; but at present the question is somewhat 
obscure, and moreover furnishes no clue to the an¬ 
cient condition of the people at large. 5 In con¬ 
nection with this subject Manu indulges in certain 
denunciations against those atheists who followed 
after heretical books, and threw contempt upon re- ” !l ' 01sw - 
relation and tradition, which appear to be of some 
historical significance, inasmuch as they were ap¬ 
parently directed against the Buddhists, who denied 
the authority of the Veda. 8 

But whilst the code of Manu is to be regarded 
ns a compromise, it is emphatically the expression Br4h,u ““- 
of Brahmanism, and the text book of the Brahmans. 

It was the duty and privilege of every Brahman to 
study it; and it was strictly enjoined that no one 
but a Brahman should teach it to his pupils or dis¬ 
ciples, and that no one but a member of the twice- 
born castes should be permitted to road it at all.' 

At the same time its authority was supreme, for it 
was regarded as a divine revelation from Manu, the 
son of Brail md. 

» The religious aspect of the question has been discussed by Professors Max 
M filler and Goldstucker; in Max Mfiller’s “History of Sanskrit Literature,” and 
Golds! fiokor’s “ Panini, and his place in Sanskrit Literature.” 







CHAPTER V. 


CREATION OF TIIE UNIVERSE BY MANX! AND BRAHMA. 

history of The Vedic idea of the creation of the universe, 
x'itt-r v. and the origin of the human race, seems to liave 
or the' been confused and. obscure. Speculations on such 
Sntill 11 ” 1 subjects rarely belong - to an age of primitive belief. 

when the first expression of philosophic inquiry 
would be satisfied with the simple dogmas that the 
earth was created by the gods, and that the tra¬ 
ditionary ancestor of, the tribe was the first man. 
Sometimes in the exaggerated language of poetry 
the Vedic bards ascribed the creation of the earth to 
imirn miii .vr a India, or A&ni: but thev appear to have had no 

vugiirdod ah ' Or ^ ^ . i 

gwMcwrf ui* definite idea of a universe of being, or of the creation 
of a universe. Their homes were in the Punjab, and 
the Punjab was their little world. Accordingly, the 
child-like credulity of the masses readily acquiesced 
in the pious vauntings of the Vedic bard, that the 
seven rivers of the Punjab were brought down from 
the Himalayas by the god Indra, the ancient warrior 
and leader of the Aryan invaders; whilst the more 
thoughtful and inquiring minds might have been 
occasionally lost in that sea of metaphysical specu¬ 
lation, which ascribed the origin of life and being to 
the god Agni, or, in other words, to the element of 
fire in all its various forms and manifestations. The 
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Veclic Aryans, however, appear to have arrived at 
some conception of the first man, who was known in 
the familiar phraseology ol the hymns as father 
Matiu; but even there Manu scarcely appears as a 
creator of the human race, but. simply as the pro¬ 
genitor of men. 1 

There is, however, a Vodic hymn, known as the 
Purusha hymn, which is said to be a comparatively 
late composition, in which the gods and Rishis are 
supposed to offer up Purusha, or the Supreme Spirit, 
as a sacrifice, and to dismember him for the purpose 
of creating the earth out of his limbs. 2 This con¬ 
ception was apparently derived from an ancient 
myth, which also finds expression in the Scandina¬ 
vian mythology; and it will be necessary to refer to 
it hereafter in connection with the origin of the four 
castes; but it can scarcely be regarded as a definite 
Vedic idea of the origin and*creation of a universe 
of being. 8 

The account of the creation which is given in 
the Brahrnanical code is altogether of a different 
character from that which finds expression in the 
Vcdic hymns. The ago of Aryan conquest had 
been succeeded by an age of Brahrnanical contem¬ 
plation ; and thus a theory of the origin of the 
universe was evolved out ot the moral consciousness, 
which presents a curious combination of two opposite 
ideas, namely, the creative faculty of a Supreme 


HISTORY 01' 
INDIA. 
Part V. 

Conception of 
father Manu as 
the progenitor 
of men. 


The Punish a 
hymn. 


Cosmogony of 
the Bvahmanio 
period. 


1 Hig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 80, v. 10. 

2 Muir’s SantkHt texts, vol. i. chap. 1, sect. 2. 

s ^hen the sons of Bor had slain the giant Trail they dragged hie body into 
the middle of Ginnungagap, anti of it formed the earth. From Ymir’s blood they 
made seas and waters; from his flesh the land, from his bones the meuntains; 
and his teeth and jaws served to make the stones and pebbles. Prose Ed da, Part 
I. $. 8, Wart-well's Translation. 
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v of Spirit, and the ordinary operation of phys: 
V. laws. The first idea bears a strong resemb 


<SL 


Idloirical 


Tho birth of 
jlralmui in an 
< Mg, find crea¬ 
tion from tiie 


resemblance to 

tIio. spirit-Tiuiv" the Mosaic cosmogony, and indicates four distinct . 

in* on tho . . ., .. 

waters. stages in tho creative proems, viz.:— 

1st, The universe existing in darkness, or chaos. 
2nd, The darkness dispelled by the light of the 
Supreme Spirit. 

3rd, The creation of the waters by the light of 
the Supremo Spirit. 

4th, The Supreme Spirit moving upon the 
waters. 

The second idea resembles the Orphic cos¬ 
mogony, and indicates five further stages in the 
creative process, viz.:— 

1st, The productive seed placed in the waters 
by the Supreme Spirit, and expanding into the 
mundane egg. 

2nd, The birth of "Brahma in the egg. 

3rd, The division of the ogg - and formation of 
the heavens and the earth. 

4th, The creation of Mind and Consciousness, 
the three Moral qualities, the five Senses, and the 
great Elements. 

5th, The creation of Manu and the ten Manus, 
from whom all the created things were produced. 
Mann’s account of the creation is as follows:— 

' “ lu the beginning the universe only existed in darkness; 
upon which that Supreme Spirit, whom no man hath seen, 
whom no man can comprehend, and whom the mind alone 
can perceive, appeared with undimmished glory and dispelled 
the gloom. And tho Supreme Spirit created the waters by 
his will, and placed in them a productive seed. And the 
seed became an egg as bright as gold and as luminous as 
the sun; and in that egg the Supreme Spirit was born in 


Mami’s account 
of the creation. 


Tho Snnromo 
(Spirit. 


The egg. 
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of Brahmd, the divine male, the great forefather of 
all spirits. Ami the waters arc called Nnra, because they 
were the production of STdrd, or too Supreme Spirit; and 
as it was on the waters that the Supreme Spirit first moved, 
he is named Ndrdynna, or he whose place of moving was the 
waters. And Brahma sat in that egg during a whole year; 
and then he caused the egg to divide itself; and from the 
egg he framed the heavens and the earth and the great 
waters. From the Supreme Spirit emanated Mind and 
Consciousness; and all vital forms endued with the three 
Moral qualities of Goodness, Passion, and Darkness; and 
the five Perceptions of Sense, and the five Organs of Sensa¬ 
tion ; from which tflso proceed the great Elements, and their 
several Properties. Then Brahma divided himself, and be¬ 
came half inale ant. half female, and from that female he 
produced Virdj. Know that I (Mann) am that person whom 
the male Viraj prod iced by himself; and I, Manu, am the 
framer of all things. I created ten Maims, or Lords of 
created beings, and they produced all beings, vegetable and 
animal. When Bralima awakes-4he universe expands; but 
when ho sleeps the universe passes away.” 1 


HISTORY of 
INDIA. 
Part V. 


Heaven and 
earth. 

Metaphysical 

existences. 


Vlr6j. 

Manu and tho 
ten Manus. 


It will now be seen that the first four stages in 
the cosmogony of Manu, namely, darkness, light, M^. hatof 
water, and the Spirit moving on the water, present 
a remarkable similarity to those which appear in 
the Mosaic account; excepting that Manu seems 
to represent the light as existing before the waters, 
whilst the Mosaic account seems to imply that 
the waters were created first and the light after- 
wards. But the conception of the Supremo Spirit 
movino* in or on tho witters, demands a passing ma sleeping on 

O tho waters, and 

;_:_—---the Hebrew idea 

4 Manu, i. 1—69. Tho translations from Manu, both here and elsewhere wind.^' 
throughout the present work, are generally given in a condensed form, so as to 
avoid the repetitions and verbiage which hve to ho found in the original. A con¬ 
siderable amount of useless matter has also been often excluded altogether, as 
utterly devoid of either significance or interest. 
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inasmuch as it exhibits a radical diffor- 
INi " A ' ence between the working of the minds of the He¬ 


rr or inquiry, 

Part T. 


Conception of 
Um mundane 


brow and Hindu. The Mosaic account of the crea¬ 
tion is as follows:—“ The earth was without form 
and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God .said:—‘ Let there be 
light;’ and there was light.” 6 Here the term 
“ Spirit” implies the breath of Deity ; and the con¬ 
ception of the breath of life animating the waters 
can scarcely be said to run counter with an enlight¬ 
ened idea of creative force. But the Hindd concep¬ 
tion is that of a Supreme Being reposing or sleeping 
upon the waters, creating the universe in idea only. 
This idea furnishes a striking illustration of tho 
dreamy character of the Hindu intellect, but is 
altogether opposed to that notion of the wakeful and 
all-seeing energy of the Almighty , which is common 
to Hebrew and European thought. The conception 
of Brahma sleeping upon the waters was naturally 
formed by a people, who consider rest and quietude 
beneath the shade of a tree, or by the side of still 
waters, to bo the acme of bliss, and the proper 
sphere of devotional exercises. But an ardent and 
energetic race could no more imagine Deity to 
slumber than it could suppose the tides to stand 
still, or the monsoons to cease to blow. 

The next conception in the order of creation is 
that, of a productive seed; which is placed in the 
waters and expands until it becomes a vast and 
luminous egg, in which Brahma is born, and from 
which the heavens and. earth are created. This 


6 Genesis i. 2, 3. 
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Possible conr.etf- 
tion with ti e 
worship of tho 
a&> Lingo. 


ption corresponds with the famous Orpine idea history oy 
mundane egg, which appears to have been loln' v. 
familiar to the Greeks."' In all probability it arose tiie 
from a contemplation of the vault of heaven, which co,1 ™ l>Uou - 
may be said to resemble the inside of the upper part 
of a vast egg ; whilst the idea might be formed that 
the under part of the universe was arched over in a 
like fashion. It is, however, not impossible that the 
Hindu idea of the universe springing from an egg, 
may have had some connection with the conception 
of the Supreme Being as a primeval male which 
finds expression in the Paninas; but it may also 
have been associated,, with the worship of the Linga, 
or phallus, which apparently belongs to a period of 
remote antiquity. 

The next stage in the cosmogony is of a meta- Conception cfa. 
physical character, and has apparently been taken 
from the Satikhya school of philosophy. It com¬ 
prises the creation of Mind and Consciousness j the 
three Moral qualities; the perceptions of Sense and 
the Organs of Sensation ; and the great Elements. 

This creation might perhaps he passed over in 


metaphysical 
creation. 


See tho Orphic fragment in tho “Birds” of Aristophanes quoted in Cor)*s 
Fragments. Tue extract is as follows; — 

“ First was Chaos and Night, and black Erebus and vast Tartarus; 

And there was neither Earth, nor Air, nor Heaven ; but in the boundless 
bosom of Erebus. 

Night, with her black wings, first produced an aerial egg, 

From which, at the completed time, spraitg forth the lovely Eros, 

Glittering with golden wings upon his back, like the swift whirlwinds. 

But embracing the dark-winged Chaos in the vast Tartarus, 

He begot our race (the birds) and first brought us to light. 

The race of Immortals was not, till Eros mingled all things together: 

But when the elements were mixed one with another, Heaven was produced, 
and f>eean, 

And Earth, and tho imperishable race of all the blessed Gods.” 

In the Comedy the Birds deliver the cosmogony, and thus claim the priority of 
birth oyer the gods as well as men. Birds sometimes play a curious pavt. in Hindu 
legend. See especially tho Mhrkandiya Purfina. 
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rov silence, as a bewildering jargon by which the later 
l'ikT v’. Br&hmans sought to account tor the origin ot exist- 


— ences, which could scarcely be ascribed to generative 


VftiimWo m ii- force. 7 Still it will be bund of some value as illus- 

lustmtlye of 
Him Id thought. 


trilling the cliaracter and tone of the intellectual 
exercises of the later Brdhinans; and although per¬ 
haps it properly belongs to the period of Brahman- 
ieal revival, it may be desirable to furnish the 
following brief explanation, which is based upon tho 
tedious disquisitions that appear in the later 1. urauus, 

1 and which may perhaps servo to throw a clearer 


li'dtt upon the obscure statement oi Mann.*' 


Four heads. 


I III vuv; v v ^ v - ~- 

This metaphysical creation may be considered 
under four different heads, viz.: 

1st, The Mind or Consciousness. 

2nd, The three Qualities—Goodness, Passion, 
and Darkness. 


3rd, The Perceptions of Sense and Organs 


1st. Throe Criv 
im or Quail.* 
tics- - 
(; >oduesa, 

Passion, 

ParKuess. 


Sensation. 

4th, The Elements and their Properties. 

The three Qualities or Gunas, which are com¬ 
prised under the second head, should perhaps be 
considered first, as they are to a large extent mixed 
up with all the other creations. The conceptions ol 
these three Gunas are larger than the names would 
seem to imply. Thus Goodness includes purity, 

7 The myths respect im? Chronos, firos, Chaos, and other nneient porsoniih a- 
lions, would seem to niilitnto against, this view; but it is difficult to conceive 1 liow 
a sexual origin could bo ascribed to moral qualities, or to tho organs of sense. In 
the later sectarian writings, connected with the pantheistic worship of Krishna, 
such sensuous p orsoniticatioua certainly find a plftoe; and the Brahma Vuivarta 
Purhna contains a myth in which Brahma is represented ns begetting upon his 
wife Savitri tho science of logic, tho modes of music, days, years and ages, re¬ 
ligious rites, diseases, time and death. But this Purhnu would seem to be many 
centuries later than Maim. 

a Compare particularly the Vishnu Purhmi. 
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«l is attended with happiness and productive of history op 



virtue. Passion, or foulness, implies the idea of ““v. 
activity, whilst it is attended with misery and pro- ~ 

diiotive of vice. Darkness includes the idea of dul- 
ness, illusion, and cbstructiveness, and is productive 
of stolidity. '1 hose three Gunas hold an important 
place in the religious and philosophical ideas of a 
later age. 

1 he creation of .Mind or Consciousness now pro* ® n< *>Mindund 
ceeds as follows. Matter becomes invested with the 
throe Gunas in equilibrio, and is united with Spirit, 
f roni these Intellect is produced, and like them is 
invested with the three Gunas. From Intellect pro¬ 
ceeds Egotism, or the principle of individual exist¬ 
ence which appropriates perceptions. Intellect and 
Egotism may be regarded as identical with Mind 
an d Con sc iousness." 

.1 he creation ot the Perceptions of Sense, the *pi.ren*pu m 
five Organs ol Sense, and the great Elements, is 
even more obscure. Egotism being invested with 

the three Gunas becomes threefold, namely;_ 

Egotism pure, from the quality of Goodness; Ego¬ 
tism passionate, from the quality of passion or 
activity; and .Egotism elementary, or rudimentary, 
from the quality of darkness. 

1st,—Pure Egotism produced the ten divinities 
who preside over the five Organs of Sense, and their lism ' 
corresponding Perceptions or Actions. 

2nd, Passionate Egotism produced the Organs 
of Sense and their corresponding Perceptions. 


® English °—-i 

vent contuiioi 
them here. 

Snirit is ivdlfi 


Spirit is callei 
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Wind. 


Xight. 
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Earth. 
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3rd,—-Rudimentary Egotisvn then produced the 
five Elements,—ether, wind, light, water, and earth; 
and their live Rudiments, or Properties,—sound, 
touch, colour, taste, and smell. In the first instance 
the rudiment of Sound was produced from Rudi¬ 
mentary' Egotism, and then the remaining work of 
creation proceeded in the following- order:— 

(i..) Ether was produced from. Sound and engen¬ 
dered Touch; whence originated Wind, of which 
Touch is the property. 

(2.) Wind was produced from Touch and engen¬ 
dered Colour, or form; whence originated Light, of 
which Colour is the property. 

(8.) Light, or fire, was produced from Colour 
and engendered Taste; whence originated water, in¬ 
cluding juices, of which Taste is the property. 

(4.j Water was produced from Taste and ong -n- 
dered Smell; whence originated Earth, of winch 
Smell is the property. 

(5.) Earth thus originated from Smell, and was 
invested with Smell as a property. 10 

The next stage in the creation is the separation ot 
Brahmd into male and female, and the production of 
Viraj, w ho thus appears to have become the progeni¬ 
tor of all created things. This myth scarcely calls 
for remark, but the one which immediately follows 
it, and which brings the whole narrative to a con¬ 
clusion, demands consideration. Mann, is introduced 
as being produced from Viraj by some creative 
process which is not distinctly indicated; and Manu 
then creates ten Manus, who appear in later myths 

io Compare Menu, i. 74—78. According to the Vishnu Pur&nn the egg in¬ 
cluded nil these Elements and Properties, together with the Mind and Conscious¬ 
ness, the three Qualities, and the live Organs aud tlieir Perceptions. 
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mlinitin sages. It would seem however that the 
narrative of the creation was previously complete 
without the introduction of Viraj ; for when Brahma 
had become separated into male and female, the 
creation by generation might have followed as easily 
as the generation of mankind followed the creation 
of Adam and Eve in the Mosaic narrative. The 


creation of Mann and the ten Manus thus appears 
to have been a separate and independent cosmogony, 
which has been incorporated with a Brail manic cos¬ 
mogony. In other words, the code contains two 
accounts of the creation of the human race ; one 
being' a Vedic tradition of Maim, as a progenitor ; 
and the other being a later and Brahmanie dogma 
of the creation of the universe by Brahma. ;1 

11 It is difficult to soy how for this legend of ton Manus, and tlieir ton reigns 
in succession, which are termed Manwantaras, finds expression in the Vedic hymns. 
Indeed the point has yet to be determined. (See Wilson’s Big-Veda, Voi. II. 
p. 01 note.) The names of the Manus are as follows:—Murichi, Atri, Angfras, 
Vulasfcya, Pulalia, Kratu, Daks ha, Vusishtha, Bkrigu, and Narada. Most of tho 
names are to he found in tho hymns of tho Rig-Veda ; and all of them figure 
largely in those Brahnmnical editions to the Epics to which attention has already 
been drawn. Mariehi was the father of the famous Kasyapa, who appears in tho 
llaruhyaiirt as the mythical progenitor of the Bun, and consequently as the Brah¬ 
man ion I ancestor of the Solar race of Ayodhya. Atri appears in like manner in 
the Malik Bhfirata as the mythical progenitor of the Moon, and consequently as 
the Bralimanical ancestor of the Lunar race of Bhhrata. Ahgiras is an ancient 
pu .-unification of the Vedta deity Agni in the person of a Brahman. Pulastya 
was the mythical grandfather of MVana, the Rkkshtesa Baja of Lank6, Pulalm, 
Kratu, and Duksha are more obscure personifications; but the latter is celebrated 
as the performer of a famous sacrifice, in which lie appeals as an opponent of 
the god Siva. Vasishtlia appears prominently in the R ft inky ana as t)ie priest of 
MaUiraja Lasaratha, and religious instructor of tho hero Rama. Bhrigu is 
frequently introduced into the Mnlut lihurata for the purpose of delivering many 
Brailimmical discourses. Lastly, Narada is found playing an important but equally 
mythical part in both Epics. He settled* tho delicate terms on which Draupad't 
was to live with her five husbands; ho was present with other Rishis at the mythical 
Council of the Kaurava.i. which was summoned to receive Krishna; ho was one 
of the three Ri.sliis who prt.uoiu.ced the curse against the Yadavas, which culmin¬ 
ated in the massacre at iTubhfisa and destruction of D war aka ; mid he even appears 
in tho beautiful episode of Nala and Damayunti, as carrying the news of the 
Swayamvara of Damayanti to the heaven of India. 
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In another part of the cole there is incorporated a si,ill more obscure tradition 
of Mumi, under the name of Swfcyambhuva, having six descendants who are 
also termed Manus. (Manu, i. 61-63.) The names of these seven Manus are 
Swltyumbhava, Swaioohisha, Uttama, Tf.masa, Raivata, Ktmkshusha and Vams* 
wnta. As Vaivaswata is said to have been a child of the Sun, this account 
may be connected with some solar myth. It is worthy of remark that this 
latter account forms the commencement of that part of the code in which Manu 
delegates the further recitation of the laws to his sou Bhrigu. These lists aro 
differently Idled up in the later Puranas. 



CHAPTER VI. 


SACRED CHRONOLOGY. 

The account of the creation of the universe is history of 
followed in the Brahmanical code by a description im !' 1 v. 
of those extraordinary durations of time, by which B^attempiby 
the ancient sages boldly attempted to map out map''>ut manst0 

, 1 } . eternity. 

eternity j ana which excited so much discussion in 
the last century from the marked contrast which 
they present to the more limited calculations which 
are based upon the so-called Mosaic chronology. This 
daring reckoning includes millions of years before 
the dawn of recorded history, and millions of years 
yet to come ; and under such circumstances it might 
seem to possess some germs of truth from its approxi¬ 
mation to those vast astronomical periods, which are 
indicated by the apparent infinity of the universe, 
and the revolutions of distant stars round mysterious a mere arbit™- 
centres. But in truth it is a mere arbitrary arrange- of fl (sura#- 
ment of figures; a play upon the relations of days, 
months, and years, multiplied by thousands of mil¬ 
lions at the mere fancy of an arithmetical dreamer. 

Such a chronological Scheme is of course childish and 
unmeaning; but yet it has exercised considerable 
influence upon the religious belief of the Hindus. 

Mann’s system of chronology may be separately MvMonorva. 

•1 t 1 , -i • ,*,1 , , J 1 ' j mi’s system ot 

considered under two different heads, as follows:_ ^..oiogy. 
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1st, The calculation of days, months, and years. 

2nd, The calculation of Yugas or Ages. 

The calculation of days, months, and years all 
turns upon the systematic multiplication of the 
ordinary human notion of a day, that is, of a 
single revolution of the earth upon its own axis. 
The Hindu day thus corresponds to the European 
day, but its subdivisions are different. The Hindu 
hour or muhdrtta consists of forty-eight minutes 
only, and thus there are thirty hours in the day 
instead of twenty-four. The minimum of time is 
the twinkling of an oye. Eighteen twinklings of 
an eye make a moment, or kdslitha; thirty moments 
make a kald, which consists of about a minute 
and a half; and thirty kafds make a muhdrtta, or 
hour. Thus there are about half a million of twink¬ 
lings of the eye in every Hindu hour. The 
conceptions of days, months, and years are naturally 
formed from the revolution of the earth upon its 
axis, the revolution of the moon round the earth, 
and the path of the sun along the ecliptic. But 
four different kinds of days are specified in the 
code; and this arbitrary division seems to have been 
introduced for one significant purpose, namely, the 
exaltation of the god Brahmd both over the Vedio 
deities, and over the Pitris, 1 or spirits of deceased 
ancestors, who were also worshipped bytheVeclic 
Aryans. These four days were as follows : — 

1st, —A day of Mortals, which is divided into day 
and night by the rising and the setting of the sun ; 
the day being set apart for mortal action and the 
night for mortal slumber. 

1 The worship of tho Pitris, or ancestors, still forms an important element in 
the Hindu religion, and will be found elucidated in chap. ix. 
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being 


of Pitris, which lasts for a lunar 


IffSTOUY oV 

- divided into the bright fortnight 
" 1,c ‘ l * 8 Cll ^°d day, and the dark fortnight which i« r~"7“ 
tailed night; the day beginning with the new moon, mo,u ' mouth “- 


and the night, with the full nioon. a 


, fivtl,— A day of the Vedic gods, or Devatas, which n* or i**. 

lasts fora solar year; being divided into the summer 
half wluch is called day, and the winter half which 
is called night; the day beginning with tho vernal 
equinox and the night with the autumnal equinox. 

4th,— A day ot Erahmd, which involves some uvofBnbm 
large calculations connected with the Yugas or ages, 
a;id will therefore be considered separately here¬ 
after.' 1 . ' 



1 .ns system of days, months, and years, is followed ^<vc,.wta 
; >y a calculation of Yugas or ages. The primary . 

object of the code, namely, the exaltation of the 
worship of Brahmd as the creator of the universe, 
thus appears abundantly manifest. Tho contempla¬ 
tive spirit and astronomical knowledge of the Brdli- 
rmms impelled them in the first instance to consider 
the universe as enduring for myriads of years; and 
at. a subsequent period their religious tendencies 
seem to have led them to represent the duration of 
the universe as only equivalent to a single day of 
Brahma, 


.1 he original idea of tho Yugas or ages was tlia" s ' u,,,i, ' ifyr,ftlu> 

^ ° idea of four 

......——---—---- : . _^_b____ Yugas. 

2 According to Kulltika's gloss (Atom, i. 63), tho Pitri s inhabited the moon 
According however to the Vishnu Furima, the Pitris had a heaven of their own 
which was called Prajapah Luka. The division of tho lunar month into a bright 
and u diirK lortnxght will appear strahge, until it is remembered that after the 
lUMv m<*M tho evenings become rapidly lighter, and that after the full moon they 
become rapidly darker. 

6 M mu, i. 63 ct scq. 
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r of there were' four Yogas succeeding each other,,.in ade- 
y seen ding series of arithmetical deterioration as 4, 3, 

-2, and 1, each of which was multiplied by a thousand. 

Those four Yugas were respectively named Krita, 
Tretd, Ihvfipara, and Kali. Thus the first, or Krita 
Yuga, lasted for 4000 years; the second, or Tretd 
Yuga, lasted for 3000 years ; the third, or Dwdpara 
Yuga, lasted for 2000 years ; and the fourth, or 
Kali Yuga, lasted for 1000 years. But sill these 
years wore years of the gods, each of which consisted 
of 360 mortal years. The aggregate was called a 
or Malid Yuga, or great age; and a thousand Malut, 
Yugas formed a Ivalpa, or a day oi Brahma. 1 

The four Yugas thus represented the units 4, 3, 2, 
and 1 in arithmetical descent multiplied by a thou¬ 
sand. But in addition to these thousands of years, 
each Yuga has two twilights, one preceding it and 
the other following it; and each of these twilights 
consists of the same series ot 4, 3, 2, and 1, hut mul¬ 
tiplied by a hundred only. Again, these years of 
the gods have each to be multiplied by 360, in or lei 
to reduce them to mortal years. The following 
table will perhaps exhibit with sufficient clearness 
the calculations connected with the number of 
years of the Yedic gods which are included in each 
Yuga:— 


7 


1st Yuga. 


Years oi’ 
the tfotla. 


Twilight 
Krita Y uga 
Twilight 


400 

4,000 

400 


1,800 


* Mmiu, i. G9 ci eg. 
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2nd Yea a. 


467 


§L 



. . . . 

800 


Tret/i Yuga . . 

. . 

. . 8,000 


Twilight - . 

3rd Yoga. 

300 

3,600 

Twilight 

. . 

200 


JJwapara Yoga 

. . 

. . 2,000 


Twilight . . 

4th Yoga. 

200 

2,400 

Twilight . . 

. . 

100 


Kali Yuga . . 

. . 

o 

o 

o 

f—! 


Twilight . . 

. . 

100 
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1,200 


Total comprising a Maha Ynga . . 12,000 

One thousand Main! Yugas form a Kalpa, or a day Conception of a 
of Brahnnl, or twelve millions of years of the gods, 
which may be converted into mortal years thus:— 

12,000.-000 x 860 = 4,820,000,000. 

Here the imagination can scarcely follow the Infinity of the 

- /. ° . . J Kalpo.N. 

arithmetic, for even this period must be doubled. 

Whilst the creative energy of Brahmd lasts for one 
day, his slumber lasts for a whole night, and the 
night of Rrahmft is equal in duration to his day- 
Tints a day and night of Brahnni extends over nearly 
ton thousand million of years. This sum total 
must again be multiplied to an almost infinite exteut, 
for the year of BrahmA comprises three hundred and 
sixty of his days and nights ; and he is said to live 
for a hundred years. In later Buninas he is described 
as -immortal. 

The simplicity of the idea which represents the sRnpMt^oftiio 
universe as only lasting for a day will now bo mani- 
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feat. Ikahnui is sleeping on the ocean. He awakes 
in the morning, and the universe springs into exist¬ 
ence and endures throughout the day. He slumbers 
in the evening, and the universe passes away and all 
is darkness and chaos, until the night is over and ho 
awakes and recreates as before. Thus the day of 
Brahmd is the period during which his creative 
power is in full activity. The night of Brahma is 
the period during which his creative power is in per¬ 
fect repose. 3 

lTimin nmi Bu- The significance of this daring attempt to reduce 

cwtogrcom, eternity to a system of chronology will bo readily 
apprehended by bringing it face to face with western 
ideas. In Europe the popular idea of the period of 
time, which separates the creation of the universe 
from our own generation, scarcely extends over six 
thousand years; and according to a Rabbinical 
dogma, which prevailed very generally until a com¬ 
paratively recent period, the six thousand years 
wore to be followed by a millennium, or sabbath, of 
one thousand years, after which the universe was to 
be brought, to a close and time was to be no more. 
This Rabbinical theory has perhaps yielded,, some¬ 
what to the advance of natural science, but still it 
has loft a deep impression upon the religious belief 
of western nations. In India, on the other hand, the 
idea of time has been altogether untrammelled by 
v any restricted system of chronology ; and material 
existence has been regarded as practically eternal. 

Influence of the The result has been the universal spread of dosmas 

different- ehrune- , L 

suc * 1 as the endless transmigrations of the soul, the 

mtotlvo religious 

poller of Hindus -;-~- -;- ? — - — - — - 

.uwl l.uroptans. a t„ thn «,g ( , (> f Brnhmanicul revival this conception of the c»o;i(’"ii by 


In the ago of Brahmamcul revival 
Br ibirifi underwent ft further change, in order to bring it into harmony with the 
trinity consisting of Xhalimh, Vishnu, and Siva, 


modem doc trine of u llimKi 
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successive incarnations of deity separated from each 
other by vast intervals of time, and a chain of Bud¬ 
dhas stretching far back into a remote past, which 
can only be indicated by a long line of numerals 
and ciphers. Thus amongst western nations, which 
have been brought under the influence of a religious 
belief in a more restricted chronology, the mind of 
man is perpetually turned upon his material life as 
the alpha and omega of his own present existence, 
and as the period upon which depends the salvation 
of his soul throughout an undefined eternity of 
spiritual being. But amongst the Hindus the im¬ 
agination is in a great measure weaned away from 
a consideration of tho individual life, and is lost in 
a dreamy contemplation of an infinity of future ex¬ 
istences in which the present life is but as a mortal 
day. 

Thp foregoing system of Hindu sacred chronology 
may be called the Bralnnanic system; and by laying 
down a distinction between the day of the Devatas 
and the day of Brahmd, it furnishes additional proof 
that the worship of Brahtnd overlaid the more primi¬ 
tive worship of the Yedio Aryans. But besides this 
mapping out of eternity by Kalpas, or days of Brahma, 
there is a recognition in the code of another system 
of chronology based upon Mamvantaras, or reigns 
of successive Manus. Whether the second system 
was handed clown from the Yedio ago, or sprung up 
during the transition period between the Vedio and 
Brahoitinic ages, must for the present remain a ques¬ 
tion. 0 That it was independent of the Bralnnanic 
system, is evident from the abortive efforts which arc 
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See Wilson’s Rig-Vuda, vol. ii. p. 61 note. 
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f made to reconcile the duration of the Kalpas with 
the duration of the Mamvantnras. Maim does in- 
~ deed say that seventy-one MahA Yugas constitute a 
Manwantara ; 7 but in the PurAnas it is stated that 
fourteen Manwantaras, with some additional years, 
are equal to a day of Brahma; and the necessity for 
such additional years sufficiently indicates that the 
two computations are independent of each other. 

7 Maim, i. 79, 80. 
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CHAPTER Til. 


RELIGION OF THE BRAHMANS. 


The simple religious ideas connected with the history of 
Vedio worship have already been indicated. It will 
now be necessary to unfold and explain the religious 
system which finds expression in the Institutes of 
Muim. In attempting this task, two objects will be 
kept in view, namely :—• 

1st, To exhibit the religious development which E.twyts«a 
accompanied. the rise of Brahmanism and establish* «"“»<««• 
lhent of the Brahmanical ascendancy. 

2nd, To illustrate the compromise which was 
effected between the worship of the Vedic deities 
and the worship of Brahma. 

Before, however, entering upon this branch of ftft gg&L 
inquiry, it will be necessary to consider the doctrine 

. . . i*t/» known in the 

oi rewards and punishments, both in this mo and m vwue .w- 
a series of lives, or transmigrations, hereafter, by 
which the Brahmans endeavoured to enforce their 
particular tenets. This dogma found little Or no 
expression* in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, beytnd 
what was involved in a conception of Yama, os god 
or judge of the dead ; and indeed it could scarcely 
have been necessary to enforce the spontaneous wor¬ 
ship of the Vedic deities by the same promises and 
threats, which were requisite to insure the observ- 
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ot anco of m \v and artificial rules introduced by 


% 


VA fiT V. 


< Jrudo concep¬ 
tion of sin. 


priestly hierarchy. In primitive times, when fathers 
of families and heads-of tribes performed their ow n 
religious rites without the interference of priests, 
they Avert: actuated by an unquestioning faith, which 
to them was as old as the hills, that they would 
thereby obtain from their gods the material blessings 
ot this life ; and that it they did not so propitiate 
the deities of the elements with hymns and sacrifices, 
their harvests would fail, their cattle would perish, 
their wives would bear no sons, and their own 
bodily health and vigour would pass away. Under 
such circumstances religions indifference or apathy 
must have been unknown. On the contrary', there 
was most likely a display of warmth and fervour, 
which could scarcely be expected in more artificial 
and complex devotions, and which indeed charac¬ 
terize the greater portion of the Vedic hymns which 
xvere sung on the banks of the Suraswatf. More¬ 
over the conception of sin must lmvo been singularly 
crude in the Vedic period. A deity n ight be 
offended by the poverty of the worship, such as I 


inferiority in the cakes, butter, or wine, or imper¬ 
fections in the hymns of praise. But the con¬ 
sciousness of having offended deity by the broach 
of some arbitrary moral rule seems to have been 
rarely experienced*by this genial race, who rather 
exulted in pleasures and gratifications which were 
an abomination to the Brahmans. It was how¬ 
ever amongst such a community that the Brah¬ 
mans promulgated their religious rites and moral 
rules, which must have been often unintelligible or 
repugnant to the masses. The Veil ic Aryans were 
aistinguashed by a love ot wine and women, of flesh 
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teat ancl high play, which wore radically, opposed nisroar op 
to the tenets of asceticism ; and it was apparently i'^'vv 
on this account that the Brahmans found it noces- " 
sary to enforce their precepts by promises of punish¬ 
ment, which were unknown to the composers. of the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda. 

This theory of future rewards and punishments 
lies at the root of all Brahmanical laws ancl observ- ' ’ 1U|US ' 
ances, and was accepted by the authors of the code 
as an established dogma; and indeed it has pre¬ 
vailed amongst the people of India down to the 
present day. Almost every act, however trivial, is 
considered as a merit or a demerit ; and the individ¬ 


ual. is rewarded or punished hereafter according to 

the sum of his merits and demerits. 1 In this belief Tuturr. *i- 

enoes of the ao\u 

there is not the slightest vagueness or ambiguity; fetsS 
for besides the threats and promises which refer to 
the present life, it is associated with the doctrine of 
transmigration of the soul through a vast number 
of existences on earth, and the occasional departure 
of the soul to a heaven or a hell for periods of dif¬ 
ferent duration. It is assumed that in all cases the 
balance is rigidly drawn. If the merits exceed the 
demerits, the individual will be rewarded in propor¬ 
tion to the balance in his favour; either by noble 
birth, prosperity, comeliness, physical strength, in- 

’ ‘ 4 The householder should collect virtue [7. e. merits] by degrees, in order that 
he may obtain a companion to the next world, as the white ant by degrees buihk* 
his nest; for in hie passage to the next world, neither his father, nor his mother, nor 
his wife, nor his son, nor his kinsmen, will remain in his company, but ho will bo 
accompanied by his merits alone. Single is each man horn; single he dies; 
single he receives the reward of his good deeds, and single the punishment of 
his evil deeds. When ho leaves his corpse, like a log or a. lump of day, his 
kinsmen retire with averted faces; but his m ritu accompany his soul, Let a man 
therefore continually, and by degrees, collect merits, so that he may secure for 
himself an inseparable companion; and, with his merit* for his guide, he will 
traverse a gloom which is hard to bo traversed.” Mann, iv. 223 -242. 
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tween Or*, relig- 


history of telleotual power, long life, or abundance oi sons in 
future transmigrations; or by elevation to a heaven, 
where the soul Would dwell in bliss until its merits 
were sufficiently rewarded, after which it would 
return to earth and pass through another series of 
transmigrations. In like manner, if the demerits 
exceed the merits, the individual will be punished 
in proportion to the balance against him; either by 
low birth as a degraded man or inferior animal, or 
by adversity, deformity, physical weakness, mental 
incapacity, premature death, or a family of daugh¬ 
ters ; or by being cast down to one of the many 
hells, there to remain until the balance of demerits 
was wiped away, after which it would return to 
earth, to pass through another series of existences. 
The difference between the religious obligations 
intHobiijraii m'H wliicli are felt in Europe and those which are felt in 

, i if It >ti Europe 4 . n 

Z'lMiu in&in. India, may now be easily apprehended. In Europe 
the fear of the Divine displeasure, either in this 
world or the next, undoubtedly exercises a con¬ 
siderable influence; especially upon, those who are 
sincerely desirous of bringing every action of their 
lives into strict conformity with what is understood 
to be the Divine will. But not even the fear of 
eternal punishment will ' restrain the mass of the 
people from the commission of acts, which they 
themselves believe to be directly opposed to the 
dictates of religion and morality. Moreover there is 
a. popular belief in the mercy of God towards his 
erring creatures, in the efficacy of repentance, and 
in the general forgiveness of all minor offences, that 
exercises a counter-influence to the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, which no amount of religious 
teaching seems calculated to remove. In India, on 
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ite other hand, the anxiety ot the .individual is con- history of 
centmted more or less upon overy action of his life; S 

for nearly every act that can le committed may ~-~ 

si'rve to outweigh a merit or v-.po away a demerit, 
and thus insure good fortune, or >bring about mis¬ 
fortune^ either in this life or iri a future existence. 

1 here is no prospect of tho Divine forgiveness of 
sins in tho event of repentance on the part of the 
sinner, and no belief in an atonement, excepting by 
moans of sacrifices and penances which may be re¬ 
garded us so many additional merits placed to tho 
ct edit of the individual. Meantime religious wor¬ 
ship and austerities are generally regarded as tho 
chief merits; whilst the prominent demerits are 
supposed to consist in the breach ot caste observances 
and in indulgences in forbidden things. By such 
arch-merits individuals might escape from trans¬ 
migration altogether, and enjoy a happy eternity in 
heaven ; whilst by such arch-demerits individuals 
might be doomed to endless transmigrations in the 
lowest scale of existences, or endure a horrible 
eternity in hell. 

this conception of a future state of rewards and owsMofuie 
punishments, although it involves no idea of a 
beneficent and merciful deity, contains an element 1 
of apparent justice, which is readily apprehended 
by the popular mind. Moreover it serves to account 
for one of the most inscrutable problems in h uman 
life, namely, the unequal distribution of the bless¬ 
ings and pains of earthly existence. Happiness 
an ft prosperity are regarded ns the reward of virtues 
displayed in a previous life; and misery and ad¬ 
versity are regarded as the punishment of sins 
committed in a previous state of bein-e 

j. j-j 


^ imcrits and de- 
mofitfl. 



story of Again, the compilers of the code are by no 
part v. moans unmindful of the force of that obligation, 
Fnnn or oh which is involved in promises of rewards or punisff- 
nii' Mos'ilio ilb. merits to the posterity of an individual; and which 
finds a. fitting- and forcible expression in the Mosaic 
law. In Mann however the obligation generally 
refers to breaches of mere caste rules, winch could 
only affect posterity so long as the caste system 
continues to trammel the minds and bodies of the 
people of India. But the Hebrew lawgiver has laid 
down the far grander dogma, which may ho opposed 
to a human idea of justice, hut which nevertheless 
involves an eternal truth that may he traced back to 
the creation of man. He has authoritatively de¬ 
clared that the iniquity of fathers will be visited 
upon the children to the third and fourth generation ; 
and this doctrine is not only in accordance with the 
existing facts that many of the crimes of parents do 
affect their children in the eyes of the world, but it 
is also in conformity with what is known of heredi¬ 
tary disease. 2 Indeed, in a future age, when the 
laws of physiology are more generally apprehended, 
the obligations to obey the moral law for the benefit 
of posterity will increase in strength ; and the 
justice of a punishment which is indicted upon the 
descendants of a delinquent, as well as upon himself, 
will become more and more manifest in the eyes of 
men. 

inferior meat or Turning from this general element in Hindu 

duties perform* , 

r *w r i-d! oh ipoof belief to the special observations of Manu as regards 

• A similar concept ion finds expression in the New Testament narrative in the 
story of a man Who was warn Wind. The Jews asked Jesus win thor it was the 
sin of the imm in a previous life, or the sin of his parents, which 1 ad caused his 
Mhumess. 
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(ode, jt will be seen that he raises another ques- 
ti.jn, which is popularly supposed to have originated 
in comparatively modern thought., but which yet 
a l pears to have formed a subject of discussion from 
the day when the theory of a future state of rewards 
mul punishments was first moot s], amongst mankind. 
That a good man should receive some reward for a 
virtuous life was no doubt an ancient idea; and so 
long as goodness consisted in the fulfilment of all 
the duties of a son, a husband, a father, and a good 
citizen, such a claim to reward would probably re- 
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main unchallenged. But when the natural law be¬ 


came amplified arid modified by ecclesiastical law', 


nnd goodness consisted in a great measure in the 


Distillation be¬ 
tween natural 
law ami eccle¬ 
siastical law. 


performance of rites and ceremonies, alms-giving 
and penances, which may have possessed a religious 
meaning but which wove certainly devoid of moral 
significance, the question naturally arose as to the 
root: vo which led to the fulfilment of duty; whether 
such a duty was performed from a sense of right, or 
from the hope of reward; and whether the motive 
in one case was more praiseworthy than in the other. 
This question is raised by Manu, but lie does not 
attempt to discuss it; and indeed such a discussion 
can scarcely lead to a practical result, inasmuch as it 
deals with what passes in the minds of other men, of 
which we can have no consciousness, and of which 
wo can otherwise know nothing, excepting from in¬ 
ferences drawn from our experience of the motives 
by which wo ourselves may have been actuated 
i ider like circumstances. 8 Manu simply states 


M arm's tlMinc- 


1/iuti between 
bight ramilowcr 
motive.'*. 


* The assumption of inferior motives has boon carried to a vicious exterd in , 
Titdia, aud ban done much towards (inciting that s-ispicious feeling with which 
HMCu at the residency capitals but too often regard Europeans’in their social I 
capacity. The ostentatious charity, the publio subscription lists, and the testa- ? 


ll 
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what appears to ho the bare fact, namely, that 
whilst the fulfilment of duty for the sake of reward 
is not a praiseworthy motive, man will not perform 
any duty, such as sacrifice, religious austerities, or 
abstinence from §i,n, excepting- in the hope of re¬ 
ward As a solution of the difficulty, which will re¬ 
concile it with the popular idea, Marm enunciates a 
new dogma. Assuming that the fulfilment of re¬ 
ligious duty will be always rewarded to some extent, 

. whatever may be the motive, he says that if n man 
fulfils his duties without regard to the rewards which 
■ follow the fulfilment, he will enjoy the highest hap¬ 
piness in this life and eternal happiness hereafter. 

Before however considering the daily worship 
enjoined by Manu, it will be advisable to glance at 
the Hindu conception of the god Brahma, from 
whom the Brahmans appear to have derived their 
name. Here a distinction must be laid down be¬ 
tween Brahma, the Supreme Spirit, and Bralurifi, the 
creator of the uni verse, or creative energy of .Brahma. 
The god Brahmfi is generally represented with four 
heads, as the divine author or inspirer of the four 
Vedas; but this representation must be of com¬ 
paratively recent origin. Manu, who upholds the 
worship of both Brahma and Brahma, speaks only of 
three Vedas. 1 Again, Kulluka explains that in one 
Kalpa, or previous age, the Vedas proceeded from 
Fire, Air, and the Sun; and that in another Kalpa 
they proceeded from Brahma. 5 Here a glimpse is 

menlary endowments which nro so common in England, are often ignored, whilst 
tho charitable acts of wealthy Hindus, especially iu the construction of tanks, 
ghats, and resting-places, and the feeding of tho poor fnul afflicted, are button 
frequently ascribed to the mere love of fame mid applause-, rather than .charitably 
ftUi ibuted to a higher motive of real tenovolenco towards tho human race at large. 

4 Mann, iv. 124. 

' KuUukb, quoted in Colehrooke’s Essay on tho Veda*. 
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of the .supersession of Vedic ideas by Brali- 
marric ideas, of which abundant proofs appear else¬ 
where. Si is however a curious circumstance worthy 
of note, that notwithstanding the efforts of the Brah¬ 
ma ideal compilers of the code of Manu to exalt the 
monotheistic conception of Brahma as the God of 
gods, the worship of this deity has never been 
popular with the people of India, who have ever 
hankered after their old Vedic personifications. The 
consequence has been that the Br&hmans have long 
abandoned the worship of the god from whom they 
obtained their distinctive name; and it will bo seen 
hereafter that, in the age of Brahmanical revival, 
they actually set up Vishnu and Siva as superior to 
Bralmia. 

With these preliminary observations it will now 
be necessary to review the daily ritual which is laid 
down in the Institutes of Manu. It must be re¬ 
marked in the first instance, that such worship was 
to be performed every day, and was apparently con¬ 
fined to the three twice-born castes, namely, the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya. This 
worship may be considered under two heads, namely, 
invocations and sacramental rites. 

The daily invocations laid down in the ritual of 
Manu, are involved in some obscurity, but on a 
critical examination will be found to yield results of 
considerable importance in the history of ancient 
India. They furnish a significant illustration of the 
process by which the old Vedic religion was moulded 
into Brahmanical forms of thought, until the poly¬ 
theistic worship of the gods of the elements was re¬ 
solved into the monotheistic worship of Brahma or 
Brahma. They comprise certain mystic eombina- 
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lift vThe three 
suppression* of 
breath with tlio 
mind fixed on 
llftthmn. 


$ .ub The word 
AVM. 


Si'tl The Vy.ih- 
ritirs comprirtiitw 
Earth, Sky. and 
Heaven, 


4'b, The G;Vv;i- 
tn. 


Two h^entioim 
involved. 


Thb " Tliroe.” 


The " One.” 


Oonclti ions in 
b, 1 proved her* 
after. 


tiom of Three in One, which however boa).’ no re¬ 
semblance whatever to the Christian conception of a 
Trinity. These combinations are four in number, 
consisting of three suppressions of tho breath, three 
letters, three words, and three measures. Each of 
these combinations may now be considered separ¬ 
ately, ns follows :■— 

1st, The three suppressions of the breath, each 
being equal in time to live short., vowels, which are 
to he made with tho mind fixed, on Brahma, the 
Supreme Being. These suppressions are said by 
Mann to be the highest devotion. 

2nd, The letters A, IT, and M, which form the 
word Aiim, pronounced Ora. This word is said by 
Maim to be the symbol of Brahma, or lord of crea¬ 
tures. 

3rd, The three words—Earth, Sky, and Heaven, 
or Jibuti, Bliuvar, Swar—which are collectively 
termed the Vvahritis. 

4th, The three measures included in the sacred 
verse known as the Gayatrf, which could only be 
uttered by the twice-born. 0 

The inquiry into the origin of these combinations 
of Three in One, naturally separates itself into two 
questions, viz.~ 

First, what were tlie “ Three ” who were to bo 
combined into " One” ? 

Secondly, who was that “ One ” into whom the 
“ Three ” w ere resolved ? 

For the sake of clearness it mav be advisable iri 
the first instance to state the conclusions ; and then 
to indicate the data by which those conclusions 
appear to be proved. The conclusions to be estab- 
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>®He^ beroaffioj’ are, that the li Three” comprised history op 
tlie deities of the Vedas ; and that the “ One ” ve- vaht v. 


f'orred either J& BrahmA, the creator of the universe, The-Thr™*' 
or to Brahma, the Supreme Soul. StciultiesancT 

a , , . . the “ One ** fca 

its regards the three suppressions of breath, ltoh<ua - 
which formed as it were the preliminary of the 0 *$™**!? 
devotions, nothing need bo said. Their significance 
e m be gathered from what follows. It will be suffi¬ 
cient to observe that during their performance the 
mind of too worshipper was to be fixed upon Brahma 
as the Supreme Soul. 

As regards the three letters A, U, and M, little can siroin<»m*of 

1 ±\ -t •• . . Mb® letters A, U, 

00 gathered, excepting that when brought together M 
into the word Aum they are said by Manu to form a 
symbol of the Lord of created beings—Brahma. 

According, however, to the Nirukta, which is an 
ancient glossary of the Vedas, the syllable Aum 
(Om) refers to every deity. 

As regards the three words—Bhuh, Bhuvar, 
owar, or Barth, Sky, Heaven—more positive dataiiw^affc. 
can he inferred. The respective deities of these fh«*vSd^ rea or 
three localities were Fire, Air, and the Sun; or a °' tw "' 

Agni, Vuya, and. SArya. These three are among 
the oldest deities of the Rig-Veda. It also appears 
from the Niruxta that all the Vedic deities wore 
resolvable into these three—Fire, Air, and the Sun; 
and it is twice asserted that there are but three 
gods. Further, it is distinctly stated in the Nirukta, 
as well as in the BrAhmana, that these three gods 
were considered as one. 7 From these data it may 

7 The'reforenecs to the Nirukfa may he found in the following extract from 
( ojebrookeThe duties invoked appear, on a cursory inspection of the Ilig. 

Veda, to be as various as the authors of the prayers addressed to them; hut, ac¬ 
cording to the most ancient annotations on the Indian scripture, those numerous 
n emos of persons and things are all resolvable into different titles of throe deities, 

VOL, TL 31 
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be inferred that in tile Brahtnaptic age, or in the 
transition period between the Yedic and Bmhmamc 
age, the Yedic gods were classified under throe heads 
and resolved into their original elements'': and that 
in this manner the Yedic doilies, although .frequently 
and separately invoked in a ritual which was essen¬ 
tially a compromise, were stripped of their ancient 
theological significance, and rendered subordinate to 
the worship of Brahmh as the creator of the elements, 
or to the still higher and more spiritual worship of 
Brahma, or the Supremo Soul. 

The three measures wh ich form the celebrated 
text known as the Gayatii, throw a still further 
light upon this Brahmanizing process. The tendency 
towards monotheism is clearly marked in hymns of 
the Rig-Veda, which are free from all reference to 
Brahman ism, and which are the expression of a re- 


and ultimately of one God. Tlio Nigbhnti, or glossary of the Vurias, ronclmh s 
with three lists of names of deities: tho first comprising such m: nr© deemed 
ynonyiaotis with fire, tho second with air, und the third with (ho slvn. Jn :1m 
kd part of the Nirukta, which entirely relates to deities, it i^twicc -.cried that 
there are but three gods. The further inference, that those intend but one deity, 
is Mipportocl by many passages in the Veda; and is very clearly arid eopeisely st die cl 
in the beginning of the index to tho lUg-Veda, on. the authority of .the Nirukta 
a,id of tho Veda itself; — 

“The deities arc only three: whose places are, tin: earth; the intermediate 
region, ;imi heaven: [namely] fire., air, and tho sun. Th^y are pioiu tiuce<i to lb 
tho deities of the mysterious names [i.e. bhfih, bhuvar, arid swaf ] sem-rally; and 
(Prajkpati) tho lord of cron lures is [the deity] of them collectively. The syllable 
Oin intends every deity: it belong to (Param&hthi) him who dwells in the su¬ 
premo abode; it appertains to (Brahma) the vast one; to (D6va) God; to (Ad- 
hy&tmfi; the superintending Soul. Other deities belonging to those several 
regions arc portions of the [three] gods; for they are variously named and de¬ 
scribed, on account of their different operations ; but fin fact ; there is only ouo 
deity, the Great Soul (Mahan He is colled the"sui; for .ho is the soul of 

nil being*: [and] that is declared by the sage The sun is the soul of that 
which moves, and of that whici t is fixed.’ Other deities arc portions of him: ami 
that is expressly declared by thV text:—' The wise call fire, Inura, Mitwa, and 
Vahbna.’ ” " 

“This passage,” says Colebrooke, «is partly bridged from tho Nirukta, and 
partly taken from the hrhhr iaua of the Veda.’* 
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ligibus faith that appears to have been long anterior flteroar ok 
to the advent of the Brahmans. But whilst it can ?abt v. 
scarcely be asserted that one Deity was specially 
considered as superior to all the others as the God 
of gods, it is certain that attributes of a spiritual and 
divine character were especially awarded to Siirya 
or the Sun. India, indeed, stands prominently for¬ 
ward as the god of the firmament and sovereign of 
the Devatas; but the Sun seems to have had a 
higher rank as an ethical conception, for he was the 
illuminator -of' the universe and enlightener of men's 
minds. In the transition period to which attention 
has been drawn, the Veche tendency to regard the 
Sun as a Supreme Being was developed still further 
in the direction of monotheism by a Brahmanical of 

tendency to identify the Sun with the Supreme ‘ilSSi. wUl1 
Soi l, or Brahma. This theological process will he 
sufficiently apprehended by comparing the primitive 
text of the G&yatrf as it appears in the Rig-Veda, 
with the interpretations of later commentators. A 
literal translation of the Gdyatrf is thus given by 
Professor H. H. Wilson 

“ WV meditate on that desirable light of tho .Divine 
Saviti") (titer Sun), who influences our holy rites.” 8 

Here the simple meaning appears to be that the 
worshipper desired to meditate upon the Sun, who 
ca used or enabled him to offer oblations ; or, as 
Wilson remarks, the last words may be rendered 
“who may animate, or enlighten, our intellects.” 9 
The later Hindi! commentators seem to he agreed in 
understanding Sdvitrf to signify the soul as identical 
with the Supreme Soul of the universe, or Brahma. 10 


I trrmsln,* 
r the G&- 
yatri by Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson. 


B Wilson's Rig-Veda, vol. ii. p. 110. 0 lb. p. iii., note. 

10 Shyana considers the passage to admit of two interpretations^ namely, tho 
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Hfffiw* or Th » 3 interpretation finds full 


-ittnu. — -- r ... — — expression in Sir 

p.»Rr v. William Jones’s paraphrastic translation, which is 
as follows :— 


Paraph iM^tio 
translation by 

Sir William 
.Tones. 


Chain of ooti- 
oontions In¬ 
volved in tho 
trotship of the 
Sun. 


“Let ns adore tho supremacy of that divine suuj the 
godhead, who illuminates all, re-creates all, from whom all 
proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct 
our understandings aright in our progress towards his holy 
seat.” 

If this paraphrase be analyzed it will he seen to 
comprise several distinct conceptions. First and 
foremost is the worship of the Sun as the Supreme 
Deity; next, the worship of the Sun as the Godhead, 
or Brahma; and lastly, the worship of tho Sun as 
the illuminator and enlightener of the universe, 
Further Jo- physically as well as spiritually. Here, again, may 
"ImilliwtM.w of be perceived the same current of thought which. 
“ 0ne ” flows through the combination ot the throe letters— 
A, U, and M; the throe words—Earth, Sky, and 
Heaven; and tho three suppressions of breath with 
the mind fixed on Brahma. The Sun may be re¬ 
garded as the type of all the Vedic deities, who is 
again resol ved into the later conception of Brahma. 

By bringing together the different points in 
these four combinations the religious significance of 
the devotional form may be sufficiently apprehended. 
First of all the worshipper made three suppressions 
of his breath, which may perhaps be regarded as 
symbolical of the three classes of spiritual and deified 
existences, which were comprised in the conception 
of Brahma as the Supreme Soul. Next follows the 
mystic Aum,’’ which apparently comprises all the 

light, or “ Brahma, constituting tho splendour of tho Supremo Ruler, or creator 
of tho ut)Worse; ” or “ the light or orl>‘ of the splendid sun,” Sayana, quoted by 
ColvbrooU . Shy ana - remarks are alone sufficient to indicate the fusion of idea 
as regards the Sun and Brahma. 


Religious sig- 
ni fleam-e of t he 
Combinations. 
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Verb’ 6 deities in one word. Then tho worshipper history op 

x 1 INDIA. 

utters the mystic words Bhtili, Bhuvar, and Swap, past V. 
or Earth, Sky, and Heaven; which seem to com-' 
prise all the deities who dwell on Earth, Sky, and 
Heaven, under the three conceptions of Fire, Air, 
and the Sun. Finally, the Gdyatrf is pronounced, 
which appears to be an expression of the Vedic idea 
of the supremacy of the Sun god, moulded by 
Brahmanieal commentators into the monotheistic 
conception of the Supreme Soul as Brahma. 1 ' 

The frequent repetition of this simple ritual is a 
point which is strongly insisted upon by Manu.“ By by 
such frequent repetitions a large amount of religious 
merit was to be obtained by the twice-born; but 
should a twice-born man neglect to repeat the 
Gayatrl at sunrise and sunset, he was to be degraded 
to the condition of a Sudni. Two religious ques¬ 
tions are involved in this law, which call for a few 
general remarks, namely:— 

First, the religious value of a daily repetition of two questions, 
the same ritual in maintaining and confirming a 
belief in any particular creed. 

Secondly, the relative effect of punishment in 
the present life, and the threat of punishment here¬ 
after, in the suppression of heresy. 

On the first question it may bo remarked that, 
notwithstanding all that has been urged against the ritu, “ l 


11 Tho following in Manu seem to indicate that this moulding of the Vedic 
worship into a Dx'ahtu ttiidal form was the work of Brahma himself:—“ Brahma, 
the Supreme Being, milked out from the three Vedas the three letters A, U, M, 
which fom tho monosyllable ‘ Auat/ He also milked out the three words— 
« Barth, .iky, and Heaven.’ And he likewise milked out the three measures of 
that ineffable text entitled ‘Chyatri.’ Tho trifitmd syllable ‘ABM/ tho three 
words ‘Earth, Sky, and Heaven/ and the three measures of the Gayatii, must he 
considered as the mouth, or principal prat of the V da.” Manu, ii. 7d, 77. 
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«ia0»:'vo» vain repetition of formal words and prayers by the 
rAm V. Hintids, a ritual which is bound up with tlio routine 

of daily life and duty 6an never tail to exercise a 
powerful influence upon the religious faith of the 
worshipper. Indeed, it may be asserted that so 
long as the repetition continues, so long the faith 
will remain present in the conscience; and that 
when the repetition is discontinued the faith itself 
begins to die away. Moreover, it should be borne 
in mind that whilst a ritual may be purely' formal, 
it is not necessarily cold and lifeless. Day by day 
the utterances are the same, but if they are asso¬ 
ciated with the more impressive phases of human 
life, with times of danger and sorrow as well as with 
the day of prosperity and rejoicing, with the pain., 
of sickness and the horrors of death, with the cele¬ 
bration of marriage rites and the birth of a first-born 
son, such a ritual will ever stir tile heart with re¬ 
ligious emotions. 

ana, ii.eiu.iv,, The relative effect of punishment in tho present 

off,*«fc of present t « i i i . . v . -. 

wlnieutinlh"" “re, aud ot the threat ot punishment in the life hero* 
here™ st0 " 01 after, is a question of great importance in the history 
of religious development. But in India it assumes 
oven larger proportions, because it must be con 
sidered in connection with the mighty engine of 
oppression which is involved in the institution of 
caste. Fear of punishment hereafter can obviously 
exercise but little effect upon a heretic, who dis¬ 
believes in the sinfulness of heresy, or in the exist¬ 
ence of a future state of rewards and punishments. 
Hence religious lawgivers in general have enacted 
temporal punishments for those who refuse to ob¬ 
serve the established rites and ordinances. But 
neither imprisonment, nor exile, nor dragooning, 
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the stake, -will exercise sue*]) a powerful histobv of 
effect upon the imagination as a caste degradation, j> a «i v. 
which is remorseless in its results, and which may 
bo visited upon the children through countless 
generations. The terrible significance of every lay 
of 11 anu upon this point may thus be generally 
apprehended; and especially the force of that in¬ 
junction which ordains that he, who neglects to 
repeat the Gfiyutrf at. sunrise and at sunset, will be 
precluded like a Siidra from any participation in the 
rites of the twice-born. 13 

The daily sacramental rites prescribed in the , 

Brahmanical code are five in number, and are con- {$*M^ hwd 
nee red with the worship of five orders of beings, 
namely:— 

1st, The Bisliis, or Yedic hards, who were pro-rusM*; 
pi dated by the daily study of the Veda. 

'2nd, The Pi tils, or departed ancestors, who ran*, 
were propitiated by the tlaily offering of cakes and 
water. 

3rd, The Devatas, or Yedic gods, who were 
propitiated by daily oblations of ghee. 

4th, The Spirits, or ghosts, who were propitiated »pw<*. 
by daily offerings of rice. 

5th, The Guests, or mortal men, who were pro- Guests. 
p ; tinted by the exercise of a suitable hospitality. 

These simple rites may have originated in Yedic 
times, but they are*placed by Manu upon a Brah- bMi9 
mauieal basis of a somewhat anomalous character; 
namely, the dogma tliat they were to he performed 
in expiation of the unconscious slaughter of small 
living creatures at five domestic slaughter-houses, 






_„ _, . . 


13 AJann, ii. 10D : 
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2Wl«)EY ov namely, the kitchen heart!), the gnriifltone, +ho 
Pam v. broom, the pestle and mortar, and the water-pot. 1 * 
It will however he remarked that there seems no 
possible connection or association between the places 
in question and the beings propitiated; between such 
utensils as the grindstone and broom on the one 
hand, and such deities as the Pitris and Devatas on 
the other. 

The so-called sacramental rite of the Eisliis con- 


1st, Heading tho 
V'xia to pro 
ill 


S 


fit into the 


tiUsJris 


sists in the daily reading of the Veda. Th cere¬ 
monial to be observed and which is still observed 
in connection with this study, is well worthy of 
consideration, inasmuch as it exhibits the extra¬ 
ordinary efforts which were made by the Brah¬ 
mans to enforce a profound reverence for the sacred 
books, and to subject the mind of the student to 
an implicit and unquestioning faith in their divine 
izSS& v"- inspiration. The Veda yjas never to be read by 
any one but a JMlunan. It was never to be 
read in the presence of a Sudra, or at any time 
when the attention was likely to be distracted from 
the sacred duty. 15 The preparations to be made by 
a Brahman student, before reading the Veda in the 


11 Manu, iii. 68—81. 

15 The Br&hman householder must never read the Veda, without pronouncing 
Well the accent 1 ?, and the letters ; nor must he ever read it in the presence of Souris • 
and should he have begun to read it in the last watch of the night, lie must not go to 
sleep again afterwards, evon though fatigued. A reader of the Veda, and a teacher 
of it to his pupils, must always avoid the reading of it on tho following times, 
nruuely, when dust is collected by the wind, when the rains are failing, when light¬ 
ning flashes and thunder rolls, when a preternatural sound i« heard from llie shy, 
when there is an earthquake, when there is mi eclipse of one of tho heavenly 
Indies, when an offensive smell prevails, when a corpse is being carried ppst, when 
the sound of weeping is heard, or when a son U horn to the Ituja. Again, a 
Brahman must not read the Vela whilst the perfumes of uu entertainment romain 
upon him; nor whilst he is lolling on a couch ; nor whilst his feet are raised on 
a itench. ; nor shortly *dtcv he has swallowed moat, or the food given at the birth 
r death of a relative; nor whilst he is seated on horseback, or on a tree, an 
elephant, a boat, n ass, a camel, or a carriage. Mann, iv. 90 H avq. 
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pffcs-Smce of a priestly preceptor, were of a very history of 
soloing character. The student first purified himself />*«* v. 
with water, according to an elaborate ritual, which 
treated different parts of the hand as pure or impure. 

He next put on a clean cloth, in order that the l ead¬ 
ing might be conducted with decency as well as with 
purity. Next ho consecrated his hands, as it were, 
by rubbing them with the stalks of the holy husa 
grass. Then he composed all his membors, and took 
his scat upon stalks of kusa grass having their points 
turned towards the east. Finally lie joined his 
hands together in tokon of worshipping the Veda; 
and in this posture he awaited the command of his 
preceptor. When that command was given., the 
student was to clasp the feet of his preceptor in token 
of reverence, and then make the three suppressions 
of breath, and pronounce the sacred monosyllable 
Aum. It was only after these preliminaries that the 
student was allowed to commence the reading of the 
allotted portion. When the lesson was over, and 
the preceptor ordered him to take rest, the student 
again performed the ceremony of clasping the 
feet of his master, making three suppressions of 
his breath, and pronouncing the tri-literal syllable 
Aum. Instructions which are imparted in this '»r 

solemn manner, and which are still followed, can lhe 
,scarcely fail to bo received as the mysterious teach¬ 
ings of the Supreme Being; whilst not a doubt is felt 
as regards the interpretation of the Veda which is 
furnished by the preceptor. The Veda is the ex¬ 
pression of deity; the interpretation is the expres¬ 
sion of infallible tradition. 

This teaching of the Veda, as already indicated, a*in.of infe*. 
was exclusively confined to twice-born youths; Sc 
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and only to those twice-born youths who were 
considered worthy of receiving such instruction. 
Those restrictions sufficiently manifest the 


arc 
tores 

great stress which was laid 


Mode of inter* 
prdition. 


and jealousy with which the ancient script 
were regarded, and the 
u.tjou the interpretation and right understanding of 
those scriptures. Such jealous care will always ,bc 
exhibited in that stage of religions development in 
which a new belief and ritual, like Brahmanism, ha 
been superadded to an ancient faith and ceremonial, 
like that of the Big-Veda. It is associated with a 
claim t’o an exclusive right - if interpretation; aright 
which lias been held by the Brahmans since the first 
establishment of their ascendancy, with the per¬ 
sistent object of interpreting the Vedas by the light 
of brahmunical ideas. Such a right naturally ceases 
to exist when the scriptures are allowed to be indis¬ 
criminately read by the masses of the laity; and 
when an appeal can thus be made to the authority 
of those scriptures against the authority of tradi 
t’onai interpretation. But such an exclusive right, 
to read and interpret the ancient scripture is 
naturally retained and guarded with jealous care 
by every true 13 fdhmftn ; inasmuch as it is absolutely 
essential for • the promulgation of Brahmanical 
dogmas, which are theoretically based upon the 
authority of the Vedas, but which yet find no ex¬ 
pression in the earlier hymns and traditions. 

The mode by which the BrahoianMng process 
has been carried on has already been illustrated in 
the foregoing versions of the Malui Bhirata and 
Il&rn&yana. It should however be remarked that 
tliis process lias not been the work of a single 
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-gestation, or a single century. For many ages history oj? 
tho H indu mind appears to have been gradually ium v 
abandoning the ideas and institutions of the, Vedic 
p< riod, and to have been gravitating nearer and 
nearer towards pure Brahmanism. Thus many 
practices which were tolerated by Mann, have 
been discountenanced by later Pundits, under the 
plea that they belonged to tho three parly Yagas of 
the world, and are not permissible in the present ago 
of Kale By this arbitrary ruling many social and 
religious usages, which had been sanctioned by 
antiquity, and appear to have been practised by the 
ancient Kshatriyas, have been denounced as being 
contrary to the laws which prevail in the age of 
Kali. Among these may be mentioned the sacrifice 
of a bull, a horse, or a man; the appointment of a 
man to become tho father of a son by the widow of 
a deceased brother or kinsman; tho use of spirituous 
liquors ; the slaughter of cattle at the entertainment 
of a guest; and the use of flesh meat at the cele¬ 
brated feasts of the dead, which are still perforated 
unde” the name of Sraddhas. 

This right of interpretation is further illustrated w»n«'« «•»!«.• 
by a curious dogma which is laid down in the code 
of Maim for the reconciliation of conflicting texts. 

“ Whenever,’’ says the code, “ there are texts which 
appear to be,inconsistent with each other, they are 
all to be accepted as law. Thus there are three dif¬ 
ferent texts in the Yeda ; one ordering that sacrifice 
should be offered when the sun was rising; a second 
ordering that sacrifice should be offered after the sun 
had risen: and a third ordering that the sacrifice 
should be performed when neither sun nor stars can 
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history op bo seen. From those texts it may 
$?w. that sacrifice may bo performed at any or at all 
thuso times.” 10 


be inferred 


2nd, OfferirgB of 
food to propi¬ 
tiate Pitil*. 


The sacramental rite of the Pitris consisted in the 


daily offering of food, such as boiled rice, fruits. 


roots, milk, and water to the Pitris, or ghosts of 


departed ancestors. Tins was known as a daily 
Sraddha. It appears to have been an old Vedic rite, 
as the Pitris are invoked on more than one occasion 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda. 17 It seems to have 
been practised by tho people in honour of their 
ancient forefathers, who, like the gods, wore sup¬ 
posed to be gratified by the offering of food. It 
■will be seen hereafter that a great monthly Sraddha 
was also ordained for thefmore ■ immediate ancestors 
according to a moro elaborate a nd significant ritual; 
whilst a special SrAddha was performed on the death 
of a kinsman, and even formed a part of the marriage 


ceremony 


is 


Jr Manu, ii. 16. 

it “May the Pitris, who are easily to bo praised, protect ms.” Rig-Veda, 

Maud. VIT. Hymn 100, v. 12. fe , . 

is ]vf a ^n, iii, 82.-—The Pitris are bore included in the saeramentJU rite ot tlio 
Spirits, although a separate rite was to be celebrated daily in honour of the latter. 
Mail'd also discusses elsewhere the question of who and what tho Pitris wore; but 
the texts appear to be piueJy mythical, and devoid of till historical significance. 
.For the convenience of reference they are given below. 

“The Pitris. t,r great progenitors, are ireo Ironi wrath, intent on purity, ever 
exempt from sensual passions, endued with exalted qualities : they are primeval 
divinities, who have laid arms aside. Hoar now completely, from whom they 
sprang; who ;hcy are; and by what ceremonies they arc to be honoured. The 
po ns of Marichi and of all tho other Itishis, who were the offspring of Manu, son of 
Brahma, are called tho companies of Pitris, or forefathers. The 86masads, win 
sprang from Viruj, are declared to he the ancestors of the Siidhyas ; and the 
AgnUhw&ttas, who aro famed among created beings as the Children of Munich!, to 
hr the pvogcnitoTK of tho Dcvaa. Of the Daityas, the Hamms, the Yakslms, 
tho Gandharvas, the Uragas or Serpents, the Ii&kshasns, tho 'fiarudas, and the 
Kinnai'fts, the ancestors arc Barlii-hads,descended from Atri. Of Brahmans, those; 
narafd Sonmpav; «,f Kshatriyas, the II avid mints; of Vaisyaa, those called Ajyapas; 
of Sitdras, the Bakulins. The Sdmapas descended from Me, Bhrign ; the Hayish- 
mats, from Angiras ; the Ajyapas, from Pnlastya; the Bukfdins, from Vasiafitha. 
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''lie sacramental rite of tlie. gods, or Dovatas, 
consisted in pouring oblations of gbee upon the 
domestic fire in honour of tlie v T odic deities in the 
following order:— 

1st, To Agni, god of (ire. 

2nd, To Soma, the moon-god. 

3rd, To Agni and Soma both together. 

4th, To Kuhn, goddess of the day, when the 
moon is in tin - first and second quarters. 

5th, To Anumatf, goddess of the day, when the 
moon is in the third and fourth quarters. 

6th, Prajdpatij. or the lord of creatures. 

7th. To Dy&vn and Prithivi, goddess of sky 
and earth. 

8th, To the fire of the good sacrifice. 

Oth, To the gods of the four quarters; India, 
Tama, Yanina, and Sonia, 19 

The foregoing deities are all ancient and ob¬ 
scure, and although worshipped as a matter of form, 
have apparently passed out of the Hindu sphere of 
religious thought. The last oblation, namely, (hat 
to the gods of the four quarters, sufficiently betrays 
the change in the religious belief. In times primeval 
the Vedie Aryans had worshipped Indra, Yuma, 
Yaruna, and Soma, as great and independent deities, 
invested with, divine attributes. Indra was the god 
of the firmament, who smote the rain cloud and 


HttTOKY OF 
IVJDU. 
Part V. 


3rd, Oblations of 
ghee to propi¬ 
tiate the Dov li¬ 
tas. 


Character of fcho 
worship of the 
vedie deities as 
enjoined by 
Manu, 


Changes in the 
religion between 
the Vedic period 
and Brahuiaivic 
period. 


Those who arc, and those who are not, consumable by fire, eaUed Agnidagdbns, 
and Anagmdagdhus, the Kavyas, the Ihirhislmds, the AgniRhwhttas, and the 
hmuiiyftS, let mankind consider os tlie chit f progenitors of Brnhmam. Of those 
jivst enumerated, who sire generally reported the principal tribes ot Pitris, the so n. 
and grandsons, indefinitely, are also in this world considered as great progenitors. 
From the Uishis come the Pitris, or patriar chs; from the Pitris, both Dcyas and 
Danavas; from the l.ovas, this whole world of animals and vegetables in due order,’' 
Manu, iii, 192-201. 

Manu, iii. 84—87. 
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ftisfefe oi? brought down the waters. Y’atna was the god of 
death,. or .rather the judge of the dead, whose 
existence betrays a vague belief in the future state 
of the soul after death which prevailed in Vedic 
rimes. Varima was the deify of waters, but was 
sometimes addressed in the language of elevated 
devotion. Soma is more obscure, but is generally 
ident ified w tb the moon ,Manu however repre¬ 
sents these deities as the ibur guardiuns of' the four 


quarter of the earth ; and appears to denude thorn 
of all the moral and religious •significance' with which 
the fi rptthree are. eertnkdy inserted in the hymns of 
• the itig-Voda. 

uSterfrto-lW' 1 ' r rho sacramental rite of Spirits consisted in 
offerings to all living creatures, Spirits included; 
and appears to haveoriginated. in that belle.’ in 
ghosts, which belongs to an early stage in religious 
develop.me.' (. After the rieo 1 had been cooked, 

every twico-born householder was to offer it to all 
living- tilings according- to, the following ritual:—-- 
1st, Ho was to throw- boiled rice near Lis do a, 
saying [ .- Jute you, O Mantis [•'. v. tho v iads.’] ” 
2nd, fie was to throw;’ boiled rice into; wafer, 
saying:—“ I salute you, 0 water gods,” 

3rd, He was to throw boiled rice on hie pestle 

and mortar, saying:.“ I salute; yew, 0.fcods of 1 

tries.’” 

After this he was to throw-hoiled rice near his pil¬ 
low to Sri [Lakshinfl, the goddess of abundance; at 
the foot of his bed to the propitious goddess Bhatfra- 
K1U; in the middle of his house to BrahmA and 
his household god; and up in tin air to all the 
assembled gods; by day to the Spirits who walk in 
light, and by night to those who walk in darkness. 
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-vlJerwas then to throw his ottering for all creatures history ov 
in the building- on his house top, ov behind his back ; r.u,r v". 
and what remained he was to give to the Pitris with ' 
his face turned towards the south. 30 

The foregoing- ordinances contain some curious <«*« wd 

. ° ° ... . ('hju-ack'r »>f ft, 

illustrations of that belief in ghosts and spirits sidi-its. 
which belongs more or less to every age of which 
any record has been preserved. A consideration of 
the phenomena of life entering- the infant in the 
womb, and leaving the body in the event of sick¬ 
ness, violence, or old ago ; and a consideration of 
the sane phenomena as regards the vegetable king¬ 
dom ; aeon to .have.led to the conception of a spirit¬ 
ual existence as something apart from material ex- , 

•stence. Thus the spirit of a mau was supposed to j 
hard departed when the body bad expired, and the j 
spirit of a tree was supposed to ebb aw ay with a s : gh 
when the trim itself was cut down. This belief was 
not'necessarily confined to beings endowed with uni- \ 
ni;il or vegetable life, but was more or less extended 
to inanimate things!, such as stones, houses, weapons, 
utensils, springs,, groves, mountains, and rivers ; and 
in some oases it was extended to moro complex con¬ 
ceptions, such as the Village, the city, or the caste. 

Out of this primitive faith sprang the belief in a 
separate- and spiritual existence of a ghost after the 
death of the body , which subsequently becanie modi¬ 
fied by the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul into other bodies after death, as well as by the 
theory of a future state of rewards and punishments. 

The shape in jjrhich the conception of ghosts pro- r^nkr-wwa. 
sented itself to the orthodox Hindiis in the time of 
M.anu, may be readily inferred from the ritual laid 

v0 Wamipiii. 88—91. 
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down in the code. It will bo ;een that the worship- 
per was directed in the first instance to throw boiled 
rice to the winds, or Maruts, to the water gods, and 
the gods of large trees. These deities are Vedit - , and 
their worship is eminently fetischo. It will more¬ 
over be seen that the worship of India is ignored, 
excepting as one of the gods of the four quarters; 
whilst the worship of the Maruts, which in Vodic 
times was already opposed to that ot India, finds 
prominent expression. Next follows the propitiation 
of the goddess .Lakshmi, who is the wife of Vishnu ; 
the goddess Bhadra-Kali, who is generally identi¬ 
fied with DurgA, the wife of Siva; and the god 
Ih almni, and other deities. Here it should be re¬ 
marked that neither of the three deities specified,— 
Lakshmi, Kali, or BrrthmA—appear to have been 
regarded as national Hindu deities until a compara¬ 
tively late period in the history of India; and there 
is scarely any allusion made in the code to the 
important, deities, Vishnu and Siva, who are popu¬ 
larly regarded as the husbands of Lakshinf and 
Burgii. How far they may have been worshipped 
as local or family deities prior to tips Brahmanic 
period is of course open to question. Indeed Brahma, 
os the god of the Brahmans, may have been wor¬ 
shipped by the BrAhmans from a very early date; 
and Lakshmi, as the goddess of abundance, and 
Bhadra-Kali, as an old domestic deity, may have 
been propitiated for ages before they were converted 
into Brahmanical deities, and associated in the age 
of Brahmanical revival with the worship of Vishnu 
and Siva, and incorporated in the national system ot 
mythology. But neither Lakshmi nor Bhadra-Kali 
appear as objects ot worship in the hymns of the 
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' cda; 21 whilst tho references to Brahma are 
very obscure, and chiefly connected with an at¬ 
tempted identification of that doity with Indra or 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Part V. 


Agni. 


There is one point in the foregoing ritual which 
betrays extraordinary acuteness on the part of the 
compilers of the code. Throughout the Institutes 
of Manu, the exaltation of the god Brahma above 
the gods of the Vedic Aryans is never neglected; 
and yet in the daily ritual the worship of tho Dova- 
tas is enforced, and tho worship of Brahma resolves 
itself into the simple rite of throwing boiled rice 
into tho middle of the house. From this circum¬ 
stance it is easy to infer that the worship of Brahma 
was as unpopular amongst the masses in the ago of 
Alarm, as it is amongst the TIindds in the present 
day; and that the compilers of the code accordingly 
accommodated the national ritual to the national 
taste, which still hankered after tho worship of the 
gods of their Vedas, in preference to the new deity 
w hich had been introduced by the Brahmans. 

The propitiation of the gods of the air, and of 
the spirits that walk by day and of those that walk 
by night, is more immediately connected with a be¬ 
lief in ghosts, and a fear of them as destructive 
agencies. A conception of ghosts, and especially of 
the ghosts of enemies, naturally gives rise to a dread 
of mysterious evil and secret mischief; and this 
dread increases, and serves to confirm the original 
belief, whenever any accident or disease befalls the 


Significant indi¬ 
cation in the ri¬ 
tual of tho un¬ 
popularity of 
the worship of 
Brahma. 


Propitiation of 
Ghosts. 


2] Tho introduction of the worship of KM win-the daily ritual of the Bthhmans, 
is involv 'd in some obscurity, which may he cleared up hereafter in treating of 
the worship' of Siva, which involves some peculiar ideas connected with ghosts 
and corpses. 

VOb. II- 


32 
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r.tb, Hospital i- 
tto» In propitia¬ 
tion of mortal 
Quests. 


■Review of the 
live saonunentAl 
rites. 


Curious associa¬ 
tion of roii^iouM 
worship with 
the daily Jtmeajs. 


cattle, the harvest, or the household. Thus the old 
idea of propitiation by means of food finds expres¬ 
sion in the daily ritual; and boiled rice is distributed 
as food to ghosts in general, to the ghosts ot enemies 
as well as to those of friends. 

The sacramental rite of men is simply an ordin¬ 
ance imparting a religious meaning to the ordinary 
duties of hospitality, especially in the event of the 
guests being Bnihnmns, and above all being learned 
Br&hmans. Indeed whilst the code duly enjoins 
hospitality to guests, it significantly declares that 
oblations which are presented to ignorant Brahmans 
arc mere ashes. On the other hand, when oblations 
are offered in the fire of a sacerdotal mouth, which 
richly blazes with true knowledge and piety, they 
will release the giver from distress, and even from 
deadly sin. 22 

In reviewing the foregoing sacramental rites, it 
is curious to observe how closely they are mixed up 
amongst the Hindiis with such ordinary actions of 
life as the daily meals. Amongst western commun¬ 
ities the custom prevails of praying to the Supreme 
Being for a blessing upon food which is about to be 
eaten, and to return thanks after a meal for the Food 
which has been provided. But according to the 
Hindu idea, a portion of the food is absolutely de¬ 
sired by tlio deity or deities, as well as by anomal¬ 
ous beings who are supposed to exercise an influence 
over the well-being of man. Thus every householder 
was required, before partaking of food, to propitiate 
the Itishis, Pitris, Devatas, Spirits, and Guests with 
offerings of portions of, the very provisions which 


22 Maim, in. 94—118. 
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>ocn prepared for himself and his family; and history of 


it is emphatically declared that lie who partakes of 
food which has been dressed for himself only, and ' 
which has not been previously presented to the 
beings in question, eats in reality nothing but sin* 3 ® 


INDIA. 
Furr V. 


23 Maim, iii. 118. 
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Marriage laws in 
Mann. 

1st, Eight forms 
of marriage. 


Smi, Miscollano- 
ous precepts. 


Historical signi- 
flcance of the 
eight forms. 


The laws and precepts which are to be found in 
the Brahmanical code respecting marriage, may be 
divided into two classes, namely :— 

1st,—Those which refer to eight traditional forms 
of marriage, some of which are approved whilst 
others are condemned. The traditions respecting 
these eight forms of marriage are of considerable 
historical importance, inasmuch as they apparently 
belong to different communities, or to different 
stages in the civilization of the people. 

2nd,—Those which refer to married life generally, 
and which compare a multiplicity of details respect¬ 
ing the age at which a man ought to marry, the 
family from whom he ought to select a wife, the kind 
of damsel to be selected, tire treatment of women, 
the laws respecting adultery and divorce, and a 
variety of minute directions for the guidance of hus¬ 
bands and wives. 

The laws and precepts belonging to this second 
class will be dealt with hereafter, in connection with 
the social condition of the Hindus. 1 The present 


1 The laws respecting the ago nf which a man ought to marry, and the wit'-’ 
which should bo selected, will bo found in Chapter XI. on the four;Orders, in con¬ 
nection with the life of a householder. The laws respecting the condition of 
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will be devoted to a consideration of tlio e ^ 
ms of marriage described in Manu, with the m*. v! 
view of eliciting such historical results as appear to 
underlie the several traditions. 

Before however indicating these eight forms pf ^'S/Saga 
marriage rites, it may be as well to consider the ideas 
of marriage which prevailed in the Vedic period. 

It has already been stated that events which lie 
half hidden in the undergrowth of later Epic legends 
seem to belong to the Vedic ago, although the com¬ 
position of the poems undoubtedly belongs to the 
Brahmanic age. Accordingly it may now be advis¬ 
able to ascertain what further evidence can be 
adduced in confirmation of this hypothesis, by com¬ 
paring the marriage customs which appear in the 
Epic legends, with those which find expression in 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda. When this has been 
done it. may be useful to bring the results to bear 
upon the eight forms of marriage rites which are 
described in the Institutes of Mann. 

The marriage customs which arc to bo found in Marri#** in «. 

o peaceful com- 

the Epics seem to refer to two different classes of 
the community, namely, a peaceful class and a war- vr ' !nihmau “ - 
rior class. The marriages which prevailed amongst 
the peaceful class may perhaps be exemplified by the 
union between Yayati and Devaydni, which appears 
to have involved the idea of one vdfe married to 
one man. The marriages of Brahmans may belong 
to the same class; although it is impossible to say 
whether they referred to the Rishis of the Vedic ago, 
or to the Brahmans of the Brahmanic age. The *. 

marriages of the warlike community, who may be 

_______ ya«. 




Hi with Women will bo found in Chapter XII., which is especially devoted to that 
Bubject. 
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op identified with tho Kshatriyas, were altogether of a 
part v. different character, and involved the conceptions of 
polyandry and polygamy, the Swayamvara, and tho 
rites subsequently known as Gandharva and Rak- 
sbasa. 

ii" I im uiry ‘‘‘ lh0 The system of polyandry is exemplified in the 


Mahd Bharata by the marriage of Draupadi with 
the five sons of Pdndu; and in the Raimlyana by 
the charge brought against Rama and Lakshmana by 
Viradha. 8 The attempt to Brahmanize the former 
tradition, by representing it as a sacred and excep¬ 
tional mystery, lias already been discussed in tho 


Polyandry in prGYLOTIS volume. 3 But a trace of this extraordinary 
thohymnsof the A ^ ^ . .. p , * tt i 


wig-Wu. custom is also to be found in a hymn of the Rig-Veda, 


which is addressed to the two As wins :—“ Aswins, 
your admirable (horses) boro the car which you bad 
harnessed, (first) to the goal, for the sake of honour; 
and tho damsel who was the prize came through 
affection to you, and acknowledged your (husband- 
sliip), saying, ‘ You are (my) lords.’ ” ‘ Strangely 
enough this verse exhibits the custom of polyandry 
under similar circumstances to those under which it 
appears in the Swayamvara of Draupadi. Accord¬ 
ing to the Epic legend, Draupadi was the prize of tho 
archery match, and was won by Arj ana. In the Yedic 
hymn however the damsel was apparently the prize of 
a chariot race, and was won by the two Aswins. The 
Aryan origin of this custom is thus placed beyond 
a doubt. Had it not existed amongst tho Vedic 
Aryans, it would have been as impossible for a Vedic 
bard to dwell upon the recognized marriage of one 


2 See ante, p. 241. 3 See ante, Vol. I. Part ii. cluip. 4. 


4 llig-Veda, Maiul I. Hymn 119, v. 5 . 
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damsel to two living brothers, as tor a Liuopean 
1 >ard of our own time to select such a topic as a 
subject for a modern poem. 

The system of polygamy finds a much larger ex¬ 
pression in the .Epic legends, as might have boon 
expected in an era of conquest. Thus Vichitra virya 
and Pandu were each married to two wiv es; and. 
Panda is said to have obtained his second wife by 
purchase. 5 Dasaratha again had three wives; 6 and 
many other instances might be quoted from later tra¬ 
ditions. Traces of polygamy arc also to be found 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, Raja Swanaya on 
the banks of the river Indus, gave his ten daughters 
in marriage to a young Rishi named Ivakshfvat; and 
in return was duly praised in a Vedic hymn com¬ 
posed by liis enthusiastic son-in-law. 7 In another 
hymn there is an allusion to the husband oi many 
maidens. 8 Indeed, whilst an exceptional system like 
that of polyandry could only have originated from 
strong necessity, that of polygamy belongs to an 
age of half-barbarous sensuality, when self-indulgence 
was considered as the highest good. 

The institution known as the Swayamvara, or 
riclf-clioico, was however without doubt the most 
popular of all the forms of marriage which prevailed 
amongst the Vodic Aryans. It belongs to an age oi 
Hindu chivalry, when a high-spirited and gallant 
race might bo supposed to yearn for the love of 
women, as a sentiment higher and nobler than that 
of mere desire. The legend of the marriage of the 
Aswitis seems to associate the Swayamvara with 


histoby of 

INDIA. 
Part V. 


Polygamy In tlio 
Epics. 


Polygamy in tho 
hv nvn h oi t ho 
Rig-Veda, 


The Swayam¬ 
vara in tho 
Epics. 


5 See Yol. I. p. 53, 04, 66. * 6 Bee ante , p. 11. 

7 Wilson’s Rig-Yetla, vol. ii. p. 14 et scq. 

« Big;-Veda, Hand I. Hymn 116, v. 10. 
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ov polyandry ; and later Purdnic legends associate it 


PA714' V. 


The Hwayam- 
vara in ilio 
hymns of tho 
Hig-Veda. 


with polygamy. It however finds a, beautiful and 
attractive expression in that exquisite picture of a 
wife's devotion, which is presented in the story of 
Nala and Dam ay anti; and there it is found in 
connection with the true conception of marriage in 
the permanent union of one woman and one man. 9 
'Plie Swayamvara emphatically belongs to the old 
Vedie period, for it is distinctly recognized in the 
.hymns of the Rig-Veda; not only in the verse 
already quoted, which intimates that the Aswins 
won a bride at a chariot-race ; but in another hymn, 
where there is an allusion to a bride who was won 
at a Swayamvara by the youthful Vimada. 10 It will 
however be seen hereafter that there is no allusion 


No allusion to 
tho Swayamvara. 

in Mumi. whatever to the institution in the code of Mann. 


The Gandharva and R^kshasa nuptials belonged 


Gandharva and 

KAkahaaa forms # ^ 

of uuvmage. to the old lawless times, and were in reality no mar- 


riages at all. The Gandharva form was simply a 
union prompted by mutual desire, and consummated 
without any preliminary ceremonies; and in this 
manner Dushyanta met SakuntaM in the jungle, 
where the amorous pair followed the old Idyllic 
fashion, which ultimately led to the birth of tho 


!) See Vol. X. Pd rt Hi. chap. 2. 

10 Big-Veda, Maud T. Hymn 116, v. 1. Professor II. II. Wilson explains in a 
note upon tho passage, that the story is told by the scholiast, that. Vimada having 
von his bride at a Swayamvara, was stopped on his way homo by his unsuccessful 
competitors, when the Aswins came to his succour, and placed the bride in their 
chariot, repulsed tho assailants, and carried the damsel to the residence of the 
husband. Wilson’s Rig-Veda, vol. ii. p. 306. 

From other allusions in the hymns it would appear that Vimada was a Rishi, 
and that the father of the bride was a Ruja. This seems to confirm the theory 
already indicated, that many of the Rishis, if not all of them, were Kshntriytis. 
The idea of a Brahman contending at a Swayamvara, was regarded by tho old 
Kshatriyas as an arrogant proceeding (sc eante, Vol. I. Part ii. cliup. 4). It is some¬ 
what singular that these allusions to the Swayamvara and polyandry should be 
associated with tho obscure worship of the Aswins. 
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hero BMrata, the ancestor of the lunar race. 11 
The Rakshasa form on the other hand consisted in 
the seizure of a damsel by force, after the conquest, 
of her kinsmen ; and in this manner Bhfshma carried 
off the throe daughters of the Raja of Kasf. 12 Accord- K Oieiya i.w 
ing to the old Kshatriya law, a wife even was com- «'*“»>“»«•*»»»• 
polled to submit to the desires of the conqueror of 
her husband; but then conquest was a necessary 
preliminary, and it was considered contrary to all 
rule tor a man surreptitiously to carry off the wife 
of another, without having first fought her husband. 

Thus it was that Dliautnya protested against the 
outrage committed- upon Draupadi by Jayadratha; 
and that Sftd in like manner protested against the 
cowardice of Havana. 13 These Gandluxrva and Rdk- 


Gnrutharva ami 
HAksbasn, mar 

•in.m's rostr kilt'd 


sliasa marriages originated in the Yedic period, and S, Mlum t0 tll0 
were contrary to Brahmanical law. It will indeed p h * tri J' as> 
be seer* hereafter that such unions were tolerated in 
the code of Manu, but they were permitted to the 
Kshatriyas alone; but even this toleration to the 
Ksbatriyas is accompanied by expressions which 
sufficiently indicate a grave disapproval. 1 * 

The eight forms of marriage described bv Manu Mam* 

mi* , . ** f ion of the ( islit 

may now lie described in the following order. 

1st, The Brahmd marriage, in which a father 1. Brahma, 
vited a man versed in the Vedas, and of a good 
character; arid then gave him his daughter, after 
clothing both of them, and entertaining them, and 
honouring them with ornaments. This is the cere- 
monv of the Brdhmans. 


2nd, The Daiva 


marriage, 


in which, a father *• n»a». 


u See Vol. I. Part ii, chap. i. * 12 Ibid. 

L ' ! See Vol. T. Part ii. chap. riu.; also atiU\ Partiv. chap. xvii. 

** Maau, iii. 26. 
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MnawRlr op decks his daughter with ornaments, and then gives 
rlravl her to the priest officiating at a properly conducted 
sacrifice. This is tiro ceremony of the Devatas. 

3rd, The Arsha marriage, in which a father re¬ 
ceives from a bridegroom one pair oi lane (a hull 
and a cow), or two pairs, for religious purposes, arid 
then gives away his daughter in due form. This is 
the ceremony of the Rishis. 

4th, The Prapipatya marriage, in which a father 
gives away his daughter to the bridegroom with due 
honour, after distinctly uttering this injunction:— 
“ May both of you perform together your civil and 
religious duties.” This is the ceremony of the Pra- 
japatis. 

5th, The Asura mode, in which the bridegroom 
gives as much wealth as he can afford to the damsel 
and her kinsmen, and then takes her according to his 


4. Prajapayta. 


. Amirs 


(5. (Rindluirva. 


7. tlAkrfhaso. 


8. Vaisarha. 


Four valid and 
four invalid 
marriages. 


own pleasure. 

Oth, The Gandharva mode, in which a youth 
and damsel are led by mutual desire to form a con¬ 
nection. 

7th, The RAkshasa mode, in which a warrior 
seizes a maiden by force, and carries her from her 
home, w'hilc she weeps and calls for assistance, and 
after slaying or wounding her kinsmen. 

8th, The Puissicha mode, in which the lover 
secretly embraces a damsel while she sleeps, or is 
intoxicated, or disordered in her mind. This is the 
basest and most wicked of all. 15 

The foregoing description of the eight forms of 
marriage must bo now subjected to a critical ex¬ 
amination. In the first instance there are two 
points for consideration :— 


15 Manu, iii. 20 vt seq . 
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Tlio four marriages which arc first on the history or 
list, and which arc permissible to all the four castes. i> AET v. 

2nd, The four marriages which are last upon the - 
list, and of which tho validity is more or less im¬ 
pugned. 1 * 


As regards the four valid marriages, it will be The torn valid 

0 * 1 marriaKos as- 

seen that they differ in name, whilst the language 
implies that they respectively belonged to four munitiC3 ' 
different communities; and by comparing the four 
names with tho characteristics of each form, some 
valuable inferences may be drawn. The distinction 
between each of the four may be thus exhibited:— 

1st, Brdhmans;—the gift of a daughter to a man Brahmans, 
learned in the Veda. 

2nd, Devatas or Vedic Aryans;—the gift of avcdioAryans, 
daughter to a sacrificing priest. 

3rd, Rishis or Vedic bards;—the gift of a daugh- Ban¬ 
ter in return for a pair or two of June. 

4tli, Prajdpatis;—the gift of a daughter to apn#p»tis. 
bridegroom in order that the pair might perform 
together their civil, and religious duties. 

Hero tho distinction which has already been Apparent «™. 

J fusion from tho 

drawn between tho Rishis and tho Brdhmans JJJSSSfiiS*' 
appears to be involved in some confusion by the taa,Rishls, ami 
introduction of Devatas and Prajdpatis as separate 
classes. But this confusion can bo to some extent 
cleared up. Tho Brdhman mode of giving a daugh- 
ter to a student in the Veda, was no doubt tho Brahrainiuttg8 - 
predominant idea of marriage in the Brahmanic ago 
which is depicted in the code. It moreover applied 
to all tho twice-born castes, as all were to he in¬ 
structed in the Veda. This conception of marriage 


111 Mann, iii. 39—42. 
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Mythical cha¬ 
racter of tho 
J) iiva mode. 


Uepuguant to 
human nature 
nml Kshatnya 
tradition. 


op may therefore he accepted as historical. The mode 


however which is said to have prevailed amongst the 
' Devatas, or Vedio Aryans, of giving a daughter to 
the sacrificing priest, is apparently mythical. The 
ago of sacrifice was passing away. Flesh sacri¬ 
fices are scarcely tolerated in the code, and were 
certainly opposed to Brahmanism, Still the tradi¬ 
tions that the Yedic Aryans offered such sacrifices 
were treasured up by the masses. Hence, if it was 
ruled that the form sanctioned by the Briihmans was 
the gift of a daughter to a student in the Vedas, it was 
easy to arrive at the mythical idea that the form 
sanctioned amongst the Devatas was the gift of a 
daughter to a sacrificing priest. But whilst one idea 
is in accordance with human nature, the other is 
repugnant to it. To marry a daughter to a young 
Yedic scholar is natural and not unpleasing; but to 
marry a daughter to a man who has just been acting 
in the capacity of a butcher or a cook, even though 
it lias been in the service of the gods, is opposed to 
the instincts of human nature. Moreover tho latter 
idea is opposed to the traditions of the Yedic Aryans, 
who regarded such hired priests as more mercen¬ 
aries unworthy of forming an alliance with the 
daughter of Ksluitriya, although in the old Yedic 


foretime a Raja might have given Bis daughter 
in marriago to a Vedic bard. In one direction 
however the apparently mythical idea of giving a 
daughter to a sacrificing priest may have had a 
historical basis. In the old Yedic period the priest 
and the head of a household were identical. The 
idea therefore of giving .a daughter in marriage to 
a priest, may have merely involved the idea of 


giving 


her in marriage to tho head of a household. 
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lie tradition as regards the third form of per- history of 

° 1 INDIA. 

missible nuptials, namely, that the mode amongst p AI!T V. 
the Rishis was to give a daughter to a bridegroom in Rishi mode re- 
exchange for a pair or two of kino, is no doubt his- oidVe<ncpcrk.u. 


torical; and it probably prevailed more or less 
amongst all the Vedie Aryans, as it does even in the 
present day among many primitive tribes in India. 

It furnishes moreover a further proof of the distinc- Farther proof 
tion between the llislns, or Vedic bards, and the 
Brdhrnans as priests and worshippers of Brahma, andBrthmR " s 
which has been laid down in a previous chapter. 

It may be added in the present place, that the 
names of many celebrated llishis are affixed to the 
Vedie hymns which they respectively composed;' 7 



17 Amongst the authors of tho hymns of tho Rig-Veda ore to be found the time- 
honoured names of Kunwa, Par&sara, Gutinui, Kasyapu, Agastya, Yiswumitra, 
Vumadeva, Atri, Bharadwhja,and Vasishfcha. These Rishis have forages been re¬ 
garded as Brahmans, and their exaltation would naturally fend to the glorifica¬ 
tion of the Brahmans as a caste. Accordingly their names are to be frequently 
found in the Brahmanical versions cf tho Mahh Bhurata and Rhmhyuna, but 
ebvays under suspicious circumstances arising from being associated with super¬ 
natural details, or with palpable anachronisms. Karma was tho putative father of 
Sak tin talk, tho mother of Raja Bhhrata, whose son Has tin founded tho city of 
Hiistiu&pur. Parhsara was the holy sage who is said to havo created a mist by 
tho pow- r of his religious austerities, in order that ho might gratify his passion for 
a fish-girl, by whom he becamo tho father of Vyfisa. Gotama was the sage whose 
connubial felicity was disturbed by Indira, and who subsequently pronounced a 
curse, by which his wife was turned to stone, and her seducer was covered with a 
thousand eyes. Kasyapa was the mythical progenitor of the Sun, and consequently 
tho forefather of the Solar race at Avodhyti. Agastyagave mythical weapons to the 
divine hero of the Rfimayatia, drank up the sea with all its crocodiles and big 
tidies, and prevented tho Vindhya mountain from attaining a greater altitude. In 
the Maha Bharata Viswfimitra is represented as the real father of SakuritaKi by a 
celestial nyrnpli; and lie re-appeurs in tho R&mhyona for the purpose of telling a 
number of absurd stories to Rkma, and bringing about the marriage of Rhma and 
Sitfi. Vt madovn was the Minister of Dasaratha, but has very little to do in the 
action of the poem of the Rfimhyam. Atri is the mythical progenitor of the Moon, 
and consequently the ancestor of the Lunar race of Bharata ; but yet he lived to 
entertain Rama and Situ, at his hermitage in the neighbourhood of Chitra-kdta. 
Bharndwkja was the mythical father of Dronn, the preceptor of the Pundavas and 
Kauravas; and the equally mythical entertainer of tho army of Bh&rata at Pra- 
va u, or Allahabad. Vamshtha again is said to have been the preceptor of Dasamtlm, 
and takes a prominent part in the minor action of the llamnyana. These details 
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op and that they could scarcely hare been IMhmans, 
__ v. because their hymns are in no way connected with 
the worship of the god Brahma. On the contrary, 
it any stress may be laid upon the general references 
in the Rig-Veda to the Rishis as a collective body, 
it would appear that the Rishis stand prominently 
forward as the worshippers of those Vedic deities 
who were the least in favour with the Brahmans. 58 
S.^“o n nhe hfere it may be as well to take into further con- 
twoen thom»r- sideration the distinction which Manu draws be- 
tween the marriage rite of the Rishis and that of the 
Br&hraans. The former appears to ho the most 
ancient, as it certainly was the most primitive ; and 
moreover was devoid of any religious meaning such 
as clearly appertains to tho other three approved 
marriages. No religious qualification was required 
in the bridegroom, and the young man simply 
obtained a damsel by presenting her father with a 
pair or two of kino; a practice so foreign to the 
civilization which appears to have prevailed in the 
time of Manu, that the Hindu lawgiver is compelled 
to defend it by urging that such a gift of kine to the 
father of the bride was not a purchase. 19 The cere- 

] lar<? a ^ rctt( 5y I'con brought forward to prove that the association of the individuals 
in f] 'nation with tho main traditions in the Malift Jilt6rata and R&mhyana is purely 
mythical. 

18 Tho Rishis are specially roferrod to us a collective hotly in tho following 
hymns. “ friendly to man wore those of the ancient Rishis whose praises thou 
(Iruiru) hast listened to.” (Maud VIII. ITynui 29, v. 4.) “ Aswins, hearing 

the many prayers of tho ftishis ” (lb. Hymn 70, y. 5.) “ The bride of Surra 

(i. o. Ushas, the dawn).hymned by the Rishis.” (Ib. Hymn 75, v. 5.) " In¬ 

vigorated by the praise of a thousand Itishis, this Indra is vast the ocean.” 
(Mana Mil. Hymn 3, v. 4.) “Amidthose who do not praise thee, Indra,amid 

the Rishis v, ho do praise thco.may thou increase.” (Ib. Hymn 6, v, 12.) 

“ Come. Aswins, . .. when the Rishis formerly invoked you for protection; so now, 

Aswinw nemo of mi, dnvmU »* /tv* tt_ a » , .. . . 
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S') it by the Brdlunans was altogether dif- history of 

, ^ m . o IA'DIA 

ferent. The bridegroom was assumed to lie learned v. 
in the Veda. He was invited and hospitably enter- 
tained by the father of the damsel, and then married 
to the daughter, after which the father of the bride 
presented the pair with clothes and ornaments. 

Another and equally significant distinction seems si^iiM-am-p or 

i ° the distinction 

to be drawn between the ccromony of the Brahmans of 

and that of the Prajdpatis. In the former a father !£& “ditoftMi 
gives away his daughter in subordination to the 1 n - i " mU3 ' 
bridegroom; a subordination winch is perfectly 
in accordance with Brahmanical ideas, and which 
finds full expression in other parts of the code of 
Manu. In the ceremony of the Prajapatis, the 
father gives his daughter to the bridegroom, and 
enjoins them to u perform together their civil and 
religious duties.” This latter expression seems to 
imply a higher social position on the part of the wife, 
and one which approaches to an equality with the 
husband ; and this elevation of women in the social 
scale is in accordance with Kshatriya institutions, 
and certainly finds expression in the liig-Voda. 20 It 
is however apparently connected with a religious 
system, as some stress is laid upon the religious 
duties of the married pair. Now the Prajapatis 
were undoubtedly a religious community; and the 
question which arises for consideration is whether collocptlo,,s ' 
any distinction can bo laid down between the Pra¬ 
japatis as worshippers of Prajapati, and tho Brah¬ 
mans as worshippers of Brahma or Brahma. Hitherto 
Prajapati lias always been identified with Brahma, 
and the conception of each deity as the creator of 


>A) Sec Rig-Veda, Maud I. Hymn 2G, vol. iv. Wilson’s note. 
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the universe appears to be the same. But it by no 
means follows that the two conceptions did not 
originate from different sources and become sub¬ 
sequently blended together; and it is not impossible 
that tho worship of Praj/ipati, as one God, is associ¬ 
ated with Mauu, who has been termed a PrajApati. 21 
Again, the worship of the Pitris is associated with 
Prajdpati; and the Pitris are said, to reside in 
the heaven of Praj/ipati: and Manu lays down a 
distinction between the world of tho Sun, as the 
heaven of the Praj/ipatis, and the world or heaven 
of Brahma. 22 The question however can scarcely be 
regarded as fairly solved; and it can only be con¬ 
jectured that Praj/ipati, or ruler, may have been 
originally a Kshatriya conception of the One God ; 
and that Brahma may in like manner have been the 
Brahmanical conception of the Supreme Being. 

It may now be as well to recapitulate the con¬ 
clusions which seem to be established by the fore- 


Ktuhis, Praidpa 

u», andBrtu- going data. The most ancient form of marriage 


njiiiis. 


was apparently that of the Rishis, in which a bride¬ 
groom gave a pair or two of kino to the father of tho 
bride, probably for the purpose of a marriage feast . A 
relic of this primitive custom is still to be traced in tho 
modern rite, in which a cow is tied up, but let looso 
instead of being killed. The Da; va form is dubious. 
The Praj/ipatya form is apparently later in the order 
of time, being connected with a monotheistic religion 
which prevailed during a transition period between 
the worship of the Yedic deities and that of the god 


Brahma, and entailed civil and religious duties upon 


21 Soo tho Mantras already quoted in the Introduction to Vol. I. p. 29. 
22 M ami, iv. 182. 
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'men and women. The Brahma form is ap -history of 
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patently the most modern ot all. past v. 

Having thus brought under review the four forms The four marri- 

. . . , „ treatiMl by 

ot marriage which were permitted by the code, it M»nw«sme*«i. 
becomes necessary to tako into consideration tho 
four remaining nuptials, three of which were famous 
in the national traditions, and may have been 
occasionally practised in the age of Manu, but all 
of which were more or less censured by the Hindu 
lawgiver. They also seem to some extent to ap¬ 
pertain to different communities, or perhaps to 
different phases of civilization; but they are all 
widely separated from the four orthodox forms by 
one general characteristic, namely, tho absence of 
all ceremony, religious or otherwise. The conditions 
of each may be thus exhibited :— 

1st, The Asura, in which the bridegroom pur- abu™. 
chased a damsel of her father. 

2nd, The Gandharva, in which a union was Gandharva. 
prompted by mutual desire, and in which the rite 
was not necessarily binding for the future. 

3rd, Tho Rakshasa, in which a damsel was imi-i.-,. 
captured by force of arms. 

4th, The Paisdclia, in which a damsel was sur- pats&cba. 
prised whilst asleep, or under the influence of strong 
liquor, or disordered in her intellect. 

Of these four marriage customs, the first and last, A nn, and Pui- 
namely, the Asura and Paisdcha, were altogether prohibit^ ' 
forbidden by Manu; whilst the Gandharva and Th0 Gandharva 
Kakshasa were only permitted to warriors, or men tolerated, 
of the Kshatriya caste. 

The Asura custom might be supposed by its Asura n-.odea 
name to rotor to marriages amongst tue Asnras or of the marriage 

. . . ° of Rishis. 

aborigines; but m Manu s time, when tho caste 
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system had been fully established, the term Asura 
was probably employed only as one of reproach. It 
is not difficult to understand that the primitive 
custom of a bridegroom giving a pair of kino to the 
father of his bride, would degenerate in an age of 
comparative luxury into a mere matter of bargain 
and sale; in which family rank and personal attrac¬ 
tions were duly considered, and an equivalent de¬ 
manded in money and jewels. 23 The Gandharva mar¬ 
riage on the other hand might be regarded as the 
expression of a woman’s independence in the dis¬ 
posal of her affections; or, what has already been 
indicated, it might merely refer to the idyllic loves 
of pastoral times, when a swain met a damsel in the 
forest, and the unsophisticated pair simply obeyed 
tbo dictates of mutual desire without regard to law 


3 Marriage customs have greatly changed since the time of Mann. In Bengal 
tlic great difficulty isfor the father of daughters to pvocure husbands for them, 
and a system prevails not unlike the purchase of bridegrooms. At this present 
moment, if a father wishes to marry a daughter to a young Bengalee who has 
takon a degree at the Culcutta University, he must agree to spend n much larger 
sum of money upon the marriage entertainment, and upon the jewels and gifts, 
than would have boon necessary had the bridegroom failed to pass the University 
examination. The vast expense attending the purchasing of a bridegroom of the 
Kulin caste is well known ; and a curious illustration of the social ideas .upon tins 
matter may bo obtained from a recent biography of a Bengalee inilHonnaire, named 
Bunuloolal Doy, who wished to marry lus daughter to a young Kuhn named 
Badliakisson. The biography is written by an intelligent Bengaleo gentleman, 
named (Irish Chunder Ghose; and the following extract is given in the very words 
of the author:—‘‘ Born of parents wretchedly poor, tho soul of Kadhukissen was as 
small us his circumstances were pitiful. His Koolinism was the only bait that had 
attracted Rumdoolul to the lad. The lad, though not ugly, was ungainly. His 
hair was red and his features were gross. Itc had not received even an ordinary 
education. Yet Ranidoolal was anxious to wed his eldest and most favourite 
daughter,—a daughter in whose name ho had built a ship,—to the son ot aKoolin. 
That daughter refused however to marry the bridegroom thus selected tor her. 
She had seen tho boy licrself; she loathed him with the absurd hate of a child. On 
the night on which the marriage w;ts consummated, the bride screamed, and the 
bride writhed on her scat whilst being convoyed to the altar. So violent indeed 
was her conduct, that Ramdoolal was compelled to soften her, in order that the 
marriage rites might he proceeded with, by pouring a handful of gold mohurs into 
her lap." 
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The Ilakshasa marriage again refers history or 
to a custom which prevailed during the wars be- pb n v. 


mony. 


tween the Aryan, invaders and the aborigines, by iukshasa mod* 
which the daughters and even the wives of the con- tho a Kahat?5jS! 
quered became the prize of the conquerors. The 
Paisficha however has not a semblance to either a mode 

r originating in a 

form or a right. The damsel was neither purchased, beU ‘‘ 1,iugh0Rt ' i * 
nor seduced, nor carried mvay captive, but was 
simply taken at a disadvantage; an outrage which 
was far more likely to be committed amongst a peace¬ 
ful community than amongst a race of chivalrous 
warriors like the Kshatriyas. The origin of the name 
PaiVtcha is somewhat curious. The Pisdchas were 
evil spirits, or ghosts, who wore supposed to haunt the 
earth ; hut sometimes tlniy were identified with the 
more terrible and uncivilized aborigines. 21 If therefore 
a damsel found herself likely to become a mother, 
without being able to furnish a satisfactory reason 
for her maternity, she would naturally plead that sho 
had been victimized by a Pisdcha; and probably 
from this circumstance the term came to be applied 
to all cases in which a damsel had been taken at a 
disadvantage by a mortal lover. In modern times 
however the belief is still very general throughout 
the rural districts of India, that wives as well as 
maidens may be occasionally victimized by such 
ghostly admirers. 

The law permitting Gandharva and Rdkshasa siguiflcanre of 

1 c # # # tho law per-* 

marriages to tho Kshatriyas is not without historical 
significance. It seems to indicate that at the time t.* 1 tilV kSS?*’* 
the code of Mann was promulgated the Kshatriyas 
formed a powerful class of the community; and that 

24 “ Destroy, Indra, tho tawny*coloured, fearfully*roaring Pie&ehi; annihilate 
the R&kshasas.” Rig-Veda, Mand I. Ilyran 133, v. 5. 
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the Brahmans found it necessary to temporize, in 
order to reconcile so arrogant and important a caste 
with Brahmanical law. 2 " 

The respective merits and demerits of the eight 
forms of marriage are thus indicated by Manu:— 

“ The son of a wile by the Brahmd rite, if he perforins 
virtuous acts, redeems from .sin ten ancestors and ten de¬ 
scendants, and redeems likewise himself, making twenty-ono 
persons in all. The son of a Wife by the Daiva rite redeem 
seven ancestors and seven descendants. The son of a wife 
by the Arsharite redeems three ancestors and three de¬ 
scendants. The son of a wife by the Praj&patya rite re¬ 
deems six ancestors and six descendants. By those four 
marriages are born sons illumined by the Veda, beloved by 
the learned, adorned with beauty, endowed with goodness, 
wealthy, renowned, blessed with all lawful enjoyments, per¬ 
forming every duty, and living a hundred years. But in 
the four other marriages, which are base marriages, are 
born sons, who net cruelly, speak falsely, abhor the Veda, 
and the duties prescribed tliorem /** 6 

The foregoing observations of the Hindi! law¬ 
giver on each of the eight forms of marriage furnish 
a curious illustration of the system of merits and 
demerits, which has already been explained as form¬ 
ing the ground-work of Brahmanism. The ingenuity 
of the authors of the code in dealing with this sub¬ 
ject is well worthy of notice. According to the 
dogma inculcated, the merits of an individual ae- 

35 The custom of treating female captives as prize is as old as the hills. In 
this fasliion Chryseis and Briseis were allotted to Agamemnon and Achilles; and 
the mother of Sisera is represented in the song of Deborah and Barak as expecting 
the return of the victorious army of her son with a damsel or two to every man. 
The brute violence of the custom was greatly mitigated in tho Mosaic law, which 
ordered that a beautiful captive should shave her head and bo permitted to lament 
her parents for a whole month, before a warrior could make her his wife. 
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quirod by an orthodox marriage will not only tend history of 


to his own deliverance from the punishment awarded 
to demerits, but in some cases will deliver his an¬ 
cestors or his descendants from such evil conse¬ 
quences. Now, amongst the Hindus the marriage 
of a son is brought about by the parents; and 
although there is reason to believe that this custom 
was not in force in very ancient times, yet the obli¬ 
gation of a father as regards the marriage of his sons 
and daughters seems to have been generally ac¬ 
knowledged by Manu. The Hindu lawgiver ac¬ 
cordingly enlists the self-interest of parents, by 
declaring that the merits of those who contract the 


INDIA. 
Past V. 


better forms of marriage will be felt through a cer¬ 
tain number of degrees in the ascending line; and 
in like manner he enlists the self-interest of the pair 
about to bo married, by declaring that such merits 
will be also felt by the children through a corre¬ 
sponding number of generations in the descending 
line. In the same spirit it is asserted that the sons 
who are born from any of the prohibited marriages 
will turn out the vilest of characters. 
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CHAPTER IX. 




THE 8RADDIIA, OR FEAST OF THE DEAD. 

history of The Sntddha, or feast of the dead, is perhaps 
vvmv. one °t hie raost primitive, as it certainly is one of 
—tho most simple, of all the Vedic rites that have 
«t?rVfh^& been handed down from a period of remote antiquity 
withfoSd!" to the present day. Jt originated in the crudo idea 
already indicated, that the spirit or ghost had a 
separate existence after death, and that it might be 
gratified or propitiated with offerings of food. This 
idea certainly involved a belief in the prolonged 
existence of the spirit in a future state of being; but 
in its origin it had no connection with tho doctrine 
s of future rewards and punishments. It is rather to 
be traced to the old world belief, which has existed 
in all ages, and which still lingers in the imagination 
of even a philosophic and material generation, that 
tho spirits of the departed hover at times near those 
persons and places which were associated with their 
earthly careers, and are gratified by any tribute of 
respect which may bo paid to their memory. 1 

] ^ _ ' 

1 This idea finds exquisite expression in Collins’s poem on the death of Thom- 

“ Remembrance oft shall haunt, the shore 

When Thames in summer wreaths is dress'd ; 

And oft shall stay the dashing oar 
To bid his gentle spirit rest.” 


son; 
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ie Sraddha, or feast of the dead, was thus in history or 
its earliest form a pleasing expression of natural vakt I. 
religion, which long preceded the advent of a priestly ti,,. snwriim a 
caste, or the int roduction of a systematic ritual. But, 
like every other popular ceremonial which has been 


handed down amongst the Hindus from the Yedic 
period, it has been recast in a Brahmanieal mould; 
and it is in this latter form that the institution 


appears in the Epics as well as in the laws of Manu. 

It consists of three distinct rites : — Three distinct 

1 a rni i'y • ! r» , i Srtvddhas. 

I he Daily Sraddha, to be performed in 
propitiation of the Pitris, or ghosts of remote 
ancestors. 


2nd, 1 he Monthly Sraddha, to be performed in 
propitiation of the more immediate paternal an¬ 
cestors. 


3rd, The Funeral Srdddha, to bo performed 
within a certain period after death, or the hearing 
of the death, of a near kinsman. 

It should also be remarked that Sraddhas are Other Srud- 
likewise performed on other occasions, and notably 
& t the celebration ot any marriage ceremony." 


» Iu a work entitled Nimeya Sindhw, Colebrooke found auth -rity for chuwifv 
ln S ob,! *P“ under twelve heads. (1.) Daily obsequies, either food or water only 
in honour of ancestors in general, but excluding the Viswadevas. (■".) Obsequies 
lor a special cause, that is, iu honour of a kinsman recently defunct. (3.) Yolun- 
tary obsequies, performed by way of supererogation, for the greater benefit of the 
deceased (4.) Obsequies for increase of prosperity, performed upon any accession 
ot wealth, and upon other joyful occasions. (5.) A Sriddha intended to introduce 
the ghost ot a deceased lcinsmsii to the rest of the ehosts. (6.) Obsequies per- 
forme d on appointed days, such as that of new moon, full moon, sun's passage into 
a new sign, etc. (7.) A Sraddha to sanctify the food at an entertainment given 
to a company of Brahmans. (8.) One performed when stated numbers of firth- 
mans am fed at the cost of a person who neck purification from some defilement. 
(9.) A Sraddha preparatory to the celebration of any solemn rite, and considered 
« P-V* fpUCh rU °' ( 10 ‘) A Srfiddha in honour of deities. (11.) Oblations of 
eb,rilled butter, previous to the undertaking of a distant journey. (12.) A Srfid- 
dha to sanctify a meal of Cosh-meat prepared simply for the sake of nourishment 
&ee Colebrooke’s Essay., on the Jtcliyion, Ceremonies of the Hindis. 
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The daily Srdddha was an offering ei 
boiled rice, or of milk, roots, and fruit, or of water 
only, to the Pitris, or remote ancestors. This cere¬ 
monial has been already described, 3 and it will be 
only necessary to add that in modern practice it is 
considered sufficient to pour water out of a particular 
vessel every day as a drink-offering to the Pitris. 

The monthly Srdddha may be considered under 
four separate heads:— 

1st, Ceremonies to be performed at a monthly 
Srdddha. 


<SL 

tlier of 


2nd, Persons to be entertained at the monthly 
Srdddha. 

3rd, Persons to be excluded from the monthly 
Srdddha. 

4th, Relative merits of the different kinds of 
victuals which may be offered at a monthly Srdddha. 

Tho ceremonies at the monthly Srdddha, as de- 
srtdX" tl,l ' v scribed in the Institutes of Mann, aro of a very 
intelligible character; and seem to have been laid 
down for the purpose of converting the old Vedie 
offering of food and water into a great feast to the 
Brahmans. The monthly Srdddha was performed 
on the dark day of the moon, that is, when the sun 
and moon are in conjunction. A sequestered spot 
was selected, such as was supposed to be pleasing to 
the ghosts j and then the invited Brahmans were 
conducted to their allotted seats, which had been 
purified wit!) kusa grass, and were presented with 
garlands of flowers and sweet perfumes. The 
vSSed"iUov* officiating Brahman then satisfied the three Vedic 
deities,—Agni, Soma, and Yam a,—by pouring an 
oblation of ghee upon the sacred lire. lie thou 


3 Sec ante } chap, vti. 
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irof'Cerlctl to satisfy the ancestors of the giver of tho 
Sraddhrt. He first sprinkled water on the ground 
with Ills right hand, and then formed three balls or 
cakes of boiled vice, which are called pindas. One 
of these cakes is presented to each of the three im¬ 
mediate paternal ancestors, namely, the father, tho 
grandfather, and the great-grandfather. The offer¬ 
ing of pindas, however, is said to bo extended to the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth degrees of paternal ancestors 
in tho ascending line, by tho simple process of wiping 
the hand with kusa grass after offering the pindas to 
the ancestors of the first, second, and third degree. 
This ceremony was followed by a great feast to the 
Brahmans, consisting of vessels filled with rice, 
together with broths, potherbs, milk and curds, 
ghee, spiced puddings, milky messes of various sorts, 
roots of herbs, ripe fruits, and savoury meats; and 
during the feast passages were read from the Sastras. 
The remains of the cakes were to be eaten by a cow, 
a Brahman, or a kid; or to be cast into water or 
fire; ‘ but the wife of the householder was to eat 
the middle of the three cakes, in order that she 
might become tho mother of a son, who should bo 
long-lived, famous, strong-minded, wealthy, and the 
father of many sons. When tho Brahmans had duly 
feasted, the householder gave a feast to tho kinsmen 
of his father, and afterwards to the kinsmen of his 
mother.® In cases of poverty, however, the offering 
of water seems to be considered a sufficient satisfac¬ 
tion of the spirits of the six paternal ancestors.® 


4 A curious illustration of the popular belief as regards the mode by which 
the food was supposed to reach the ghosts, is to ho found iu the discussion between 
puma and t j£ivili. See Part iv. chap, xiv. See also the narrative of the secoud 
adventure of tho horse in Vol. I. Part ii. chap. xvi. 

$ Manu, iii. 206—26o, 6 Manu, rii. 283. 
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8rd, Catalogue 
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(1.) Persons dis¬ 
qualified on mo¬ 
ral grounds. 




As regards tho persons to be invited to the 
monthly Sr&ddha, great stress is laid by the code 
upon the entertainment of learned Br&hmans, and 
the exclusion of ignorant ones from the Sraddha; 
but it is added that if such learned Br&hmans cannot 
be found, certain relatives may be entertained. This 
last expression is somewhat obscure, and may possi¬ 
bly imply that the Sraddha was originally eaten by 
the kinsmen, and that tho introduction of learned 
Br&hmans was a later idea . 7 

Manu’s catalogue of tho persons who were to be 
excluded from a monthly Sraddha is of a very mis¬ 
cellaneous character; and is chiefly valuable from 
the illustrations which it furnishes of the Brahmani- 
cal notion of impure or immoral characters. The 
catalogue may he re-distributed under four genera! 
heads, according to the four different grounds upon 
which the individuals specified have been respect¬ 
ively excluded, namely, moral, religious, physical, 
and professional. 

The persons to bo excluded from a Sraddha on 
moral grounds, are:— 


€t A Brahmachari who has not- read the Veda; a Bran- 
man who has committed theft; ono who opposes his pro 
ceptor; a younger brother married before the elder; an 
elder brother not married before the younger; one who sub¬ 
sists by the wealth of many relatives; the husband of a 
Stidra; the son of a twice-married woman; a husband in 
whose house an adulterer dwells; one who teaches the 
Veda for wages; ono who gives wages to such a teacher; 
the pupil of a Sidra; the Sddra preceptor; a rude speaker; 
the son of an adulteress born either before or after the death 
of her husband; a forsaker of his mother, father, or pre- 


7 Manu, iii. 148. 
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5r without just cause; a man who forms a connection 
with great sinners; a house-burner; a giver of poison; an 
eater oi food offered by the son of an adulterer; a suborner of 
perjury; a wrangler with his father; a drinker of intoxi¬ 
cating spirits ; one of evil repute ; a cheat; the husband of 
a younger sister married before the elder; an injurer of his 
friend; a father instructed in the Veda by his own son ; one 
who diverts water-courses; a seducer of damsels; a man 
who delights in mischief; a Brahman living as a Sudra; 
one who observes neither approved customs nor prescribed 
duties; a constant and importunate asker of favours; one 
who is despised by the virtuous; the husband of a twice- 
married woman; a Brahman of bad manners; and an ignor¬ 
ant Brahman.” 
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The persons to bo excluded from a Srdddha on ( 2 .:re™on»di«. 

1# . qualified on r> v 

religious grounds, arc :— W° us 

ff Those who profess to disbelieve in a future state ; a 
Brahman who has performed many sacrifices for other men ; 
those who worship images for gain ; one who deserts the 
sacred fire; one who omits the five great sacraments; a con¬ 
temner of Brahmans ; a despi&er of scripture; and one who 
sacrifices only to the inferior gods.” 

The persons to be excluded from a Srdddha OT1 (3.) Persons dla- 

. i i qualified on phy- 

physieal grounds, are: — «cai grounds. 

"Those with whitlows on their nails ; those with black- 
yellow teeth ; a consumptive man; a man who has lost an 
eye; a man with elephantiasis; an impotent man ; an epi¬ 
leptic man; one with erysipelas ; a leper ; a lunatic ; a blind 
man ; a club-footed man.” 


The persons to bo excluded from a Srdddha be- (*.) iv™™ di»- 
causo oi their trade or profession, are:— count of their 

A 7 trade or profet- 

"Physicians; gamesters; usurers; dancers; sellers of 
meat; those who live by low traffic; a public servant of the 
whole town ; a public servant of the Raja; a feeder of cattle; 
a seller of the moon-plant; a navigator of the ocean; a 
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poetical encomiast; an. oil man; one who employs game¬ 
sters for liia own benefit ; a seller of liquors ; a maker of 
bows and arrows; the keeper of-a gambling-house; a com¬ 
mon informer ; a tamer of elephants, bulls, horses, or camels ; 
one who subsists by astrology ; a keeper of birds ; one who 
teaches the use of arms ; one who builds houses for gain ; a 
messenger; a planter of trees for pay ; a breeder of sport¬ 
ing dogs ; a falconer ; ono wlio supports himself by tdlago ; 
a shepherd; a keeper of buffaloes ; and one who removes 
dead bodies for pay.” 

The food that is given to such men at a Srdudlia 
becomes base and impure; and the giver of the 
SnUldha will bo punished in the next life.* 

The foregoing catalogues of persons wlxo are to 
he excluded from a SrAddha are very suggestive. 
In the first place it will he noticed that Manu classi¬ 
fies immorality, heresy, and deviation from caste rule, 
with physical evils, such as leprosy, blindness, and 
elephantiasis ; and this intermingling is more per¬ 
ceptible in the original text, where no attempt has 
boon made to separate the precepts under different 
heads. This strange confusion of sin and disease 
appears to have originated in the old idea, connected 
with the dogma of the transmigration of the soul, that 
disease was the punishment of sins committed either 
in this life or in a previous state of existence. 

The peculiar usages which seem to have origin¬ 
ated some of the precepts arc also well worthy of 
notice. Thus it has been seen that it was considered 
wrong for a. younger brother or a younger sister to 
be married before an elder brother or an elder sister; 

8 Manu, iii. 150 ct seq. The punishments dogmatically awarded by Maim to 
sinners in the next life are without significance, excepting so fur as they illustrate 
the doctrine of merits and demerits already explained. Accordingly they arc only 
given in the above text in a general and abstract, form. 
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ton which could only find a place amongst a 
people who believed that the marriage of a daughter 
was a duty which every parent was bound to fulfil. 9 
It lias also been seen that a woman who married a 
second husband was held in great abhorrence ; and 
to the present day the marriage of a Hindu widow, 
even when her first husband lias died before the 
marriage has been consummated, is regarded with a 
national antipathy which education and legislation 
have done but little to remove. It is also somewhat 
curious that Mann should exclude a constant and 
importunate asker of favours from a Srdddha; from 
which it would appear that askers of favours were 
as constant and importunate in the age of Manu as 
they are in our own time. 

Amongst the persons whom Manu directed should 
he excluded on religious grounds are to be found 
those who sacrifice only to tho “ inferior gods.” 
This expression of “ inferior gods ” seems to suggest 
a roligious opposition. Indeed it is not impossible 
that Manu is alluding to the old Vedic deities, who 
were treated by the 15 rah mans as subordinate to 
their god Brahma. Tho injunction against the 
Brdhmans who performed many sacrifices for other 
men, may have been aimed at tho mercenary priests 
who sacrificed for hire. The injunction against those 
who worshipped images for tho sake of gain is in¬ 
volved in more obscurity, inasmuch as there does 
not appear to be any satisfactory reference to images 
m the hymns of the Rig-Yeda; although it is easy 
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* The same idea finds expression in‘ the marriage of Jacob to Leah, when 
Jacob was really in love with the younger sister Rachel, and under the idea that 
Jlach6l was to be his bride. 
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to conceive that such a form of worship must 
or later find expression. 

The exclusion of men who followed certain 
trades or professions from the entertainment given 
at a Sr&ddha, furnishes in like manner some striking 
illustrations of the old opposition between the priest 
and the soldier, tho Brahman and the Ivshatriya, 
which seems to bo more or loss identical with the 
opposition between the Brahmans and the Vedic 
Aryans. Thus amongst the ancient Kshatriyas 
gambling was a favourite pastime, and certainly was 
not regarded as a vice, excepting* when carried to a 
vicious excess and terminating in the ruin of a family. 
Even Yudhishthira, who is represented in tho Maim 
Bh&rata as an incarnation of Dharma, or goodness, 
and who was apparently regarded as a model Iiaja, 
is actually said to have disguised himself as a Bnih- 
man, and in that guise to have taught the art of dice 
to the Raja of Virata. But Manu excludes from the 
Sraddha every gambler, and every man who keops 
a gambling-house or employs gamblers. Then again 
the Kshatriyas revelled in wine and flesh-meat; but 
Manu excludes the sellers of wine and meat from tho 
Srdddlia. The most significant precepts however 
are those which exclude the makers ol bows and ar- 
rows, the tamers of horses, and those who taught the 
use of aims; for the bow was the favourite weapon 
of the Kshatriyas, and the taming of horses was re¬ 
garded as a royal accomplishment; whilst two of tho 
most patriarchal characters in the Mahd Bharata, 
Bhfshrna and Drona, are said to have trained Pandu 
and Dritaraslitra, and their sons, tho Pdndavas and 
Kauravas, in the use of different kinds of weapons. 
The exclusion of navigators is equally curious. Na- 
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sooner 
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„ certainly known to the Vcdic Aryans, 

and is evert recognized by Manu ; 10 but it has always 
been regarded with peculiar horror by the Brdh- 
mans; and consequently it is referred to the three 
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first Yugas or ages, but discountenanced in tiro age 
ot Kali. The exclusion of physicians seems to lnive 
originated in the idea that they must be impure from 
having to deal with impure things. 

As regards the food to be offered to the ghosts at «h, iwjMto 
the monthly br&ddha, the precepts in Manu are also 
significant, The old primitive custom of offering 
fish and flesh is sufficiently recognized, but at the 
same time it is urged that the ghosts prefer a 
more simple and Brahmanical diet, such as milk and 
Honey. * 11 At a later period it was declared that the 
feasting on flesh-meat at a Sraddha was forbidden in 
the Kali ago. 13 

The funeral Sraddha, which is performed after runcrui Snui- 
the death of a kinsman, is in every respect similar' " 
to the monthly Sr&ddha, and consequently calls for 
no detailed description. The code lays down certain 
laws as regards the purification of the survivors, but 
they are devoid of historical significance. The 


10 Mann, viii. 156, 157, 

11 “ Offerings of the following victuals aro said to bo capable of satisfying the 

ancestors of men for different periods : Tila [*. e . sesamum seeds], rice, barley, 
black lentils or vetches, water, roots, and fruit, grien with tho prescribed cere, 
monies, will satisfy the ancestors of men for an entire month. Fish will satisfy 
them for two months; venison for three months ; mutton for four months; birds, 
such as the twico-born may eat, for fivo months ; kid’s flesh for six months ; 
spotted doer for seven months; the antelope for eight months; the ram for nin ; 
months; the flesh of wild boars and wild buffaloes for ten months; horses and 
tortoises for eleven months. But the milk of cows, and food made of that milk, 
will satisfy the ancestor for a whole year. . . . Tho Pitris say:—*Oh! 

may that man bo born in our line who will give us honey and pure butter, both on 
the thirteenth day of the moon, and when tho shadow of an elephant falls to the 
oust.’” Manu,iii. 266—274. • 

la See appendix to Manu, Haughton's translation. 
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ceremonies winch accompanied and followed tlic 
pakt v. death of Mahdraja Dasaratlm sufficiently illustrate 
~ the popular ideas and customs which still prevail. 1 ® 
ModuiatHoiwof It will be seen from the foregoing data that the 
diiabythe^h. old Vedic belief in the worship of ancestors has been 
strangely Brahmanized by the compilers of the code. 
The monthly Srdddha, whilst ostensibly celebrated 
in honour of deceased ancestors, is in reality nothing 
more than an entertainment given to the Brdhmaus. 
Again, the original idea appears to have originated 
in a childlike belief that the food and water sustain 
and refresh the spirit of the departed; whilst, ac¬ 
cording to the more modern Brahmanical doctrine, 
the performance of a Srfuldha delivers the soul ot 
the dead person from the custody of Yama, the judge 
of the dead, and translates it to the heaven of the 
Pitris, or ancestors ; there to remain until the merits 
of its previous life on earth arc all exhausted, and 
then to return again to earth and re-animate another 
body. Thus it is the current belief that without 
the Sraddlia the soul of the deceased cannot ascend 
to the heaven of the Pitris and take up its abode there. 

13 See an to, Part iv. chap. xi. and xii. The celebration of theso Srfiddhas is 
frequently attended by a vast expenditure. The Brhhmans are feasted in great 
numbers, whilst money and food are lavishly distributed amongst the guests, and 
also amongst the lower classes of the community. At the Sr&ddha of Itamdoolal 
Bey, five lakhs of rupees, or £50,000, were expended. His biographer, Baboo 
Grish Chunder Ghosc, thus describes the proceedings on that occasion ; — “ The 
Br&hman and the beggar overflowed in Calcutta at this solemn ceremony. To the 
former gold and silver, and elephants and horses, and hudgerows and boats, and 
carriages and palanquins, were given away with princely munificence ; to the latter 
upwards of three lakhs of rupees were distributed. On no ono was less than a 
rupee bestowed, and if a beggar woman was found to be with child, a second ru- 
p u wa • given to her. Bid a beggar bring a bird in his hand, the bird obtained its 
alms equally with its master,” 
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THE FOUK CASTES. 

Tin: social fabric of the Hindus rests upon the history or 
caste system, namely, the division of tho community, v.un' v. 

without regard to wealth or ability, into the four Division 
great classes of priest, soldier, merchant, and pulti- wa'SKf Sid 
vator, or Brahman, Ksliatriya, Yaisya, and Siidra. J'j^ sil t0 ^ ur 
But besides this distinction of caste which dismem¬ 
bers society, there is a division of epochs or stages 
in the existence of the individual, which maps out 
the life of every twice-born man into four periods, 
namely, that of student, householder, hermit, and 
devoteo. Accordingly tho present chapter will bo 
devoted to the consideration of the caste system and 
caste laws, -which regulate more or less the soeial 
life of the Hindus; whilst tho subsequent chapter 
will be devoted to the consideration of the four suc¬ 
cessive stages in the lii’o of the individual man. 

Tho probable origin of the four castes of Brdh- Pro:>#.t>iooriKi>i 

, . of the four 

mans, Ivshatrxyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras has already 
been briefly indicated. It has been observed 1 that a 
broad line of demarcation, which finds expression in 
the investiture of thethread, separates the three twice- 
born castes, who were apparently Aryan conquerors, 
from tho Sudras, who were apparently a conquered 


VOL. II. 


1 Vol. I. Introduction. 
34 
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tort of race. The inference has accordingly been drawn 
v'a'rt'v. that the Stidras were the original inhabitants ot the 
land, who had been reduced to a servile condition by 
Tra«» of .wte their Aryan conquerors. Traces of this distinction 
are to bo found in the Vedic hymns; and indeed 
Manu himself refers the origin of caste to the Aryan 

But in the Brahtnanic 
which is the special subject of the code of 
Manu, the caste system was firmly rooted in the 
minds of tho people as an article of religious belief; 
and it was associated with every religious act and 
duty, whilst enforced by public law as well as by 
moral and social rule. This distinction may be thus 
indicated : — 


stratification of settlement on the Saraswatf 

the cast© sys¬ 
tem In tlioBruii- o 
manic age. o J 


Brahmans, or priests. 

Kshatriyas, or soldiers and Rajas. 
Vaisyas, or merchants and farmers 


Stidras, or the servile class 
tilled the soil. 




I f 


Termed the 
“ twice - born ” 
(from wearing the 
j sacred thread 
, Never invest- 
wh0 (cd with the 
J thread. 


vodiomyth amt The earliest account of the fourfold origin of caste 
fiim thoiimin appears in one of the later hymns of the Rig Veda, 
ofPurasiia. known as the Purusha hymn, because it refers to 
Purusha, or the Supreme Spirit, who may be identi¬ 
fied with Brahma. In this hymn tlio gods and Ri- 
sliis are supposed to offer up Purusha as a sacrifice, 
and to dismember him for tho purpose of creating 
the world out of his limbs. This is an ancient con¬ 
ception, and, as already indicated, finds expression 
in the Scandinavian mythology. 2 But Purusha was 
a spirit, and accordingly some difficulty appears to 


2 Sec ante, p, 453, note. 
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:ave been felt in assigning bodily members to a 
spiritual being. Indeed the Sanscrit commentator 
upon the passage explains that the gods did not 
actually oiler sacrifice and bind Punisha as a victim ; 
but that they offered mental sacrifice and contem¬ 
plated Purusha as a victim. 3 The entire hymn has 
been translated by Dr. Muir, but the following ex¬ 
tract contains all that refers to the four castes : 4 — 
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Extracts from 
the Puru&lm 
hymn. 


“ When they formed [or of For eel up] Purusli a, into how 
many parts did tlioy divido him ? What was his mouth ? 

"\\ h<tt wore his arms ? What were called Lis thighs and 
feet ? 

“The Brahman was his mouth; the Rajamaya [i.e. Ksha- 
triya] was made his arms; that which was the Yaisya was 
his thighs: the Sudra sprang from his feet.” 

ISow whilst this hymn may possibly indicate the No Brahtrumictil 
inferiority of the Sudrix to the three twice-born castes. ih« 

' . . ' Purushn lymn. 

it can scarcely bo said to establish the supremacy of 
the Brahman over the Kshatriya. On the contrary, 
the myth oidy explains the mutual relation of the 
castes towards each other, and that too in figurative 
language which could scarcely offend the pride of 
the haughtiest Kshatriya; for the latter would readi¬ 
ly admit that the Br&hmans were the mouth that 
promulgated Brahmanism, whilst they themselves 
were r egarded as the arm that protected the common¬ 
weal. 

In the code of Mann however, which is the full y«®cmyth a - 
expression of Brahmamcal assumption, the signifi- ^u“„B l nur. 
cance of the Vedio myth is altogether distorted for totWtaSi. 
the purpose of setting the Brdhman above the Kslia-^ 
triya. Instead of the twice-born castes forming the 


3 Mahidhnra, quoted by Dr. Muir. 

4 Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, vol. i. ebap. i. sect. 2. 
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»ry of mouth, arms, and thighs of the Purusha, they are 
vamt v. said to have sprung from those members ; and the 
new idea is introduced that the month is better than 
the arm. Maim says : — 


“ In order to preserve the universe, Brahma caused the 
Brahman to proceed from his mouth; the Kshatriya to pro¬ 
ceed from his arm; the Vaisya to proceed from his thigh; 
a/nd the Siidra to proceed from his foot. And Brahmd 
directed that the duties of the Brahmans should ho reading 
and teaching the Veda; sacrificing and assisting others to 
sacrifice ; giving alms if they he rich, and receiving alms if 
they bo poor. And Brahmd directed that the duties of the 
Kshatriyas should be to defend the people; to give alms ; 
to sacrifice; to read the Veda ; and to keep their passions 
under control. And he directed that the duties of the Vais- 
yas should be to keep herds of cattle ; to give alms ; to read 
the Sdstras ; to carry on trade; to lend money at interest; 
and to cultivate land. And he directed that the Siidra should 
servo all the throe mentioned castes, namely, the Brahmans; 
the Kshatriyas, and the Vaisyas ; and that ho should not 
depreciate them or make light of them. Since the Brahman 
sprang from the mouth, which is the most excellent part of 
Brahmd,and since he is the first-born and possesses the Veda, 
he is by right the chief of the whole creation. Him Brah¬ 
ma produced from his own mouth that hi might perform holy 
rites; that he might present ghee to the gods, and cakes of 
rice to the Pitris or progenitors of mankind 


Brti/lvmaits» tho 
chief of the 
creation. 


Expression of 
caste distiuo 
tions. 


The foregoing account calls for no further com¬ 
ment. The statement that the Brahmans are the 
chief of the creation is simply an assumption, which 
the Hindi! lawgiver continues to teach and enforce 
throughout the entire code. 

The system of caste finds expression in every act 
of Hindu life, and like the doctrine of merits and 


6 Mann, i. 88—94. 
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nor its, imparts a religious significance to 
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_ w every history of 

ordinary proceeding. In its more genera] form it 
simply indicates the different profession? of priest, 
soldiei, merchant, and cultivator. Thus in ordinary salutation*, 
salutations, or polite inquiries, a Brtlhman was to be 
asked whether his devotion had prospered ; a Ksha- 
triya whether he suffered from his wounds; a Vaisva 
whether his wealth was secure; and a Siidra whether 
he was in good health. 8 In administering oaths to iMi«imtm»t<-r- 
witnesses, however, a far wider distinction is laid 
down between members of either of the three twice- 
born caste* and a Siidra. Thus a Brahman was to 


swear by his veracity; a Kshatriya by his weapons, 
horse, or elephant; and a Vaisva by his kino, grain, 
or gold; but a Siidra was to imprecate upon his own 
head the guilt of every possible crime if lie did not 
speak the truth. The law as regards caste mar- Marriages be. 

_____ tween castes. 


* Mann, ii. 127. 

7 Manu, viii. 118.—The following texts respecting perjury, and the ex ami 0 a- 
turn of'witness®, are very significant“ Wluai tltc witnesses arc all assembled in 
the nmldlo of the court-room in the presence of the plaintiff and defendant, tbo 
judge, before examining them, should address them as follows ‘ Wind you know 
to have been transacted in the matter before us between the two parties, declare at 
large and with truth, for your evidence in this cause is required/ The witness 
who is truthful will at fain the highest fame hero below, and the most exulted seats 
ot happiness hereafter, such testimony is revered by Brahma. But the witmss 
who speaks falsely will be fast bound under water in the cords'of Varuna, and bo 
wholly deprived of power during a hundred transmigrations. The soul itself is 
its own witness; the soul itself is its own refuge ; let no one then offend his con¬ 
scious soul, for it i, the supreme internal witness of men ! The sinful have t 
in their hearts ‘ None us! ’ But the gods distinctly soc them, and so does • 
the spirit within their breasts. The twice-born witnesses should ho called upon 
by tbo judge to declare the truth in the presence of the divinity with their faces 
tm n. d either to the north or to the east. To a Brfihnmn the judge should say 
‘Declare!’ To a Kshatriya he should say: ‘Declare the truth! 1 To the 
Vasya he should compare perjury to the crime of stealing kine, grain, or gold. 
lo the SOdra lie should compare perjury to every crime, in the following lan¬ 
guage: ‘ Whatever places of torture have been prepared for the murderer of a 
Brahman, for the murderer of a woman or child, for the injnrer of a friend, or for 
an ungrateful man, have also been ordained for that witness who gives false 
evidence. If you deviate from the truth, the fruit of every virtuous act which 
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history of nacres betrays a conflict of usages, inasmuch 
indu. ° ^ 

Part V. 


as 


it 


recognizes polygamy, and seems to indicate tliat the 
Kshitriyas occasionally insisted upon taking the fair 
daughters of inferior castes to be their wives. It 
was enacted that a Brahman, a Kshatriya, or a 
Vaisya should in the first instance marry a damsel 
of his own caste; and if, after fulfilling that duty, 
one or the other should bo driven by inclination to 
marry a damsel of an inferior caste, he might do so 
in the direct order of the castes beneath him. Ihi>> 
law is curiously artificial, and is evidently aimed 
against all marriages between castes. Men of the 
twice-born castes were assured that if through weak¬ 
ness of intellect they irregularly married women of 


Matrix with a the Sddra caste, they would very soon degrade their 

first wife of a ~ " " ' r/ * M - 

low caste pro- 
hibited. 


Caste emblems. 


Later prohibi- 


families to the condition of Sitdras. u If a lvwilimau 
married a daughter of a Siidra as his first wife, that 
wile would have to prepare the sacrifices to the gods 
and the oblations to the Pitris, and neitnor the gods 
nor the Pitris would eat such offerings. For the 
crime of that Brahman there was no expiation.” fl 
It was, however, ordered that in all marriage liios 
between different castes the bride was to take in hei 
hand an emblem of tlio caste to which she belonged. 
Thus a bride of the warrior caste was to hold an 
arrow; a bride of the merchant caste was to hold a 
whip; whilst a bride of the lowest caste of all " as 
to hold the skirt of a mantle. 9 Such arbitrary laws 


vou have committed since your birth will depart from you to the dug . The man 
who gives false evidoru.-o ahull go naked, shorn, and blind, and bo tormented with 
hunger and thirst, mid beg food with a potsherd at the door of Ills enemy. If he 
answer oue question falsely he shall tumble headlong into hell in utter darkness. 
Even if he gives imperfect testimony, aiid asserts a fact which ho has not seen, ho 
will suffer pain like a man who eats iiah and swallows the sharp bones.’ ’ Manu, 

viii. 79—95. 

6 Manu, iii. 12—19. 


0 Manu, iii. 41.. 
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Jly ten clod to throw discredit upon all mar¬ 
riages between castes; and in tlie present day all 
such marriages have fallen into disuse and are 
strictly prohibited. 

The more important illustrations of the caste 
system, which are to be found in Manu, nmy be 
grouped under fivo different heads, viz.:—■ 

1st, The veneration in which Brahmans are to 
be held. 

2nd, The privileges which are to be enjoyed by 
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tion of all mar¬ 
riages between 
different castes, 

Five groups of 
illustrations of 
t ho canto ays- 
tern. 


Bni,In nans. 

-3rd, The occupations or mode of life to be 
followed by Brahmans. 

4th, The restrictions as regards diet which are 
to he observed by all men of the twice-born castes. 

5th, The scale of punishment for cases of slan¬ 
der between men of different castes. 

The degree of veneration in which tho Brahman 
was to be bold by all other men is explicitly laid 
down in tho code of Manu. The Bnihman, it is 
said, sprang from the mouth of Bralnna. Ho was 
entitled to the whole of tho universe by the right of 
primogeniture. He possessed the Veda, and was 
alone permitted to teach tho laws of Manu.' 0 By his 
sacrifices and imprecations he could destroy a Raja 
in a moment, together with all his troops, elephants, 
horses, and chariots. 11 In his wrath lie could frame 
new worlds, with new gods and new mortals. 13 
Although convicted of every possible crime, he was 
never to be put to death by a Raja; he might bo 
banished from the realm, but no injury was to be 
inflicted on himself or his jproperty. 1 * A twice-born 


10 Manu, i. 94—101. 
12 Manu, ix. 315. 


11 Manu, ix. 313. 

13 Manu, viii. 380. 
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man, who barely assaulted a Brahman with the 
intention of hurting him, would be whirled about 
for a century in the hell termed Tamasa. He who 
smote a Brahman with only a blade of grass would 
be born an inferior quadruped during twenty-one 
transmigrations. But lie who shed the blood of a 
Brdhman, saving in battle, would he mangled by 
animals in his next birth for as many years as there 
were particles of dust rolled up by the blood of the 
Brahman. 14 If a Sddra sat upon the same seat with 
a Brahman, he was to be gashed in the part offend- 


lng. 


IB 


2nd, Privileges 
of IMilmiaiirt, 


The rights and privileges to be enjoyed by the 
Brdhman in the state were of a very high character, 
but wore scarcely connected with the idea of nobility. 
The Raja was to appoint a Brahman to be chief over 
all the Ministers; and in him the Raja was to place 
his fullest confidence. 1 '* The Raja was to appoint 
one Brahman to be his Purohita, or family priest ; 
and another Brahman to be his Ritwij or performer 
of sacrifices. 17 The administration of justice was to 
be largely intrusted to the Brahmans, and a court of 
four Brdhmans was called the Court of Brahma, or 
tho Court of four faces; the god Brahma being 
always represented with four faces, corresponding 
to the four Vedas, of which he was said to be the 
author, 18 Treasure trove was to be divided between 
the Raja and the Brdhmans; but if a Brdhman 
found the treasure none of it went to the Raja. 10 
The property of Brdhmans was never to be escheated 
by the Raja. On failure of heirs the wealth of all 


M Manu, iv. 105—168. 
16 Manu, Tii. <58, 59. 
w Manu, viii. 1 , 9, 11 . 


> ft Manu, viii. 281. 

17 Manu, vii. 73. 

,a Manu, viii. 87—39. 
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castos might be taken by the Raja ; but that HISTORY OF 
of the Br&hman was to bo divided amongst liis vabty. 
caste. 20 Above all, the Brdhman, provided he was 
learned in the Veda, was to enjoy a perfect im¬ 
munity from taxation. Under no circumstances 
whatever was a Raja to levy a tax upon such a 
Braliman, or permit him to be hungry. On the 
other hand, the Raja was to provide for the main¬ 
tenance of the Brahman, and protect him as a father 
protects a son. 21 

As regards the mode of life to bo followed by a s^M^^p^tions 
Brahman, it is laid down in the code that he might 
gain his subsistence by lawful gleaning and gather¬ 
ing, by what was given to him in alms, and by 
tillage. He was, however, to receive no gifts what¬ 
ever from bad men or from Siidras. If deeply dis¬ 
tressed lie might support life by traffic and money 
lending, but never by service which is styled dog- 
living. 22 If unable to subsist as a Brdhman, lie might 
adopt the profession of a Kshatriya or Vaisya; but 
ho 'was to avoid tilling the earth, for the iron- 
mouthed pieces of wood wounded the earth and the 
creatures dwelling in it. In like manner he was 
not to sell flesh-meat, or spirituous liquors, or other 
articles which are expressly prohibited A* A Brahman 
was never to indulge in any sensual gratification, 
nor follow any pursuit which might impede his read¬ 
ing the Veda; but he was to bring his apparel, his 
discourse, and his frame of mind to a conformity 
with his age, his occupation, his property, his divine 
knowledge, and his family. He was not to eat with 
his wife, nor to look at her.while she was eating. He 


1 Manu, ij£« 188, 189. 

Maun, iv. 1, 6; xi. 194 —197; xiii. 


21 Manu, vii. 138—135. 
n Mauu, x. 81- 89. 
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of was never to dwell in a city which was governed by 
INMA - a Raja who was a Siklra; nor in one surrounded by 
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1th, Diet of 
Brahmans. 


men who neglected theii* duties 5 nor in one abound¬ 
ing with professed horetics ; nor in one swai ining 
with low-born outcastes. He was never to play at 
dice; nor gain wealth by music, or by any act 
which pleased the sense . 24 

As regards diet the precepts of Manu are ex¬ 
plicit, although somewhat contradictory. A Briih- 
man was to carefully avoid all garlic, onions, leeks, 
and mush rooms; all bad milk ; and all x'ico and 
bread which had not been first offered to some deity ."' 1 
“ Beasts and birds,” says Manu, “may bo slain by 
Brahmans for sacrifice, since Agastya did this 01 
old ; and no doubt in the funeral sacrifices by holy 
men, and in oblations by Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
the flesh of such beasts and birds as might bo legally 
eaten, was presented to the gods. A. Brahman, how¬ 
ever, should never eat the flesh of cattle which has 
not been consecrated by mantras ; but should he 
earnestly desire to taste such meat, he may gratify 
his fancy by forming the imago of some beasts with 
dough or chickened ghee.” 2 " 

The general ordinances laid down by Manu, as 
regards the diet of the twice-born castes, is cha¬ 
racterized throughout by that extraordinary spirit of 
compromise in. compromise between opposite institutions and usages, 
hws respecting which so largely prevails throughout the code. i. hat 
milk and vegetables wore considered as the staple ot 
Brahmanical food seems to be proved by the pro¬ 
hibition as regards bad milk and particular vegeta- 


twice-born 
castes, 


34 Manu, iv. 15—84. 


* s Manu, v. 5—10. 


* Manu, v. 36-42. 
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Kom which all Brahmans are called upon 
abstain. In like manner flesh-meat would appear to 
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be considered as the staple food of other twice-born 
men, namely, the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, from the 
prohibitions as regards particular animals and birds, 
from which all twice-born men should abstain. This 
conclusion is not perhaps logically proved, inasmuch 
a: all twice-born ruen, including Brdlunans as well 
as Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, are required to abstain 
from particular flesh and birds. Indeed, in Bengal 
there are many Brahmans in the present day, who 
eat the meat which has been offered to Durga or 


Kali. But according to the national idea the Br/di- Opposition i>o- 

, ° t\ve<m the milk 

man is supposed to live on nulk and vegetables, 
whilst the Kshatriya and Vaisya may eat mutton 
and goats’ flesh; and this idea finds full expression ks,ul “ > *' 
in the precepts of Manu, although the attempt to 
arrive at a compromise between the conflicting 
usages renders the language somewhat equivocal. 

That flesh-meat was repugnant to Manu is manifest Repugnance or 

. 1 ° . Manu lo flush - 

from the condemnation winch lie pronounces against meat - 
every one who is connected, however remotely, with 
the slaughter of an animal, either by consenting to 
it, or killing the animal, or cutting it up, or selling 
the flesh, or buying it, or cooking it, or serving it 
up, or eating it. Even whilst admitting that no sin 
is committed by eating flesh-meat after it lias been 27 
offered to the gods and Pitris, Manu declares that 
the man who abstains from it, will obtain a reward 
equal to that of a man who lias performed a hundred 
AswamedhasV But still it was only natural that the Toleration of 
Brahmanical lawgiver should exhibit some amount k»h*t?§MMia 

Vaisya*. 


« Manu, v. 11-18; 48—63. 


v: Manu, v. 54. 
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0F of toleration towards the usages of those twice-born 
men, to whom the Brahmans chiefly looked for pre¬ 
sents and maintenance. Moreover, he bad. to deal 
with another difficulty, namely, the old animal 
sacrifices of the Vedic period, and to defend those 
sacrifices from the denunciations of the Buddhists. 



Accordingly, notwithstanding tho simple character 
of the offerings to the gods and Pitris in treating of 
religious duties, he does permit and even enjoin 
sacrifices of cattle on certain occasions, and allow 
twice-born men to eat the flesh-meat which has been 


thus consecrated. 29 Other texts carry the spirit of 
toleration still further. Manu declares that there is 
no sin in lawfully eating flesh-meat, in drinking 
wine, and in caressing women, as all men are prone 
to those enjoyments; but ho adds that men who 


Abstiiic nc ef rom refrain from such enjoyments will obtain a signal 
h, reward in another life. 30 Tho simplicity of Manu 

upon those points is truly charming, and the doc¬ 
trine is not unknown in western systems of morality. 
It may be put in the following form. Certain plea¬ 
sures aro lawful, but still they are pleasures; if 
therefore a man abstain from such pleasures now, 
ho will enjoy other pleasures hereafter. It should 
however be added that later Brahmanical legislators 
prohibited altogether the use of flesh-meat, either at 
entertainments to guests, or at the Sraddhas, or 
feasts of the dead; on tho ground that whilst they 
wore permitted in the earlier ages of mankind, they 
were forbidden in the present age of Kali. 31 
punishments for The- scale of punishments in cases of slander 

sluuder. 


Mamt, v. 26—48. ** Manu, v. 56. 

31 See Manu, appendix tc tho English translation. 
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*es ! still more distinct idea of the 
/stem as conceived in the time of the codo. A 
Kshatriya who slandered a Bi/ihman was to he fined 
a hundred punas ; for the same crime a Vaisya was 
to be fined a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
punas, but a Siidra was to be whipped. 32 On the 
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other hand, if a Brahman slandered a Kshatriya lie 
was to be fined fifty panas; if lie slandered a Vaisya 
he was to bo fined twenty-five panas; but if ho 
slandered a Siidra he was only to bo fined twelve 
punas. If, however, a Siidra insulted any man of 
the twice-born castes with gross invectives he was 
to have his tongue slit; if he mentioned the name 
and caste of the individual with contumely, an iron 
style ten fingers long was to be made red-hot and 
thrust into his mouth ; and if through pride he dared 
to instruct a J3r;ihman respecting his duty, the Raja 
was to order that hot oil should be poured into 
his mouth and ear. 33 


In addition to these four castes there were a large 
number of outcastes, of whom tho lowest were called 
C handalas. T lie Chanddlas were said to ho tho sons ci>»n<iAias 0 r 
of a Siidra by a Brahmanf woman; 31 but probably outc “ te “' 
they merely formed the lowest class of the commu¬ 
nity, and the origin of such hated unions as those 
indicated were condemned to belong to that class. 

“ Vhanddlas,” says Manu, u must dwell without tho 
town. Their solo wealth must he dogs and asses; 
their clothes must consist of the mantles of deceased 
persons; their dishes must be broken pots; and 


3 The pana was a copper weight, or p copper coin, of about 200 grains • and 
was probably equivalent to the modern piece, or something teas than a half-penny 
bee rrincep’s^a^?. 1 

33 Manu, viii. 206—276. 


34 Manu, x. 12, 29, 30, 
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: ump4.\ of their ornaments must consist of rusty iron. No one 
pau/v. who regards his duties must hold any intercourse 

.with them; and they must marry only amongst 

themselves. By day they may roam about for the 
purposes of work, and be distinguished by the badges 
of the Baja; and they must carry out the corpse of 
any one who dies without kindred. They should 
always bo employed to slay those who are sentenced 
by the law to be put to death ; and they may take 
the clothes of the slain, their beds, and their orna¬ 
ments.’’ 33 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that subsequent 
to the time of Mann the number of castes became 
largely increased, and every hereditary calling be¬ 
came regarded as a separate caste. But still every 
Hindu is regarded as belonging to one or other of 
the four great castes ; or else to one of those dubious 
classes of the community, which lias caste laws of its 
own, although they cannot he referred to either of 
the four great castes which are specified by M: nu. 


33 Muim. x. 51 —58. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE FOUIi STAGES OF LIVE. 


J tVo of til© mam objects which the compilers iitstoht of 

I ^ <L1 y i I. ■ - . 1 1 ^ ~ T M 1^1' A 
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tho Brahmanical code appear to have had in view 

have now been -unfolded, tiamelv:— -:- 

1st, I ho authoritative promulgation of a ritual 
which should include the polytheistic worship of tho 
Vedic deities, and at the same time superadd thei!*S*&. 
doyma of rewards and punishments in association 
with the monotheistic worship of the god Brahma. 

<.nd, lo enforce a strict code of casto laws, which tn», The ostnh- 
should for ever separate tho twice-born castes from 
tho Sddras, whilst establishing the ascendancy of the 
Brahmanical hierarchy over the whole. 

A thin l and equally important measure may now Question of tout 
bo taken into consideration: namely, tho arand r ' f 
effort to map out the life of every man of the twice- 
born cartes into four distinct periods, corresponding 
to four distinct phases of human existence ; that of 
a student, a householder, a hermit, and a devotee. 

Tho object of this extraordinary division of indi¬ 
vidual existence seems to have been to bring every 
action of civil and family life into the area of reli¬ 
gious duty l bat such an arbitrary disposition of' 
tlie individual should be universally accepted could 
scarcely be expected. The student may bo eager 


.— the 

present chapter. 
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Four stapes or 
orders still 
recognised but 
wot accepted. 


Ideal or Brail- 
manica! life. 


Tho four orders. 


1. Tnn Bit Air- 
Mach.A tii» or 
student. 


throw oil' the restrictions of pupilage, and to 
undertake tho duties of a husband and a father ; but 
the householder, as he advances in years, is not 
always prepared to sacrifice his domestic happiness 
for the sake of becoming a hermit or a devotee. Still 
tho system of the four orders, as it is called, is 
universally recognized by the Hindus ; and as the 
pious householder finds old age creeping upon him, 
he devotes more and more time and thought to his 
religious duties, with the view of approximating his 
life as far as possible with that of a devotee; and 
with the hope that in so doing he may expiate his 
sins by penances and good works, and obtain after 
death a happier existence in the next state of being. 
In other words, the ideal of Brahmanieal life is 
always before the Hindu, and indeed is pleasing to 
his imagination. As a student the Brdhman must 
acquire a perfect knowledge of liis duties; ’ as a 
householder he must practise all those duties in the 
character of a married man and the father of a house¬ 
hold ; as a hermit he must mortify his body by pen¬ 
ances and religious austerities; and as a devotee 
he must pass his remaining years in the contempla¬ 
tion of that Divine Essence in which lie hopes to be 
ultimately absorbed, or of that Divine Spirit with 
whom lie hopes ultimately to dwell. 

The names of these four orders are as follows:— 

1st, The Brahmachdri, or student in tho Veda. 

2nd, The Grihastha, or married man and house¬ 
holder. 

3rd, The Vdnaprastha, or hermit. 

4th, Sannydsf, or devotee. 

The life of a Brahmachdri commences from tho 
day of investiture with the thread ; but prior to that 
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certain rites are ordained, which are per- history 
formed without the concurrence or knowledge ot the p, iK i 


child, and which are devoid oi all historical signifi¬ 
cance. These rites consist in the purification of the 
babe, the giving it a name, the feeding it with rice wm> tho thread, 
in the sixth month from its birth, and the shaving oi 
the head. 1 2 But the investiture with the thread is of 


the utmost importance in the life of the twice-oorn. 

The thread is the symbol which distinguishes the 
twice-born man from the Sudra ; and the investiture 
is a second birth, which introduces the twice-born 
youth to a religious lilc, and sanctifies him tor the 
study of the Veda. 

As regards the ceremony itself, a pleasing illus- »etau*. 
tration is to be found in the story of the childhood 
of Rama ; but some important additional data are 
furnished by the code ot Jfunu. The thread of the tUreal of tli« 

. J . , , , . , . i i t three twice-born 

Brfihman is made ot cotton, and is put over tho beau castes, 
in three strings. The thread ot tho Kskatriya is 
made of hemp ; but in more ancient times it aooms 
to have been made of a strip of antelope’s skin. - The 
thread of the Vaisya is made of wool. Considerable £*« °r m- 
latitude is allowed as regards tho age at which the 
ceremony should take place. Tho investiture ought 
to be carried out in the eighth year of a Br All- 
man. the eleventh year of a Kshatriya, and the 
twelfth year of a Vaisya. It might, however, be 
performed as early as the fifth year of a Brahman, 


1 Matiu, ii. 27—35. ... 

2 g ec the narrative of the investiture of R&mn, ante, Part iv. chap. hi. There 
are several allusions to the antelope, both in.tho Epics awl in Manu, which seem to 
indicate that it was regarded as a sacred arjimal by tho V edic Aryans, It was not 
only frequently sacrificed to Vcdic deities, hut Mann states that the land on which 
the black antelope grazes is held fit for sacrifice ; and thus ho seems to lay down a 
distinction between the land of the Aryans and thelandofMlecbhas. Manu, ii. 23. 


vor,. II. 
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Part V . 


Ceremony of 
btiftging for 
alms. 


ot the sixth year of a Ksliatriya, and the eighth year 
of a Vaisya. But on no account was it to be delayed 
beyond tho sixteenth year of Brahmans, the twenty- 
second year of Kshatriyas, or the twenty-fourth year 
of Yaisyas. The reason for this differential scale 
probably lay in the fact that it was considered more 
incumbent on the young Brahman to commence the 
study of the Veda at an early age than for the 
Ksliatriya or Vaisya. If a twice-born youth passed 
the allotted age without investiture he was virtually 
excommunicated, and became an out-caste. He was 
degraded from the Grdyatri; i n other words, he was 
not permitted to offer up that prayer, which a twice 
born man was alone permitted to utter. He was in 
fact treated as an impure man with whom no Brah¬ 
man would form a connection . 3 

The most significant point in Manu’s account of 
the investiture with the sacred thread is the cere¬ 
mony of begging for alms . 4 On the day of investi¬ 
ture, the youtli was to take his staff, and stand 
opposite to the Sunthis last rite being perhaps a 
relic of the ancient Sun worship. The youth -was next 
to Avalk round tho fire and beg for alms; and this cere¬ 
mony is still performed by twice-born boys of every 
degree, by the son of a Raja as well as by the son of 
a Vaisya. In the case of a Brfthman youth, this 
begging for alms is not confined to the day of in¬ 
vestiture, but may be carried on day by day 
throughout the whole period of student life ; and in 
this manner the Brahinach&ri is supposed to main- 


3 Manu, ii. 36—40. Other details are added concerning the girdle, staff, 
and mantle of men of the three twice-torn castes; but they are of no historical 
significance, aud are mere mutters of ceremonial law. 

4 Manu, ii. 4S — 51. 
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'tainbpth himself and his religious preceptor. But in 
the caSe of the Kshatriya or the Vaisya, the cere¬ 
mony of begging is merely formal, and is confined 
to the day of investiture. At the present time the 
ceremony is performed precisely as it is described in 
the story of the investiture of lidma and his brethren. 

The day is one of festivity. All the friends and re¬ 
lations gather together to witness the ceremony; 
and one and all are generally moved by that deep 
sympathy with childhood which is a special charac¬ 
teristic of the Hindu. The mother, the sisters, and 
the aunts are all anxious that the young neophyte 
should acquit himself with grace and dignity; and 
they all in turn give alms in food according to the 
simple ritual. Meantime humble friends and de¬ 
pendents are also admitted, and give their dole to 
the youthful mendicant as a mark of respect to the 
whole family and an honour to themselves. 

The origin of tins strange rite is somewhat ob- origin <.r tim 

. ceremony. 

scure. 1 he idea especially of a son of a Raja collect¬ 
ing alms of food finds no expression in the Rig-Vcda, 
and seems to have originated in the teachings of 
Buddha; but whether it is a relic of Brahmanism or 
Buddhism is a question which can be best decided 
after a consideration of the state of the Hindu world 
at the advent of Buddha, which will find a place in 
the next succeeding volume. 

The only point remaining for consideration is the Purification «r 

. J ° daughters by 

purification of daughters. Manu directs that tbe “S ia &%y"t,,o 
same ceremonies should be performed for girls as ar© * hrc “ d ‘ 
ordained for sons, but without either the utterance 
of sacred mantras, or the investiture with the sacred 
thread. Indeed, the nuptial ceremony in the case of 
girls is considered as taking the place of the investi- 
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i'niT v. religious life of the female.® 

Buie* for tho The rules for the conduct of a Brahmaclniri after 

fonduot of a - 

afSt investiture may now be taken under consideration, 

'jileir object. The main object of these rules was to discipline every 
youth of the twice-born castes in the habitual dis¬ 
charge of every religious observance ; and above all, 
to bring his reason under the perfect control of a 
faith which admits of no dispute, and which hears 
and obeys without a question or a murmur. This 
Result. process is carried on during a period when the affec¬ 
tions are the strongest and the mind the most im¬ 
pressible; and if at the same time the passions arc 
kept under strict control by sacred study, by absti¬ 
nence from all self-indulgence, as well as by daily wor¬ 
ship of the gods and daily service rendered towards 
his preceptor, the student is soon imbued with a deep 
religious enthusiasm, and regards his preceptor with 
a reverential regard far exceeding that which per¬ 
tains to any other form of religious or moral training. 
No absolute term of years is fixed for the discipline 
of student life. According to the code, it may be 
extended over thirty-six years, or eighteen years, or 
nine years, or until the student perfectly understands 
the Veda.® At the same time rules are laid down 
for those who are desirous of continuing the reli¬ 
gious life of a BrahmacMri throughout the whole 
term of existence. If the preceptor died first, the 
student for life wtxs to attend upon his son, or upon 
his widow, or upon one of his paternal kinsmen, 
paying in either case the same respect which he had 
paid to his deceased master. Should, however,neither 




ft Manu, ii. GO, 67. 


0 Manu, iii. 1. 
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nor tlio widow, nor a deceased kinsman bo history of 


alive, the student was to take the place of the precep¬ 
tor, and occupy his station, and maintain the sacred 
fires which ho had consecrated. 7 The result of these 


INDIA. 
Paht V. 


rules is that even in the present day there are Brah¬ 
man students, or disciples, who devote their whole 
lives to sacred study and religious observances in 
the hermitage of an honoured and loved preceptor. 

The duties of the Brahmaehari which are more tn 

immediately connected with religion, have been 233S2} 9 ® Wlth 
already described in the chapter devoted to the 
religion of the Brahmans. 8 It consists in the reverent Jaa«VM«!. tnaT 
reading of the Veda in the attitude of worship* and 
the daily worship of the gods ; and to this must be 
added the conduct of a Brahmaehari towards his 
preceptor, and the control which he was constantly 
to maintain over his passions. The reverential 
study of the Veda was to begin and end each day with 
the three suppressions of the breath, and the utter¬ 
ance of the three mystic lotters known as Amr, the 
three mystic words known as the Vy&hritis, and the 
three mystic measures known as the G&yatrf; and 
it was also to begin and end with the ceremony of 
clasping the feet of the preceptor as a token of wor¬ 
ship. Equal in importance to the study of the Veda w ; ™wp of the 
was tire daily worship of the gods at morning, noon, 
and night. The BrahmacWiri Avas first to purify 
himself with water, and then to repeat the Gayatri, 
with all his organs under control, and his attention 
fixed on the Supreme Being. This act of worship 
Avas to be especially performed at sun-rise and sun¬ 
set ; and should the suir rise or set while the stu- 


i Mann, ii. 213, 244, 217, 249. 


* See ante, Chap. vii. 
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atrf throughout an entire clay. In like manner, day 
by day, the Brahmach&ri was to bathe and purify 
himself, and then to present the appointed offerings 
to the Devatas, tho Basin's, and the Pitris; and to 
worship the images of the deities, and bring wood 
sm vico to a pro- for the maintenance of the sacred fire. He was also 

rpiior. 

to bring all that was required by his preceptor for 
the performance of religious rites, namely, pots 
of water, flowers, fresh earth, and the sacred kusa 


grass.” 


Thrco classes of 
lhiihivana. 


1st, ThoAch&r- 
ya, or Guru. 


2nd, Tho Upa* 
<JhyA, or school* 
lna.stor. 


As regards preceptors, it should be remarked that 
Manu lays down three different classes of Brahmans, 
namely, the A dairy a, the Upadhya, and the Ritwij. 10 

The Ach&rya is pre-eminently the spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor of the young Brahtnan. lie is, or should be, 
the perfect master of the whole Veda. It is he who 
invests tho Brail much d r i with the sacrificial thread, 
and then imparts to him a knowledge of the four 
Vedas, with their respective Brdhmahas, or sacrifi¬ 
cial codes, and Upanishads, or metaphysical teach¬ 
ings. It is this venerated preceptor who should be 
diligently served by his disciple; and who should 
indeed be supported by the daily mendicancy of the 
youthful Brdhman, who lives beneath his roof, and 
attends him as an affectionate and obedient pupil. 

The Upddhyd is a kind of sub-lecturer, or school¬ 
master, who is said to instruct his pupils as a means 
of livelihood, and who teaches the six Vedangas, 
which are as follows:—• 

1st, Sikshd, or pronunciation. 

2nd, Chandas, or metre. 


9 Manu, ii. 70 -87, 176, 182. 


10 Manw, ii. HO—143. 
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4th, Nirukta, or explanation of words. 


5th, Jyotisha, or astronomy. 

6th,- Kalpa, or ceremonial. 11 

The Ritwij is the sacrificer, or priest properly 
so called, who receives a stipend for preparing the 
holy fire and conducting sacrifices. In the more 
elaborate ritual of an earlier period, the priests who 
appear to have served in the great sacrificial sessions, 
were divided into different classes according to their 
respective capacities. This classification, however, is 
merely illustrative of the ancient ritual of the Br&h- 
manas, and is otherwise devoid of all historical sig¬ 
nificance. 

The student was bound on all occasions to show awpootdiio 

from a lirnh* 

respect to his preceptor, and to salute him first at hiH 

every meeting, whether the teacher was a Brahman 
or otherwise, and whether the instruction received 
was popular, ceremonial, or sacred. 12 This law has 
left a lasting impress upon the national mind; and 
al! who have over imparted instruction to youthful 
Ilindiis will be ablo to testify to their docility and good 
manners, and to their special anxiety togive no offence. 

Manu, with a singular knowledge of human nature, 
has also ordained that the student is never to imitate 
the gait, speech, or manner of his preceptor. Should 
the student hear any censorious discourse respecting 
his preceptor, he was either to cover his ears, or 
to move to another place. Should he venture to 
censure his preceptor, however justly, he would be 
horn again as an ass ; should he defame his precop- 

11 For fi learned account of tlio six Vcd&ngas, see Professor Max Muller's 
History of Sanskrit Literature, page 109 ct scq. 

12 Manu, ii. 117. 
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Ftor falsely he would bo bom a. dog ; should he take 
Fa rt v. the goods of his preceptor without leave he would 
be born a small worm ; should he envy the merit of 
his preceptor he would be born an insect or reptile. 13 

T1,e remaining important point in the training 
ovw thoBas. 0 f the Brahmachiri was the maintenance of a strict 
control over the passions. “ A wise man,” says 
Manu, “will restrain his organs as a charioteer 
restrains restless horses. Desire is not satisfied by 
enjoyment any more than the sacrificial fire is ap¬ 
peased by ghee, but rather will blaze more vehe¬ 
mently. The man who resigns all the pleasures of 
sense is better than the man who enjoys them all. 
d lie man who devotes himself to sensual gratifica¬ 
tions can never procure happiness, either by the 
Vedas, or by alms, or by sacrifices, or by rigid ob¬ 
servances, or by pious austerities ; for if - a single 
organ obtain the mastery, his knowledge of divine 
things passes away, as water flows away through a 
single hole in a leathern bottle.” 14 Under these 
general rules the BrahmachAri is strictly enjoined 
to abstain from honey, flesh-meat, perfumes, chap¬ 
lets of flowers, gaining, music, dancing, and from 
wantonly looking upon women. 15 He must, however, 
salute the wives of his preceptor, but he must ren¬ 
der them no personal service; and he must never 
sit in a sequestered place, even with his nearest 
female relatives, “ lest, desire should snatch wisdom 
from the wise.” 18 

Bmhmaniciil In connection, however, with these strict rules, 
w-rthiy happi- tliere is a curious disquisition in the Brahmanical 

110SS.. 111. 

code upon earthly happiness, which terminates in 




13 Manu, ii. 194—201. 
15 Manu, ii. 177—170. 


u Manu, ii. 88, 94, 96, 97, 99. 
16 Manu, ii.' 210—215. 
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lterial conclusion that the chief temporal good histouy of 
consists in the union of virtue, wealth, an C lawful iokt'v 
pleasure. 17 Perhaps a higher tone of moral sentiment 
might have been expected from a divine lawgiver; 
but whatever may be the ostensible idea of the day, 
the bulk of mankind appear to be still actuated by 
the principle laid down by the old Hindu legis¬ 
lator. 

When a twice-born had passed through the order n.Theonr 
ot lirahnutcnari, or religious student, ho entered that houaebolder . 
of a Grihastha, or married man and householder. 

Here it should be remarked that marriage is an 
obligation in the eyes of the Hindu lawgiver which oblation <<> 
he never fails to enforce. Even in the case of Brdh- bent upon »u 

men. 

mans lie seems to consider it as incumbent upon 
every man to marry a wife, as it is to study the 
Veda or worship the gods; for he specifics three 
debts that all men are bound to satisfy, namely, 
that to the Rishis by the study of the Veda, that 
to the gods by the offering of sacrifices, and that 
to the Pitris, or ancestors, by begetting a son. 18 
This obligation of begetting a son originated in the 
ancient belief, which finds expression both in Hindi! 
and Greek mythology, that after the death of a Neoe»«ity for* 

n . i , i • /* v . son to offer tho 

lather the services ot a son were necessary to offer u> 

ft deceased. 

water and cakes to trie ghost of the deceased parent. fat, “' r - 

1 Marriage repu- 

Having thus established marriage as an institution 
by the strongest of all religious obligations, namely, progeny, 
the happiness of parents in a future state, the Hindu 


>’ Manu, ii. 221. 

* Maim, iv. 257. In another text, however, reference is made to thousands of 
Br&hm.ms who have avoided all sensuajity, and have consequently left uo families. 
Manu, ii. 249;; v. 159. From this it would appear that the Br&hmans represented 
some of the more famous Buddhist teachers ns being Brhhman sages, in tho same 
way that they represented the old Vedic Itishis as belonging to their order. 
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insuring 


Four classes of 
precepts. 


* op; lawgiver lays flown certain r ules for 

a strong and healthy offspring to every marriage 
union. He indicates with tolerable clearness the 
age at which a young man should marry ; the de¬ 
grees of relationship in which a man and woman 
should not marry; the families from which a man 
ought not to take a wife; and even the damsel 
whose moral or physical defects might prevent her 
from finding favour in the eyes of a husband. lie 
then proceeds to describe the model damsel whom 
a young man should marry; and winds up with a 
very brief notice of the marriago ceremony. 

These laws and precepts may be considered 
under four different beads; and will be found to 
illustrate the national ideas of marriage which still 
prevail among the Hindus. These four heads are 
as follows:— 

1st, Ceremonies at the close of student-life. 

2nd, Prohibited marriages. 

3rd, Qualified damsels. 

4th, Marriage ceremonies. 

The ceremonies connected with the return of a 
Brahmachari to his father’s house would seem to in¬ 
dicate that the Hindu lawgiver was in no way cog¬ 
nizant of infant marriages as far as the bridegroom 
was concerned, bio mention is made of early be¬ 
trothals, and every man of the twice-born castes is 
directed to marry at the termination of his life as a 
student. Mann says:—“A man aged thirty may 
brid0 - marry a girl of twelve; a man aged twenty-four 
may marry a girl of eight; hut if his duties would 
be otherw ise impeded let him marry immediately.” 19 


1st, Ceremonies 
connect oil with 
the o1om 6 of stu¬ 
dent-] ir& 


‘ 9 Maun, ix. 94. 
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is, moreover, easy to infer from the regulations as 
regards the conduct of a Brahmach&ri towards the 
wife of his preceptor, and from the specified periods 
of student-life, that twice-born men could rarely 
have been married before they had attained a lull 
marriageable age. Under such circumstances the 
return of the Brahmach&ri to his father’s house 
involved a family festivity. The studies of the 
neophyte had been brought to a conclusion. I lie 
sweets of married life were all before him. Manu, 
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Festivities asso¬ 
ciated with the 
return of a 
bridegroom to 
his father's 
house. , 


accordingly, enjoins that the student should be 
praised by his preceptor, and honourably welcomed 
by his father. That he should he seated on a couch 
and decked with flowers as the hero of the occasion. 

Above all, that he should be presented with a cow. 20 ^ ntofa 
Now, the possession of a cow by a Hindu in a rural 
village is a sign of comparative affluence, whilst the 
animal itself is worshipped and reverenced as a deity. 

It furnishes the primitive luxuries, the milk, the 
butter, and the curds, which are so grateful to the 
Hindus; and it is the living representative of the 
prolific earth-goddess, the type of the beautiful 
Lakslnnf, who is the wife of Vishnu and the goddess 
of all prosperity. When, therefore, a young man 
possessed a cow, it was oidy natural that lie should 
dream of possessing a bride. 

As regards prohibited marriages, Manu directed 
that a man should not marry a wife whose family 
name indicated that she had descended from the ■>«« 
same family stem as his father or mother, or who 
Avas in the sixth degree of relationship. 21 Again, atMtaUi 
twice-born man was noyer to take a wife from a 


20 Manu, iii. 3, 4. 


si Mann, iii. 5, 
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family which had omitted to fulfil its religious 
duties, or had produced no sons, or in which the 
v eda had not been read, or which was distinguished 
by thick hair on the body, or which was subject to 
consumption, indigestion, epilepsy, leprosy, or ole- 
ofreiT^tS'S'at? phantiasis. Here it should be remarked that Manu 
SSSiA distinctly classifies the non-observance of religious 
duty, and neglect of the Veda, with physical defects, 
such as leprosy and elephantiasis. Tims, whilst the 
young student, fresh from the instructions and dis¬ 
cipline imparted by his preceptor, was effectually 
restrained from marrying a wife out of an irreligious 
family, a strong pressure was placed upon heretics 
and unbelievers to observe their religious duties and 
devote some time to the reading of the Veda, lest 
their daughters should remain unmarried, Some of 
the laws as regards constitutional debility 
amusing from their frank simplicity 
marrying a damsel because 


Unsuitable 

Tamsols. 


from 


are 

To refrain 
ter father had a 
weak digestion, might be a prudent measure; but 
the law would bear rather hardly upon the weaker 
sex, inasmuch as a damsel could scarcely refuse to 
be given to a husband, whatever might be the state 
of his digestive organs. The restriction against 
marrying a girl because her family was distinguished 
by thick hair on the body, seems somewhat inex¬ 
plicable. It probably originated in the current 
Oriental idea that thick hair on the body denoted 
strong passions; and such tendencies on the part of 
women are always regarded by Hindus with pe¬ 
culiar aversion, and are often denounced by Native 
moralists with a bitterness >vhich is scarcely fair. 

Harm’s list of damsels whom a man is forbidden 
to marry, is equally curious. He says :—“ A twice- 
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on Id not marry a girl with red hair, nor history op 
one with a deformed limb, nor one troubled with paet v. 
habitual sickness, nor one without hair, nor one with 
too much hair, nor one who talks too much, nor one 
with inflamed eyes. Neither should he marry a girl 
with the name of a constellation, or a tree, or a river, 
or a barbarous nation, or a mountain, or a winged 
creature, or a snake, or a slave, or with any name 
which raises an image of terror. Neither should he 
marry a girl who has no brother, lest her father 
should take her first-born son as his own to offer the 
funeral cakes; nor one whose father is not well 
known, lest an illicit marriage should already have 
been contracted between the girl and another man.”® 

The last two laws seem to call for some explanation. 

It was ruled that every man ought to have a son, 
who should perform the funeral rites of his father, 
and present his spirit on stated occasions with cakes 
and libations. If a man had no son, but only a 
daughter, ho might adopt the first-born son of his 
daughter, and thus perchance leave his daughter’s 
husband childless. Accordingly a twice-born man 
was prohibited from marrying a girl who had no 
brothers, lest after becoming a father he should find 
himself virtually childless. The remaining law is 
significant in another direction. The sentiment 
with regard to femalo purity is very strong amongst 
the Hindus. A damsel who lias been once betrothed 
is regarded as ineligible for marriage to another, 
even if no consummation has taken place. Accord¬ 
ingly Manu directs that a twice-born man should 
never marry a damsel whose father was not well 




22 Maim, iii. 8, 9 f 
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3rd, Qualified 
dauiao}#. 


history op known, lest an illicit marriage should have been 
previously contracted. 

A.s regards damsels who are qualified to become 
the wives ot twice-born men, Maim lays down the 
following precepts:—“A. man of the three twice- 
born castes should choose a girl for his wife whose 
form is without defect, who has an agreeable name, 
who walks gracefully like a young elephant, who 
lias a moderate quantity of hair, whose teeth are of 
a moderate size, and whose body is exquisitely soft.” ** 
This description of a qualified Hindu female is suffi¬ 
ciently general without being too particular; but 
like the list of prohibited families and prohibited 
damsels, it is strangely wanting in that sentiment 
which prevails in the traditions of the Kshatriyas. 
Moreover, there is an opposition between the Ksha¬ 
triyas ideal and the Brahmanical ideal, which is 
bwnthBKsha- worth noting. The conception which appears to 
miufiSio™ 11 'have floated before the fancy of a Kshatriya bard 
fu'iiu"- bo»uty. p ia {. G f a f a j r or golden complcxionod nymph, 

graceful and retiring, delicate and slender-waistod. 
The later Puninic bards were more materialistic and 
sensuous, and their ideal was that of a young damsel 
who walked, as Mann says, like a young elephant, 
and who was moreover endowed with all the ex¬ 
uberant charms of maturor years. In other words, 
the Kshatriyas loved fair and graceful women, and 
sought to be loved in return, after the manner of 
young and chivalrous warriors; whilst the later 
Brfihmans were as devoid of sentiment as monks 
shut out from the world by the bars of their cells, 
and indulged in dreams of voluptuous forms that 
merely pleased the senses and provoked desire. 


23 Manu, iii, 10. 
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io marriage ceremonies of the Hindus aro but 
very briefly indicated by Mann, probably because 
they were considered to be so well known as to 
render details unnecessary. It is simply ordained 
that when the bridegroom is of the same caste as the 
bride he should take her hand before the altar. 21 It 
may, however, be as well to indicate in the present 
place the leading rites in the marriage ceremony, 
such as are performed in the present day, and which 
appear to have been handed down from time imme¬ 
morial. These rites are cloven in number, namely:— 

1st, The procession of the bridegroom to the 
house of the father of the bride. 

2nd. The hospitable reception of the bridegroom. 

3rd, The gift of the bride by her father to the 
bridegroom. 

4th, The binding together of the hands of the 
bride and bridegroom with kusa grass. 

5th, The gift of a waistcloth and mantle by the 
bridegroom to the bride. 

6th, The tying together of the skirts of the man¬ 
tles of the bride and bi'idegroom. 

7th, The oblations of the bridegroom to the god 
Agni or “ Fire,” and the dropping of the rice on the 
fire by the bride. 

8tli, The hand of the bride solemnly taken by 
the bridegroom in marriage. 

9th, The steps of the bride on a stone and muller, 
the domestic implement for grinding spices and con¬ 
diments. 

1 Oth, The walk of the bride round the nuptial 

fire. 


St 
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•4th, Marriage 
ceremonies. 


Eleven leading 
rites. 

Procession, 


Hospitality. 
Gift of bride. 

The binding. 


Gift to the 
bride. 


The tying. 


Oblations to 
Agni. 


The hand. 


The steps. 


Walk round the 
tire. 


24 Manu, iii. 43. 
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1 lth, The seven steps in seven circles, which the 
bride is directed to take by the bridegroom; tho 
seventh step rendering the marriage complete and 
irrevocable. 

The precepts which refer to the domestic life of 
the Grihastha, or householder, are characterized by 
the same minuteness of detail as those which refer 
to his marriage duties and religious observances. 
During tho most responsible period in the life of 
man, when he is discharging all the onerous obliga¬ 
tions of a husband, a father, and the master of a 
household, he is virtually deprived of all independ¬ 
ence, and compelled to regulate his daily life by a 
code of authoritative law, which brings almost every 
one of his acts within the sphere either of merits or 
demerits, to bo punished or rewarded hereafter 
according to the balance of the sum total of the one 
over the sum total of tho other. These ordinances 
might be considered under the two heads of means 
of livelihood and moral conduct; but the former 
have already been indicated in the preceding chapter 
on the four castes, whilst the moral rules find general 
expression in the Brahmanical system. It may, 
however, be remarked that the precepts respecting 
means of livelihood refer, not so much to the twice- 
born castes generally, as to the Brahmans alone. 
Indeed, the occupations of the two other twice-born 
castes were sufficiently known and acknowledged. 
The Kshatriyas were the rulers and defenders of the 
community. As soldiers they were maintained by 
the state, and also were occasionally in a position to 
acquire lands and riches by foreign conquest. The 
Yaisyas, again, maintained themselves by merchan¬ 
dise; and it will be seen hereafter, in dealing with 
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Buddhist period, that such merchants became an history of 
important part of the community, and carried their i>l R1 V. 
goods from city to city in hundreds of waggons. 

13 ut the Brdhmans had no ostensible calling save 
their religious duties as preceptors and priests; and 
Manu endeavoured to placo them as far as possible Idea that, the 

. , \ _ 1 _ Brahmans 

upon an independent tooting, by setting forth 

duty of Kshatriyas and Vaisyas to present alms and puWl0, 

gifts to the Br&htnans, not merely as a religious 

obligation, but as a privilege only accorded to 

worthy and virtuous men. The compilers of the 

code, however, appear to have been fearful lest the 

Brahmans should sink to the position of sordid 

mendicants; and specially enjoined that the Brdh- 

man should avoid the habit of bogging, since hyi,yitrSn«^ 

taking many gifts the divine light soon fades away 

from the soul. 25 

The third and fourth orders, of Vanaprastha and in. Thev.VM.i- 

7 L PBA8THA> Or 

Sannyasf, or hermit and devotee, are frequently he,;uit - 
recognized in the Epics, and express the very 
essence of Brahmanism. Those two orders, although Distinction t*. 

tween the Vftna- 

apparently similar as regards external life, present 
some striking points of difference as regards internal 
life, with reference to the objects to be respectively 
gained by each mode of living. Thus the Vana¬ 
prastha, or hermit, devoted his time to religious 
austerities with the view of mortifying his passions. 

The Sanny&sf, or dovotee, is supposed, on the other 
hand, to have overcome all, the desires of the flesh; 
and therefore devoted tho remainder of his days to 
religious contemplation, with the view of attaining 
final beatitude. The latter object was indeed kept 


VOX:, II. 


23 Manu iv. 186. 
36 
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m$&<M y of in view bv men belonging to either order, buFwas 
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Part V. 


Religious 
austerit if*s of 
the V&naprns- 
t;ha, or hermit. 


more immediately the aim of the feanny&sl. I ho 
duties of these two orders may now be indicated as 
follows. 

Manu says:— 

“ When the twice-bom man has remained in the order 
of Grihastha, or householder, until hi s muscles become flaccid, 
and his hair grey, and ho sees a child of his child, let him 
abandon bis household and repair to the forest, and dwell 
there in the order of Vanaprastha, or hermit. lie should bo 
accompanied by his wife, if she choose to attend, hint, but 
otherwise he should commit her to tho care of his sons. Ho 
should take with him tho consecrated firo, and all the 
domestic implements for making oblations to tho lire, and 
thoro dwell in tho forest, with perfect control over all his 
organs; and here day by day he should perform the five 
sacraments with many sorts of pure food, such as holy sages 
used to eat, with green herbs, roots, and fruit. He should 
wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture of hark, and 
bathe morning and evening ; and tie should suffer his nails, 
and the hair of his head and beard, to grow' continually. He 
should make offerings from such food ns he himself may eat, 
and give alms to the utmost of his power; and he should 
honour all. those who visit his hermitage with presents of 
water, roots, and fruit. Ho should be constantly engaged 
in reading the Veda; he should be patient in all extremities ; 
he should be universally benevolent, and entertain a tender 
affection for all living creatures ; his mind should ho evoi 
intent on tho Supreme Being; and he should; bo a perpetual 
giver of gifts, but not a receiver." Ho should slide back¬ 
wards and forwards on the ground; or stand a whole day 
on tip-toe; or continue in motion by rising and sitting 
alternately; but every day at sunrise, at noon, and at sun¬ 
set he should go to the waters and bathe. In the hot 
season he should sit exposed to five fires, namely, four bias- 


** Manu, vi. 1—8. Vishnu Purina, iii. 9. 
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round Mm, whilst the sun is burning above him; in 
the rainy season he should stand uncovered without even a 
mantle, while tho clouds pour down their heaviest showers ; 
in tho cold season he should wear damp vesture. He should 
increase the austerity of his devotion by degrees, until by 
enduring harsher and harsher mortifications he has dried up 
Ids bodily frame.” 5,7 
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As regards the life to be pursued by a Sannyasf, 

Manu lays down the following direction :— 

“ When a Br&hman has thus lived in the forest during iv. 
the third portion of his life as a Y&aaprastha, ho should for votce.’ 
the fourth portion of it become a Sanny&si, and abandon all 
sensual affections, and repose wholly in the Supreme Spirit. 

When a Brahman has reposited in his mind the sacrificial Ltfo of religious 
fires, he may proceed direct from the socond order, or that t2obtX l flnoi 
of Grihastha, or even from the first order, or that of Brah- 
machdri, to the fourth order, or that of Sannyasi. Tho 
glory of that Brahman who passes from the order of 
Grihastha to that of Sannydsl illuminates the higher worlds. 

Ho should take an earthen water-pot, dwell at the roots of 
large trees, wear coarse vesture, abide in total solitude, and 
exhibit a perfect equanimity towards all creatures. Ho 
should wish neither for death nor for life; but expect his 
appointed time, as a hired servant expects his wages. Ho 
should look down as he advances his foot, lost ho should 
touch anything impure. Ho should drink water that has 
been purified by straining through a cloth, lest he hurt an 
insect. Ho should, if ho speaks at all, utter words that arc 
purified by truth. He should by all means keep his heart 
pure. He should bear a reproachful speech with patience, 
and speak reproachfully to no man; and he should never 
utter a word relating to vain illusory things. He should 
delight in meditating on the Supreme Spirit, and sit fixed 
in such meditatiou, without needing anything earthly, with- 


27 Manu, vi, 22—32. Vislmu Turfum, iii. 0 
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or out one sensual desire, and without any companion hut his 


Subjects of i’ 0 ' 
flection. 


The Supremo 
Spirit. 


own soul/’ 28 

“ The Brahman who has become a Sannyasi should at no 
time gain his subsistence by explaining omens and pro¬ 
digies ; nor by skill in astrology and palmistry; nor by 
casuistry and expositions of holy texts. Ho should not go 
near a house which is frequented by Vanaprasthas, or Bran- 


mans, or birds, or dogs, or other beggars, lho vessels on 


which ho should receive food are a gourd, a wooden bowl, an 
earthen dish, or a basket made ot reeds. He should only 
ask for food once a clay, and that should be in the evening, 
when the smoko of the kitchen fires has ceased, when the 
pestle lies motionless, when the burning charcoal is extin¬ 
guished, when people have eaten, and when dishes are re¬ 
moved. If he fails to obtain food he should not be sorrow¬ 
ful ; if ho succeed in obtaining it ho should not bo glad. Ho 
should only care to obtain a sufficiency to support life, and 
he should not he anxious about his utensils. He should not 
habituate himself to eat much at a time; for if a Sannyasi 
habituates himself to eat much, lie becomes inclined to 
sensual gratification/ 0 

“ A Sannyasi should reflect on the transmigrations of 
men which aro caused by their sinful deeds; on their down¬ 
fall into a region Of darkness, and their torments in the 
mansions of Yam a; on their separation from those whom 
they love, and their union with those whom they hate; on 
their strength overpowered by old age, and their bodies 
racked with disease ; on their agonizing departure from this 
corporeal frame, and their formation again in the womb ; on 
the misery attached to embodied spirits from a violation of 
their duties, and the imperishable bliss which attaches to 
embodied spirits who have abundantly performed evei^ 
duty. 30 

« A Sannyasi should also reflect with all the powers oi 
his mind on the subtle indivisible essence of the Supreme 
Spirit, and its complete existence in all beings, whether 
extremely high or extremely low/ 1 _ 


« Manu, vi. 22—31. 
so Manu, vi. Gl—64. 


20 Manu, vi, 32—49. 
31 Manu, vi. 05 . 
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■i'l .v^^The body is a mansion , with bono for its rafters and 
beams; with nerves and tendons for cords; with mviscles and 
blood for mortar; with skin for its outward covering j and 
filled with no sweet perfumes, but loaded witli refuse. It is a 
mansion infested by age and by sorrow ; the seat of diseases ; 
harassed with pains, haunted with the quality of darkness, 
and incapable of standing long. Such a mansion of the vital 
soul should always be quitted with cheerfulness by its 
occupier. 3 * 

It will now be seen from the foregoing precepts 
that in all essentials the life of the Sannydsf 
resembled that of the Buddhist priest; and hence it 
may he inferred, that whilst the compilers ot the 
code of Manu wore consistent in their denunciations 
against atheism and heresy, they exhibited a tolera¬ 
tion, very much resembling that which was displayed 
by the Roman Catholic Church, towards all fanatics 
and enthusiasts, and utilized, them for the mainten¬ 
ance of the supremacy of Brahmanism. This spirit 
of inclusion was doubtless one of the causes of the 
success which attended the rise of the Brahmanical 
hierarchy. Whilst the Brdhmans represented the 
Rishis of the old Vedic times as belonging to their 
own order, they held out the hand of religious fellow¬ 
ship to those devotees, who would otherwise have 
sought for rest under the shadow of Buddhistic 
heresy. 

Such, then, was the ideal of Hindu life as under¬ 
stood by the ancient Brdhmans. How far it was 
modified by Buddhism, or associated with Buddhism, 
is a difficult question, which must he reserved for in¬ 
vestigation in the next volume. One conclusion 
seems to he certain, that this Brahmanical ideal was 
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« Manu, vi. 76, 77. 
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not that of the Vedic Aryans, who indulged in 
healthy hut material aspirations for a long life of 
physical enjoyment.® It was rather an ideal which 
originated in an elaborate belief of a future existence 
of the soul after the death of the body, combined 
with the dogma that happiness hereafter depended 
upon a closo adherence in the present life to the 
arbitrary dictates of ceremonial and conventional 
law, and a useless concentration of the intellectual 
energies in contemplating more metaphysical ab¬ 
stractions. In the old patriarchal time of the Vedic 
Aryans, men appear to have led active lives to the 
very last; to have taken young wives in their old 
age, and gathered in their harvests, and bargained 
their cattle and merchandise, and fought against 
their enemies, and feasted and revelled, until per¬ 
chance they drifted into dotage and sank into the 
inevitable tomb, to enter upon a dreary existence as 
ghosts or shades. But under the priestly domina¬ 
tion of the Brahmans, advancing age was not only 
regarded as a sign of decay, but as a sharp in¬ 
timation that the individual was about to enter upon 
an existence in which lie would ho rewarded or 
punished according to the sum of his good and evil 
deeds in this life; and that the individual must 
peremptorily prepare for that future existence by 
turning liis back upon all the pleasures of the world, 
and by contemplating that Supreme Spirit to whom 
ho was about to return. These two conflicting ideas 
still find expression in modern humanity; and the 

33 There arc several allusions in tho’Mnhfi. BhRrata and E5.mhyana to Rajas 
who liavo spent their old ago in contemplation and austerities; but the incidents 
aro so foreign to the main spirit of Vedic tradition, as well as to the aspirations 
expressed in tho hymns of the Rig-Yeda, that they may bo regarded as mythical 
interpolations of a comparatively recent date. 
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^_^ problem of old age appears to be how to com¬ 

bine the two. Each one separately considered seems 
to involve a departure from true wisdom ; an attempt 
to escape from the responsibilities of existence. S he 
man who continues to devote his old ago exclusively 
to the pursuits of this world, soems to ignore those 
religious duties which are associated with a belief in 
the immortality of the soul; and the man who de¬ 
votes his old age exclusively to religious retirement 
and contemplation, seems in like manner to ignoie 
those moral duties which appertain to the lather and 
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HINDU WOMEN, 

The social condition of Hindu men, as members 
of a caste system and masters of households, lias 
now been brought under consideration; hut an im¬ 
portant branch of inquiry yet remains for investiga¬ 
tion, namely, tho condition of Hindi! women in 
Yedic and Brahmanic times. 

In tho previous chapter, which describes eight 
kinds of marriage, tho circumstances under which 
marriage relations were formed in the Vedic period 
were brought under review; and it was seen that 
damsels were purchased, or won by feats of arms, or 
carried away captive after a victory ; or a union, 
more or loss temporary, was occasionally brought 
about in the old idyllic fashion, without any rite or 
ceremony whatever. But as far' as can he gathered 
from the Kshatriya traditions preserved in the Epics, 
the two leading institutions in Vedic times were Poly¬ 
andry, or the marriage of one woman to all the 
brothers of a family, and the Sway am vara, or 
choice of a husband on the part of the maiden. 

The social condition of women who have been 
purchased, or won by feats of arms, or carried away 
captive, is a question which may he safely left to tho 
imagination of those who are familiar with the 
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rtfiar conditions of tho feminine mind. It may 
be remarked that in general there is a latent power 
of adaptation to circumstances in human nature, 
which would speedily reconcile the female slave and 
captive to a change of condition ; especially if the 
damsel found that she had really gained the affec¬ 
tions of her new lord and master. Moreover, in a 
lawless ago polygamy is virtually a protection to the 
damsel, who has been deprived of her natural pro¬ 
tectors by the chances of war or death of kinsmen; 
and tho services she might render in a patriarchal 
household, would in a great measure neutralize tho 
jealous hatred with which she would otherwise have 
been regarded by tho legitimate wife and mistress 
of a family. Unless, however, polygamy is an estab¬ 
lished institution, maintained by' the religious dogma 
that every man should be the father of a son, an 
amount of feminine influence is generally exercised 
by tho legitimate wife, which is sufficient to curb tho 
irregular desires of a discontented husband. 1 Indeed, 
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1 An ancient legend is preserved in tho Vishnu Purina, which treats of a 
submissive husband as an exceptional case occurring in a polygamous age, but 
at. the same time sufficiently illustrates the moral strength of women. As it 
i? given ns a quotation from an aneiont ballad, it may possibly ho referred to 
tho Vedic ago. It may he reproduced in tho following form:— 

‘‘There was a certain Raja, named Jyamaghu, and he was tho husband of 
Saivya. And Jyftmaglia was more submissive to his wife than uny man who has 
ever been horn, or whoever will bo born ; for Saivyff was barren, but her hus¬ 
band was sore afraid of her, and would not take another woman to bo his wife. 
And it came to pass that Jyfimagha went out to fight his enemy; and he routed 
him, and drove him from the field of battle. And tho daughter of tho enemy 
was very beautiful, and she was left alone in the battle-field, and her large eyes 
rolled w Idly with fear, and she cried out:— c Save me! Save me! * And 
Jyftmagha was smitten with her beauty, and he said within his heart‘ This 
damsel is very fair, and I have no child ; therefore I will take her to he my wife, and 
she shall bear me a son.* So Jyfunngha took tho damsel in his chariot, and drove 
away to his own city; mid his wife SaWyfc, and all his Ministers and Chieftains, 
and all the people of tho city, came out to meet him, And when Saivya paw tho 
damsel standing on the left hand of the Raja, her heart swelled within her, and 
she said :—‘ Who is this damsel ? ’ And the Raja was afiiid, and knew not 
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peaceful community, where polygamy was not 
recognized as an institution, and where the (uty 
of becoming tho father of a son was not regarded 
as a religious obligation, the free play of the affec¬ 
tions and emotions would speedily settle tho mam 
problem connected with marriage, by generally dis¬ 
tributing tho young men and women into married 
pairs, hound to each other by an instinctive affection, 
and separated from all others by a mutual jealousy. 

As regards the two main institutions of V edio 
times, Polyandry and the Swayamvara, little need 
be said. Modern taste revolts from a consideration 
of the conditions of Polyandry, which only satisfies 
an instinct at the expense of all delicacy of feeling 
and sentiment. The Swayamvara is a far more 
pleasing ceremony, associated as it is with a pure 
idea of woman’s love centering in a single individua 
to the exclusion of all others, and finding a full 
response in the chivalrous affection of a Hindu hero. 
Indeed, in the story of Nala .and Damayantl the 
ceremony is accompanied by an exquisite conception 
of maidenly modesty, followed by the self-abnegat¬ 
ing. devotion of a wife and a mother; and the charm¬ 
ing details will scarcely fail to excite the sympa¬ 
thies of all who care to apprehend the depths of 


woman’s tenderness towards a lmsbond whom sho 


"7JeteenUmUhc foregoing logon,! boars a marrdl^ r^mbtoo to 
that of the return of Agamemnon and Cassandra to Argos after tho siege of L o>. 

his wife Sairyh might have appeared* the 

character of Clytcmucstm. 
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has really and truly loved. But still the institution history of 
is an exaggerated expression of the age of chivalry, pabt v. 
and seems to have originated in the very Polyandry 
which later Hinduism affects to ignore. That a cimairy. 
lover should seek to win the affections of the damsel 
whom ho loves, by a series of fond attentions and 
devoted service, is in strict accordance with the in¬ 
stincts of human nature ; but it is contrary to the 
conception of maidenly modesty, which prevails 
in all civilized communities, that a damsel should 
publicly manifest her passion for a man who has 
not previously given her undoubted proofs of Iris 
affection. This maidenly modesty is certainly to 
be found in the story of Nala and Damayantf ; but 
it bears the impress of having been introduced by 
the Hindi! bard, and the mythical details respecting 
the talking birds with golden wings seem to give 
weight to the suspicion. 

If, however, we turn to the Brahmanic age, as ittS'mth"' 1 *' 
finds expression in the codo of Manu, we find that pSo'S!'" 10 
Polyandry and the Swayamvara are alike ignored, 
and so too is the sentiment that the woman is in any 1B “ orcc: ' 
way the equal to the man. The old Vedic idea that 
religious worship should be performed by a married 
pair is indeed preserved in Manu, but without any 
observation which would imply equality. “ Women,” woii«u." or(ty 
he says, “ were created to be mothers, and men to 
be fathers ; it is therefore ordained in the Veda that 
religious rites should be performed by the husband 
together with the wife.” 2 But in every other direc- Dependence or 

o ' re males upon 

tion the entire dependence and subordination ofSSSMSwu*. 
women is indicated in the most decided language, 
as will be seen from the following texts:— 


2 Manu, ix. 
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“A girl, a young woman, or a matron must do no thing 
according to lier own pleasure, even in her own dwelling- 
place. In childhood she is dependent on her father; in 
youth on her husband ; in widowhood on her sons. If she 
lias no sons, she must be dependent upon the kinsmen of 
her deceased husband; if he left no kinsmen, she must be 
dependent upon the kinsmen of her father; if she have no 
such kinsmen, she must bo dependent upon the Raja. A 
woman must never seek to bo independent, She must 
never wish to separate herself from her father, her husband, 
or her sons; for by such a separation she exposes both her 
fathers family and her husband's family to contempt. The 
father is reprehensible who does not give his daughter in 
marriage at the proper time ; the husband is reprehensible 
who does not pay due attention to his wife; and the son is 
reprehensible who does not protect bis mother after the 
death of her lord . 3 


] Manu, v. 147—149; ix. 3, 4. Notwithstanding, however, those restrictions 
upon Hindft women, the wife is occasionally the master in the household, urnl 
exercises an influence which would bo startling oven in Europe. An amusing' illus¬ 
tration of this fact is to bo found in the biography of Ramdoolal Doy by Ilahoo 
Grish Chun dor Ghoso. Ramdoolal had purchased and stocked his warehouses with 
six hundred bags of the finest sugar. After a while the sugar market became 
favourable and he sold the whole. Meantime his wife had engaged a number of 
IMihmans to read the Mahfi. Bh Strata; and for ninety days thousands of native 
women docked to the house to hoar the sacred stories, and were entertained with 
sherbet made from tho sugar. AVlien, therefore, Ramdoolal ordered delivery of the 
six hundred bags he found that he bad only forty left. In the excitement- of the 
moment he called lus wife an angel of ill-luck; upon which she ran to her bed¬ 
chamber, and bolted the door behind her. The finale of the story may bo b st 
told in the language of the biographer: —“Let those who call the Bengalee un- 
gallant and the oppressor of the female, sex, contemplate the scene f am about to 
describe. Slowly Ramdoolal bent his steps in the direction his wife had taken. 
Finding the doors of her chamber closed, he knocked gently ; sobs alone answered 
him from within. He confessed the enormity of his crime ; ho died himself a 
coward and a fool. By a thousand endearing epithets he craved his lady’s pardon . 
mercy was accorded by heaven, and would a woman deny it ? There lie stood in 
that outer room ; the great man humbled to the dust, moaning and sobbing him¬ 
self as the moans and sobs of his wife came piercingly upon his ears. At last 
the bruised heart of his spouse softened : she cried herself to pity. Rising from 
the bed on which she had flung herself, b 1$ slowly drew hack the bolts and her hus¬ 
band entered. Throwing himself at her feet, he again and again craved for forgive¬ 
ness. Forgiveness was at last purchased by him for tho worth in gold of ono lakh 
of rupees. This little fortune (about £10,000) Ramdoolal’ s wife, at her death, left 
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his daughters is laid down very explicitly by Manu ; i» ART V. 
and indeed is felt by every Hindu in the present day gjS 
to be a religious as well as a family and social obli¬ 
gation. 

“ Every inan,” says Manu, “ should give his daughter 
in marriage to an excellent and handsome youth of the same 
caste, even though she has not attained her age; but it is 
better that a damsel, though marriageable, should stay at 
home until her death, rather than that her father should give 
her in marriage to a worthless bridegroom. A damsel 
should wait three years after she is marriageable; and then 
if her father has not given her in marriage, she may choose 
for herself a bridegroom of equal caste, and neither she nor 
her chosen husband commits any offence. A damsel who Cases when a 

y damsel may 

thus chooses her husband should not carry with her the choose herown 

. ^ husband. 

jewels which she received from her father, nor those which 
have been given to her by her mother or bret hren; and if 
she carries them away she commits theft. A man who 
thus marries a damsel after she is of full age, should not 
give a nuptial present; since her father lost his dominion 
over her by detaining her at a time when she might have 
been a mother .” * * * 4 

The duties of husbands towards their wives are Duties of lm* 
also defined with significant fulness of detail in the teJvViS uls 
Brahmanical code; and an attempt is obviously 
made to reconcile the wife to the subordinate posi¬ 
tion in which she is placed by the Hindu lawgiver. 


to her brother.” The writer of this biography is an enlightened and educated 

Hindu, and the editor of a Native newspaper in the English language ; hut his idea 
of gallantry is open to correction. A European would scarcely consider it gallantry 

on the part of a husband to purchase the forgiveness of a wifo with £10,000. 

4 Manu, ix. 83—96. This permission, which is granted to maidens of a certain 
age, to choose their own husband, must not be confounded with the Swayamvara, 
although it may ho a Brahmanical reproduction of the Vedic custom. The 
Swayamvara involved the idea of u father providing for a daughter on her arriving 
at a marriageable age, by inviting a number of young men to an entertainment 
at which sho was to choose a bridegroom. 
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u A married woin&ii/*: says Maixu, i( must be honoured 
o,nd adorned by her father^ her brethren, and her husband, 
if they would obtain abundant prosperity. Where females 
are honoured, there the deities are pleased; but where the 
females are not honoured, there all religions acts are of no 
avail. Should the women of a family, not being duly 
honoured, pronounce a curse against any house, that house 
and all. belonging to it will utterly perish, as if destroyed by 
a sacrifice for the death of an enemy. Therefore let all men 
who are desirous of wealth continually supply the women 
of their family with ornaments, apparel, and food at all 
times of festival. If a wife be not elegantly attired she 
will not exhilarate her hnsband, and unless her husband he 
pleased there will be no offspring. When a wife is gaily 
adorned her whole house is embellished, but if she he with¬ 
out ornament the whole house will he deprived'of decora¬ 
tion . 6 When g - ood women thus irradiate the Ironses of then" 
lords, they are like unto Lakshmi, the goddess of abund¬ 
ance. From the wife alone proceed offspring, good house¬ 
hold management, solicitous attention, most exquisite ca¬ 
resses, and heavenly beatitude. She who deserts not her ■ 
lord, but keeps her heart, speech, and body in subjection to 
him, shall obtain his mansion in heaven, and be called Sad- 
hwi, or good and faithful; but she who is disloyal to her 
husband, will bo born in the next life from the womb of a 
jackal, or be tormeuted with the horrible diseases which 
punish, vice .” 6 

The duties of a wife towards her husband and 
household generally are equally significant. 

“ She must always,” says Manu, “ be in a cheerful tem¬ 
per, devoting herself to the good management of the house¬ 
hold, taking great care of the household furniture, and 
keeping down all her expenses with a frugal hand. The 
husband to whom her father has given her, or to whom her 
brother has given her with the consent of her father, she must 

5 Manu, iii. 65—62. 6 Manu, h. 26-30. 
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ur while he lives, and never neglect him 
when he dies. The husband gives bliss continually to his wife 
here below, and he will give her happiness in the next world. 
He must be constantly revered as a god by a virtuous wife ; 
even though he does not observe approved usages, or is en¬ 
amoured of another woman, or is devoid of good qualities. 
No sacrifice is allowed to women apart from their husbands, 
no religious rite, no fasting; so far only as a wife honours 
her lord, so far is she exalted in heaven. A faithful wife 
who wishes to attain heaven, and dwell there with her hus¬ 
band, must never do anything unkind towards him, whether 
he be living or dead.” 

The duties of widows are equally explicit, and 
involve no idea of the horrible SatL Marin says :— 

“ When the husband is dead let his widow emaciate her 
body by living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruit; 
but let her not even pronounce tlio name of another man. Let 
her continue until death, forgiving all injuries, performing 
harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully 
practising* the incomparable rules of virtue, which have been 
followed by such women as were devoted to one husband 
alone. Many thousands of Brahmans have avoided sensu¬ 
ality from their early youth, and have, consequently, had no 
children, hut, nevertheless, when thoy have died they have 
ascended to heaven; and in like manner a virtuous wife 
ascends to heaven, though she have no child, if after the 
death of her husband she devotes herself to pious austeri¬ 
ties. But a widow, whp, from her desire to bear children, 
slights her deceased husband by marrying again, brings 
disgrace upon herself here below, and will be excluded here¬ 
after from, the seat of her lord. In no part of this code is 
a second husband allowed to a virtuous woman .” 7 

The duties of a widower are placed upon another 
footing by the Hindi! lawgiver. Manu says:— 
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7 Manu, v. 157—162. 
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(< If the wife of a twice-born man die before him* and if 
she be of his own caste, and if she has lived a virtuous life 
according to the ordinance, her body must be burned by 
her husband with fiacred fi.ro and fit implements of sacrifice; 
and when he has thus performed the funeral rites to his wife 
he may again marry and light the nuptial fire .” 8 

The system of confinement and repression, how¬ 
ever, was not always successful in subduing the ir¬ 
regular desires of such women as were unmindful of 
their duties and. obligations. 

“ Husbands,” says Manu, “ should diligently keep then- 
wives under lawful restrictions. No man, indeed, can wholly 
restrain women by lawful measures ; but a wife may bo em¬ 
ployed in the collection and expenditure of wealth, in puri¬ 
fication and female duty, in the preparation of daily food, 
and in the superintendence of household utensils. Women 
are not secure by confinement at home, even under affec¬ 
tionate and observant guardians; and those only are truly 
secure, who are guarded by their own good inclinations. 
Vicoa Of women. Six faults bring infamy upon a woman :—Drinking intoxi¬ 
cating liquors, associating with evil persons, absence from a 
husband, rambling abroad, sleeping at unseasonable times, 
and dwelling in the house of another. Such women cure 
not whether a lover be handsome or ugly, young or old; 
they think it is enough that he is a man; and through their 
passion for men, their mutable temper, their want of settled 
affection, and their perverse nature, they soon become alien¬ 
ated from their husbands .” 9 

Maintenance As regards the maintenance and conduct of a 
nwifflhcSb- wife during the absence of her husband on business 
husband.or pleasure, the following rules are laid down in the 
code of Manu:— 

“ Should a man have business abroad, he should assure 
a fitting maintenance for his' wife while ho is away ; for 


Mauu, v. 187 -109. 


y Maun, ix. 0—15. 
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a wife be virtuous she may be tempted to act amiss, histoet 


if she be distressed by want of subsistence. If the main¬ 
tenance of a wife bo thus provided for her, she should con- 
tiuuo firm in the practice of religious austerities whilst her 
husband is absent ; but if her maintenance he nob provided 
for, she should subsist by spinning and other blameless arts. 
If "tho husband live abroad on account of some sacred duty, 
she should wait for him eight years; if he is abroad on account 
of knowledge or fame, sho should wait six: years; if he is 
abroad on account of pleasure, she should wait three years .” 10 


OP 


INDIA. 
Past V. 


J he significance of these texts lic3 in the law .".Tq 


which directs the wife to await the return of her 
husband for certain periods of years, which are to 
lit longer or shorter, according to the circumstances 
which have led to the absence of her lord. This 
law would seem to imply that after a specified period 
°* separation a woman might marry again; but such \ 
a conclusion is opposed to the spirit of another law, 
which denounces tho second marriage of a woman. 

1 ho commentator Ivulluka, however, endeavours to omiana- 
removc the difficulty by adding that at the end of l! " uKu ll ‘ k:v> 
tho period of separation tho woman should rejoin 
her husband. 11 But this addition bears obvious marks 
ot" being an arbitrary interpretation ; and it seems 
more likely that there existed an okl law respecting 
the number of years during which a wife was to 
await the return of her husband ; and that Kulhika 
has simply brought this law into apparent conform¬ 
ity with the rule which denounces all second mar¬ 
riages of females. 

1 lie laws of Maim as regards divorce and the Uv ‘ 

circumstances under which a man might marry a 
second wife whilst the first is still olive, are full and 


Mann, i:t- 74—70. 


^ OL, IX. 


37 


11 Mann, ix. 76. 
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of explicit 5 and they tend to prove that whilst poly" 
gamy was an institution in Vcdie times, monogamy 
was the dominant idea in the Brahmanic period. 
Maiiu says 

" Should a wife treat her husband with aversion, ho 
should bear with her for one whole year; but after that 
period lie may deprive her of her separate property, and 
cease to treat her as his wife. She who neglects her hus~ 
band, though he be addicted to gaming, or fond of spirituous 
liquors, or diseased, must bo dcsorted for three months, and 
deprived of her ornaments and household furniture. But 
if she is averse to her husband because he is mad, or a deadly 
sinner, or without manly strength, or afflicted with such ma¬ 
ladies as are the punishment of crimes, she must neither be 
deserted, nor stripped of her property . 12 A wife may at all 
times be superseded by another wife if she drinks spirituous 
liquors, or acts immorally, or manifests hatred towards her 
husband, or is diseased, or mischievous, or wastes .her lius- 


SupnrHossion of 
n wife by n se- 


band's property. A wife who is barren may be superseded 
oom'^wife^fob- by another in the eighth year; she whose children are ail 
dead may be superseded in the tenth year ; she who brings 
forth only daughters may be superseded in the eleventh year; 
but she who speaks unkindly may be superseded without de- 
lav. A wife, however, who is afflicted with disease*, but at 
the samo time is beloved and virtuous, must never bo dis¬ 
graced, although she may be superseded by another wife 
with her own consent. If a wife, who lias been legally su¬ 
perseded, departs in wrath from the house, she must either 
be instantly confined, or she must be abandoned in the pie- 
senco of the whole family .” 13 

It will bo seen from the foregoing precepts that a 


Good wives to 
be superseded 


only with'their Hindu was justified in putting away a wile, not only 

own consent. J 1 ^ i • 


if she proved unfaithful, but also if she indulged in 
spirituous liquors, or was diseased, or barren, or only 
gave birth to daughters. ' In the three latter cases a 


12 Maim, ix. 77—79. 


>•’ Maim, ix. 80 -83. 
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wife was not to be superseded by a second 
wife without her own consent; and even then she 
was not to be divorced or put away. As regards a 
wife who was barren, or who only'gave birth to 
daughters, it will be observed that a patriarchal 
custom, originating in an age of polygamy, was 
converted into a religious obligation; and such is 
the force of religious obligation in the minds of 
many women that it will override one of the strong¬ 
est instincts of human nature. Thus it was that 
when Sana found that she bore no children, she 
took IIagar her Egyptian handmaid, and ga\ e her 
to Abram to bo bis wife ; 14 and even in the present 
day Hindu wives are to be found, who are prepared 
to see a husband take a second wife, rather than 
that he should die without becoming the father of 


history or 

INDIA. 
Part V, 


Force of the 
religious obliga¬ 
tion to beget a 
son. 


a son. 


15 


14 Genesis xvi. 

15 The following incident in the life of Bamdoolal Bey, ns described by Grish 
Gliunder Glioae, furnishes a graphic picture of a scone which not uufrequentty 
occurs in a Ilindfi household, when the first wife has grown old without giving 
birth to a son:— “A strict Hindd, filled with the orthodox horror for put, the 
hell of the Hindus, which is declared by the snstras to yawn for the childless,— 
Rnmdoohil was advised by tho Brahmous who constantly surrounded him, to 
many another wife. With hesitancy and by stealth was the marriage consum¬ 
mated—unkuown to his first wife, unsuspected even by her. But the news of such 
an important event, in the life of a husband cannot long bo kept a secret from a 
spouse. It soon travelled into tho ears of the rival, who repaired in gloomy dis¬ 
satisfaction to her brother’s house in Moolajorc. Bamdoolal dared not bring this 
second wife to his home, without softening and conciliating the first. The latter 
was at last found to bo not unreasonable; though the woman within her, the 
natural fooling of her sex, had made her at first a rebel against; her lord. She 
returned in th. best of all possible humours; returned to welcome tho bride to her 
home, to carry in her arms the rival in the affections of her husband ; the child, 
who, arrived at womanhood, gave that husband two boys and five girls as the heirs 
of his vast estate. Yet tho lives of the two wives did not run smoothly. The 
jealoiv v natural to the sex embittered existences, which had otherwise no ground for 
distraction. Outwardly the two ladies exhibited no signs of discord. The youngest 
never dared ever to raise her veil before The oldest; or to address her, except in a 
low, not direct, respectful tone of voice. But there was gall and bitterness in 
their hearts. Bamdoolal invariably took his meals in the apartments of his first 
wife, and skulked into those of his second after the former had fallen sound asleep. 
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Laws against 
adultery. 


The laws against adultery, which appear 
been in force in the Brahmanic age, are naturally 
“very severe. 

“Adultery,” says Mann, “causes a mixture of castes, 
from whence arises violation of duties, and the destruction 
of tho root of felicity. Men, therefore, who manifest 
adulterous inclinations for the wives of others, should bo 
punished by the Raja with such bodily marks as excite 
aversion, and be banished from the realm. A man who 
converses in secret with the wife of another, and has been 
previously noted for such an offence, shall pay a fine of two 
hundred and fifty panas . 16 But if a man so converses for 
some reasonable cause, and has not been previously noted 
for such an offence, ho shall pay no fine, for he has incurred 
no transgression. He who talks with tho wife of another 
man at a place of pilgrimage, or in a forest, or grove, or at 
the confluence of rivers, incurs the guilt of an adulterous 
inclination. To send her flowers or perfumes, to sport and 
jest with her, to touch her apparel and ornaments, to sit 
with her on tho same couch, are held to be adulterous acts 
on liis part. The wives of all the four castes ought to bo 

He dared not speak to tho latter in the presence of tho former; and all his children 
by his second wife were born in a separate house, which belonged to that wife’s 
relatives ; for he would not wound the feelings of his first spouse by parading before 
her eyes tho evidences of his secret lovo towards the second. It was not until the 
children grow up, and were able to Walk and to hop, that they were brought to his 
own mansion. And then, such was the caprice of a truly benevolent heart, their 
own mother was not more watchful and affectionate towards them than their step¬ 
mother, Yet this step-mother constantly laboured to estrange her husband from 
her rival by spells arid by poojuhs; and her weakness on this point was so extravn 
gant that even the lads about her, whenever they wanted money, had only to 
present her with a cocoa-nut, or other fruit curiously marked, declaring that it was 
a charm,—to extract fi om her foolish credulity whatever sums they required. Her 
rival having died before her, she anxiously inquired of the Brfilimans, if there was 
any means available for preventing the former from joining her husband in he aven 
prior to her own death/’ .Lecture on the Life of Ramdoolal Iky , the (Bengalee 
millionnaire , delivered in the Hall of the Uooykly College on the Hth March, 186S, 
hy (Irish Chunder Ghose. 

w A pana wars apparently equivalent to tho modem pice, or something less than 
a half-penny. But a pice in the timo o'f Manu may have borne a much higher 
value than it does in the present day. The penny of Anglo Saxon times was an 
important coin. 
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<^vorAn ost ©specially guarded; but the Sddra who commits History ol ? 
actual adultery with the wife of a Brahman should be put to 

death. Any man who converses with "the wife of another,- 

after he has been forbidden by her husband or father, shall 
pay a fine ; but mendicants, eulogists, Brahmans prepared 
for a sacrifice, and artisans are not prohibited from speaking 
to married women .” 17 


Should a wife actually violate the duty which she owes Punishment of 
to her husband, let the Raja condemn her to be devoured by 
dogs in a public place; and let the adulterer be burned, to muus ’ 

A Sudra who has committed 


death upon an iron bed. A Sudra _ 

adultery with a woman of a twice-born caste, who has been 
guarded by her husband at home, shall suffer death; but if 
the woman has not been guarded, he shall be mutilated and 
deprived of all his substance. A \ aisya who commits 
adultery with a guarded Brahmani woman shall be im¬ 
prisoned for a year and forfeit all his wealth; and if a 
Kshatriya commit the same crime, ho shall bo fined a 
thousand pan as, and bo shaved with impure water ; but if 
the Brahmani woman has not been guarded by her husband, 
the Vaisya shall be fined five hundred panas, and the Ksha¬ 
triya one thousand panas .” 18 

“ A Brahman who has criminal intercourse with a Punishment of 
guarded woman with her free consent shall bo fined live 
hundred panas; but if against her will, he shall be fined a 
thousand panas. When a Br&hinan commits adultery, for 
which one^ofthe other castes would bo put to death, he must 
be shaved ignominiously; for a Itaja must never slay a 
Brahman, oven though he be guilty of all possible .crimes. 

Indeed no greater crime is known on earth than that of 
slaying a Brahman: the Raja may banish him, but even 
then he must retain his property and bo sent unhurt out of 
the realm .” 19 

" Those laws,” continues Mann, “ do not relate to the Public women 


7 ' i UUIU/ »- 

■ iven of public singers ;md dancers, or of such base men as JJIdiSSSS® 


live by .the intrigues of their wives ; men who either cany 


i 7 Manu, viii. 352—300. 


i 9 Mann, viii. 373—381. 


18 Manu, viii. 374—376. 
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women, to others,'or who live concealed at home and permit 
their wives to carry on a criminal intercourse. Yet that 
man who carries cm a private intercourse with such women, 
or with servant girls kept by one master, or with female 
anchorites, shall bo compelled to pay a small fine. II a 
man has intercourse with a damsel without her consent, ho 
shall immediately suffer corporal punishment; hut if the 
damsel was willing, and belonged to his own caste, he shall 
not suffer such punishment.” “ 

It will bo unnecessary to comment upon the, tore- 
going laws which refer to the relations of the sexes, 
as they will fully speak for themselves. It may, 
however, bo observed that great stress is laid upon 
the question of whether tip pvife was guarded' or 
otherwise ; thus implying an obligation on the part 
of the husband to place his wife under certain re¬ 
strictions. Again, it will be seen that whilst the 
existence of public women was recognized by the 
code, yet men who visited them were punishable by 
a small fine. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
fine was regarded as a punishment, or simply as a 
tax; for if the former, it would seem to imply a 
higher standard of morality than that which actually 
prevailed. At the very commencement of the Bud¬ 
dhist period, and for centuries later, public? women 
were living in great splendour and luxury; whilst 
the presence of a mistress in. the same house with a 
legitimate wife, was not opposed to the moral sense 
of the general community. At the same time tins 
laxity of morals was brought so far under the 
cognizance of the common law, that a dancing girl 
could be punished by the civil authorites, if, without 

20 See Bigandet’s Life of Buddha , Wilson’s Hindu Theatre , and Halhed’s 
Gentoo Lutes . This subject, however, will be fully treated hereafter in dealing* with 
the later history of the Hindus. 
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might have made.' 1 


There 
feature 

women, which demands special notice. 


is, however, one strange and significant Female»nd.or. 
in the laws of Manu as regards public 

1 gory with public 

It will be ' vo “ ll ■ ,, • 


setm that female anchorites are placed in the same 


category with singing and dancing girls. This 1 


aw 


is so widely different from the old stern Roman rule 
as regards the chastity of Vestals, that it can only 


be regarded as a sarcasm levelled at those Buddhist s»n ipwim 
who devoted themselves to a convent life. ll " sl 


nuns 


The existence of female devotees seems to have 
been unknown to the old Brahmanical system, 


although such women are to be found in the present 
day at Benares and other sacred places. Hence it 
is easy to apprehend the full bitterness of the law of 
Manu, which classifies female anchorites with public 
women, and enacts that those who violated their 
chastity should be punished by a small fine. 

The law as regards tho conduct to be observed bv ?^' l '! IK . t of , 
a Hindu towards the wives of his several brothers few 0 ' 1 * 
is sufficiently indicated in the code by the simple 
statement, that the wife of an elder brother was to 
be considered as a mother-in-law, and the wife of a 
younger brother as a daughter-in-law. 23 Thei ’O W&S, Txnv Tor raising 

1 * . , ,• , , . , 7 up a son to 

however, ono important exception to this rule, which CWMed ljrothor - 
originated in an old Vedic custom, and is partially 
recognized by Manu. In ancient times, when women 
were regarded as property, the widow or widows of 
a (deceased husband were inherited by his brother 


or nearest male kinsman. This custom seems to 


have been continued to a comparatively recent 


21 Manu, viii. 302-3GG, 


22 Manu, ix. 57, 58. 
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period by the force of a religions obligation con¬ 
nected with the Sniddha, or feast of the dead. It 
was deemed essential that the offerings made to the 
soul after death, should be presented by a son of the 
deceased; and consequently it, was necessary that 
every man should by some process or other become 
the father of a son. Accordingly the dogma seems 
to have been generally accepted, that if a man died 
childless, bis nearest kinsman should beget a son 
upon the surviving widow, who should be regarded 
as tho son of the deceased, and should present the 
necessary offering to his shade. Mann was aware 
of this custom, which indeed has already been ex¬ 
emplified in the legend of Vvasa, who raised up 
sons to his deceased brother Yichitra-vfrya ; 23 but 
lie can scarcely be said to tolerate it. He directs 
that under any circumstances the kinsman should be 
free from all impure desire, and that after the birth 
of a son no further intercourse should bo permitted 
under pain of loss of caste. But he adds that no 
woman of a twice-born caste is authorized to become 
a mother by any one but her husband; and that the 
practice is. fit only for cattle, and is reprehended by 
he learned Brilhmans. He refers the custom itself 
to the reign of Vena, one of those mythical Rajas 
who may be referred to a very remote antiquity, 
and who are said to have governed the whole earth. 
It is also stated in Manu that Vena indulged in his 
fondness for women to such an extent as to weaken 
his intellect and cause a confusion of castes. Now 
according to such vague traditions of Raja Vena 
as have been preserved in the Malni Bhdrata and 



23 In ante, Yol, I. Part ii. chap. 1. 
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appears at some primitive period to 
have displayed great hostility to the Br&hmans. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the compilers 
of the Brahmanical code should have referred an 
evil custom to so obnoxious a Raja, and should other¬ 
wise have sought to blacken his name. 21 

This degrading custom still largely prevails 
amongst the lower orders of Hindus, but is no 
longer practised by men of the twice-born castes; 
and with its decline another custom has arisen, 
namely, that of adoption. According to Manu, a 
man without a son might appoint his married 
daughter to raise up a son to perform the necessary 
ceremonies at the Srdddha; but in this case the son 
of the daughter would ultimately be required to 
oiler two funeral cakes, namely, one to his natural 
father, and one to his maternal grandfather who had 
adopted him. A childless man might also adopt a 
son from another family; but in that case lie could 
offer no funeral cake to his natural father, but only 
to his adopted father; and he could consequently 
never claim the estate of his natural father, as that 
would devolve on the son who offered the cake. 2 ' 1 
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■ A jVlanit, ix. 59—69, Comparo Yishnu Puiana, Book i. chap. 33. 
2^ Manu, ix. 132, 142, 145—147, 162—164, 107. 
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HINDU GOVERNMENT. 

The theory of Hindu government which is set 
forth in the code of Maim, presents a marked con¬ 
trast to the patriarchal and feudal types which ap¬ 
pear in the Yedie traditions of the Malui Bh&rata 
anti Rdmdyana. The loyal attachment of kinsmen 
and retainers, and their obligations to render mili¬ 
tary service to tlieir suzerain, which characterize the 
great story of tho war of Blnirata, find no expression 
whatever in the code of Uralnnanieal law 5 ; and no 
precepts are to he discovered, which recognize in any 
way that patriotic interest in the welfare of the Raj, 
which was respectively displayed by the general 
community during ‘the gambling - match of Nala, 
and during the movement in favour of installing 
Rama as Yuvaraja. To all appearance the old Ro¬ 
man sentiment of devotion to the common weal, 
which is to be found amongst all Aryan nations, and 
which certainly appertained to the old Yedie Aryans, 
had passed away beneath the blighting influence of 
Bralimanical oppression; and the public spirit which 
had animated the body politic in the Yedie age, and 
which is essential to the permanence of states and 
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empires, seems to have been narrowed down to the 
caste, the village, or the family. The result has been 


that for ages the people of India have lmd but one 
political tie, one nationality, and one patriotism, and 
that is religion, and religion alone. Foreign rule 
may be introduced, a Raj may be annexed by a para¬ 
mount power, and a once reigning family be con¬ 
demned to obscurity or exile; but the masses have 
never exhibited a spark of that deep-seated loyalty, 
which led the old Barons of England to rally round 
the standard of King Charles, and. which stirred up 
the Highland clans to fight lustily for the Chevalier, 
and to spurn the tempting rewards that were offered 
for his capture. If, however, the religion be assailed, 
or only threatened by the temporal power, common 
superstitions and common fears seem to unite the 
people into a mysterious brotherhood, which will fight 
to the last with the high-souled daring of Crusaders, 
although it may be wanting in the stern discipline 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides. 

The political system of the .Brahmans, like their 
religious system, was based upon fear. Under the 
gloomy influence of a remorseless priesthood, the 
Raja and his people ceased to glory in the worship 
of the old Vedic deities, and were kept in a state of 
abject submission by the dread of mysterious evil, 
either in this life, or in the life hereafter. In the 
isolation of a village, or a household, an independ¬ 
ence might have been occasionally displayed ; hut 
all constitutional checks upon the conduct of a Raja 
seem to have disappeared; excepting such as were 
exercised by the Brdlunans alone. The Raja was 
regarded as a divine administrator of the law; but 
the law was to be interpreted by the Brahmans. He 
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was a despotic sovereign; but lie was restrained in 
every direction by religious obligations. He held 
tlio country by a military occupation; but be was 
controlled by Bralnnanical advisers. If, like Saul, 
be sought to throw off the yoke of the priesthood, 
another Raja would bo set up in his room ; arid ho 
might expect poison in every dish, and a dagger 
in the dress of every female in his household. 

The system of Government which finds expres¬ 
sion in the Institutes of Manu may now he consi¬ 
dered under four several heads, namely:— 

1 st, The Raja, his Court and Ministers. 

2nd, Government of the’Provinces. 

3rd, Administration of Justice. 

4th, Laws of War. 

The precepts which refer to the Raja, his Court 
and Ministers, comprise in the first instance a sketch 
of the Hindu ideal of a Raja as a divine being, fol¬ 
lowed by the obligations which bind him to reward 
the good and to punish all evil-doers. Ilis daily duties 
are there laid down ; the worship of the gods, the 
vices he is to avoid, his public appearance, his secret 
Councils, Iris noon-day meal, the precautions lie is to 
take against poison and assassination', his women, 
military reviews, reception of spies, evening meal, 
and music. The whole winds up with full directions 
as regards his Metropolis, Fort, and Palace; his Rani 
and Priests; liis Minister and officials; his Ambassador 
or Minister for Foreign Affairs ; and the distribution 
of the chief offices. The details connected with these 
several subjects may now be considered in regular 
order. 

The Hindu ideal of a Raja is in exact accordance 


Hitulii ideal of a 
Raja. 
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tiio Oriental idea of sovereignty, which still history of 
prevails amongst the people of India. 


Brahma, says Mann, •' created a Raja for the main¬ 
tenance of the law; for without a Raja the world would 
quake with fear. And Brahma formed the Raja out of the 
essence of the eight deities who guard the universe; and 
thus the Raja surpasses all mortals in glory, and should ex¬ 
orcise the attributes of the eight gods. As Indra, the god DWnoattri- 
of the firmament, sends plentiful showers during the four butc “' 
months of the rainy season; so let the Raja rain abundance 
upon his people. As Siirya, the sun-god, draws up the 
• water by his rays; so let the Raja by Iris sovereign 
power draw the legal revenue from his dominions. As 
Pavana, the god of air, moves throughout the world; so 
let the Raja pervade all places by his spies. As Yarns, the 
judge of the dead, punishes friends and foes; so let the 
Raja punish all offending subjects. As Vanina, the god of 
the waters, binds the guilty in fatal cords; so let the Raja 
keep evil-doers in rigid bonds. As Chandra, the moon-god, 
delights the world in the fulness of his glory; so let the 
Raja appear before his subjects in the splendour of his 
sovereignty. AsAgni, the god of fire, burns and consumes ; 
so lot the just wrath of the Raja destroy all evil ministers. 

As Pnthivi, the earth-goddess, supports all creatures; so let 
the Raja protect all his subjects. The Raja is a powerful 
deity in human form; and oven as a child he must not be 
treated lightly. He is the firmament, the sun, the wind, the 
judge of all men, the deep ocean, the full moon, the fire, and 
the earth. He is the perfect essence of majesty, by whoso 
power the goddess of abundance rises on her lotos, in whose 
valour dwells conquest, and in whoso wrath dwells dostruc- 
tioM,” 1 


The duty of a Raja as regards rewarding virtu- 


■ Mum,, Vi;. I — -13; h. 303-311. The goddess of abundance is Laksbmi. ‘ 
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ou.s high, and punishing evil-doers, is! thus laid d 
in the code 

“Tho Raja should reward the good and punish the 
wicked. Punishment is the perfection of justice, the true 
manager of public affairs, the dispenser of all laws, the 
governor of all, and the protector pf all. When it is inflicted 
with consideration and justice, it makes all the people happy ; 
when it is inflicted hastily and unjustly, it wholly destroys 
them. If the Uaja were not to punish the evil-doers, the 
stronger would roast the weaker like fish on a spit; the 
crow would peck at the consecrated food; the dog would 
eat up the sacred ghee ; the rich would be deprived of all 
their wealth} the twice-born would bo overcome by the 
Budra. If punishment were withdrawn,or inflictcn unjustly, 
all castes would become corrupt, all barriers would lie de¬ 
stroyed, and there would he an utter confusion among all 
people. But when punishment advances with a black 
countenance and red eyes to destroy sin, the people dwell 
undisturbed. That Raja is tho fit dispenser of justice who 
speaks the truth on all occasions,who understands the sacred 
books ; and such a Raja, if he inflicts just punishment, and 
knows the distinctions of virtue, pleasure, and wealth, will 
increase the happiness which men derive from all three. But 
punishment itself will destroy that Raja, who is crafty, vo¬ 
luptuous, and wrathful. Punishment shall overtake ins cas¬ 
tles, liis territories, and all that exist therein, and all his 
race; whilst the gods and Rising will be filled with affliction 
and return from earth' to the sky. Lot the Raja act with 
justice in his own dominions, chastise his foes with vigour, 
be honest and truthful to his friends, and lenient, to the 
Brahmans : and his fame will spread over the whole world 
like a drop of oil on the surface of water. But if he is un¬ 
just, untruthful, and unkind to the Brilhnians, his reputa¬ 
tion will be like a lump of ghee in a river .” 1 



2 Manu, vii. 13—34. 
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“ Every morning: tlie Raja should rise at early dawn, and_ l>ART v _ 

inalco his o Ida tions to the gods, and respectfully attend to ^g4 a dubies of 

Brahmans who are versed in the Yeda, and in the science of Obiatu-ma to ti»o 

morals, Prom the Brahmans he should learn to be modest ?* is ‘, 

and composed; for without humility many Rajas have 1Jrdhmans * 

perished with all their possessions. In this manner Raja 

Vena was utterly ruined, and so was the great Raja Na- 

husha. Day and night must the Raja endeavour to control Control of the 

his organs, and to shun the eighteen vices; tho ten vices ' 

of pleasure and tho eight vices of wrath, all of which 

end ;tt misery. The ten vices which are bom of pleasure Ten vtasiu.m 

are hunting, gambling, sleeping by day, censuring rivals, ° r 

excess with women, intoxication, singing, music, dancing, 

and useless travel. The eight vices which are born of Eight vices bora 

wrath are tale-bearing, violence, insidious wounding, envy, ° f " latu “ 

detraction, unjust confiscation, reviling, and open assault. 

Vice is more dreadful than death; since after death the 
vicious man sinks to the lower regions, whilst the virtuous 
man ascends to heaven.” 8 

“ Having paid due respect to the Brdhmans, the Raja r " ,, i I ' c “ p,)0 '' ir - 
should enter tho hall of his palace, and gratify his subjects 
with kind looks and words. He should then dismiss them 
all and take secret counsel with his Ministers, either by secret Councils, 
ascending a mountain, or going privately to a terrace, 
a bower, a forest, or some other lonely place whore lie can 
consult with his Ministers unobserved and without listeners; 
for that Raja whose secrets are hidden shall attain dominion 
ever the whole earth, although he may possess no treasure. 

He must exclude from his Councils all who are stupid, or dis¬ 
eased, as well as all heretics, women, and talking birds: 
since those who are disgraced are apt to betray secret coun¬ 
sel, and so are talking birds, and above all so are women.” 4 

“ A ti ' n °oi>> after the Raja has consulted with his Ministers, Noon-day ma >i. 
and taken exercise, and bathed, he should enter his private 
apartment for the purpose -of taking food. His victuals 


3 Mann, vii. 3-5 -53. 


4 Maim, vii. 145—150. 
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of should be prepared by servants who are attached k 
and are incapable of perfidy ; and when the iood has been 
tested and proved innocent, and when it: has also been con¬ 
secrated by mantras which repel poison, he may eat thereof; 
but he should always swallow such medical substances with 
his food as resist poison, and constantly wear such gems as 
are known to repel poison. The dress and ornaments of 
his females should be examined,lest some weapon should bo 
concealed in them; after which the females should render 
him humble service with fans, water, and perfumes. In like 
manner he should take diligent care when he goes out in a 
carriage or on horseback; when he sits or when he lies 
down ; when ho takes his food, and when he bathes and 
anoints himself, and puts on all his habiliments. When ho 
has' finished his noon-day meal, he may divert himself with 
his women in the recesses of his palace ; and when he has 
idled a reasonable time, lie should again think of the public 
affairs, and review his armed men with their elephants, 
horses, chariots, accoutrements, and weapons. At sunset ho 
should perform his religious duty. After this he should pro¬ 
ceed to his inner apartments, and there in private and well 
armed, lie should take the reports of his spies, of whom ho 
should take five kinds in his pay, namely:—active and art¬ 
ful young men, degraded anchorites, distressed husband- 
men, decayed merchants, and false devotees. When he has 
heard all that they have to say, ho should dismiss them. 
After this he should go to another secret chamber, and eat 
his evening meal attended by his women ; and then having 
been recreated by music, he should retire early to rest that: 
he may rise on the morrow refreshed from his slumbers/’’ 


scarcely necessary. 


Maim. 


Commentary upon the foregoing details is perhaps 
The picture which they present 
of the life of a Hindu Raja is identical with that 
which may still be found in most native courts. Su¬ 
perstition, secrecy, suspicion, idling with women, 


Mann, vi. 15 1, *216, 225, 
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siftage, and military display were and are the history or 
conditions of Oriental sovereignty. Meantime in " Part V. 
trig'ues like those which .agitated the zenana of 
Maharaja Dasaratha were doubtless as frequent in 
the past age, as they are in the courts of native 
princes of our own time. 6 

The directions laid down in the Institutes of 
Mann respecting the Metropolis, Fort, and Palace of 
the Raja, and also liis Rant, Priests, and Ministers, 
may he thus indicated :— 

“A Raja should dwell in a district where the country is City of the r->j» 

- ■ ... , . . / in a level plain 

level and open, and abounds iri grain. The Raja should there wirpumied by 

. , , ° ' mountains*. 

dwell in a capital city, having round it a desert by way of a 
fortress, or else a fortress of earth, or one of water, or one 
of trees, or one of armed men, or one of mountains. Of all 
those a fortress of mountains is to be preferred; for wild 
beasts dwell in the desert fortress, vermin in the earth fort¬ 
ress, aquatic animals in the water fortress, monkeys in the 
fortress of trees, men in the fortress of armed men, but gods 
in the fortress of mountains. The Raja should dwell within 
a Fort; for one bowman placed upon a wall is a match in The Fork 
war for a hundred enemies, and a hundred bowmen on a wall 
is in like manner a match for ten thousand enemies. The 
Fort should bo supplied with weapons, money, grain, beasts, 

.Brahmans, artificers, engines, grass, and water. In the 
centre of the Fort the Eaja should raise his Palace, which The Palace, 
should bo completely defended, brilliant with white stucco, 
and surrounded with water and trees.” 7 

<( When a Raja has prepared a Fort and Palaco lie should A uinii 
choose a Rani of the same caste as himself 1 , born of an 
exalted race, captivating the heart, adorned with every 
beauty and every virtue. He must also appoint a domestic Domestic priest 
priest or Purohita; also a performer of sacrifices, or Rit/wij ; prio8k° llhcing 
and these Brahmans may solemnize the religious rites of his 


Ante, Book iv. chap. 7. 


7 Harm, vii. GD~76. 


VOL. II. 
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ov family, as well as those which are performed with t 
sacred fires.” 8 

_ Raja should perform sacrifices accompanied with 

gifts. He should pay due respect to Brfhm.ms who have 
“““• returned from the dwellings of tlieir preceptors; for a 

present to such a Brahman is called a precious gem, which 
is deposited by Rajas with the Brdhman caste, which never 
perishos, and which neither thieves nor foes can take away. 
An oblation in the mouth of a Briihman is far bettor than 
offerings to holy fire; it never drops, it never dies, it is 
never consumed,” 9 

Mintrtett. <( The Raja must appoint seven or eight Ministers, who 

must be sworn. They should he men whoso ancestors were 
the servants of Rajas; who are versed in the bastras ; who 
are perspnally brave; who are skilled in the use of weapons, 
and who are of noble lineage. He should perpetually con¬ 
sult} with those Ministers on matters pertaining to peace 
and war ; on his army ; on his revenues; on the protection 
of his people; and on the proper expenditure of the wealth 
which he has acquired. He should ascertain the opinions of 
his Counsellors, first of each one separately, and then ot the 
whole collectively; and then ho should do that which is 
The CJVicfMims- most beneficial in public affairs. To one learned Brahman. 
man. ol)eftB r :Vh " distinguished among them all, the Raja should impart his 
momentous counsel; and to this Brahman he should intrust 
all transactions with full confidence; and when he has finally 
resolved how to act, he should commence his measures in 
conjunction with this Chid' Minister.” !h 
Officials. «A Raja must in like manner appoint other Officers, 

who should be men of integrity, well informed, steady, 
habituated to gain wealth, and tried by experience. Those 
who are bravo, skilful, well-bom, and honest he should 
employ in his mines of gold and gems, and in other similar 
works ; but those who are pusillanimous he should employ in 
the recesses of his palace.” 11 


8 Mann, vii. 77, 73. s Manu, yil 70-84. 

r> Manu, vii. fil—50. 11 Mimu, vii. 60—62. 
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•fp Raja should likewise employ an Ambassador who histoiiy op 
• sod in all the Sastrais; who understands hints, external 
signs, and actions; whose abilities are great, and who is of- 


illustrious birth. He should bo one who is gt.nerally be- <£ Ambassu “ 


loved; who is dexterous in business; who is endued with 
an excellent memory; who knows countries and times ; and 
who is handsome, brave, and eloquent. In the transaction 
of affairs, the .Ambassador should bo able to comprehend 
the plans of a foreign Raja, by the signs, hints, and acts of 
his confidential servants; and he should also bo able to dis¬ 
cover the measures which a foreign Raja desires to under¬ 
take, by studying the character and conduct of his Ministers. 
Thus when a Raja has learned from his Ambassador all tho 
designs of a foreign Raja, he may be able by vigilant care 
to guard himself against any evil/ 


“ The government of the country and regulation of the Distribution of 
treasury should be in the hands of the Raja; the admimstra- 


.g the guarded 

° ° of ilmdu sove- 


tion of justice should be in the hands of the Rajahs officer 
the forces of the realm should be directed by the Com¬ 
mander-in- Chief; and the negotiations respecting peace 
and war should be conducted by Ambassadors/* 13 
The foregoing directions respectin 
security m which a Raja should dwell, and the reisrlfcy ‘ 
Ministers and Officers by whoin he should be 
surrounded, exhibit with sufficient clearness the 
timidity, distrust, and love of deception and artifice, 
which but too often characterize Native administra¬ 
tion. The ideal of a city, a palace, and a fort, will be Illustrations 1 m 

- . ... . ... J - A - - 7 - ; be found in tho 


found strikingly illustrated in the description of the 


ami 


city of Ayodhyd, and the fort and palace of Maha¬ 
raja Dasaratha; as well as in the description of 
Lankd, and the fort and palace of Havana, which 
appear in the Eam.4yana. u The character of an 


Bhfiratu. 


lf Manu, vii. (33, 64/66, 68. 

13 Mjmu, vii. 65. Elphin,stone justly observes that the officer who is here 
styled an Ambassador bears a closer resemblance to a Alinister for foreign affairs. 
11 See ante, Part iv. chap. 1 and 20. 
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Ambassador, again, is similar to that of Sanjaya, tho 
Minister and charioteer of MaMraja Dliritar&shtra, 
who was sent on an embassy to the IVuidavas prior 
to the war of the Main! Bharata. 1 " 

The administration of the Provinces, which is 
prescribed by the compilers of the code, seems to 
have partaken largely of a military character; and 
is such as might have been expected after the con- 
cpiest and occupation of Hindustan by the Aryan 
invaders. A military force was cantoned in the 
several districts according to their extent; whilst a 
civil administration was introduced upon the basis of 
the ancient division of the country into villages or 
townships . 16 The village system appears to have 
originated in remote antiquity, and still continues 
to prevail throughout India, excepting, perhaps, in 
Bengal proper. A Hindu village, however, compre¬ 
hends something more than an English village ; and 
it will be necessary to glance at its constitution, 
before taking into consideration the administrative 
measures laid down in Manu. 

The so-called Hindu village is in fact a township, 
or district including an area of land, as well as a 
village or town, properly so called. It varies in ex¬ 
tent, hut is inhabited by a single community ; and 
is separated from all other villages bv boundaries, 
which are carefully defined and rigidly guarded. 
The village lands may be of all descriptions; culti¬ 
vated, culturable and uncultivated, pasture, and un- 
culturable waste. The lands are divided into fields 


Sco ante, Vol. I. Part ii. chap. 10. A distinction, however, roust ho laid 
down between the marks of resemblance 'which are to he found in the original 
Tedic tradition, and those which appear in tho modem Brahmariical version. 

16 Manu, vii. 114. 
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:>y boundaries, which are as well understood as those histoev of 
of the village ; and the name of each field, with its pa**.v." 
qualities, extent, and holders, are minutely entered 
in the village records. Each village thus consists of 
lands, or farms, from which the community draws * 
its subsistence ; and the assemblage of houses or huts, 
which constitute the village proper, and in which 
the community d well more or less together for the 
sake of security. 1 ’ 

These village communities are little republics, munme5fo“e”' 
each having its head-man, and its little body of vil- pubhcs- 
lags officials. But the officials themselves are con¬ 
trolled by the public opinion of the community, 
which is expressed by popular gatherings beneath 
shady trees, after the old- world fashion of our Saxon 
fore-fathers, and much in the same way that the 
elders and people of Israel assembled at the gates of 
their cities to settle disputes about heritance and lands. 

According to the current idea there ought to be twelve vuiw 
officials in every village ; but the number varies, and 
there are officers in some villages, who are not to be 
found in others. Each village has its head-man, who raeHcnd-iuan. 
transacts all business with the ruling authority; ap¬ 
portions the payment of land revenue among the vil¬ 
lagers, according to the extent of these lands and 
the nature of their tenures; lets out lands which 
have no fixed occupants ; and partitions the water 
for irrigation. He also settles disputes and appre¬ 
hends offenders. All points of public interest are, rahwo*s#em- 
however, arranged in free consultation with the vil¬ 
lagers ; and all disputes are decided with the assist¬ 
ance of arbitrators or assessors. The head-man is 


17 Elph instone’s .History of India, Book ii. chapter 2, 
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the Hindu Vil¬ 
lage system. 


assisted by an accountant arid a watchman. The 
accountant keeps the village records, manages the 
accounts, draws up deeds, and writes private letters 
when required. The watchman guards the bound¬ 
aries of the villages, and those of the fields within 
the village ; and lie likewise watches the crops, and 
acts throughout the village as a constable, public 
guide, and messenger. In addition to these there, is 
generally a Br&hman priest, who is sometimes an as¬ 
trologer, and schoolmaster; a jeweller, who is also a 
money-changer ; a smith, carpenter, barber, potter, 
and worker in leather. Sometimes, also, there is a 
tailor, washerman, physician, musician, and a poet, 
who is also a genealogist; and in the south of India 
there is generally a dancing-girl. The head-man 
and the accountant generally hold pieces of land, 
and sometimes receive allowances from government; 
but all the officials receive fees from the villagers, 
consisting either of money, or of a handful or two 
out of each measure of grain. 18 

These village communities have outlived dynas¬ 
ties, revolutions, invasions, and what appeared to be 
utter destruction. For years a village may have 
been depopulated by pillage and massacre ; but still 
when tranquil times return, and possession is again 
possible,the scattered villagers will return to their old 
homesteads. A generation may pass away, but their 
sons will return, and re-establish the village on its 
ancient site, rebuild the houses which their fathers 
occupied, and again cultivate the fields which had 
been in the hands of their families from time im¬ 
memorial. 18 


hi Elphinstono. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe’s minute, quoted by Elphhislone. See also Elpliin- 
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code of Manu does not expressly define the history of 
C onstitution of the Hindu village, as it is laid down f a1 -t v. 


in the preceding paragraphs; but there seems every Villns 7~ 8tem 
reason to believe that the village, as it existed in the t>y 

time when the code was promulgated, corresponded 
in all essentials with the village of the present day. 

The object of the lawgiver was not so much to 
define existing institutions, as to lay down laws and 
precepts; and, consequently, the data to be derived 
from the Institutes of Manu must be chiefly gathered 
from the laws respecting pastures and landmarks. 


A space for pasture,” says Manu, “ should be left roun d r.aw res 

-r i . i -i i • tlio sum 


inspecting 

•ounding 


every village. In breadth it should be three hundred cubits, pasture land, 
or three throws of a large stick. In the case of cities, or 
large towns, the surrounding pasture should be three times 
as broad. Every field bordering on the pasture land should 
be enclosed by a hedge, so high that a camel cannot look 
over it; and every gap through which a dog or a boar could 
thrust its head'should bo stopped. If the bordering fields are 
not enclosed in this manner, and cattle enter in and damage 
the rising crops, the herdsman of the cattle shall not be pun¬ 
ished. If, however, cattle in charge of a herdsman work mis¬ 
chief in a field near a highway, the herdsman must be fined a 
hundred panas ; but the owner of such a field ought to se¬ 
cure it against cattle that have no herdsman. In other fields 
the owner of cattle working mischief should be fined one 
pana and a quarter; but in all cases the value of the 
damaged grain must be paid. No fine should bo levied for 
damage done by a cow within ton days of her calving; or 
by a bull which is kept for breeding purposes ; or by cattle 
which have been consecrated to the deity.” 20 


stone’s History of India, Book ii. chapter 3, - which, must always ho regarded-as a 
high authority on Indian revenue matters. Numerous other authorities have also 
been consulted, but specific references arc unnecessary. 

Manu, vni, 237—242. 
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A,s regards boundaries and landmarks, the fa 
ing, directions are laid down iu the code:— 

“ In cases of dispute between two villages, or two land¬ 
holders, respecting a boundary, the Raja, or Ms Judge, 
should investigate the matter in the month of Jayaishtha 
[about October], when the landmarks can bo seen more dis¬ 
tinctly than at other times. Some landmarks should be 
concealed under-ground, such as large pieces of stone, bones, 
tails of cows, bran, ashes, potsherds, bricks, tiles, charcoal, 
pebbles, sand, and other, such substances, which are not 
corroded by the earth,. Trees should also be planted along 
the boundary, with clustering shrubs and creepers. Lakes*, 
wells, pools, and streams, should also be made on the com¬ 
mon limits; and temples dedicated to the gods should also 
Investigation of be built there. By these marks, or by the course of a 
BpeVjtiiiigiSid- stream, or by long-continued • possession, the Judge may 
ascertain the limit between the lands of two parties in liti¬ 
gation; but should there be still a doubt, be must have re¬ 
course to the declarations of witnesses. These witnesses 
should be examined in the presence of all the townsmen or 
villagers, or of both of the contending parties. They should 
put earth on their heads, and wear rod mantles, and chap¬ 
lets of red flowers; and they should be sworn by the reward 
of all their several good actions to give correct evidence 
concerning the boundaries; and their evidence should be 
recorded in writing, together with all their names. Those 
who give true evidence are absolved from all their sins; but 
such as give unjust evidence shall he fined two hundred 
panas. If no witnesses are forthcoming, four men who dwell 
on the four sides of the two villages should be called upon 
in the presence of the Raja to make a decision concerning 
the boundary. If there be no such neighbours dwelling on 
the sides of the two villages, nor any men whose ancestors 
had lived there since the villages were built, nor other in¬ 
habitants who could give evidence respecting the boundaries, 
the Judge must examine those who dwell in the jungle, such 
as hunters, fowlers, herdsmen, fishers, diggers for roots, 
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kfcchers, and gleaners, and fix the boundary between itjstohy of 


two 


according to their evidence. As regards 


INDIA. 
Paht V. 


the bounds of arable 'fields, .wells, pools, gardens, and houses, 
tile testimony of the nearest neigh boars on every side must 
be regarded as the best means of decision. Should they 
say anything untrue, each of them must be made to pay five 
hundred panas. If the boundary cannot be ascertained, the 
Raja should consult the future benefit of both parties, and 
make a boundary line between their lands .” 21 

The scheme laid down by the code of Mann qoy©mm<m*of 

J vi Hagen a.v laid 

for the government of villages may be thus indi- d0 ' vn hy M,mu * 
nated:— 

a A Raja should appoint a lord of one village, a lord of 
ten villages, a lord of twenty villages, a, lord of a hundred 
villages, and a lord of a thousand villages. The lord of ono 
~ village should report any robberies, tumults, or other evils 
which may arise within his district, to the lord of ten 
villages. In like manner the lord of ten villages should 
report to the lord of twenty ; the lord of twenty to the lord 
of a hundred; and the lord of a hundred to the lord of a 
thousand .” 23 


Of all these officers, the head-man. or lord of a Tho head-man, 

' or lord of one 

village, seems to be the only ono who has retained villa »°* 
his office intact to the present day; with this dif¬ 
ference, however, that whereas in the time of the 
code the post was apparently in the gift of the Raja, 
it is now generally hereditary in a particular family. 

The division known as a Purguntiah appears to Thermal, mb, 

1 _ , ■ Ai comprising a 

correspond to the hundred villages; but the officers vil * 
employed in it are only known by their continuing 
to enjoy the hereditary lands or fees; or at the most 
by their being depositaries of the registers and 


21 Manu, viii. 245. 285. 


2-2 Mann, vil 115—117, 
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records connected with the purgunnah. 
divisions may also be faintly traced, but too occupa¬ 
tions of the respective officers appear to have alto¬ 
gether passed away.* 8 

The emoluments of the several provincial, officers 
are clearly specified in the code. The head of a 
village was to receive as his daily perquisite, the 
fees of food, drink, fuel, and other articles, which 
according to the law ought to be presented by the 
villagers to the Raja, The fees from every village 
being thus appropriated by its respective head-man, 
a .separate provision had to be made for the lords 
of many villages. The lord of ten villages was to 
receive the produce of two ploughed lands; the lord 
of twenty villages was to receive the produce of ten 
ploughed lands; but why tho one should receive 
five times as much as the other is somewhat unin¬ 
telligible. The lord of a hundred villages was to 
receive the ontiro produce of one village; and the 
lord of a thousand villages was to receive the pro¬ 
duce of one large town.* 4 

Besides these lords of villages, or districts, a 
Governor was to be appointed in every city or 


23 El [ill ins tone’s History of Indict . The head-man of a village is called Patel 
in tho I>ckhaiij and in the centre and west of Hindustan; Man del in Bengal; 
and Mokaddam. in many other places, especially where there are, or have lately 
been, hereditary village landholders. The accountant, is called Patwari in Hindu - 
Btan; Kuikarni and Kamam in the Bekhan and south of India; and Tallnti in 
Guzerat. Tho watchman is called Pashan, Gorayet, Pcik, Douraha, * to., in Ilindh- 
tan; Mhar in the Bekhan; Tillari in the south of India; Paggi in Guzorat. 
The lord of ten or twenty villages was called NT&ikwari, Tarref, etc. The lord of 
a hundred villages, or Purgunnah, is called Desmuk or Pesai in the Bekhan, and 
iii> registrar is called Bespandi; in the north of India they are called Choudris 
and Canongos. Tho lords of a thoiisancj villages were called SirdOsmuksi in the 
Bekhan, and their provinces are called Sirkars. Their hereditary registrars are 
still to bo found under the name of Sir Despandis. See Elph ins tone’s Appendix. 

21 Manu,vii, 118, 119. 


The other 
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high 

the 


rank and authority, for the history of 
provincial administration, and 


al, with 
supervision of 
especially to watch the proceedings of the lords and 
villages. This supervision appears to have been very 
necessary. According to the code, the servants of 
the Raja who were appointed to guard the villages, 
were generally knaves, who seized what belonged to 


other men; and it 


was suggested 


that the Raj: 


should confiscate the property of such knaves, and 
banish them from the realm. 26 

The system of taxation is so clearly indicated 

. * / ^ J atiou m return 

in t he code, that it would appear to have been for i |0lcction ' 
universally understood and recognized by the entire 
community. The principle is laid down in the first 
instance, that the taxes should be so adjusted that 
whilst merchants and others should gain a fair 
profit, tire Raja should receive a just compensation 
for the protection which he afforded to the whole 
community. Accordingly, in levying a tax upon Tax upon 
trades, the Raja was to consider not only the prime 
cost of the goods and the prices at which they are 
sold, but also the cost of conveyance and (ravelling, 
the expense of subsistence, the outlay necessary for 
insuring the security of goods, and the net profits 
which remained after all these charges had been 
defrayed. In this manner the Raja was to draw an 
annual revenue from his dominions by little and 
little; just as the leech, the boo, and the sucking- 
calf take in their natural food. Here a new idea is 
expressed, which is unknown to modern taxation. 

The assessment was made not on the incomes of the Assessment cm 
people; but on what might be regarded as their 


35 Marm, vii. 121—121. 
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savings. Thus the Raja was to take one- 
fiftieth of all the cattle, gems, - and gold and silver, 
which his subjects added every year to their capital 
stock; a law which not only furnished a conveni¬ 
ent pretext for oppression and confiscation, but 
probably originated those habits of hoar-ding wealth 
in concealment, which have characterized the people 
for ages, but which are now fast disappearing from 
all parts of the country under British rule. As 
regards land revenue, the Raja was to take one- 
sixth, one-eighth, or one-twelfth of the grain pro¬ 
duce, according to the difference of soil. He was 
also to take one-sixth of the clear annual increase of 
trees, flesh-meat, honey, ghee, perfumes, medicinal 
substances, liquids, flowers, roots, fruit, gathered 
leavos, potherbs, grass, earthen pots, articles made 
of leather and cane, and all things made of stone. 
The meaner inhabitants of the Raj, who lived by 
petty traffic, were only to be required to pay a mere 
trifle to the Raja as an annual tax; whilst those who 
supported themselves by labour, such as low handi¬ 
craftsmen, artificers, and others, were required to 
give one day’s labour every month to the Raja. 
But even though the Raja might be dying of want, 
he was never to receive any tax from a Brtihman 
who was learned in the Veda. 36 

But whilst the right of the Raja to levy taxes 
is duly maintained, the corresponding duty of pro¬ 
tection on his part- is asserted with a persistency 
which seems to intimate that it was frequently 
neglected. 

“ The Baja/’ says Manu, “ who takes a sixth part of the 


Maim, vii. 127—138 
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her with, the market duties and tolls, and the 
presents for his' household, and the fines for pS? v. 

offenders, and yet fails to protect his subjects, the same will —- 

tail after death into a region of horror. By protecting his 
people a Raja obtains a sixth part of all their religious 
merits; but by failing to protect them he will bo visited by 
a sixth part of all their iniquities .” 27 

The administration of justice, which finds ex- std, Adminis- 
pression in the code of Manu, seems to be little j ustiue - 
more than a BralmiamVing of the old patriarchal 
system, in which the Raja dispensed justice accord¬ 
ing to his own rude and primitive notions of right 
and wrong. A scheme is laid down by which the 
.Raja may administer justice, or employ a deputy 
who is a Briihman; but in the former case he is 
to be guided by the interpretations of the Brah¬ 
mans. The laws themselves refer to trust property, 
property which lias no owner, lost property, treasure 
trove, and stolen goods • also to debts, money lend¬ 
ing, sureties, deposits, false testimony, oaths, and 
ordeals ; and finally, to damage to cattle, neglect of 
lands, and inheritance in the case of undivided and 
divided fa'fiulies. These may now be indicated in 
due order. 

The administration of justice by a Raja, assisted umhnmnums 

i * f i . , .. . . . J J 7 of fche old pan l* 

by lira limans, is thus laid down m the code: — archat system. 

“A. Raja,” says Manu, “should enter his Court of 
Justico with a grave and composed demeanour, and bo 
accompanied by Brahmans and Counsellors capable of advis¬ 
ing him. There he should take his seat in suitable attire, 
with his mind attentively fixed, and should decide cases 
according to the law. Should he desire it, a Brahman who 




c 


27 Manu, yin, 302 — 311. 
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Court of Brah¬ 
ma with four 
i’licos. 


Conduct of the 
Pviija or Chief 
J U<%0. 


ky of is not a sacrificial priest, may interpret the law to him ; but 


if a Baja looks stupidly on whilst cases are being decided 
by a Sri dr a, his Raj will be troubled like a cow who is 
"sinking in deep mire- When the Raja cannot preside in 
person, ho should appoint a Brahman of eminent learning 
to bo Chief Judge, accompanied by three IMhrnnns to sit 
a3 Assessors; and this assembly is called the Court of 
Brahma with four faces .” 38 

“The Raja, or the Chief Judge appointed by the Raja, 
should commence proceedings by doing reverence to the 
deities who guard the world, and then enter on the trial of 
causes. He should understand what is expedient or in¬ 
expedient, but he should consider only what is law or not 
la\y; and in this spirit he should examine all disputes be¬ 
tween parties in the order of their several castes. He 
should see through the thoughts of men by their voice, 
colour, countenance, limbs, eyes, and action ; for the in¬ 
ternal workings of the mind are to be discovered from the 
limbs, the look, the motion of the body, the gesticulation, 
the speech, and the changes of the eye and -facie.”“ p 


i 4 itws respecting Tlio more important precepts of Mann as regards 

propel property are as follows:— 

Trusts. “ Property should be held in trust by the Raja, when 

it belongs to a BrahmacMri or an infant, until the Brah- 
maehdri has ceased his studentship, or until the infant 
has attained his sixteenth year. In like manner, property 
must he held in trust by the Raja when it belongs to a 
barren woman, or to a woman without sons, or to women 
without kindred, or to women whose husbands are in 
distant places, or to widows who are true to their lords, 
or to women who are afflicted with sickness. Such kins¬ 
men as appropriate the property of women who are yet 
living should be punished by a just Raja with the severity 
due to thieves .” 30 

Property with- “ Property for which no owner appears may be detained 

out owners. ___ ■, ___ 1 ■: 


Mann, viii. 1—11; 20-22. 


30 Mann, viii. 27—29. 


20 Manu, viii. 23—20. 
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aja for three years; if the Owner appear within history of 
liime ho may take his property, but otherwise .it may 

be confiscated by the Raja. The Raja may take a sixth, or- 

a tenth, or a twelfth of the property which has been so 
detained by him /' 31 

“ Property which has been lost by one man and found Lost property, 
by another should be secured by the Raja, who should com¬ 
mit it to the care of trustworthy men. If any should be 
convicted of stealing such property, the Raja should con¬ 
demn the thief to be trampled upon by an elephant. If the 
right owner should claim the property, the Raja may restore 
it to him, after deducting a sixth or a twelfth part. But if 
a man set up a false claim, he may be fined either an eighth 
of his own property, or else a proportion of the value of the 
goods which he has falsely claimed .” 32 

“A learned Brahman who finds a hidden treasure may Treasure trove, 
take it without any deduction being made to the Raja, for 
he is lord of all. But if the treasure be discovered by the 
Raja, he may lay up half in his treasury, and give the other 
half to the Brdhmams. The Raja is entitled to the half of 
all treasure trove and precious minerals, in return for the 
general protection which he 'affords, and because he is the 
lord paramount of all the soil ,” 33 

“ All property seized by robbers must be restored by stolon property, 
the Raja to the rightful owners, whatever may bo their 
caste; for a Raja who keeps the stolen goods for himself 
incurs the guilt of a robber .” 34 

The foregoing laws thus seem to refer to a period 
when the administration was more patriarchal in its kw * 
character than it became in later years. The Raja 
appears as the guardian of all infants and u nprotect¬ 
ed women, and to hold their property in trust. He 
also detained all unclaimed property, and it is re¬ 
markable that any one stealing such property was to 


:1 Manu, via. 30—33. 
33 Manu, viii, 37—39, 


32 Maim, viii; 34—3G 
31 Maim, viii. 40. 
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be trampled to death by an elephant; the severity 
of the sentence being probably caused by the 
frequency of the crime, 35 The privileges of Brah¬ 
mans as regards treasure trove have already been 
treated elsewhere* 

The laws as regards debts, money-lending, sure¬ 
ties, and deposits, are as follows:— 

“ When a creditor sues a debtor before the Raja, the 
debtor should be required by the Raja to pay whatever is 
proved to be true, together with a small fine. Should a 
defendant deny the debt, then the plaintiff^oust call a wit¬ 
ness who was present when the loan was made, or produce 
other evidence. When a defendant admits a debt he must 
pay a fine of five per cent ,; but if he denies the debt, and 
it be afterwards proved against him, he must pay a fine of 
ton per cent 38 

“ A. money-lender may take an eightieth part of a hun¬ 
dred, or one and a quarter per cent., as interest per month 
for the money lent, provided ho has n pledge. But if the 
money-lender has no pledge he may take two per cent, as a 
month's interest. He may also take interest per month 
according to the caste of the borrower ; that is, two per 
cent, from the Br&hman, three per cent, from a Kshatriya, 
four per cent, from a Vaisya, and five per cent, from a Siidra. 
Stipulated interest beyond the legal rate is invalid, and is 
called usury/' 37 

“ A lender of interest on safe carriage, who has agreed 
on the place and time, shall nob receive such interest, if the 
goods are not carried to the place, or within the time. The 
amount of interest should be settled by men well acquainted 
with sea voyages and journeys by land." 38 


35 A sepov convicted of conspiracy was subjected by the Gnicowar of Baroda 
to this demoralizing punishment as late ns 1866 ; but since then, at the instiga¬ 
tion of the paramount power, (lie punishment of elephant trampling has been 
abolished by the Guieowar. 

38 Mann, viii. -17—<39. 37 Manu, viii. 152. 38 Mami, viii. 156,157. 
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—- 1 man w ^° becomes surety for t lie appearance of a history op 

debtor, and does not produce him, shall be liable for the 
debt; but the son of such a surety shall not bo liable; nor —- 
shall a son be liable for money which his father has idly Sureties - 
pi omised to musicians and actresses, or lost at play, or owes 
lor spirituous liquors, or for the balance of a fine or toll. If, 
however, the father shall have been surety for the payment 
01 the money, and not for the mere appearance of the debtor, 
then his heirs may be compelled to discharge the debt! 

Again, if a debtor borrows money and expends it for the use 
el his family, and afterwards dies, the money must bo paid 
oy that family, whether it be divided or undivided, out of 
the estate.’'’ 35 

“ If a defendant refuses to restore a deposit, and there Dwiu. 
are no witnesses, the judge should employ artful spies to 
deposit gold with the same man; then if the defendant re¬ 
store the deposit given to him by the spies, there is nothing 
against him ; but if he refuse to restore it, he shall bo com¬ 
pelled to pay the value of both deposits .” 10 


. The foregoing details call for very brief observ- ^ 

ntions. I hose which refer to debts and interest are lndia> 
perfectly simple; and the interest chargeable per 
month is quite in accordance with modern custom, 
although it may appear exorbitant in European 
eyes. rm 1 * * ' 


The law which relates to the lender of 111- Sea voynrm.s of 

the Hindus 
I by fchf; 


terest on the safe carriage of goods despatched bv r’5i. 

j ^ .q_ , . t ' j iawof JJutloinry. 


land or sea, seems to approximate as regards sea 
\oyages to the English law of bottomry; in which 
the owner of the ship borrows money on the security 
ol his ship, and is not called upon to repay the ad¬ 
vance unless the vessel returns in safety. The text 
is valuable as it indicates that sea voyages are not 
unknown to the Hindifa in the time°of Mario • 


80 Mimu, viii. 158-100, 160. 

VOL. IX, 39 


40 Manu, viii. 182—184. 
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Oatiifi, 


Ordeals. 


although later Pundits have declared that voyages 
by sea were only permissible in the yugas which 
preceded the age of Kali. The law as regards 
sureties was invested with a moral significance in 
connection with musicians and actresses, gaining 
and drinking, which is eminently Brabmanical; but 
its efficacy in restraining men from such amusements 
may well be doubted. The law as regards deposits 
betrays that talent for artifice which still character¬ 
izes the Hindu. 

The laws respecting false testimony, oaths, and 
ordeals, are as follows :— 

“ A witness wlio knowingly says anything different from 
that which he had seen or heard, will fall headlong alter 
death into a region of horror, and he debarred from heaven. 
In some cases, however, the witness who gives false evi¬ 
dence from a pious motive, shall not lose a seat in heaven ; 
such evidence is called by wise men the speech ot the gods. 
Whenever the death of a man, whether a Brahman, Ksha- 
triya, Vaisya, or Sitdra, would ho occasioned by trim evi¬ 
dence, falsehood may bo spoken, and is even preferable to 
truth. Such witnesses must offer cakes and milk as obla¬ 
tions to the goddess Saraswati; and thus they will fully ex¬ 
piate the venial sin of benevolent falsehood . 1 ' 11 

<f No man should take an oath in vain on a triflihg oc< a 
810X1, or he will be punished both in this life and in the next; 
but it is not a deadly sin to take a light oath to women at a 
time of dalliance, or on a proposal of marriage, or in the 
case of grass or fruit eaten by a cow, or of wood taken for a 
sacrifice, or of a .promise made for the preservation of a 
Brahman. 

The want of veracity displayed in the foregoing 
laws unfortunately continues to be a characteristic of 




« Mami, via. 75, 103-105, « Mami,mi. 

. 11 

I, 112. 
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idiis; and may possibly have originated the history or 
trial by ordeal, which is applied by the code to wit P.VT?,T V. 

nesses alone. Manu says :— . 

a Sometimes a witness may be required to hold fire, or 
to dive under water, or to touch the heads of his children 
and wife; and if the tire does not burn him, or if the water 
does not speedily force him to the surface, or if he does not 
speedily meet with misfortune, his testimony must be held 
to foe true .” 43 

The law respecting damages to cattle is chiefly i^torai iaw u>- 

. c ° J 3jmc.tm« damage 

remarkable for its pastoral simplicity. Manu says :— tooatUa 

“If any damage or hurt as regards cattle takes place in 
the day-time, the blame falls .on the herdsman ; bitt if it 
tabes place in. the night-time, the blame falls on the owner, 
if the cattle ho kept in his own house. The wages of herds¬ 
men are paid in milk, and they may with the assent of the 
master m ilk the best cow out of ten; the wages, however, 
may be paid in a different mode. If a beast has strayed, 
through want of care on the part of the herdsman, and has 
boon destroyed by reptiles, or killed by dogs, or has died 
by falling into a pit, the herdsman should make good the 
loss; but he should not he required to do so if the beast 
has been carried off' by robbers, and if, after proclamation 
arid pursuit, ho gives notice to his master. When cattle 
die, the herdsman should carry their ears, hides, tails, and 
other portions to his master, and also point out their limbs. 

When a flock of sheep or goats is attacked by wolves, and 
the herdsman does not go out to repel the attack, he shall 
mako good every sheep or goat that is slain; bub if, whilst 
they are grazing together near a wood, a wolf suddenly 
springs out, and kills one, the herdsman shall not he re¬ 
sponsible.” “ 

The law respecting neglect of land is of real sio-- oriw i 

c - 0 to by cultivators. , 


43 Manu, viii, 114, 115. 


41 Manu, viii. 1230—2.36. 






SiwiYor nifrcance. The question of whether land, in India 
was originally the.property of the sovereign or the 


cultivator, has long been a subject of controversy. It 
has been ruled that the Raja was not the actual 
owner of the soil, but only the owner of a share of 
the crop. According, however, to Manu, the culti¬ 
vator is not only bound to pay the established share 
of the crop to the Raja, but is under an obligation to 
keep the land in good cultivation, so that the Raja 
should he no loser by any negligence. Manu says:— 

“ If land bo injured by the fault or neglect of the fanner, 
ho shall be called upon to pay ten times as much as the 
Raja’s share of the crop j but if the injury has been caused 
by the fault of his servants without his knowledge, he shall 
only be called upon to pay live times the ltaja’s share .” 45 

The question of land tenures in India can, how¬ 
ever, only be decided in dealing with the later 
periods of Hindu history. 

uiKtiyuuxi #n« The law as regards undivided and divided 
dmueufamilies. f am ;|j eg involves a change in tho national usage 

which is of some significance. Manu says 

“ After the death of the father and mother, the brothers 
may assemble and divide among themselves the paternal 
estate ; but they have no power over it while their parents 
live [unless the father choose to distribute it]. The elder 
brother may take entire possession of the patrimony; and 
the others may live under him, as they lived under their 
father [unless they choose to be separated ].” 16 

Here it should be remarked that the passages 
within brackets are not to be found in the original 
texts, but are the glosses of ivulhika, tho comment- 


14 Manu, viii. 213. 


43 Manu, ix. 104, 10-5. 
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t°T. The inference therefore seems to follow that history or 
in ancient times the general custom was for families pa£y. 
to live 'undivided; but that as society progressed, ■ 

the practice ot dividing the family property among 
the several members came gradually into vogue. A 
very large proportion of Hindu families are still un¬ 
divided.. 


Criminal law amongst the Hindiis presents but criminal i».w. 


few points of significance. Those relating to 


breaches of caste, and injury to wornen, have already 
been treated in foregoing chapters. 47 The laws re- sovorepumfeh- 
spectmg theft are, however, worthy of special notice anddieato - 
from their extreme severity. Maim says:—• 


u Burglars who break a wall or partition, and commit 
theft in the night, should have tlieir hands lopped off, and 
ho impaled over a sharp stake. Cutpurses should bo de¬ 
prived of two fingers for a first offence \ of a hand and foot 
for a second; and suffer death for a third. Those who 
furnish a thief with fire, food, arms, or apartments, or who 
receive a thing stolen, should receive the same punishment 
as the thief the seller of bad grain for good, and the de¬ 
stroyer of landmarks, should suffer such corporal punish¬ 
ment as will disfigure them.. But the worst of all cheats is 
a goldsmith; and if such a man commits fraud , the Raja 
should order him to be cut to pieces with razors .” 48 


The laws of war, as laid down in the code of^^wsof 
.vlanu, present the same strange intermingling of 
conflicting ideas, which have already been referred 
to the opposition between the Kshatriya and the 
Brahman, between the Vedie period and the Brah- 
manie period. Moreover, they exhibit that two-fold 
opposition, which has already been noticed as exist¬ 
ing in each period; namely - 


47 S to ante, chaps, x. and xii. 4 * Manu, lx. 276—278, 291, 292. 
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First, the opposition which existed in the Yedie 
age between a warlike community and a peaceful 
•community, tlio worshippers of Indva and the wor¬ 
shippers of the Maruts. 

Secondly, the opposition which prevailed in the 
Brahmanic period between tho soldier and the 
priest, the Kshatriya and the Brahman. 

Each of these four elements, may be traced in 
the laws respecting war ; but tlie reference of each 
element to one of the four communities in question 
is only apparent and probable, and cannot lie 
proved. Thus it is easy to refer all precepts im¬ 
plying praise of valour and contempt of cowardice 
to a warlike community ; but it is difficult to classify 
such sentiments into Yedie and Brabmanio ; although 
Brahmanic precepts may be occasionally detected 
by their association with the dogma of merits and 
demerits which especially belongs to tho Brahmanic 
age. So, in like manner, the references to the value 
of alliances and diplomacy, and the benevolent 
laws respecting quarter and fair fighting, may be re¬ 
ferred to a peaceful community of priests; but it is 
difficult to say decisively whether they originated in 
Yedie times or in Brahmanic times; although, as 
already seen in the war of the Main! BInvrata, such 
precepts were but little regarded by the Ksliatriyas 
of the Yedie period. 

The laws of war laid down in the code of Manu 
may now be treated under four several heads, of 
duties of Rajas in defensive warfare, duties of Rajas 
in offensive warfare, rules as regards quarter and 
fair fighting, and treatment of a conquered country. 
These may now be considered in order. 
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llio duty of a Raja when placed upon the do iiistouy of 
fensite was very simple, Manu says i 4 ux V. 

Duties of a Raja 

“ Whenever a Raja is threatened by an enemy of equal ^JfS aiv0 
or superior force, he must never turn his face from battle, 
nor forget tlio duties of the Kshatriya caste to which he 
belongs, namely, to accept ©very challenge, to protect the 
genera,), community, and to honour the Br&httiaiig. Kvery 
Raja who fights briskly to the last will ascend to heaven 
immediately after death,” tJ> “ The soldier who turns Iris back 
to the enemy out of fear, and happens to be slain by his foes, 
shall take upon his own soul, all the sins of Iiis Commander, 
and shall give to his Commander all the merits of his own 
virtuous acts .” 50 

Here tlio incoiigmity of Bralmmnic and Vedie Mferuity or 

° J . Bnihmamcaml 

ideas seems abundantly manifest. The Brahnuinie Vl ‘ dlcito - 
dogma of merits and demerits, has been superad led 
to the old Kshatriya notion, which finds even fuller 
expression in the Scandinavian belief, that the soul 
of the valiant soldier who fell in battle would ascend 
to the heaven of Odin, whilst, the coward, or man 
who died a natural death, descended to the hell of 
Nifiheim. The duties of a Raja after the coin* Duties during 

. actual opora* 

moLicement of the war are 01 a somewhat hesitating tiona \ 
character. 

When a Raja,” says Manu, “ perceives that his sub¬ 
jects arc firm in their allegiance, and feels that ho is power¬ 
ful against the enemy, he should stand on the defensive. 

When a Raja knows that his own troops are in good spirits Advance ami 
and well supplied, and that liis enemy is disheartened and 
ill provided, he should eagerly march against him. On the 
other hand, when a Raja is expecting reinforcements, and 

^Munn, vii. 87—80. « Manu, vii. 87-81). 
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suffering but little injury meanwhile, lie should temporize. 
When he finds himself weak in troops and beasts of burden, 
he should remain quietly in camp, and endeavour to make 
terms. When ho perceives that his enemy is in every way 
stronger than himself, lie .should detach a portion of Ins 
army to amuse the foe, and meantime secure his own safety 
in some inaccessible locality. When he finds himself open 
to attack on ail sides, he should seek the protection of a just 
and .ppworfu. Raja, and propitiate him with all the honours 
which should be paid to a father. But should a Raja find 
that the alliance is a source of evil, he should wage war 
alone. In a word, a Raja should so conduct his affairs, that 
neither an ally, nor a neutral, nor an enemy should ever 
gain an advantage over him ; and this is the sum of politi¬ 
cal wisdom /” 31 


ThU it4 of a Raja The duty of a Ram in offensive warfare is of s 

iu oflonyivo war . ./ *-> 

r>w. decided character. 


Invafling an 
( nemy’h terri¬ 
tory. 

The march. 


Secret frioricU 
m e,.I emissaries. 


Titties. 


Blockades, 


“ When a Raja,” says Maim., u invades the territory of an 
enemy, he should advance towards the enemy's metropolis. 
Ho • 'should commence his march either in the spring or in 
the autumn, so that he may find either the vernal or the 
autumnal crops on the ground; but if he has a clear 
prospect of victory, or if his enemy is weakened by dis¬ 
asters, ho may commence his march at any season. Ho 
must always, however, be upon his guard against secret 
friends who are in tho service of a hostile Raja; and against 
all those who bring messages from the enemy's camp. On 
a plain ho should fight with chariots and cavalry; in a 
region where there is water, he should fight on boats and 
elephants; in a woody country ho should fight with bows 
and arrows ; and where the ground is clear lie should fight 
with swords and targets, and other weapons adapted to 
those quarters. In blockading an enemy, a Raja should sit 
encamped, and lay waste the surrounding country ; spoiling 
the grass, wells, fuel, and trenches of tho enemy, and harass- 


61 Mnna, vii. 94, 9-5. 
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jht and day. A Raja should. secretly gain over history ov 


alt such loading men from tho side of his enemy as can be 
brought in with safety. He should keep himself thoroughly 
informed of all that his enemies arc doing; and then when, 
a fortunate moment is offered, by heaven, he should give 
battle -without hesitation. At the same time, however, ho 
should be more desirous of reducing his enemy by negotia¬ 
tion, or by suitable bribes, or by creating dissension, than 
by risking all upon a battle /’ 52 


INDIA. 
Vaxld V. 


Tho rules as regard fair fighting and quarter are Riii«*ofa.v 
identical with those which aro laid down in the < i uai ' tt ' r - 


Mali a Bharata. 63 Mann says 


“ Men should not fight with concealed weapons. 


no? Prohibited wea- 

witharrows mischievously barbed,nor with poisoned arrows, VU ' 
nor with darts blazing with fire. 


the following individuals, 


a horseman, or a 

soldier in a chariot, should not fight a man who is on foot. 
Quarter should be given to 

namelyone who sues for life with joined hand; o$o (nxumr. 
whose hair is loose and obstructs his sight; one who is 
sitting* down fatigued; ono who surrenders himself a 
prisoner; one who is asleep ; one who has lost his coat of 
mail; one who is disarmed; one who is only looking on, or 
fighting another man; one who is grievously wounded, or 
terrified, and one who is running away/'** 


country. 


Th© course to be followed by a Raja after a con- Policy to bo 

. , , , '\ii pursued in a 

quest is worthy ot notice, as it may possibly throw 
light upon the policy by which the Aryan con¬ 
querors established their empire over Hindustan. 

Ma nu says:— 


“ When a Raja has conquered a country, he should 
respect the deities which are worshipped in that country, ns 
well as tho virtuous priests of those deities. He should also 


5 * Marm. vii, 181—199. 5:i See ante, Vol. I. Part ii. chap. 11. 

51 Manu, vii. 90— OS. 
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distribute largesses, and reassure the people by loud pro¬ 
clamation. Ho should respect tlie laws of the country, and 
place it under a Prince of the royal race, and gratify him 
with presents of jewels. Or ho may form an alliance with 
the Raja whom ho has conquered, and act in unison with 
him. He should also pay due attention to any Raja who has 
supported his cause, and to any Raja who has been hostile 
to his ally ; so that both from an. ally and an enemy he may 
secure the fruit of his expedition. By securing a firm ally 
a Raja obtains greater strength than by gaining wealth and 
territory.'” 

These precepts are curious, inasmuch as they ex¬ 
hibit the Oriental custom of conciliating a people and 
consolidating a conquest. No change of rulers was 
carried out, and no change of laws; and an alliance 
was merely formed for the purpose, of increasing the 
military strength of the conqueror, without any 
reference whatever to the moral or material welfare 
of the people. The utter failure of this policy to 
maintain order and law, and to provide for the 
defence of the country at large, will form hereafter 
one of the most important political lessons, winch 
are to he gathered from the history of India under 
native rule. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


H1ST0KICAL RESUME. 

The two earliest ages in Hindi! history, namely, history or 
the Vedic and Bralnnanic periods, have now been 
investigated; and the results have been classified of 
into chapters, and reduced to an available form. ESShii. 
But still the labour of the historian is incomplete. 

The utter want of perspective, which has hitherto 
characterized the early legends of India, as it cha¬ 
racterizes those of ancient Greece, has only been 
partially filled up. It is true that the ideas and 
institutions of the Vedic Aryans have been dis¬ 
tinguished from those of the Br&lunans; and so far 
the task may be regarded as satisfactory; inasmuch 
as the two periods have for ages been blended into 
one in the belief of the people of India. But with 
this exception, tho ordinary requirements of history 
appear to be altogether wanting. Imagination may 
fill the ear with the roar of distant ages, and please 
the eye with visions of primeval men ; but there is 
no vista of the past carrying the mind back by suc¬ 
cessive stages to the earliest glimmer of legend. 

Two pictures are certainly presented, one of the 
Vedic times, and the other of Bralnnanic times ; and 
it appears to be established that the two differed 
widely from each other. But in each case there is a 
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Aiisst&r ov want of chronological sequence. The annals of the 
1 -j.raV. Vedic Aryans, and the annals of the Brahmans, are 
alike unknown; and no record whatever lias been 
yc'na tRta' 10 ' preserved of tho circumstances under which the two 
twocu"he’vociiohave been blended together: although the process 
by which the ideas and institution^ of tho Vedic age 
have been Brahmanized in the Hindu literature lias 
been partially explained. Tho question, therefore, 
remains to bo solved of whether it is possible, by 
comparing'the different phases of civilizations which 
appear to belong to different Epic traditions, to dis¬ 
cover the clue to a chronological sequence, which 
shall in any degree correspond to the notion of 
annals that is implied in the modern idea of 
history. 

Before, however, attempting this task, it will bo 
necessary to define clearly the limits of the inquiry. 
Many questions have been passed over in the present 
work, which have been largely and profitably dis¬ 
cussed by eminent Sanskrit scholars, and especially 
by the great school of German philology of which 
Professors Lassen and Weber may be regarded as 
SimTiHihT‘ representatives. Among these questions may be 
>t history, -mentioned the origin of the Vedic people, and their 
apparent line of march before they entered the Pun¬ 
jab; the interpretation of Vedic myths by reference 
to natural phenomena ; tho reduction of traditions 
of individual heroes into allegorical histories of tribes 
or clans ; and the classification of Vedic and Brah- 
manic literature into epochs, like that which has 
been attempted with so much success by Professor 
Max. Midler. The importance of these inquiries, as 
contributions to the history of human development, 

< a n not bo denied ; but they can scarcely be regarded 


epochs. 


Possibility of 
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^J^mng a direct bearing upon a history of the 
Hindus, winch has been mainly undertaken for the 
purpose of illustrating the civilization and institu¬ 
tions of the people, with especial reference to their 
present condition and future prospects, and to the 
political relations of the British Government with 
the great Indian feudatories of the crown. More¬ 
over, an exhaustive investigation of these points 
would necessitate a preliminary training of many 
years in purely philological studies; and such a 
training would tend to wean away the mind from 
such historical criticism as is based upon the lives of 


<§L 
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men, rather than upon their languages. Finally, 


with all respect for the eminent scholars whoso 
names have been mentioned, grave doubts may per¬ 
haps be expressed as regards the reduction of many 
of the Epic traditions into descriptions of natural 
phenomena, or allegorical histories of tribes or clans. 
That the hymns of the Rig-Vecla abound with myth- 
ical allusions of the former character cannot be 
doubted; and Professor Max Muller’s forthcoming 
translation of the hymns will in all probability open 
up a now field of thought in this direction. But, as 
regards the Hindu legends in the Epics, another 
question has to be taken into consideration; namely, 
whether natural phenomena has not often been de¬ 
scribed in language and illustrated by incidents, 
which have been borrowed from authentic tradition 
Again, it is a comparatively easy task to select cer¬ 
tain incidents in the Malta Blnirata and lUmdyana, 
and point out the striking resemblance which they 
bear to astronomical phenomena; but it would be 
as easy to select certain incidents from modern his¬ 
tory and biography, in which the resemblance would 
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be equally startling. Unless, therefore, the uphold¬ 
ers of the so-called mythological theory are prepared 
" to show that the whole of the Epics are amenable 
to a mythological interpretation, their method may 
possibly prove an ignU faiuiis, tending in many cases 
to lead the student astray from the beaten track 
of authentic tradition into the held of conjectural 
allegory. The attempts which have been made to 
transmute the Tale of Troy, and indeed the whole 
mass of Greek legends, into similar myths, can by 
no means bo regarded as satisfactory ; and other at¬ 
tempts which have been made to reduce the sacred tra¬ 
ditions of the Hebrews to the same category are still 
more open to criticism. The same remarks would 
in some measure apply to the theory which would 
reduce some of the traditions of individual heroes 
into allegorical histories of tribes or clans. Here, 
however, a distinction must be laid down between 
mythological legends of the gods, and what appear 
to be historical traditions o ! heroes. Legends of 
India and other gods, and the wars between gods 
and demons, appears to be generally capable of al¬ 
legorical interpretation. But the case seems some¬ 
what different as regards the Epic traditions of 
individual heroes, who liar© never been admitted 
into the Hindu Pantheon, or who have only been 
deified at a comparatively recent period. As regards 
this latter class of traditions, the simple method has 
been preferred of stripping the authentic tradition 
as far as possible of what appeared to be the .Brah- 
manical accumulations of a later period, and thus 
attempting to restore the original story as far as may 
be to its pristine form; referring the Brahmanieal 
additions to the later age in which they seem to have 
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_, and proposing to consider them here¬ 
after in connection with the history ot the period to 
which they appear to belong, namely, the age of 
Bralimanical revival. This method is left to stand 
upon its merits. Indeed, controversy would be out 
of place in the present work, and is, perhaps, best 
avoided ; and the allegorical modes of interpretation 
are thus left to rest upon the authority of the eminent 
scholars by whom they have been suggested. 
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The first scene in the history of India opens 


First scone in 

» , w . JH_ ^ i( .Indian history : 

upon the Aryan occupation of the Punjab. A teem- 
ing- population bad apparently been settled for gen¬ 
erations, and perhaps for centuries, in the land ot 
the five or seven rivers. 'That the people had at¬ 
tained a certain civilization is evident from the 
:illusions to houses, chariots, mailed armour, ships, 
and merchandise, which are to he found in the V edic 
hymns m well as in the Epics. Their means ot 
subsistence appear to have been generally' drawn 
from lands and cattle ) and doubtless their civilization 
varied, not only according to the affluence or other¬ 
wise of different families, but according to the fact 
of whether they dwelt in long established and well, 
protected villages, or in new and outlying settle¬ 
ments recently cleaved from the jungle, and boi - 
dering on an alien population. In that remote 
period the river Saraswati flowed into the Indus ; 
and it is easy to infer from hymns already quoted, 
that a line of Aryan settlements was to be found on 
the hanks of both rivers. In the subseque nt age of 

' I+. is much to be regretted that the works of the leading continental Orient¬ 
alists have not been reproduced in an English form. In. India there are nuniv 
scholars, both Native and European, who would he glad of such a repubticatum 
of the works of Lassen, Weber, and some others, who are at present only known 
at second luimi or by reputation. 
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Brahmanism, the Aryans had conquered Hindustan, 
and the geography of the region bordering on the 
Saraswati had almost faded away from the national 
memory ; and hut little was known beyond the fact 
that the river itself disappeared in the sand long 
before it reached the Indus. The period between 
the establishment of Vedic settlements on the Saras- 
watf, and the Aryan conquest of Hindus tar;, proba¬ 
bly .covers an interval of thousands of years; and 
yet the only positive facts which have been preserved 
in connection with this period are the disappearance 
of the Saraswati and the rise of Brahmanism. Cer¬ 
tain inferences, however, may be drawn from the 
Epic legends and traditions which have been repro¬ 
duced in the present work, as well as from obscure 
and isolated allusions in other sacred books. It 
should, however, be added that whatever may have 
been the date in which the Epics and Institutes of 
Hanu received their present form, the old Vedic and 
Brah manic ages preceded the advent of Buddhism ; 
and, consequently, they preceded the invasion of 
Alexander, and cannot be illustrated by the coins 
and inscriptions which have been hitherto discovered, 
and which appear to belong to a later era. Proba¬ 
bly, however, it will be seen hereafter that the his¬ 
tory of the Buddhist period furnishes further illus¬ 
trations of the Brahmauic era, in the same way that 
Brahmanic literature has been found to furnish illus¬ 
trations of the Vodic period. 

Under such circumstances it may perhaps be as 
well to compare the different phases of civilization 
which appear to characterize different legends, and 
then to attempt a classification of the results in a 
form corresponding to annals. In the history of 
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people of which a record has been preserved 
there appear to have been three political stages, 
namely:— 

1st, The Patriarchal 

2nd, The Heroic. 

3rd, The Monarchical. 

Each of these stages, however, may be more or 
less mod died by three different and powerful ele¬ 
ments, which have their origin in human nature, 
and are more or less common to all classes of the 
community, namely 

1st, The instinctive desires which devel'opo into 
passions. 

2nd, The yearning after individual freedom and 
power, which finds expression in democracy. 

3rd, The higher aspirations after temporal and 
spiritual good, which are involved in the conception 
of religion. 2 

A critical narrative of the modifications produced 
upon the three stages of political development by 
the instincts, the yearnings of democracy, and the 
aspirations of religion, would form the very essence 
of history ; and would prove infinitely more valu¬ 
able than the narratives of migrations, wars, and 
court intrigues, to which the name of history has 
been often improperly applied. Accordingly, it may 
be advisable to arrange the historical conclusions to 
be gathered from the Hindu traditions as far as pos¬ 
sible under the three heads of patriarchal, heroic, 
and monarchical; and at: the same time to impure 
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2 This classification is not strictly logical, as democratic and religious yearnings 
might with, certain reservations be reckoned amongst the instincts. But the classi¬ 
fication is practical and intelligible, and controversy is avoided by its adoption. 
VOL. II. 10 
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step by step how far each stage in Hindu history lias 
been modified by the three influences indicated. 

The most valuable illustrations of the patriarch¬ 
al ago of Hindu history are perhaps to be gathered 
from the tradition of the great war of Bh&rata, 
and the episode, which describes the adventures of 
the P&ndavas in the court of Raja Viriita. These 
two stories present important differences as regards 
religious belief, and must, therefore, be considered 
separately. 

The tradition of the war of Bhdrata involves 
the first instance the settlement of a family 


in 


Pursuits of the 

settlors. 

Agriculture. 


Keeping cattle. 


Trairm tf in the 
use of arms. 


at Hastindpur on the banks of the upper Ganges, 
which had been conquered and cleared by a remote 
ancestor. The pursuits of this family were emi¬ 
nently patriarchal. The cultivation ol land is im¬ 
plied, though not directly expressed; probably be¬ 
cause according to the caste system, which was lolly 
in force when the tradition was reduced to its pre¬ 
sent form, the cultivation of land was left to the Vais- 
vas and Siidras. The keeping of cattle, however, is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact, that the younger 
.members of the family were accustomed to go out 
into the pastures at regular intervals for the purpose 
of marking all the calves, and re-marking all the 
older cattle. There were two branches in the family, 
namely, the sons of a reigning Chieftain who wore 
named Kauravas, and those of a deceased Chieftain 
who were named Pdndavas. All were brought up 
together and trained to defend their crops and cattle 
against enemies and robbers ; and thus the) were 
all more or less proficient in pugilism, wrestling, 
archery, throwing stones, casting nooses, and hurl- 
As regards enemies there appears to 


nig’ cliakras. 
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i%vu:»^6en a feud with a neighbouring Raja named 
Drupada; whilst the Bhfls in the neighbourhood 
were kept in strict subordination. 

Subsequently a breach arose between the Kau- 
ravas and Piindavas; and the Kaurovas remained 
behind at Hastimipur, whilst the five Piindavas 
went out with their mother,, and founded a new 
settlement at Indra-prastha on the banks of the 
Jumna. 

An episode occurs in connection with this new 
settlement, which, illustrates the prevailing idea as 
.regards marriage. Monogamy and polygamy seem 
to have been recognized institutions in the family 
history of the settlement at Hastinapur; but other¬ 
wise there appears to have been little sentiment 
in the marriage unions. A. young damsel was in¬ 
duced to become the wife of an aged Chieftain, by 
the promise that any sons she might bear him .should 
inherit the estate to the exclusion of the heir- 
apparent. In another case three young sisters were 
carried away by force to be the wives of a young 
Raja. Again, the widows of a deceased Ivsbatriya 
were made over on his death to his nearest kinsmen, 
in order that sons might be begotten to inherit the 
family estate. Lastly, before the Piindavas com¬ 
menced clearing a new settlement at Indra-prastha, 
they married one woman amongst them, according 
to a depraved, custom which finds expression in the 
Vedie hymns; the eldest brother being regarded as 
the real husband of the lady, whilst the younger 
brothers were permitted to share, his privileges. 3 
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3 The idea which prevails amongst-tho Bliooteas, who still practise polyandry, 
is that a younger brother is entitled to a share of the wife of the eldest brother 
until he procured a wife of bis own; and that in return for this privilege he is 
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brothers and their joint wife at Indra-pvastha, fre¬ 
quently appear beneath the dense overgrowth of 
later myths. The daily meals were apparently 
cooked and distributed amongst the brothers, first by 
the mother and afterwards by the joint wife. The 
Pdndavas cleared their land by burning down the 
jungle; and in so doing they appear to have come 
into collision with a Scythian tribe of Nagas or snake 
worshippers. After the Panda,vas had established 
themselves at Indra-prastlia, they gave a great ban¬ 
quet, called a Rajasdya, which appears to have been 
an assertion of possession or sovereignty, but which 
is represented in the Malni BhArata as a great saeri- 
Indra and the other Yedic deities. Subse- 
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quently the Kaunivas challenged the P&ndavas to a 
gambling match; and the Pandavas lost both then- 
estate or Raj, and their wife Draupadf; but were 
subsequently permitted to depart with Draupadf, on 


the conditic 
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on that they should ahsont themselves foi 
thirteen years. The residence in the jungle is 
chiefly valuable from an illustration which it furn¬ 
ishes of an ancient law, that a wife should never be 
captured until her husband or husbands had been 
first conquered. 

The feud between the Kauravas and Pdndavas 
was subsequently settled by a terrible war; and the 
narrative becomes more fruitful of illustrations ot 
patriarchal times. The negotiations which preceded 
the war appear to have been carried on in an ago 
when writing was unknown, for messages were sent 
between the rival parties by word of mouth . The war 


Bound to tender personal service to the household, and is expected to mat e some 
presents to the wife. The question of parentage is settled by the mother. 




ensued between the Kauravas and Pandavas HISTORY OF 
was almost like a savage eon test between wild beasts, i^v. 

I lie warriors fought with their fists, feet, and teeth; ~ 

and cut and hewed and mangled and maimed each 
other with knives and clubs. Sometimes they threw 
an enemy down, and knelt upon his breast, and cut 
oil his headand in one case a warrior drank the 
blood of his slaughtered enemy with wild exultations 
of joy. The victory was ultimately gained by the uotriMo re - 
Pandavas, but on the night of their final triumph, 
their camp was broken open by an ally of the 
Kauravas who had survived the fray, and their five 
sons were slaughtered, and the bleeding heads 
carried oft as trophies of the revenge which had 
been achieved. The P&ndavas resigned themselves 
as they best could to this fearful blow, and ultimately 
effected a reconciliation with their uncle, whoso sons 
h ; id fallen in the war. They performed the funeral Absence or s«ti. 
rites of the slain, which arc remarkable as showing 
the absence of all idea of burning the living 1 widow 
with the dead husband. Finally, the. PAndavas „r«* 
returned in triumph to the old family inheritance, 
and inaugurated their eldest brother Yudhishthira S',?™-" 0 " 
as Raja; and eventually asserted his supremacy as 
lord paramount of all the neighbouring Rajas, by the 
celebration of an Aswamedha. In this significant 
ceremony a horse was let loose by the Pandavas to 
wander where it pleased; a proceeding which was 
regarded as a challenge to all the neighbouring Rajas 
either to acknowledge their submission by'lotting 
the horse alone, or to hazard a battle by leading it 
away. After the lapse of a certain time, said to be 
a year, during which the Pandavas had asserted and 
maintained their suzerainty by conquering all who 
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histoby op interfered with the horse, a great feast was held, in 
Put^v which the horse was killed and roasted as a sacrifice 
“ to Indra, and then served up to the conquered Rajas 
who attended as guests. 

.•viie^oricui The story of the great war is followed hv some 

to wa« xratasf myths, which throw a curious light upon the subse- 
'*«**■ quent fortunes of the reigning house at iiastniApui. 

These myths seem to refer to some ancient wavs 
between the Aryans and Scythian Nsigas, or Snake- 
worshippers. Parikshit, who succeeded Yudlnsh- 
tliira in the Raj, is said to have been killed by a 
snake, which seeins to indicate that lie was slain by 
a N;iga. In revenge his son Janamejaya is said to 
have performed a sacrifice of snakes, in which the 
snakes were irresistibly impelled by the divine 
power of the sacrificing Br&hman to enter the sacrei. 
flame; a myth which seems to cover a tradition of 
some treacherous massacre of Scytlnc Nagas at a 
great banquet. In later legends these N4gas are 
identified with the Buddhists; and it is not im¬ 
probable that these legends denote the subsequent 
overthrow of the reigning dynasty m the neig i- 
hourhood of Delhi by a Buddhist conqueror 

The illustrations of the patriarchal period v.lnoh 
patriarchal ago. £11*6 furnished by the tradition of the gieat nai o 
Bharata, may he further amplified by a consideration 
of the modifications of the patriarchal stage of human 
development, which were produced by the instinc s, 
the yearnings of democracy, and the aspirations o. 
religion. At such an early period the instincts 
appear to have had full play, and the passions 
became the dominant powers. The Pandauib 
sacrificed all sentiment to instinct by taking one 
wife amongst them. They were driven by sheer 
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to clear out lands and keep, cattle in a distant histoky op 
jungle, where they appear to have been surrounded j>*»* v. 
by enemies and robbers. Finally, after they had 
lost their cleared lands at a gambling match, they 
were impelled partly by want, and partly by a 
passion for revenge, to enter upon a bloody' fratri¬ 
cidal war, which terminated in the destruction of 
their rival kinsmen. In like manner the rude 
democratic yearnings and uncultured religious 
aspirations partook of the nature of instincts. The 
young men simply struggled against the authority .P^natc 
of the elders, and plunged into a war to the knife JS “li" 
contrary to the sober counsel of experienced age. ' us ' 

The religious idea consisted in offering to their rude fjg^fftuo 
national or tribal gods such savoury meat as pleased EX"' 
themselves, for the sake of imparting a superstitious so»«n ignty. 
significance to the possession of cultivated land, and 
to the assertion of superiority over tlieir neighbours. 

A few sentiments, chiefly in reference to war, seem sentiment* in 
to have been more or less recognized by the warrior 
caste of the patriarchal period. The precept that a 
wife should not be carried away as prize until her 
husband had been conquered, has already been 
noticed. To this, may be added the notion that a 
challenge should always be accepted; that a third 
party should never interfere whilst two combatants 
are fighting; that death is to be preferred to dis¬ 
honour; and that revenge is more or less a virtue. 

Indeed, the Oriental passion for revenge can only be g^ceof$£ ion 
kept within, bounds by a system of order and law, forr 
like that which prevails under British administration; 
and it has always attained a fearful growth both in 
the patriarchal age, and in the heroic time which 
follows it, when each man does what seems right in 


r revenge. 
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his own eyes. The terrible massacre perpetrate! 
the sons of Jacob, in revenge for the seduction oi 
their sister Dinah by the Prince of Sliechem, is a 
striking illustration of the force of this sentiment. 
So too is the episode in the life of Samson, whose 
Philistine wife had been given away by her father to 
one of Jiis companions; and who thereupon set on 
fire the standing corn of t he Philistines by attaching 
firebrands to the tails of three hundred foxes. In 
return for this outrage the Philistines burnt both the 
faithless wife and her offending father; and again in 
revenge for this atrocity the Hebrew slew a thousand 
. Philistines with tho jaw-bone of an ass. The history 
of Native rule has for ages been characterized by the 
story of such bloody feuds, excepting when order has 
been maintained and justice administered by a para¬ 
mount power. The tribes beyond the pale of tho 
North-West frontier, who are also more or less be¬ 
yond the pale of British administration, are pro¬ 
bably the relics of the time when the sons of Pdndu 
fought the sons of Dhritarashtra; and to this day a 
Sepoy in the pay of the British G overnment, who 
has been enlisted from these frontier tribes, will 
occasionally take a furlough for the definite purpose 
of settling some old family feud by the slaughter of 
an enemy; and it is often the case that the enemy 
will Ire slaughtered, together with every member of 
liia family down to the babe in arms, so that no one 
may remain to perpetuate the feud. As, however, 
the tide of European civilization spreads over Asia, 
such atrocities will cease to be. 

The second tradition which appears to illustrate 
the patriarchal age, is to bo found in the episode in 
the MaM Bhdrata, which narrates the. adventures of 
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the Pdndavas and their wife at the court of Raja history or 

f INDIA. 

Virata. 1 ' This tradition is presented in an artificial part v. 
form corresponding' to later Hindu fiction; but it 
certainly has a patriarchal basis. The Raja kept 
cattle which wore carried away by an enemy. Upon 
this the ryots and herdsmen werd required to bring 
all the remaining cattle into the so-called city, which 
was probably only a fortified village; whilst the 
Raja or Chieftain marched out with his servants to 
pursue the cattle-lifters and recover what had been 
stolen. The details of this story have perhaps been 
sufficiently discussed in the previous volume. The 
main point, however, demands a further consider¬ 
ation , namely, the belief that ghosts can be com¬ 
forted by the society of a favourite female, a belief 
which subsequently found a modified expression in 
the rite of Ba.fi. It should here bo remarked, that Absence mtho 

, rito of Sati from 

whilst a belief in ghosts is fully intimated in the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, there is apparently no 
reference in those hymns to the burning of a living 
widow with a dead husband; nor, indeed, is there 
any trustworthy reference to such a rite in the Vedic 
traditions which have been preserved in the Epics. 

On the contrary, the widows of those who wore 
slain in the great war of Bluirata were not burnt 
with their dead husbands, but lived many years 
afterwards; whilst neither a wife nor a. concubine of 
Maharaja Dasaratlia, the father of Rama, was put to 
death at his decease. But the story of the ad voiU idea or the rite 

involved in tte 

tares of the P&ndavas at the court of Raja Virata ^1“°" 0( 
throws considerable light upon the origin of Sati, 


» All the Hmdti. legends here quoted >vill be found either in the present or 
previous volume. 
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, , (ry oi? before it was associated with Brahmanical doctrines, 
or even involved the idea of a voluntary sacrifice on 
~ - - t ] ie p ar |- 0 f the widow. The downright realism of 

the story has already been commented upon, and 
furnishes curious illustrations of the primitive cus¬ 
toms of patriarchal times. The Commander ot the 
forces falls in love with the waiting maid of the I bird 
who is his sister. He asks his sister to send the 
maid to his house, which is accordingly done; but 
the maid refuses to listen to his proposals, being in 
fact the wife of the P&ndavas in disguise. Subse¬ 
quently the maid feigns consent, and agrees to give 
him a meeting; but sends one of her husbands in 
her room. Accordingly, instead ot meeting a mis¬ 
tress, the lover finds himself at the mercy ot the 
husband, who eventually pommels him to death. 
The brothers of the dead man then determine to 
burn the living maid with the corpse, partly to 
avenge his death, and partly to solace the ghost of 
the deceased with her society in the world of spirits. 
Scythian cus- This idea is perhaps not Aryan hut Scythian ; 

that is, if any opposition between Aryan and 
id" 8 .' Scythian is to be recognized. According to Herod¬ 
otus the Scythians were accustomed on the death 
of a King to strangle one of his concubines, and bury 
her with him, without apparently any regard to her 
willingness or otherwise. 5 The custom might also 
have been adopted as a safeguard from all attempts 
at assassination on the part of a wife or concubine. 
It may he therefore inferred from these data that 
Iiaja Vinita was the Chieftain of a Scythian tribe, 
which had encamped in the neighbourhood of an 


Virata, n Scy¬ 
thian Hcttle- 
nient. 


5 UcTudotus, iv. 71. 
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Aryan settlement. It does not,, however, appear 
that the Seytluans of VirAta were NAgas, or snake- 
worshippers, like those whom the PAndavas fought 
in the jungle; although the identity is not impossi¬ 
ble, inasmuch as the peculiar habits of snakes, it! 
disappearing in holes beneath the surface of the 
earth, led to their being worshipped in primitive 
times as deities of the under-world, and that worship 
still lingers in every quarter of India. 

The difference between the Aryan and the Scy¬ 
thian custom may now be indicated. Amongst the 
Aryans, a widow was made over to a kinsman 01 
the deceased husband; amongst the Scythians, a 
favourite widow or concubine was sent to accom¬ 
pany the dead man. That the Aryan custom ulti¬ 
mately fell into disuse amongst the twice-bom 
castes, and was superseded by the later Sail, sub¬ 
sequently to the promulgation of the Institutes of 
Manu, has already been shown. Still the fact, that 
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traces of the rite are to bo found in a tribe dwelling 


in India during the Yedic period, seems to justify 
an investigation of those instinctive passions under 
which it eventually merged into Brahmanieal law. 

Two ideas are involved in the later Brahmanieal 
rite which find no expression in the early Scytliic 
form, namely, that the act was voluntary on the part 
of the widow, and that it was associated with a well- 
grounded belief in the immortality of the soul. 
The widow, indeed, entered the fire with a pro¬ 
found conviction that she would thereby rejoin her 
husband in abodes of bliss. The Thracians had a 
similar custom, except, that the widow was not 
burnt, but slaughtered at the grave of her dead 
husband by her next of kin; and it is curious to 
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of note that the doctrine of the immortality of thesouT 
had been promulgated amongst the Thracians at an 
early period by a religious teacher named Zalmoxis. 6 
A further reference to the working of the. human 
thoimmortaHyy ueart will indicate, that wherever the belief in a 
future state has superseded the old crude idea of 
wandering ghosts, and become the unquestioned 
faith of the people, a latent desire exists in every 
wedded pair who have truly lived and loved to¬ 
gether, to accompany each other to the tomb ; and 
this desire is stronger in the wife, to whom by 
common consent a larger measure of delicacy and 

Sfeeintho sentiment is awarded. 7 In India this desire appears 

cmlmfcum °f , '• * 

iatlorfeimS. to J' ave been brought into play during that phase of 
civilization when sentiment begins to triumph over 
materialism; when the husband shuddered at the 
knowledge that after his death his widow would be 
transferred to a kinsman, and the loving wife 
revolted at the idea of being made over to the same 
individual, who might already have bad a wife of 

BjK'optionai dr- his own. There were also exceptional circumstances 

cum. t l 

SnsSuof hc which would lead to an extension of the rite of Satf. 

The precautions to be taken by a Raja against 
being poisoned or assassinated by a female, were 
rendered unnecessary when the female was con¬ 
demned to enter the fire after the death of her 
deceased master, and when the prolonged existence 
of a Raja was a point of paramount importance to 
every wife and concubine in his zenana. Again, 


c Herodotus, iv. 94, 9» ; v. 5. 

7 A story has been preserved in the Arabian Nights, in which a man, ivho has 
boon thrown upon a distant island, and has married the daughter of the king, dads 
that it is the custom of the country for the husband to follow a deceased wife to 
the tomb, and accordingly expresses the greatest possible alarm at tho discovery. 
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tfe-tffiiprotected state in which widows were left in a 
lawless age, and the harsh treatment they would 
receive as mei’e dependants in the family, must have 
driven many a distracted woman to enter tho lire 
and follow tho soul of a loving husband. In a still 
later age, when the Satr became associated with the 
Brahmanical religion, and was glorified as an act 
which conferred lasting fame upon the wife, and 
immortal happiness upon herself and her deceased, 
it is not surprising that the rite should have be¬ 
come general throughout India. In that terrible 
hour which succeeds the death of a beloved hus¬ 
band, when the reason is crazed with grief, and the 
zenana is filled with weeping and wailing, it is easy 
to understand that a widow would prefer a glorious 
death before a thousand spectators, and immediate 
re-union with a deceased husband, to a life of de¬ 
gradation, in which every pleasure would bo denied 
her, and her very presence would be regarded as an 
evil omen. 

Turning now from the patriarchal age, during 
which the Vedic Aryans were probably restricted to 
the neighbourhood of Meerut and Delhi, it becomes 
necessary to glance at the period during which they 
descended the valleys of the Granges and Jumnd, 
and achieved the conquest of Hindustan. This era 
of Aryan conquest may be regarded as the heroic 
age of Hindu history, but it is almost a blank to tho 
historical student. In Hebrew history the corre¬ 
sponding period of conquest is depicted with a ful¬ 
ness and truthfulness, which would alone suffice to 
perpetuate the story to the end of time. Indeed the 
books of Joshua and Judges comprise the only 
authentic annals of heroic times, when a patriarchal 
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■ nmmx 01 ? form of government was modified by the _ 

£S*v. individual warriors, who conquered new territories, 

-and ruled them with a strong arm, by the common 

consent of tire people at large. In Greece the heroic 
age is obscured by legends, which have yet to be 

subjected.to a tedious critical process before they can 

be expected to yield historical results. But m Inc ux 
roiica of the case is even worse. The age of Aryan conquest 
iXX i0W may have been one of convulsion and upheaval. 

The valleys of the Ganges and Jiimmi may have 
rung with victories as memorable as those of Joshua, 
Barak, Gideon, Jephtha, and Samson. Old land¬ 
marks may have been destroyed, and a now rein 
gious faith superaikled to. the grosser superstitions ot 
the aborigines. But scarcely a vestige or record ot 
the conquest remains, beyond what philologists may 
elicit from a study and comparison of languages. 
Even the names of the men who fought the battles 
and subjugated the country from the Himalayas to 
the Vindhya mountains have passed away like the 
memory of the ^Shepherd Kings. There may ba\ o 
been old Kshatriya ballads which celebrated the 
establishment of Aryan, empires at Delhi, Agra, 
x, „, On do and Baliar. If so, however, they have long 

been converted into nursery fictions, like tho stouts 
of the wars of Bhlma against the ITsuras, or the 
stories of the wars of the four younger Pandavas m 
connection with the Aswaniedha of Yudhishthira. 
Perhaps also they have been transmuted into obscure 
myths of wars between the Dcvatas and Daityas, 
the gods and demons; which may possibly be identi¬ 
fied with the. conflict between the fair-eomplexionod 
Aryans and the black-skinned aborigines ; although 
in their present form they certainly seem to vcfei 


.Mythological 

wars. 
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mre frequently to the later antagonism between 
the Br;i lima ns and the Buddhists. Here and there 
in the Epics and Purdnas glimpses may perhaps be 
obtained of Rajas who had conquered the surround¬ 
ing Rajas, and had thereby attained a certain supre¬ 
macy as local suzerains. In this manner mention is 
made of Indra as a temporal sovereign ; of Naliusha, 
Vena, Prithu, Mann, and others; and of a succession 
of lords paramount who wore known as Indras. But 
these lists, as will be shown hereafter, are utterly 
untrustworthy. Some of the sovereigns are repre¬ 
sented, in the inflated language of Oriental exag¬ 
gerations, as conquerors of the earth, and rulers 
over all its continents and seas. Others are said to 
have conquered the three worlds, namely, earth, 
heaven, and the under-world. Meantime the reigns of 
the several rulers are extended over many thousands 
of years. It will, however, suffice to state here, that 
with the dubious exceptions noted, not a single relic 
has hitherto been recovered, which can be regarded 
as a veritable illustration of the old Aryan conquest 
of II indiistan. 

Two inferences, however, may be drawn from 
existing data, which throw some light upon the 
heroic period, namely :— 

1st, That the Aryan conquest of Hindustan was 
mainly carried out whilst the Brahmans were em¬ 
ployed as mere animal saerifieers, and before they 
had attained political power as a hierarchy. 

2nd, That during the rise of Hindu suzerainties, 
the Brahmans may have occasionally struggled to 
assert their supremacy; but in so doing they met 
with considerable opposition from the Maharajas. 

The rise of the Brahmans as an ecclesiastical 
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fev OF hierarchy was certainly subsequent to the Aryan 
conquest. When Nishadha, Aybdhyd, and Mithila 
were already in existence as independent empires, 
the Bnilmians are merely introduced as messengers 
and sacrifiecrs; and every attempt to represent them 
as holding- important posts in the government is 
palpably mythical. The early Rajas were their 
own priests, and marriage rites were performed not 
by a Brahman, but by the father of the bride. In¬ 
deed it would appear that the heroic age of Hindu 
history was eminently an age of sacrifice. During- 
the patriarchal period the assertion of proprietorship 
over cleared land was celebrated by a Rajasdya 
sacrifice; and the assertion of local suzerainty by 
an Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a horse ; and it is 
easy to infer that the acquisition of large territories, 
and the establishment of substantive empires, would 
he accompanied by vast holocausts, at which cattle 
would be slain by hundreds and thousands, and the 
banquet would be truly national and imperial. It 
is probable that, under such circumstances the 
mystic sacrificial ritual laid down in the Aitareya 
Bnihmanam was gradually moulded into formal 
shape; whilst the extensive, employment of Brah¬ 
mans at such sacrifices may have originated the 
caste idea, with which it was undoubtedly associated, 
that no food was so pure as that which was cooked 
by a Brahman. 

During the rise of Hindu suzerainties the Brfih- 
mans seem to have been occasionally in antagonism 
to the Maharajas. In the myths of successive 
Indras and other lords paramount, to winch refer¬ 
ence 1ms already been made, one single idea predomi¬ 
nates throughout, which indicates either their Brail- 
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ittmcal origin, or the extent to which they have 
boon manipulated by the Brahmanical compilers. 
11' a Maharaja treated Br&hmans with respect, and 
adliered strictly to Brahmanical law, his empire was 
described as prosperous, and his reign as glorious. 
If, on the contrary, a Mahfiraja was disrespectful to 
the Br&hmans, and gratified his passions without 
regard to Brahmanical law, which appears to have 
been the case with Raja Vena; then, according to 
the myth, he was deprived of his Raj, and con¬ 
demned to exile or destruction. The same idea 
finds full expression in the Institutes of Manu, 
where certain Rajas are specified as having been 
utterly ruined because they had not learned virtuous 
humility from the Brahmans; in other words, who 
had not shown that deference to an arrogant priest¬ 
hood, which was claimed by the Brahmanical hier¬ 
archy. 

The worthless character of these myths, beyond 
perhaps indicating an early opposition between the 
Bnihmans and the Mahfirajas, may lie further 
proved by a reference to the myths respecting 
Indra. Here it should be remarked that the name 
of Indra is sometimes applied to deity, sometimes to 
sovereignty, sometimes to a mortal hero, and possibly 
on some occasions it may be the eponyrn of the 
Aryan race. In the myths, however, his deity is 
recognized,but serious charges of impiety are brought 
against him. In a legend already quoted he is said 
to have seduced the wife of a pious sage; 8 and in 
the Vislmu Purana he is represented as having 
treated with disrespect a flower which had been 
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Durv&sas; and on 
“ v. both occasions he was severely punished by the loss 

-of power. At another time, having offended the 

Brahmans, a rival named Nahnsha was permitted 
to conquer him, and to exercise his sovereignty. 
Indra is then said to have concealed himself in a 
lotos, whilst Nahusha required Indra’s wife to 
accept him as her husband. The lady made no 
attempt to deny the right of Nahusha, under the 
old Kshatriya law by which the wife became the 
property of the conqueror of the husband; but she 
simply endeavoured to put off Nahusha with excuses 
and promises. At length Nahusha refused to grant 
her any further delay; and the lady agreed to 
yield to his wishes it he would fetch her away in 
a palanquin borne by Brahmans. Nahusha ac¬ 
quiesced; the palanquin was prepared with BrAh- 
man bearers; and the amorous conqueror set off to 
bring away his bride. But the bearers were slow, 
and Nahusha was in a hurry, and he accordingly 
abused the Brahmans, and finally put out lifts foot 
and pushed one of them ; on which the Brahman 
turned round and. cursed him into becoming a 
snake. The result was that Nahusha lost both the 
lady and the sovereignty; whilst Indra recovered 
both, on the implied understanding that he would be 
more respectful to the Br&hmaus in future. This 
myth is one of many which may be referred either 
to the earlier wars between the Aryans and the 
Ndgas, or to the later opposition between the Brah¬ 
mans and Buddhists, but the question will be con¬ 
sidered hereafter in dealing with the history of the 
Buddhist period. 

Limited analogy Possibly some further light might be thrown upon 

between the 
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leknc period of Hindu history, by reference to 
the same period in Hebrew history; and perhaps the 
wars carried on by the so-called J udges against the 
Canaanites and the surrounding tribes, were of a 
similar character to those which were carried on by 
the unknown heroes of the age of Aryan conquest 
against the aboriginal tribes in the valley of 
the Ganges and Jumni. But there the analogy 
ceases. Government in Hindustan never appears to 
have been a theocracy, such as prevailed under ILli 
the priest and Samuel the prophet; nor are there 
any traces of a Maharaja being selected from 
amongst the people, and anointed King, in the same 
manner that Saul and David were successively 
selected and anointed by the prophet Samuel. Con¬ 
sequently no analogy is furnished which will serve 
to clear away the deep obscurity which at present 
veils the rise and progress of Aryan conquest in 
Hindustan. 

The third and last period in early Hindu history, 
namely, the monarchical age, may now he brought 
under consideration. Here at the very outset will 
be perceived the vast interval which separates the 
patriarchal period which is depicted in the traditions 
of the war of Bharata, and the monarchical period 
which is depicted in those of the Rmmiyana. The 
primitive habits and simplicity of patriarchal house¬ 
holds had passed entirely away; and beneath all 
the exaggerations of Oriental fancy it is easy to per¬ 
ceive that wealth, civilization, and luxury were really 
to be found in the palaces and courts of Maharajas. 
Polyandry had entirely disappeared, and nothing re¬ 
mained of it but the Swayamvara; and married life, 
when not depressed by polygamy, appears in its 
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story oi*’ most pleasing form, as the loving’ and demoted union 
DlA ’ of one woman to one man* 
pistiuction be- Before, however, entering upon the history ot 


Distinction be- * ' . . . , \ 

monarchical period, a distinction must be drawn 
between the constitutional form of government wluc > 
ESSX* finds expression in the Vedie traditions in the Epics; 

. . n .1 . i'.. Ah V mi/ n.T'l 


and the system of despotism, checked only by an 
I ecclesiastical hierarchy, which is laid down in the 
lInstitutes of Mariu. In the constitutional form oi 
monarchy, the Hindu Maharajas appear to have 
reigned in tolerably peaceful possession of their 
respective territories; and the interest in the tradi¬ 
tions does not turn so much upon wars and blood 
feuds, as upon incidents of a domestic character, am I 
the evils produced by polygamy and gambling. In¬ 
deed, but for these evils, it is difficult to understand 
•why the independence of Hindu sovereignties should 
not have been maintained down to the present ge¬ 
neration. A glance, however, at the later period of 
Hindu despotism, during which a Brahmameal hier¬ 
archy exercised supreme power, will help to solve the 

whole problem. . 

The domination of an ecclesiastical hierarchy m 


Ecclesiastic*] 1 A -- 

{ot^'wttooa a m ance with monarchy invariably proves fatal to 


form*. 


auuwu.i, vviOii J < , 

the liberties of a people and destructive to all con¬ 
stitutional forms. ’ It seems to have swept away the 
popular element from the Aryan monarchies m Hin¬ 
dustan, in the same way that it has swept away the 
same element from the continental monarchies of 
Europe ; and if England has been preserved from 
a similar fate, it is because during that half-century 
which formed the most critical period of her history, 
the Episcopal hierarchy found itself m the first in¬ 
stance in antagonism to the people, and subsequent y 
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gonisrn to the Crown. Had it proved other- history 
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wise Great Britain might have been in the present 
day of no more account in Europe than Portugal or 
Spain; and might have even succumbed to the im r 
porial yoke of a Louis or a Napoleon. 

The first a nd most important tradition, which lias illustrations of 

P ? the early roon- 

been preserved of the early monarchical period,is that fil«h 1 oS < By d 
of Rama ; but the narrative, as it appears in the R&- ium™‘ ut,0!1 of 
imiyana. has been so intensely Brahmanized through¬ 
out, that its full significance cannot be apprehended 
until the age of Brahnianical revival has been brought 
under review. The main object kept in view through¬ 
out the Ibimayana is to represent Rtima as an in¬ 
carnation of Vishnu, and a deified protector of the 
Brdhmans against the Buddhists. But the moral a im Moral aim or the 
of the old Kshatriya tradition was to point out tiio 
politieal evils which were caused by polygamy; and 
especially to show tne mischief which would be oc- youuger favour- 
casioned by any attempt on the part of a Maharaja 
to set aside the son of the first wife in order to give 
the succession to the son of a younger and favourite 
partner. This matter was apparently a favourite a favourite 
theme with tjie old Kshatriya bards; and no doubt ouiKshatriia 10 
the evils in question might have been exemplified at 
one time or another in the history of most reigning 
families in India. It finds expression in the old 
legend of Raja Santanu and his son Bhfshnni; it ap¬ 
pears in a still grosser and exaggerated form in later 
Purariic legends; whilst the fratricidal wars which 
have been convulsing Afghanistan since 1803 are to 
be attributed to the fact that the late Ameer Dost 
Mahomed Khan passed over his eldest son Mahomed 
Afzul Khan, in order to appoint his favourite son 
Shore All Khan to succeed him as Ameer. In the 
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case of Rama it left to the exile of the rightful heir 
and the succession of a younger son; and with that 
event the original tradition appears to close. The 
subsequent life of Rdma in the jungle, and his wars 
against the R&kshasaa,. appear to refer to a later 
phase in Hindu history; and accordingly must be 
reserved for consideration hereafter in connection 
with the age of Buddhism and Brahmanical revival. 

The main points in what appears to be the ori¬ 
ginal tradition of Rdmamay be very briefly indicated. 
Mah&raja Dasaratha was sovereign over the great 
Raj of Ayodhya, or Dude. He had three wives and 
four sons. Rfirna was the son of the first and prin¬ 
cipal wife ; and Bharata was the son of the youngest 
and favourite wife. The middle wife had two sons, 
who play subordinate parts in the story ; one appear¬ 
ing as the friend of Th'una, and the other as the 
friend of Bharata. 

When Rama was'grown, he proceeded on a. visit 
to the neighbouring Raj of Mlthila, where he mar¬ 
ried Slip, the daughter of the Raja : and his brothers 
were likewise married to royal maidens of the samp 
family. 

After the marriages the question arose as to the 
appointment of a. Yuvaraja, or little Raja. This 
appointment is in accordance with an Oriental cus¬ 
tom, w hich also existed under the Hebrew monarchy, 
of nominating an eldest son to the throne during the 
life-time of the reigning sovereign, in order that the 
young Prince might be trained in the duties of the 
administration, and relieve his father from the cares 
of state ; and above all, that the question of succes¬ 
sion might be fully settled during the life-time of 
the MaMraja Rtima, the son of KausalyA, the first 
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EiratKaikeyf, the youngest and favourite wife of the 
Maharaja, seems to have long determined that her 
son Bharata should be appointed Yuvaraja. The 
Maharaja himself, like many a sovereign advancing 
in years, was not inclined to make the appointment; 
but the Chieftains and people probably found that interference of 
he was getting old and uxorious, and they were uu,ipeople ' 
anxious for the installation of a young Prince and a 
settlement of the question of succession. Accord¬ 
ingly a deputation of Ministers, Chieftains, and 
people proceeded to the palace, and prayed the 
Mahdraja to • appoint Rama. The Maharaja, still 
hesitating summoned a great Council; and again 
the popular feeling seems to have been in favour of 
Rama. The Mahdraja now yielded, and announced Decision that 
to the Council that Rdma should be installed next m^oluon. u,lld be 
morning. lie had, however, anticipated the result, 
and had already sent Bharata to the city of his 
maternal grandfather to be out of the way ; and in 
the evening he hinted to Rdma that he had better 
Ire on the watch against Bharata, as Bharata might 
have had an inkling of the contemplated installation, 
and taken steps to prevent it by force of arms. 

The news that Rdma was to be installed naturally Maharaja per- 
ran through the city like wildfire, and of course 
reached the royal zenana. In the evening the 
Maharaja proceeded to the apartments of Kaikeyf, 
probably with the view of reconciling her to the 
disappointment; but he found her in a fit of sullen 
rage, in which by the force of angry tears and youth¬ 
ful beauty she managed to wheedle him into promis¬ 
ing that Rdma should be sent into exile, and that 
Bharata should be installed as successor to the Raj. 
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Meantime and throughout the night the city 
aaid to have been in a fever of expectation. At early 
dawn the rural population were pouring in to be¬ 
hold the ceremony of installation; whilst the citi¬ 
zens watered the streets, arid decorated their houses 
with flags and garlands; and singers, musicians, and 
dancing-girls began to perform before the . joyous 
multitudes. At the same time llama and his wife 
Stta were wholly ignorant of the intrigue that had 
•boon transpiring in the royal zenana; and when Kama 
was summoned by the -Maharaja, he proceeded in 
his chariot to the palace in the full expectation of 
being installed with the customary ceremonies. At 
that moment the blow fell. Instead of a throne, 
Kiima learned from his weeping father and relentless 
mother-in-law that lie was to be sent into exile. He 
broke the sad news to his own mother, and beheld 
her dashed down from the height of felicity and 
triumph to the lowest depths of wretchedness and 
despair. Rebellion was suggested, but Rama duti¬ 
fully set Iris face against disobedience to his father, 
llama then proceeded to his own house and broke the 
sad news to his wife; but Sit A at once declared her 
intention of braving all the dangers and privations 
of the jungle, and accompanying him in his exile. 
The hapless pair then walked bare-footed to the 
palace, as a token of submission ; and having taken 
leave of the Maharaja and Rsiius, they were driven 
by the charioteer of the Mah/mtja to the dominions 
of a Bhll Raja, who appears to have owed some 
allegiance to the Raj of Ayodhyd. 

On the night after the departure of RAina, t! 
Mah&raja is said to have died with grief at the loss 
of his son ; but the fact of his death was not made 
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as the women who were with him at the 
time swooned away in horror and sorrow. Accord- 
ingly at early morning the palace life commenced as 
usual. The bards and eulogists sounded the praises 
of the Maharaja, and the men-servants and maid¬ 
servants were busy with their respective duties. All 
were expecting the appearance of the Maharaja, 
when suddenly a cry ran through the palace that he 
was dead, and the air was filled with weeping and 
wailing. But amidst all the commotion arising from 
the suddenness of the catastrophe, there was a strict 
attention to constitutional forms. The Ministers 
assembled together, and decided that the remains of 
the deceased. Mah&raja should not be burned in the 
absence of all his sons, but should be preserved in a 
hath of oil. Next a great Council was convened, 
and the question of the succession was debated; and 
it was determined that the decision of the Maharaja 
in favour of Bharata should be considered as binding 
and final. The exile of Rdma was accepted as a 
disqualificationand swift messengers were de¬ 
spatched to bring Bharata to Ayodhyil On the 
arrival of Bharata, the funeral rites of the Maharaja 
were celebrated without a Satt, but with a pomp and 
circumstance which forms a striking picture of tho 
tunes. The bards and eulogists appeared in front, 
chanting the praises of the deceased sovereign. 
Next followed the widows and. other women of the 
Maharaja, with their long black hair dishevelled 
over their faces, piercing every ear with their 
.shrieks and screams. Next the royal corpse was 
carried in state upon a litter covered with flowers 
and garlands, whilst the ensigns of royalty sur¬ 
rounded it. The rest of the procession was com- 
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^ S'v. scattered gifts amongst the people. In this manner, 
the procession moved out of the city towards a 
lonely place on the bank of the river, where the 
funeral pile was erected; and the royal corpse was 
laid upon the pile, and speedily enveloped and con- 
ciose or uie^ sumed in ft tower of flames. Here the tradition 
: <p ,,a,tradl ' seems to end, so far as it refers to Vedic times. How 
Sfta was subsequently carried away by the Raja of 
the ltakshasas, and was recovered after some severe 
fighting, but. separated from her husband and aban¬ 
doned in the jungle on the bare suspicion of her 
purity, are incidents which may have had some 
foundation in truth, but which scarcely seem to call 
for notice in a sketch of the Vedic period. So too 
the alleged return of lUma to Ayodhvd, and his 
subsequent reign as Mah&raja, form a very interest - 
ing climax to the story, but are otherwise associated 
with traditions which seem to belong to a later age. 
rivoftuo The main features of the incidents connected 

with the exile may now be considered by the light 
of the three influences already specified. In the 
General nm> of first instance it may he remarked that throughout 
the story flesh-meat appears as the ordinary diet; 
although, as already seen, such food is scarcely 
tolerated in the code of Maim, and was declared by 
later commentators to be improper and impure in 
the present Yuga. Ildma and his wife and biotnci 
appear to have lived chiefly on venison, and to have 
dried the meat in the sun after the manner of the 
Question of su- American Indians. In connection with this su bject 
SrflSSSww 1 a question might be raised as to the superior 
mu<. physique of flesh-eaters over vegetarians, ana as 10 

whether the change of diet, which was beginning to 
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'luce in the time of Manu, ultimately led to 
subjugation. It is the common belief of the 
people of India that the European is stronger than 
the Hindu because he eats meat and drinks beer; 
and it was the senseless fear of the sepoys, that the 
British Government wished to break , their caste for 
the purpose of inducing them to use the same diet, 
and to strengthen them for the conquest of Asia, 
that, led in a great measure to the unhappy mutiny 
of 1857. 

The pictures of married life in the same story 
present a remarkable contrast between the intrigues 
whica prevailed in a polygamous household, and 
the domestic felicity which was to be found even in 
the jungle, when the hero was married only to one 
wife. Indeed the pictures of zenana life furnish 
powerful illustrations of the working of the human 
heart under circumstances which are altogether 
foreign to European experiences. It will be seen 
that in the seclusion of the zenana the passions of 
jealousy and ambition will convert the woman into 
a tigress, as in the case of Kaikeyf; and will impel 
a woman to suggest a rebellion against her husband, 
which might eventuate in his assassination, as in the 
case of Kausalyd. As to the uxorious old Mahiiraja, 
who was induced by a young wife to commit an act 
of injustice which might have imperilled the well¬ 
being of the realm, abundant instances of a like 
nature might be found in almost every family his- 
tory. It is in fact the story of every-day life, the 
same in India as elsewhere, aggravated only by the 
conditions of polygamy. The domestic felicity of 
Rama and Situ is by no means perfect, but it is. 
infinitely more pleasing than that which prevailed 
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in the palace of Malnlraja Da3aratha. tip to 
period of exile, and for some time after it, SM 
appears as the true ideal of a wife, animated by a 
loving and self-sacrificing devotion towards her hus¬ 
band; excepting of course in those portions of tho 
Run ay an a which have been extracted from tho 
modern version, in which tire character more re¬ 
sembles the Hindu princess of the present day. The 
subsequent story of the exile is altogether dubious, 
and SM displays a wayward disposition, which is 
wholly at variance with what might have been ex¬ 
pected from her previous behaviour. One peculiarity 
in the wedded life of Rama and SM is worthy of 
notice, namely, the absence of all mention of children; 
for it was not until after the triumphant return to 
Ayodhya, and the abandonment of SM in the 
jungle, that she appears in the character of a 
mother. This circumstance may have had some¬ 
thing to do with the sequel of the story, in which 
the conduct of Rama appears to have been harsh in 
the extreme, and is usually regarded with dis¬ 
approval even by native commentators who believe 
in his divinity. The fact that SM was childless 
until .after her deliverance from Ravana, and the 
subsequent discovery that she was about to become 
a mother, may have suggested to the mind of Rama 
that he was not the father of the coming progeny, 
and induced him to abandon his wife under the 
cruel circumstances mentioned in the Rdmayaua. 

Tho democratic element in the Raj of Ayodhya 
appears to have been much stronger than could have 
been anticipated under an. Oriental despotism. It 
involved not only the existence of Councils of 
Ministers and Chieftains, hut also assemblies of the 
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tions as the appointment of a Yuvaraja, and 
the nomination of a successor in a case of the 
sudden demise of a Maharaja, were brought under 
the consideration of the whole body of the citizens; 
although efforts have certainly been made by the 
Brahrnanical compilers to represent Vasishtha the 
Brahman as the superior power who directed all and 
counselled all. 

The religious ideas which find expression in the 

. , •' A iri the tradition. 

original tradition are altogether of the old Kshatriya 

type. Flesh-meat is not only offered to the Ycdic sacrifice 

gods, but meat and wine are promised by SM to v^ornesh 

, J «nd wine to the 

the river goddesses, provided only that RAma re- river --**» 
turns in safety to the city of his fathers. The old 
Vedie idea of gratifying the gods with good things 
in return for favours received or expected, is thus 
folly expressed; and vows of gifts to GrangA and 
JumnA are made much after the fashion in which 
vows are said to be made to the Virgin and Saints 
in many Roman Catholic countries. 

A second tradition, namely, that of Nala and rurthoriiiustm- 
.Damayantf, furnishes a far more pleasing picture of ^SrSShea 
the constitutional phase of early Hindu monarchy Kaiiir , K f 
than is displayed in the tradition of RAina, The 
story seems to have originated in an age not very .«**»>« orpoiy. 

* V, „ # *' gamy and rolFr- 

remote from that of Rama, but it is devoid of Kalu * 

reference to polygamy, and seems more especially 
to point to the evils which are likely to arise from 
an undue indulgence in gambling. It is evidently Aw**"* m of 
much later than the patriarchal story of the war of 
BhArata, for whilst the, existence of such a Raj as 
Nishadha implies an advanced stage in Aryan con¬ 
quest,' the tradition is free from all allusions to 


thy story. 
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polyandry, or to any of the lawless forms of 
marriage which appear to have accompanied the 
earlier conquests of the Kshatriyas. Moreover the 
gambling match of Nala presents a more civilized 
picture than the gambling match of Yudliishthira, 
for the losing gambler altogether refuses to stake his 
wife upon a throw. At the same time the tradition 
is evidently Vedic. The institution known as the 
Swayamvara finds full expression in its happiest 
form; and the marriage rites of Mala and Darna- 
yantf are performed, by the father of the bride. 
Moreover the tradition is prior to the rise of Brah¬ 
manism ; for the proposition of a second Swayam¬ 
vara in the case of Damayantf, implies the case of 
re-marriage of a widow, which is altogether opposed 
to Brahmanical law. 

The play of the instincts in this charming story 
is more delicate and refined than in the traditions of 
a patriarchal type. The expression of mutual affec¬ 
tion is exquisitely true to human nature in a higher 
development. So true is the picture of the agony of 
the wife and mother during the progress of the 
gambling match; and her subsequent devotion to 
her husband, even after lie had deserted her; and 
her love for the children subordinate to the love for 
her husband; and the final re-union of the pair after 
so many trials and sorrows. Above all, the passion 
for revenge is beautifully modified by a higher tone 
of moral sentiment than is displayed in patriarchal 
story. In the sequel Nala not only forgives his 
enemy, but dismisses him with many gifts. 

The democratic element in the tradition is of a 
peculiar type. Whilst the Chieftains and people dis¬ 
play great anxiety during the gambling match, lest 
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tj%>Raja should lose his Ilaj, the R&nf freely con¬ 
sults with them as to the best means of avoiding the 
threatening catastrophe. Meantime no authentic 
traces are to be found of any interference on the part 
of a Brahmanical hierarchy; nor is the authority of 
religion brought into play for the purpose of re¬ 
straining the Raja in his career of ruin. 

The religious ideas in the story are all Vedic, 
but apparently of a comparatively late period. The 
personification of the gods of the elements is 
complete; and they appear in the heaven of 
India in much the same fashion as the Olympic 
deities appear in the Homeric poems. Moreover 
the Yedic deities, like the Olympic deities, are 
amenable to moral passions; and appear at the 
Sway am vara as candidates for the hand of the beau¬ 
tiful Damayantf. The signs by which the blushing 
damsel knew that her admirers were divinities, and 
not mortal men, are very poetically expressed; their 
feet would not touch the earth, their eyes winked 
not, their garlands were as fresh as if newly gathered, 
and not a stain of dust lay upon their raiment, nor 
drop of perspiration upon their brows. Damayantf, 
however, whilst paying all homage to the gods, 
would choose only Nalafor her lord ; whilst Nala in 
return publicly declared that he would be ever 
faithful to the maiden with the eye serene, since 
she had chosen him to he her husband in the presence 
of the gods. 

Such then, step by step, the current of Indian 
history appears to have run from the earliest glim¬ 
mer of patriarchal legend down to the monarchical 
age when the Brahmanical system, which is defined 
and explained in the code of Manu, began to exercise 
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dominant sway over the "people of Hindustan. 
The earlier process by which the Yedic religion was 
gradually set aside by Brahmanical law must for the 
present be loft to conjecture. In all probability the 
Br&hmam rose from the condition of mere mercenary 
sacrifices to that of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, by 
the ordinary means which accompany the rise of a 
priesthood to political power. In the first instance 
the Brdhmans appeared in their sacerdotal character 
as a medium between the worshippers and the deity 
worshipped; and in that capacity they probably 
first pretended to explain such religious omens 
as might be gathered from the manifestations 
and motions of the sacrificial flame, or from the 
marks which appeared on the animal that was sa¬ 
crificed. In connection with this pretended know¬ 
ledge of the will of the deities, the Brahmans seem 
to have practised astrology, and to have assumed 
the possession of supernatural power, such as the 
production of rain or drought, health or disease, 
prosperity or calamity. Finally they asserted for 
themselves a divine origin from Brahma, whom they 
exalted very far above all the Vodic deities. Con¬ 
sequently they arrogated for themselves a superiority 
over the popular gods, under which they promul¬ 
gated new religious dogmas, and introduced a mul¬ 
tiplicity of rites of purification and consecration. 
Subsequently at- every birth, 

tlie inevitable Brfihinan, 


marriage, 


there 


was 


or death, 
who thus be¬ 
came associated in the minds of the people with 
every household event that gladdened their hearts 
or moved them to tears. Moreover the prayers and 
incantations of the Brahmans were supposed t;o be 
always necessary to insure 


the long life and 


pros- 
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of all individuals and families; to procure a history or 
favourable seed-time and an abundant harvest; to 1 ,U1A - 
increase the profits of every bargain and promote the 
success of every undertaking; to purify the water of 
wells and strengthen the foundation of dwelling- 
houses ; to consecrate and impart new powers to 
weapons, armour, ensigns, implements, books, and 
tools, and to ward off every danger and every 
calamity which can befall a human being and his 


belongings. In this manner every Hindu has moved fM- . 

^ BralmmniOttl as 


Atfwrfwattfd by 
tno caste 


Evil mulls of 

p ~ ~Bralmmnii 

tor centuries in the fetters of religious superstition c0ildancy * 
from his cradle to his grave; and the result has 
been that the national life has ebbed away, and the 
country has only been saved from the most hope- 
loss of anarchies by the introduction of European 
rule. 

The evils which have resulted from the estab 
lishment of a Brahmanical hierarchy have indeed 
fur exceeded those which have followed the estab¬ 
lishment of any other ecclesiastical ascendancy. 

Other priesthoods, liko the Jesuits in Spain, have 
dominated over the minds of men, and crushed out 
tire national aspirations and deadened the intellectual 
energies; but then such priests have generally 
sprung from the people, and have occasionally 
appeared as the protectors of the oppressed, arid 
have stayed the hand of the tyrant and marauder 
by the threat of anathemas and excommunications. 

The Br&hmans, however, whilst occasionally exer¬ 
cising similar powers for the furtherance of their 
own ends, have been themselves the victims of a 
caste system which lias, necessarily shut them out 
from all sympathies with the masses. In other 
words, they formed an hereditary caste of priests, 
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which lmd laboured to degrade the Sudra instead of 
supporting" him, and fattened upon the credulity of 
a people whom they had neither the power nor will 
to serve. But still it must not be inferred that the 
rise of the Brahmanical hierarchy was productive 
only of evil. There were. Brahmans who passed 
their lives in divine Contemplation, and who ana¬ 
lyzed the thoughts, the language, the intellect, and 
the affections, until they obtained from tho depths 
of their consciousness a deeper knowledge of divine 
things, and a more enlightened appreciation of the 
attributes of the Supreme Spirit. It was such-Sages 
who succeeded in weaning away the minds of many 
from the grosser superstitions of polytheism to the 
higher faith in One God; and who taught after 
their own mystic fashion how man might obtain the 
absorption of his soul into the Divine Essence, or 
dwell hereafter as a purified spirit with tho Supreme 
Soul. It may be that the aspirations after mono¬ 
theism, which find expression in the Institutes of 
Mann, are couched in the pantheistic language of 
the Veciantists; but even amidst the aberrations of 
religious thought, the throes of the soul to escape 
from the trammels of polytheism, are to bo foetid, 
flashes of that eternal truth which is as old as the 
stars, and finds a response in every human bosom, 
“ All gods,” says Mann, “ are in the Divine Spirit ; 
all worlds are in the Divine Spirit; and the Divino 
Spirit produces the connected series of acts which 
arc performed by embodied souls. Him some adore 
as present in the element of fire ; others as present 
in Manu, lord of creatures ; some as present in 
Indra; others as present in pure Ether ; and others 
as the most High Eternal Spirit. It is He, who, 
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li^RcIiug all beings in five elementary forms, .causes 
them by the gradations of birth-, growth, and dis¬ 
solution, to revolve in this world like the wheels of 
a car. Thus the man, who perceives in bis own 
soul the Supreme Soul present in all creatures, re¬ 
gards them all with equal benevolence, and will be 
absorbed at last in the highest Essence, even that of 
the Almighty himself.”® It was left for one greater 
than the Hindu legislator to teach the simpler and 
purer doctrine —“ God is a Spir it, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” 10 

Here it may be again remarked that in the time 
when the code of Manu was compiled, the area of 
Aryan conquest had spread far beyond the limits of 
Brahmanism, and probably included both Bud¬ 
dhism and Brahmanism within its frontiers. The 
BrAlnnans as a body had not advanced beyond 
Kanouj on the banks of the Ganges; whilst the 
Aryans had conquered the whole of Hindustan from 
sea to sea. Again, the Aryans are directed to select 
their Brahmanical preceptors from Brahm&rshf-desa, 
or the country of the Brahman liishis; whilst bitter 
denunciations are pronounced against atheists and 
heretics, in other words, against the followers of 
Buddha. From these data it is easy to infer that 
whilst the Brahman missionaries were spreading 
from Brahm&rsld-desa, on the west of Kanouj, Bud¬ 
dhism was really dominant in eastern Hindustan. At 
the same time it is difficult to say how far the ideas 
of the Buddhists passed into Brahmanism ; or how- 
far the ideas of the Brahmans passed into • Bud- 
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Originally the two currents of religious 


lirsToffiY of dhism. 

part v. thought may have flowed on side by side, without 
TT exciting much antagonism. Subsequently, however, 
the practical atheism of the Buddhists in denying or 
ridiculing the gods o:f the Brahmans, and the oppo¬ 
sition of the Bra!i mans towards the conventual system 
of the Buddhists, brought about those deadly hostili¬ 
ties which eventuated in the expulsion of the Bud¬ 
dhists and triumph of the Br&hmans. Meantime the 
Sway am vara, the Kajusuya, and the Aswamedha 
passed away. The rites of marriage were brought 
into conformity with Brahmanical law. The use of 
flesh-meat at meals and sacrifices began to disappear, 
and vegetable food was substituted. Finally, the 
great Ai'yan empires, which had long been estab¬ 
lished in Hindustan, began to be swayed to and fro 
by those religious convulsions which belong to the 
subsequent eras of Hindu history. Indeed the in¬ 
quiries which have yet to be carried out in the re¬ 
ligious history of India, will be found to be the most 
important of all. The origin of polytheism amongst 
the Aryan people, and its development into mono¬ 
theism, or the worship of the Supreme Spirit, have 
been in some measure indicated; but before the 
European reader can comprehend tbe Hindu people 
as they think and act, it will he necessary to review 
the rise and decline of that form of atheism in asso¬ 
ciation with asceticism, which is known as Buddhism ; 


Subsequent re 
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to point out the method by which the Brahmanical 
compilers of the Epics spiritualized Kshatriya heroes, 
such as Rum a and Krishna, into incarnations of 
Vishnu as the Supreme Being ; to investigate that 
deification of the passions, which was superadded to 
the fetish worship of the aboriginal races in primi- 
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times ; to unfold the process by which the new 
and strange gods were admitted into the Brahman* 
ical pantheon; and to explore those forms of reli¬ 
gious thought and philosophical inquiry, which wore 
promulgated by teachers and sages, whilst a dense 
cloud ot superstition and ignorance overspread the 
land. Moreover there seems reason to hope that 
such inquiries will not only lead to a better know¬ 
ledge of the progress of religious thought amongst 
the Hindus, but will help to solve the vexed pro¬ 
blem of why Christianity has failed to achieve that 
conquest over the national faith, which it has effected, 
elsewhere. Hitherto the non acceptation of the 
Christian religion by the people of India has been 
referred to inscrutable causes, such as the mysterious 
dispensation of Providence, or the exceptional de¬ 
pravity of the heart of the Hindu. But it will 
appear hereafter that it should be rather ascribed to 
the current of religious ideas, which has flowed in 
channels unknown and unappreciated by the western 
woiId, and which has rendered Christianity less 
acceptable to the civilized Hindits of the plains 
than to the barbarous aborigines who inhabit the 
hills. 
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Achahva, or Guru, 550, 

Adhyatma II a, may an a, a spiritualized ver¬ 
sion of tlio Ildnidyana, 25. 

Adoption, modern custom of, 585. 

Adultery, laws against, 680. 

Agastya, his hermitage near the Vindhya 
mountains, 252 ; legend of Vatapi and 
II w ala, 253 ; devours Viitapi, ib. ; his 
miracles, 254 ; entertains llama and 
acknowledges him as the lord of tho uni¬ 
verse, 255 ; gives him supernatural wea¬ 
pons, 256; denounces the evil nature of 
women, 256 ; upholds tho worship of the 
Maruts and expostulates with In dr a, 440; 
complaint of his wife, 444. 

Agni, Indrajit’s sacrifice to, 370; probable 
substitution of Agni for ICdlf, 377; attests 
the purity of Sita, 384, 385; identified 
with the Supreme Spirit, 412; identified 
with Brahma, 413; attributes, 437; re¬ 
garded as tho creator, 452; daily oblation 
to, 403. 

Ahalya. wife of Gautama, seduced by In¬ 
dia, 48; cursed by Gautama, 49; freed 
from the curse by llama, ib. 

Aksha, son of Havana, slain by Ilanuman, 
341. 

Alins, ceremony of begging for, 546 ; its 
origin, 647. 

Ambassador, duties of one, 595. 

Amrita, churning of the sea for, 47- 

Anasuya, wife of Atri, her miracles, 237; 
her interview with Sita, ib. ; gives her .an 
ointment which renders her ever beau¬ 
tiful, 238; describes the approach of 
night in poetic language, 239. 

Anchorites, female, 581 . 

Anga, Raj of, great drought, 12; the Raja 
marries his daughter to the ilishi Sringa, 

13. 

Angada, son of Bali, installed Yuvaraja of 
Kishkindhya, 323. 

Antcdope, sacrilice of, to Ycdie deities, 545, 
note. 

Anumatf, goddess of the day, 493. 

Apsaras, rise out of the sea and'become the 
nymphs in Indra’s heaven, 47 ; story of 
Rambha who became a Rukshasa, 244; 
story of the Apsaras who sported with the 
sage Mandakarni, 251. 

Arsha marriage, 506; referred to the Yodic 


period, 508; radical distinction between 
the Arsha and Brahma rites, 509. 

Aryans, advance from Delhi to Oude, 2; re¬ 
semblance of their ancient marriage cere¬ 
mony to the modern Hindu rite, 60; some¬ 
times idem tided with their gods or Derates, 
426 ; progress of their invasion before tho 
time of Mann, 432; conception of Mann 
as their ancestor, 453. 

AryAvarta, or the; Aryan pale, 431; ques¬ 
tion of whether it extended from sea to 
sea, 433, note. 

Asarnanja, Raja of Ayodhyu, tradition of, 
126. 

Astrology, planet of Dasarathn threatened 
by throe malignant aspects, 83. 

Asura marriages, 606 ; involved the pur¬ 
chase of the bride, 513. 

Aswamedlm, a horse sacrifice, of Mahfiraja 
Dasaratlm, 10; invested with a different 
meaning to that in the Malm Bliarata, 
ib.; loosening of the horse, 16 ; prepara¬ 
tions for tho sacrifice, ib.; tho second 
sacrifice, 18 ; appearance of an emanation 
of Brahma. 20; two sacrific e involved, 
the horse and the homa r 22; performed 
to produce conception, ib.; substitution 
of payasa for horse-flesh, 23; performed 
by llama to atone for having slain N't- 
vana, 401. 

Aswapati, Raja of Girivroja, father of Kai- 
keyf, and grandfather of Bharat a, 76; 
dismisses Bliarata, 163. 

Aswins, custom of polyandry involved in a 
Yeclic tradition, 602. 

Atri. the sage, chronological difficulties con¬ 
nected with him, 280 ; llama visits his 
hermitage, 237; interview between his 
wife Anasiiya and Sftii, ib. 

Autumn, poetical description of, 40. 

AyodhyA tho modern Oude, present appear¬ 
ance of the ruins, 1; ancient magnificence, 
ib.; known as the Raj of KosaRi — see 
Kosala; description of the city, 3; forti¬ 
fications, 4; the people, ih. ; assembly of 
the chieftains ami people to consider 
which of the sons of Dasarathn should bo 
appointed Yuvaraja, 79, 80; universal re¬ 
joicings on the approaching installation 
of llama, 86; profound sorrow of the 
peoples at the exile of Rama, 122; re- 
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Svtydvh the Maharaja and Knikcvf, ib.; 
jUrbuniful appearance of the city after the 
departure of Kama, 137; gloomy appear¬ 
ance indicated in n succession of Hindi! 
similes, 211); preparations of the people 
• for the triumphant return of Kama, 338 ; 
return ot Kfuvut and Situ with their sons, 
403. 

Bali, overcome by Vishnu in the dwarf in 
carnation, 43. 

Bali, the Monkey Chieftain of Kishkindhya, 
his ill-treatment of Sngriva, 320 ; Ida 
combat with Sugrfva, 321; mortally 
wounded by Kama, ib.; sudden appear¬ 
ance of his wife Tara, ib.; her lamenta¬ 
tions over him, 322 ; funeral ceremonies 
for him, ib. 

Bhngiratlm, Kajn, legend of his restoring 
the sixty thousand sons of Sagora to life. 
46, note. 

Bharadwdja, the sage, seat at Prnyaga, 135; 
receives Kdmaond Sftd, 145; recommends 
the hill Chitra-kuta as a residence, 146; 
his extraordinary entertainment of tho 
army of Bhamta, 186; entertains the 
army of Monkeys, 387, note, 

Bharat a, sou of Damira tha and Kaikeyf, his 
birth, 21; sent to Girivrnja with his uncle 
\ I’dhujit, 77; instructions of his father 
Dasaratha, ib.; residence and studies in 
tho house of his grandfather Raja As- 
wapati, 78; significance of his absence 
during the preparations for the in¬ 
stallation of Kama as Yu vara ja, 87; 
summoned to Ayodhya on the death ot 
the Maharaja, lo8; his ominous dream, 
1G2; his return to Ayodhya, 163; his pro- 
sents to his grandfather, 164; scene be¬ 
tween him and Kaikoyi, 165; his grief, 
ib.; demands tho reason of Kama’s exile, 
366; bitterly reproaches his mother, 167 
proclaims the right of Kama to the Raj, 
ib,; prevents Satrughnu. from slaying 
Mantua t a, 1(38 ; declares to Kausalyd his 
loyal attachment to Rama, 160; performs 
the funeral rites^for Maharaja Dasarntlm, 
170; his grief, 174; refuses tK<fe request of 
the council that he will accept tho Ituj, 
179; prepares to visit Kama at Chitra- 
kilttt, 180; the march, 181; halt at Srin- 
gayoru, 182; interview with Kaja Gulia, 
183; passage of his army over the river 
Ganges, 185; proceeds to the hermitage 
of Bharadwdjtt at Praydgn, ib.; extra¬ 
ordinary entertainment of the soldiers by 
the sage, 186; march from Pniydga to 
Chitra-kuta, 100; approaches the hermit¬ 
age of Kama, 203; acquaints him with the 
death of the Mrharaja, 208; offers the 
Kaj to Bam a, 211 ; the discussion, ib.; 
oilers to go into exile, 217; final re¬ 
fusal of Rama, ib. ; rules tho Raj through 
the shoes of Kama, 218; returns to Ayod¬ 
hya, ib. ; resides at Nandigrdma, 239; 
review of his proceedings, 228 ; his austeri¬ 
ties on account of Kama, 259; his pre¬ 
parations for the triumphant return of 
Kama, 388; meeting with li&rhti, 389. 
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Bhfl country, frontier at Sringavora, 13-5 ; 

Kaja Guha welcomes Kama, 139. 
Bottomry,biw respecting, 608. 

Brahma, birth of, in ari egg, 455; separation 
into male and female, 4(30 ; production 
of yirnj, ib. ; day of, 465 ; simplicity of 
> the idea, 467; court of, with four faces, 606. 
Brahma marriage, 605; referred to the 
Bmhmanie age, 607 ; differed altogether 
from the rite or tho Ilishis, 510. 

Brahma, mythical ancestor of the Rajas of 
Kosala, 2 ; Indra and the gods pray him 
to protect them against Havana, 18 ; con¬ 
ducts them to the abode of Vishnu, 19; 
emanation from, presents a cup of payasa 
to Dasaratlm, 20; worshipped by ‘Ha¬ 
vana, 232; Viradha preserved by his 
blessing, 243; arrow of, 256; his irre¬ 
sistible noose, 341. 

Brahma placed above all tho T /edic deities, 
412; distinction between Brahma, tho 
Supreme Soul, and Brahma, or his crea ¬ 
tive energy, 413, note; identified with 
Agni and Prajapati, ib.; placed in oppo¬ 
sition to the Vodic deities, 426; idea of 
sleeping upon the waters. 4,56; conception 
of Brahma aud Brahma, 478; decline of 
the worship, 479; connection with Ora, 
the Vydhritis and the Gdyatrf. 482; iden¬ 
tified with the Sun, 483; significant indi¬ 
cation of the unpopularity of the worship, 
.497 ; perhaps a different conception to 
Prajapati, 611. 

Brahmachuri, or student in the Veda, 544 ; 
rites prior to the investiture with the 
thread, 545; significance of the thread, 
ib.; age of investiture, ib.; ceremony of 
begging for alms, 546; its origin, 547; 
rules for tho conduct of a BrahmachAri 
after investiture, 548; their object, ib.; 
his religious duties, 549; reverent study 
of tile Veda, ib. , worship of the gods, ib.; 
service to ni preceptor, 550 ; respect duo to 
a preceptor, 551, maintenance'of a strict 
control over the passions, 552; festivities 
associated, with his return to his father’s 
house, 654; present of a cow, 655. 

B rah m debar is, 4 ; Kama and liis brethren 
become Brahmachdris, 33. 

Brdhmfihas, or formal rituals. 443 ; account 
of, ib., note. 

Brahmanic period, history of, 407 ; religion 
distinct from tho Vodic religion, 412; 
compromise between the two, 413 ; chro¬ 
nology of, 418; probable duration, 420 ; 
settlements separated from the Vedic set¬ 
tlements by the Saraswati river, 425; 
stratification of the four castes, 530 ; mar¬ 
riage relations in, 571 ; absence of chro¬ 
nological sequence, 620 ; political condi¬ 
tion of Hindustan, 659; growing opposition 
between Brahmans and Buddhists, ib. ; 
subsequent religious convulsions, 660. 

Ilrahmanical revival, period of, 416; appeal 
to^the Worship of the old gods of India, 
417; characterised by the worship of 
Vishnu and Siva, ib. ; chronology of, 418. 

Brahmanism, its indefinite extension 
throughout tie Buddhist age, 421; are- 
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masses, ib. : code of Manu a 
"stantt^poiut in its history, 422. 

Brahmans, their three classes of disciples, 
viz. servants, students, and Brahma- 
chiris, 4; advise the Raja.of Anga to 
give his daughter in marriage to Rishi 
Srin^a, 12 ; production of rain by the 
Rishi, 13; refuse land because they are 
unable to rule, 17; opposition of the R;ik- 
slnms, 38, 230; Rama and Situ give their 
jewels to the Brahmans, 121 ; settlements 
of the Brahmans, 150; character of their 
hermitages, 229; sages introduced as types 
of the Brahmans of the Dekhan, 230; 
picture of their hermitages, 240; their 
origin in Bralim&rshi-desa, 431; distin¬ 
guished from the Rishis, or Vedic psalm¬ 
ists, 435; wide difference between them, 
438 ; stories of their marriages with young 
Princesses, ib,, note.; their first appear¬ 
ance ns mercenary saerificers, 441; their 
ascendancy secured by asceticism, 442; 
Vedic faith in their power, ib. ; com¬ 
pared with frog , in a Vedic hymn, 443 ; 
.conception of Manu compared with the 
Vedic conception, 443 ; toleration of old 
customs, 4*50; the code of Manu their text 
book, 451: their cosmogony, 453; their 
bold attempt to map out eternity, 463; 
religion of the Brahmans, 471; divisible 
into invocations and sacramental rites, 
478; significance of the invocations as 
forming combinations of Three in One, 
ib.; significance of Om, the Vyahritis 
and the Gayatrf, 481; daily repetition of 
the invocations, 435 ; claimed the right 
of interpreting the Veda, 490; mode of 
interpretation, ib.; conception of marriage, 
501 ; feasted at the great Sraddhas, 520 ; 
prohibited from worshipping Inferior gods, 
525 ; modifications of the old Vedic belief 
in the Sracldha, 5*28 ; veneration for, 
535 ; privileges of, 536; occupation of, 
537 ; diet of, 538 ; opposition between the 
milk and vegetable diet of the Brah¬ 
mans, and the flesh-meat of the Ksha- 
triyas, 539 ; ideal of Brahmauical life as 
expressed in Mann’s system of four orders, 
644 ; three classes of Brahmans, 650 ; their 
occupations, 560 ; idea that they should 
bo maintained by the public, 661; their 
spirit of inclusion, 565 ; ideal of life par¬ 
tially obtained from Buddhism, but not 
from the Vedic worship, ib. ; originated 
in a belief in a futuro state, 566 ; expres¬ 
sion in modern humanity, 566-7 ; punish¬ 
ment of Brahmans, 581; theory of govern¬ 
ment, 586 ; absence of patriotism and 
public spirit, ib.; religion the only poli¬ 
tical and national tie, 587 ; political system 
based upon fear, ib. ; rise of the Brah- 
manicgl hierarchy, 640 ; early antagonism 
to the MahA.rajas, ib. ; means by which 
they attained power, 656 ; cyif results, 
657 ; beneficial influence, 658 ; opposition 
to the Buddhists, 659. 

Brahmurshi-desa, or country of the Brah¬ 
mans, probably a historical name, 428; 
description of, in Manu, 430. 


Brahmavarta, probr.hly a mythical nanio 
applied to the country frequented by the 
Vedic gods, or Aryan people, 428 ; Mann 's 

• geography of, 430. 

Buddhism, legends of, connected with the. 
lifo of Sakya Muni, 408; broad features 
of Buddhism, 414 ; expulsion of Bud¬ 
dhism in the age of Brahmauical revival, 
416; failed to influence the masses, ib. ; 
chronology of, 418; a religion of the 
aristocracy, 421; denounced by Manu, 
451 ; devotees resembling Mannydsts, 566 ; 
sarcasm levelled at their nuns, />S3 ; oppo¬ 
sition of Brahmans, 659. 

Buddhists, JAvali the logician charged with 
being one, 216 ; identified with the 
Raksha.- is, 232 ; characteristics of, in the 
sensuality of Havana, 347 ; satirical hit in 
the story of Kumbha-kurna, 379. 

Caggar, river, 430, note. 

Cftlanus, story of his burning himself, 262. 

Caste, an engine of ecclesiastical oppression, 
413; probable origin of, in the river Saras- 
watt, 431 ; division of classes of society 
into four castes, 529; probable origin of 
the four castes, ib. ; traces of, iu the Vedic 
age, 630; stratification of the system in 
tho 3 rah manic age, ib. ; no Brahman ical 
superiority asserted in the Purusha hymn, 
631; Vedic myth distorted in Manu’s 
code, ib. ; expression of caste distinctions, 
632 ; in salutations, 533; in administering 
oaths, ib.; marriages, il).; caste emblems, 
634; lator prohibition of all marriages 
between castes, 535 ; five groups of illus¬ 
trations of the caste system, ib.; venera¬ 
tion for Brahmans, ib. ; their privileges, 
536; their occupations, 637 ; their diet, 
538; scale of punishment for slander, 540 ; 
chandalns, or outcastes, 641 ; increase in 
the number of castes subsequent to tho 
age of Manu, 542; respective occupations 
of the three twice-born castes, 560. 

Cattle, pastoral law respecting damage to, 

Chamber of displeasure, sought by Hindu 
wives when angry, 941. 

Chandalas, 4. 

Chandalas, or out-castes, 541 . 

Chariot, description of Khara's, 269. 

Children, Hindu love for, as exemplified in 
the story of UAma, 27, 90. 

Chitra-kuta, tho seat of V&lmiki in Bundcl- 
kund, 135; recommended to Rama as a 
residence, 146 ; Rama builds a hermitage 
there, 1.48; beautiful description of the 
hill as it appeared to Bharata and his 
army, 191 ; Rama descants on its beauties 
to his wife Situ, ,199. 

Chronology., sacred, 463; calculation of 
days, months, and years, 464 ; calculation 
of Yugas, or ages, 465 . Hindu and Euro¬ 
pean ideas of, compared, 468; influence 
of the different chronological systems 
upon the respective religious belief of 
Hindus and Europeans, 469; system of 
Mamvantaras superaddod to the Brah- 
manic system of Kalpas, ib. ; absence of 
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Churning of the sea for axnrita, legend of, 
47. 

Civil law, 600. 

Civilization, description of tlic Rnj of Ko- 
Saltt, and city of Ayodhyfi, 3; the people, 
4 ; palace and throne of the Maharaja, 6 ; 
ministers, Counsellors, and preceptors, 6; 
Hindii ideal of a city, 7; necessity for 
spies, 9 i horse sacrifice— see Aswamedha; 
legend of the Rishi Sringa who had never 
seen a woman, 12; story of the damsels 
sent to entice him, ib.rojoicingB on the 
birth of sons, 21; Ceremony of giving 
names, ib.; story of It a urn's childhood, 
27 ; efforts of the women to pacify Kama, 
30 ; education of hoys, 32 ; unwillingness 
Of Kama to day a woman, 42; jealousies 
an 1 intrigues in the Zenana on the ap¬ 
pointment of a Yuvaraja, 73 ; public re¬ 
ception of Bharata at Girivraja, 78; 
studies of Bharata, ib.; assembly of a 
great council to discuss the installation, of 
Buma, 80 ; virtues of a young prince as 
exemplified in the recital of the mot its of 
Rfitna, 8.1 ; preparations for the installa¬ 
tion of a Yuvaraja, 82; planet of Base- 
rntha threatened by three malignant 
aspects, 83; universal rejoicings in the 
city of Ayodhyfi on the approaching in¬ 
stallation of llfima, 86; democratic cle¬ 
ment in the city of Ayodhyfi, 87; scenes 
within, the palace oil the eve of the in¬ 
stallation, 90 ; curious reference to the 
chamber of displeasure, 94 ; description of 
the Zerianu of Maharaja Basnratna, 95; 
preparations for the installation of tho 
Yuvaraja, 106; praises bestowed by Su- 
mantra’ upon the Maharaja, 1.07; de¬ 
scription of the beautiful .residence of 
Rama, ib.; procession of .Rama to the 
palace of the Mnhfirnja, 108; sacrifice of 
Kaumlyu to Vishnu, 113 ; JDiusalyfi’s 
advice to llama to .‘.lay the Maharaja, 1 Id ; 
perils of a jungle life, 118 ; scene in the 
palace of the Maharaja on the departure 
of Rama and Si'tfi, 123; jungle dresses, 
126 ; general distress at the departure of 
Ilfim a and Situ from Ayodhyfi, 180 ; de¬ 
monstrative character of family affections 
amongst the Hiudfis, 133 ; filial obedience 
ctf Rama a model, 134 ; mournful appear¬ 
ance of the city of Ayodhyfi, after the de¬ 
parture of Rfimu, 137 ; scene, in the palace 
after Rama’s exile, 152; striking scene 
after the death of the Maharaja, 155; 
royal corpse preserved in oil, 156; assem¬ 
bly of a great council, ib. ; poetical de¬ 
scription of a country without a Maha¬ 
raja, 157; presents given by Bharata to 
his grandfather, 164; funeral rites for 
Maharaja Dasrtratha, 170; the days of 
mourning and performance of a Sraddha, 
175; council assembled after tho funeral 
ceremonies for Maharaja Dasaratha, 171); 
construction of the great road to Ohitra- 
kvita, 180 : march of Bharata from Ayod- 
hyu to Chitva-kuta, 181; presents oiMidi, 
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honey, and flosli, madeby the Bhil Raja to 
Bharata, 183; passage of the army of 
Bharata over the river Ganges, 185 ; extra¬ 
ordinary entertainment of the army by the 
sage Bharadwaja, 186 ; sports of Kama and 
Sfta on the hill Chitra-kfitii, 201 ; duties 
of Rajas detailed by Rfima, 205 ; threat 
of Rfitna to sit in Pharrui, 217 ; curious 
idea of Bharata ruling the Raj through 
the shoes of Efima, 2,18 ; gloomy appear¬ 
ance of Ayodhyfi described in a succession 
of Hindu similes, 219; picture of Brah- 
manical hermitages, 240 ; description of 
the forest of D find aka, 241 ; cannibalism 
of Virfidha, ib. ; extraordinary description 
of ascetics, 247; llama's hermitage at Pan - 
ehavntl, 257 ; poetical description of tho 
cold season, 258 ; shameless proposals of 
Bdrpa-iiakha, 265 ; chariot ofKharn, 269 ; 
abuse of lihara by Rama, 275; ancient 
law that the svife of the conquered be¬ 
came the nmc of the Conqueror, 298, 305 ; 
burying alive, 310; Sovran' burns herself, 
312; description of the city of Lanka, 
331; the palace of Havana, 333; the 
inner apartments, 384 ; the women of Ha¬ 
vana, ib.; treatment of Mandodarf by the 
Monkeys, 873 ; story of the ordeal of Sit a, 
384 ; entertainment of the Monkeys by 
Bharadwaja, 387 ; ceremonies of installing 
Rama and Situ, 391 ; domestic life of 
Rfima and Sftfi, 394; popularity of the 
Rfimfiyana, ib. 

Civilization, threo phases of', 624 ; modified 
by human nature, 625 

Cosmogony, See Creation. 

Court of Brahma with four faces, 606. 

Creation of the universe by Mauu and 
Brahma, 452; obscurity of the Vedic idea, 
il>.; cosmogony of the Brahmanic peviod, 
453; Manu’s account, 454; compared 
with that of Moses, 455 ; contrast between 
the Hindi! idea of Brahma sleeping oil 
the waters with the Hebrew idea of a 
vivifying wind, 456; the mundane egg, 
457 tho mcthpliysica'1 creation, 457 ; in¬ 
troduction, of Mann and the ten liishis, 
460. 

Criminal law, 6 life) 

Dftiva marriage, 005; itsmythical character, 
503. 

Daksha, the sacrifice of, destroyed by Siva, 
64, 55, note. 

Bfindqka, description of the forest, 239, 241. 

Dasaratha, Maharaja of Kosala, 2; his vir¬ 
tues, 6 ; determines to perform an As- 
vvamedlia, .11 ; his thief; If finis, ib. ; goes 
to Align, and brings Sringa to perform the 
As warned ha, 15 , gives pfiyasn to his 
Raufs, 20 ; birth of his four sons, 21; his 
anxieties respecting their marriage, 38 ; 
permits Rama and Lnkshmana to accom¬ 
pany Vfnvfimitra, 39 ; proceeds to Mithi- 
lfi, to the marriage of his sons to the 
daughters and nieces of Raja Janaka, 55 ; 
performs a great Srfiddha, 56 ; intrigues 
and jealousies excited in his court arid 
zenana by the appointment of a Yuvaraja, 
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..7'lf^mevtnins Yndhajit, the brother of 
his wife Kaikeyl, 77; sends hia sons 
Bharata and Satrughna to Girivraja in 
charge of Yudhajit, ib.; his partiality for 
Rama, 79 ; requested by the Chieftains 
and people to retire in favour of llama, 
ib. ; bis feigned anger, ib. ; bis speech to 
the groat council expressing a desire to 
appoint Rama to be Yuvoraja, 80; directs 
his two priests to prepare for the installa¬ 
tion, 82; sends for Rama, ib. ; requests 
him to become Yuvarnja, 83 ; his planet 
threatened bv three malignant aspects, ib.; 
proceeds to the apartments of Ktukeyf, 03 ; 
Iris suvr rise at finding her absent, ib.; 
follows her to tho chamber of displeasure, 
ib. , his affectionate speeches to Koike yf, 
ib. ; swears to perform her request, 96; 
his distraction at her request that Bhurata 
should bo installed and Rama exiled, 97 , 
his wrath at hor obstinacy, 98; his lament¬ 
ations and remonstrances, 99 ; his real 
feelings, 101; mythical story of the two 
boons, ib.; summoned by Sumantra to 
attend the installation, 106; commands 
him to bring Rama to the palace, 107 ; 
his grief on seeing Kama, 111 ; his final 
parting with R/ima, 123; his lamentations 
on the departure of llama, 131; re¬ 
proached by K.a usaly a, 162 ; implores her 
forgiveness, 163; lvis last words, 164; 
death, 155; episode respecting his being 
cursed by a recluse, 169* funeral rites, 
17).; appears at the ordeal of SftH, 384* 

Daughters, purification by marriage instead 
of the thread, 617. 

Day, Hindu, division of, 464j four different 
days, ib. 

Devatns, or gods worshipped by the Vedie 
Aryans, sometimes identified with the 
Aryan people, 426 ; day of, 465. 

Dhurma-vritn, hermitages of, 262. 

Dlmrna, custom of, 217. 

Diet, of Brahmans, 638; compromise in- 
Solved in the laws respecting that of tho 
twice-born castes, ib.; opposition between 
the milk and vegetable food of the Brah¬ 
ma us and the Mesh-meat of the Ksha- 
triyas, 539; repugnance to flesh-meat, 
ib.; general use of flesh-moat in ancient 
times, 650. 

Divorce, law respecting, 577 ; supersession 
of a wife by a second wife to obtain a 
son, 678. 

Drisbadwati, river, 430, note, 

Durgci, worship of, 417. 

Dushaua, brother of Havana, his wars 
against Rama, 269 : his death, 271. 

Education of Rama by Vasishtha, 32 ; ri ces 
of initiation, ib.; daily attendance at 
school, ib,, alphabet, grammar, arts and 
sciences, and examinations in the council- 
hall, ib.; study of the Vedas, S3; studies 
of Bharata at Girivraja,, 78. 

Egg, Orphic and Bvahnmnical idea of, com¬ 
pared, 456; origin of the conception, 457 ' 
possible connection 'with the worship of 
the Linga, ib. 


Egotism, the threefold, 459. 

Epochs, four in the religious history of In¬ 
dia, ill; chronology of, 418 ; definite 
chronology impossible, 419. 

Evidence, false, law respecting, 610. 

Families, divided and undivided, 612. 

Famine in tho Raj of Anga, 12 ; rain 'pro¬ 
duced by ltishi Sringa, 13. 

Food. See Diet. 

Frogs compared with Brahmans in a Yecho 
hymn, 443. 

Funeral arrangements, 156; narrative of 
the rites performed for Maharaja Dasa- 
ratlui, 172; for Jatayus, 307 ; for Bali, 
322. 

Future state of rewards and punishments 
unknown in the Vedie age, 471 ; intro¬ 
duced to enforce Brnhmanical laws, 472 ; 
future existences of the soul dependent 
upon merits and demerits, 473. 

Gambling prohibited, 526. 

Gnndharva marriages, 604 ; restricted by 
Mrtnu to tho KehiRriyaa, 506; the expres¬ 
sion of a woman's independence, 514. 

Ganesa, god of good luck, 418. 

Ganges, hermitage at its junction with tho 
Sarayd, 41; passage of llama and Viswii- 
mitra over the river, ib.; legend of its 
descent from the Himalaya mountain up¬ 
on the head of Siva, and thence on the 
earth, 45,46, note ; poetical description of 
the river, 138; Rama’s passage over, 110; 
Situ/s prayer to the river, 142 ; passage of 
the army of Bharx.a over the river, 186. 

Garura, the bird of Vishnu, 267. 

Gautama,his wife Ahalyd seduced by Indr'x, 
48; curses her, 49; Rama frees her from 
the curse, ib. 

Ouyatrf, including throe measures. 480; 
meaning of, 482 

Gayatri, the holy, taught to Riinm, 33. 

Geography, Vedie and Brahmaniccompared, 
425 ; of the Saraswati river, 429. 

Ghosts, belief in, 411; daily offerings to, 
494; origin of the belief in, 495; popular 
belief m, among tho Hindus, ib.: propitia¬ 
tion of, iu the daily ritual, 497, 498; 
associated with tho P usficba form of mar¬ 
riage, 615; feasted in the Sniddhas, 618. 

Girivraja, city of, 78, 163, 

Godaveri river, ‘257. 

Government, Hindu, contrast between the 
theory in Munu and tho patriarchal and 
feudal types in Vedie tradition, 586; 
absence of patriotism and public spirit, ib. ; 
religion the only political and national 
tie, 587 ; political system of the Brahmans 
based upon fear, ib. ; the Raja, his court 
and ministers, 588; characteristics of 
Hindu sovereignty, 693 ; illustrations to be 
found in the M aha Bhfirata and Rum&- 
yana, ib.; government of the provinces, 
596; a military occupation hosed upon 
the tillage system, ib. ; government of 
villages as laid down by Mann, 601 ; 
governors of cities, 602; system of taxa¬ 
tion in return for protection, 603 ; ad- 
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. '.Ti>mistraticm of justice, 60 >; laws of war, 

—1>13; policy to bo pursued in a conquered 
country, 617 ; its failure, 61.8. 

Grihasthn, or householder, 553 ; obligation 
to marry, ib. ; domestic life, 560 ; means 
of livelihood and moral conduct, ib. ; re¬ 
spective occupations of the three twice- 
born castes, ib. 

Guha, Raja of the Bhils, welcomes KAnu 
at Sringavera, 139 ; his conversation with 
Lakshmana, 140; prepares to oppose the 
army of Bharata, 182; his interview with 
Bharata, 183 ; conducts Bharata’s army 
over the Ganges, 185 ; his joy at hearing 
of Kama’s return to Ayodhyu, 387- 

Gunas, or the three qualities/their creation, 
458. 

Guru, the, 550. 

Hnrmman, the chief counsellor of the Mon¬ 
key chieftain Sugriva, 319 ; his adventures 
in Lankfi, 320 ; receives the marriage ring 
of Karna, 328 ; meets Sarnpati, 829; 
roaches the sea, ib.; his mighty leap, 330; 
beholds the beautiful city of Lanka, 831; 
reconnoitres Lanka in the form of a cat, 
332; meets with TJggra Chuntla, the 
genius of Lanka, ib. ; proceeds through 
the city to the palace of R&vann, 333; 
searches for Situ in the inner apartments, 
334 : finds her in the Asoka garden, 335 ; 
the interview, 339; destroys the grove, 
340 ; combat with Jarabu-malf, il). ; slays 
Akanii, 341; combat with lnclmjit, ib'.; 
bound in the irresistible noose of Brahma, 
ib.; his tricks with the R&kshasas, 342; 
his appearance before Havana, ib.; his tail 
act on fire. 843; returns with the Monkey 
army to Rdma, ib.; review of bis adven¬ 
tures, 344 ; carries away the Himalaya, 
mountain by the roots, 369; sets Lau- 
k.l on lire, ib. ; his adventure with 
Kala-nemi, 871; with Bharata at Nun- 
digr&ran, ib. : carries away the Himalaya 
a second time, 372. 

Happiness, Brahrnanical disquisition on, 
552. 

Hermit. See Vanapratha. 

Hermitage at the junction of tho Ganges 
and Sarayd, 41 ; question of the existence 
of hermitages in the time of R&ma, 150; 
beautiful description of the hermitage of 
Kama, 204; general character of, 229; 
picture of, 240 ; those of the sage Pharma- 
vrita, 252; of the sage Mattmga, 311, 

Heroic age of Hindu history, 037 ; meagre 
relics, 638. 

Hindus, four epochs in their history, 407; 
Vedic and Brahmanic geography, 425: 
Kishis and Brahmans, 483 ; Vedic and 
Brahmanic conceptions of Manu, 445; 
creation of the universe by Manu and 
Brahma, 452 : religion of the Brahmans, 
471 ; eight forms of marriage, 500 ; the 
Srfiddha, or feast of the dead, 518 ; the 
four castes, 529; the four stages of life, 
643; Hindu women, 568; government, 
586 ; historical resume, 619.— See India. 

Hospitality, a religious rite, 498* 


Householders. Grihastha. 

Husbands, see Marriage. 

Ikshwaku, ancestor of tho Kdjas of Kosula, 
6, 84, note. 

Hwala, consumed by the fire of the eye of 
A gusty a, 253. 

India, characteristics of the cold weather in, 
258. 

India, history of, possibility of construct¬ 
ing, 407 ; materials, ib.; Epics, Vedas, 
and Burnnas, ib. ; Buddhist legends, 
408 ; laws of M arm, ib, ; Hindu drama 
and poetry, ib, ; Mackenzie manuscripts, 
ib. ; miscellaneous vernacular records, ib.; 
inscriptipus, etc., 409 ; history of, ns dis¬ 
tinct from that of Mussulman and British 
rule; ib.; religions from within, 410; im¬ 
portance of the history, ib.; objects of the 
present work, 409, note; emphatically a 
religious history, 410; four epochs, ill ; 
chronology of the four epochs, 418; de¬ 
finite chronology impossible, 419; dis¬ 
tinction between tile ago when the Saras- 
wati flowed into the Indus, and tho age 
when it disappeared in tho sand, 428; 
chronological interval, 432; distinctions 
between Kishis and Br&hmans, 445 ; his¬ 
torical significance of the compromise be¬ 
tween Vedic and Brahmanic ideas in the 
code of Manu, 448 ; Vedic usages forbid- 
dm in the age of Kali, 491; changes in 
the religion between the Vedic and IVrak- 
manic periods, 493 presume of the ancient 
history, 619 ; first scene—the Vedic Ary¬ 
ans in the Punjab, 623; second scene— 
the Aryan conquest of Hindustan, 623- 
4 ; three phases of civilization, 624; modi¬ 
fication of the three phases by human na¬ 
ture, C25 ; the patriarchal age, 626 ; tho 
heroic ago, 637 : the monarchical age, 043. 
probable means by which the Brahmans 
attained power, 656; political condition of 
Hindustan in the Brahmanic age, 659. 

Indra his assumed power of producing 
rain arrogated by the Brahmans, 14 ; his 
presence at tho Aswamedha of Hasaratha, 
18; proceeds to tho heaven of Brahma to 
complain of XU van a, ib.; conducted to the 
abode of Vishnu, 19; legend of the 
churning of the sea, 47 ; legend of his 
adultery with the wife of Garitama, 48 : 
cursed by Gautama, 49; his luminous 
appearance at tho hermitage of Sarab- 
hanga, 246 ; legend of liis tempting a sngc 
to become a wo,trior. 250; his coat of 
mail given to Agastya and then to llama, 
256 ; sends his chariot to Hama, 374 ; In¬ 
dra, his attributes, 437; worship of, 
opposed to the worship of the MarutS, 
430; regarded as a creator, 452; decline 
of his worship in the Brahmanic age, 
496 ; myths respecting, 641. 

Indrajit, son of itavama and conqueror of 
Indra, binds Kami man in the nooso of 
Brahma, 341 ; his sacrifices, 364 ; confines 
Kama and Lakshnuimi in liis noose, 365 ; 
slain by Lakshmana, 370; significance of 
his sacrifices, 378. 
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_ , slain by Hanwnan, 341. 

Janakit, Raja of Mithil/i, receives Vis* 
wamitra trie sage, with Rama and Laksh¬ 
in ana ; 54; exhibits the great bow of ftiva, 
ib. ; his daughter Sfta promised to that 
llaja who could bend the bow, -55 ; Rama 
bends the bow, ib.; the Raja invites Dusa- 
ratha to the marriage, ib.; proposes to 
marry his two daughters to II dm a and 
Lakslnnana, arid his two nieces to Bharata 
and Satrughna, 56; performs the marriage 
rites, 67, 59. 

JuLiyus, son of Garura, allies with Rama, 
257 ; hears the cries of Situ in the chariot 
of Havana, 292 ; stops Havana and lights 
desperately, 264 ; his death. 297; his 
body discovered by RSzxm, 307; his funeral 
rites performed hy Rama, 308; meeting 
of his brother Sampati with Harm man, 329. 

Javali, the logician, his atheistical speech 
to Hama at Chitra-kCita, 211; K&ma’s 
wrathful reply, 214 ; renewal of the dis¬ 
cussion, 215; charged with Buddhism, 
ib.; his recantation, ib. ; review of his 
character, 224. 

Jumna, river, worshipped by Situ, 347. 

Jungle life, perils and .sufferings of, described 
by Hama to Sfta, 118. 

Justice, administration of, 60 5 ; Brahman- 
iainsr of the old patriarchal system, ib.; 
conduct of the judge, 606; laws respect¬ 
ing property, ib. 

Jydmagha, the submissive husband, legend 
of, 669, note. 

Kabandha,the living mountain, his encoun¬ 
ter with Rama, 309 j legend of, 310; 
counsels Rfxma to ally with Siigrfva, ib. 

Iunkeyf, a Hair of MMiaraja uasaratha, 
]] ; gives birth to Bharata, 21; visit of 
her brother Yudhdjit, 77; her joy at 
hearing that her son Bharata was to ac¬ 
company Yndhfijit to Oirivrnja, ib.; her 
intrigues,’ 89; description of her slave 
woman Manthara, 91; her jealousy at 
the installation of Hama excited by Man- 
tharfi, ib. ; aroused to action, 93; runs 
aw ay to the chamber of displeasure, 94; 
induces the Maharaja to ..wear that ho 
will grant her request, 96 ; demands the 
installation of her son Bharata and the 
exile of Kama, ib, ; reproached for her 
r-ruelt.y, 97; her remorseless obstinacy, 
98; insists upon the Mahdraja keeping 
his word, 99; lamentations and remon¬ 
strances of the Maharaja, ib. ; review of 
the narrative, 101 ; curious JJrahmanical 
interpolation that she required Kama to 
become a religious devotee, 103; desires 
Sumantrn to summon K&nm to the palace, 
107 ; informs Rama that he is to be exiled 
and his brother Bharataittstalled, 111; re¬ 
proved by Sum antra, 124; her conduct 
intended as a warning to younger wives, 
134 ; interview with her son Bharata after 
Ins return from Girivraja, 165 ; reproached 
by Bharata, 167 ; her joy at the return of 
Rama, 388. 

Knksluvat, the Rishi who married ten 
daughters of a Iiaja, 438, 503. 


Kala-nemi, his adventure with Hanuman, 
371; legend concerning, 372. 

Kali age, usages prohibited in, 491. 

K&lf, worship of, 417. 

Knlpa, or day of Brahma, involves the idea 
of eternity, 467. 

Kama, god of love, 418. 

Kama, tin- god of love, legend of his smiting 
Siva with his arrows, 4 l. 

Kanouj, city of, legend of its foundation, 46, 
note. 

K&rtikeya, god of war, 418. 

Kasyapa, grandson of Brahma, tho mythical 
ancestor of the Rajas of Kosala, 2; Bud¬ 
dhist legend of, 16, note, 

Kausalya, a Ham' of Maharaja Pasaratha, 
11 ; gives birth to Hama, 21 ; her fond¬ 
ness for the infant, 29 ; her joy at Hama’s 
elevation to the post of Yuvaruja, 84 ; her 
sacrifice to Vishnu, 113; informed by 
Rama of his exile, 114 ; her bitter lament¬ 
ations, ib.; urges Rdma to seize tho Raj, 
mid slay the Maharaja, 115: Hama's re¬ 
fusal, ib.; reproaches the Maharaja, 162; 
acknowledges her transgression, 164; 
Bharata declares to her his loyal attach¬ 
ment to Kara a, 169 ; her grief at Chitra- 
kuta at seeing Rama offering a coarse 
cake to Pasaratha, 210. 

Khara, brother of Havana, learns from bis 
sister Sdrpa-nakhd that sho has been dis¬ 
figured by Lakshin an a, 268 ; his unsuc¬ 
cessful wars^against Rama 269; disregards 
the evil omens, 270 ; slain by Rama, 275. 

Kishkindhya, the Monkey city of Bab, 319. 

Kosala, Raj of, 2; claim of the Rajas to be 
descended from the Sun and Brahma, ib.; 
description of the llaj, 3. 

Kshatriyas, 4; alleged extirpation of, by 
Purasu Rdmu an exaggeration of some 
petty local tradition, originating in the 
theft of a cow r , 64. 

Kshatrivas, conception of marriage, 502; 
illegal marriages tolerated, 515 ; signifi¬ 
cance of the law which permitted Gand- 
harva and Hakshusa marriages to, ib. ; 
laws against, 524; laws against flesh- 
meat, 526; their occupations, 660. 

Kulni, goddess of the day. 498. 

Kumbha-kurna, the great bleeper, his 
awakening and death, .'167 ; popularity of 
the story, 379; a satire of the Buddhist 
dogma of !Sirv&na. ib. 

Kuvera, god of wealth, 418. 

Lakshmaua, son of Dasarutba and Sunii- 
tra, his birth, 21; accompanies Rama 
and ViswAmitra, 39; cuts off the ears and 
nose of T&rukjft 41 ; married to Uiinila, 
the sister of Sftfi, 67 ; seebn ds the counsel 
of Kausalyk that Kama should slay the 
Maharaja and seize tho Raj, 115; pro¬ 
ceeds with Rama and Sit a bare-footed 
to the palace, 122; attends on Iifmm at 
the Tamasa river, 136; at Sringavora, 
140; builds the hut at Chitra-kuta, 148; 
advises Kama that Bharata should be 
slain, 203; builds a hermitage for R.dma 
at Panohavatf, 267; cuts off the cars urnl 
nose of Siirpa-nukha, 267; reproached by 
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dtd for not leaving her to aid Kama, 287 ; 
quenched by Kama, 306; accompanies 
llama in the search for Sit A, 307- 
Lakshmf, the goddess ol beauty, rises out 
of the sea, and becomes the wife of .Vishnu, 

Ljuika, the capital of liar ana’s empire, 200; 
island of, 320 : description of the city 
and palace, 331 ; the seven canals and 
• lb : » i-econnoitred by Hanuman, 
i combat between the genius of Lanka 
and Hu mini an, 333; set on fire by llanu- 
man, 343, 369. 

Lava, his hirrh, educated by Vdlmflu, 401.; 
with Ku«i defeats llama, 402; aoknow- 
lodged by Kama as his sons, ib. 

Laws, respecting property, 606; miscelhmc- 
oiis, 608; neglect of (and by cultivators, 
61142; criminal, 613 ; laws of war, ib. 
JLiofitu worship, 417; possibly connected 
svith tho idea of a numdone egg, 457. 
Linga, worshippers of, Kama represented as 
their champion, 233; a form of Siva , 23 J ; 
set up by Hama at Bamisscram, 353. 
Lomapada, Raja of Anga, sends damsels to 
entice Kielu Sringa from lifs father’s 
hermitage, 12 ; gives his daughter hi mar¬ 
riage to 'iiriuga, 14. 

Mackenzie manuscripts, 403. 

Nndkya-d&M, or the middle region, 430 * 
its extent, 432. " 

Mdliavat, maternal grandfather of Havana, 
counsels him to restore ftfta, 356. 
Maiyavuim mountain, tin? residence of 
K.iraa, and Lakshnuma during the rainy 
season, 319. 

Mandakarni, lake of, the abode of the sage 
Mandakarni and live Apsaras, 251. 
Maml&kinf ri ver, 149; linmu’s description of 
it, 200. 

Mandara mountain, 47, 167. 

Mnndcdarf, wife of Havana, prevents her 
husband from slaying Situ; 338; implores 
him to restore Situ, 365; ill-treated by the 
Monkeys, 373. 

Mimthath, the slave rmrse of the Mni Kill- 
Xeyf, 90 ; her ugliness, 91; attempts to ex¬ 
cite the jealousy ofivaikeyi at the installa¬ 
tion of Kama, i J>.; declares that Bharata will 
become .the slave of JUma, 92; counsels 
Kaikeyi to persuade the Mttliaraja to in¬ 
stall Bliarata and exile Hama, 93; re¬ 
minds Kaikeyi of the two boons promised 
, her by the Maharaja, ib.; ilk treated by 
Sntrughna, 167; released bv Bharata, 

Mantras, of hymns, 448, 449. 

M> ultras, two powerful ones given by 
V.iswamitra to llama. 43. 

Menu, Institutes of, 408; a stand-point in 
the history of Brahmanism, 421; contains 
no references to the age of Brahmanieal re¬ 
vival, 422; geography of, compared with 
that of the Etg Veda, 425 ; geography of 
Brahmavarta mythical, but that of Bruh- 
marshi-desa probably historical,428: places 
the Yedic deities in subordination to 
Brahma, ib, ; description of Bnihmti- 
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vartu and BrahmArilii^^sa, 430 ; Vedic 
conception of Mauu us the first man, coin- 
pared with the Brahmanic conception of 
a divine legislator, 445 ; associated with a 
legend of tao deluge, ib.; laws of a com¬ 
promise between Vedic and Brahmanic 
ideas, 416; conflicting . character of bis 
authorities, ib,; four roots of the law, 
44.7; his use of the term Veda, 449 ; in¬ 
cludes later ordinances, Immemorial cus¬ 
toms', and approval of conscience as roots of 
his spirit of toleration, 
toO; distinction, between Sruti, or revela¬ 
tion, and Smnti, or tradition, ib.; demmeia- 
tiom against Buddhists, 451 ; his code the 
textbook of the Brahmans, ib.; conception 
of father Mann us the progenitor of men, 
4o3 ; his cosmogony compared with, that 
of Moses, 454; produced from Viraj, 460 ; 
his system of chronology, 463 ; his re¬ 
ligious system both a development arid a 
compromise, 471 ; dally invocations, 478 ; 
hvo daily sacramental rites, 487; of the 
llislus, 488 ; of the ritria, 492; of the 
Ihivatas, 493 ; of the Spirits or Ghosts, 
494 ; of mortal. Guests, 468 ; canon for re- 
concilieg conflicting texts hi the Vedas, 
491 ; 4 his description of the eight forms of 
marriage, 504; perhaps associated with 
i rjyjupati, 511; tolerated Gandharva and 


li dishasa marriages, 515 ; merits and de- 
morit-; of tile eight forms of marriage, 
oUi; significance of the application of the 
dogma, ib. ; relative merits of different 
rituals offered at a Srdcldha, 527 ; Vedic 
my i.h of the origin of caste distorted in the 
code to represent the Brahmans as supe¬ 
rior to the .Kshatf&as, 531 ; 3VIaim's 
Yemen of the origin of caste, 532 ; caste 
laws, ib.; repugnance to flesh meat, 639 ; 
toleration of the usages of Kshatnyas and 
vaisyjus, ib. ; abstinence from lawful fdoa- 
suj'es to he rewarded in another life, 540 • 
scale of punish in eats for slander, ib. ; two 
object6 of the code, viz. the establishment 
of «. national ritual and a caste system, 
o43 ; system of four stages or orders in the 
hie of every i v. in of the twice-bom castes, 
544; the BrahmucMn, or student, 544 ; 
the Grihastha, or householder, ’ 553; 
the Vfinaprastha, or hermit, 562; the 8an- 
ny-isi, or devotee, 663; disquisition on 
earthly happiness, 552 ; tolerates the law 
for. raising up a son to a deceased, brother, 
theory of Hindu government. 686; 
references to the village system, 598, 601. 

Manus, the ten, creation of, 455 ; a separate 
cosmogony from that of Brahma, 461; 
chronology of their reigns, 469. 

Manwanuiras, chronological system of, 
superadded to the Brahmanic system of 
Kalpas, 469. 

Marfcha, the Baksliftsa, driven into the 
ocean by lldma, 44; dissuades ILivann 
from carrying away Sitli, 276 ; urgently 
entreated by Havana to assist, 283 ; obeys, 
284; assumes the form of a deer, 2 8o ; 
slain by Kama, 286. 

Marriage, the three Ranis of Maharaja 
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; story of tho damsels who 
erraced'oring a from his lather’s hermit¬ 
age, 13; marriage of Sriugti and Santa, 

11; the general Interest attached to mar¬ 
riages intensified in India, 51 ; the all- 
absorbing topic in Hindu households, ib.; 
paramount duty of Hindu parents to 
arrange the marriages of tlndr children, 
ib. transcendent interest attached to the 
marriage of Hama and Situ, 52; the story 
of the marriage, ib. ; the marriage per¬ 
formed, not by Brahmans, but by Raja 
Jftuoko. 69; tlic four important rites, 
ib. ; resemblance between the ancient 
Aryan ceremony and the modern Chris¬ 
tian rite, GO ; modem story of Raina’s 
honeymoon, 65, 66; decorations oi the 
bridal chamber, 67 ; Rama and Sftu. play¬ 
ing at dice, ib, ; Rama compares Situ with 
different things in nature, 63 ; sports of 
the married pair in the pond, lb.; Rama 
and SIta drink honey together, 68; 
jealousies and intrigues in the zenana on 
the selection of a Yuvaroja, 73 ; the cha m¬ 
ber of displeasure, 91; description of the 
zenana of Muhnvaja Dasarntha, 95; de- 
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lamentations of the widows on the death 
of the Mah&raju, 156; Hindu idea of wed¬ 
ded happiness, 199, 220; virtuous conduct 
ot Rama towards the Maharaja’s women, 
238; taunt of Viradlia that Rama and 
Lakslimana h ad but one wi fo between the ra, 
241; evil nature of women denounced by 
A gusty u, 256; fastidious ideas ot physical 
chastity amongst the Hindus, 302; ancient 
law by which the wife of the conquered 
became the property of the conqueror, 
298, 605 ; night visit of Havana to Sfta 
surrounded by his women, 336. 

Marriage, eight forms of, specified by Mann, 
600; their historical significance, ib.; 
Yeuie conceptions of, as expressed in the 
Epics, 501; marriages in a peaceful com¬ 
munity appertaining to Urdus or Brah¬ 
mans, ib. ; in a warlike community ap¬ 
pertaining to Ksliatriyas, ib. ; polyandry 
iu the Epics, 602; in the hymns of the 
itig-Veda, ib.; polygamy in the Epics 
and the Yeclic hymns, 603; the >Sway- 
amvara, ib. ; Gandburva and Rakshnsa 
marriages, 504 ; old Kshatriya law that a 
wife (should submit to the conqueror of a 
husband, 605; list of the eight forms, ib.; 
four valid, 606; arbitrary distinction be¬ 
tween the Dcvatas, Rishifq ar.d Praj&patis, 
507 ; four illegal, 513 ; modem marriage 
customs, 514, note ; merits and demerits 
of the eight forms, 516 ; younger brothers 
and younger sisters not to be married be¬ 
fore elder brothers and sisters, 524; re¬ 
marriage of widows prohibited, 525; mar¬ 
riages between castes, 534; with a first 
wife of a low caste prohibited, ib. ; later 
prohibition of all marriages between castes 
635;‘ regarded as the purification of 
daughters, 547; incumbent on all men, 


653 ; regulations for producing a liotflthy 
progeny, ib. ; relative ages of bridegroom 
and bride, 554 ; prohibited marriages, 
555 ; unsuitable families, 556 ; unsuitable 
damsels, ib. ; qualified damsels, 558; 
opposition between the Kshatriya and 
Brahman .idea of female beauty, ib.; 
marriage ceremonies, 559 ; eleven loading- 
rites, ib. ; social condition of Hindu 
women, 668; marriage relations in the 
Yedic times, ifc.; compensation to the 
female in the case of irregular unions, ib. ; 
position of a damsel in a polygamous 
household, 669 ; superior authority of tho 
legitimate wife, ib. ; natural tendency to 
monogamy, 570; polyandry and the 
Swayumvara, 660 ; legend of a submissive 
husband in a polygamous age, 609, note ; 
marriage relations in tho Brahmanic 
period. 571 ; polyandry and the Sway am- 
vara ignored, ib. ; dependence of females 
upon fathers, husbands, and sons, 571-2; 
duty of a father to n. daughter, 57*3; story 
of Ranidoolul Hey, 572, note ; cases when 
a damsel might choose her own husband, 
573 ; duties of husbands towards their 
wives, ib. ; wives to be honoured and de¬ 
corated, 674 ; duties of a wife, ib. ; duties 
of a widow, 576 ; duties of a widower, 
575-6 ; restrictions to be placed on women 
576; vices of women, ib. ; maintenance 
and conduct of a wife in the absence of 
her husband, ib.; questions as regards tho 
period of her absence, 767 ; forced explan¬ 
ation of Kulluka, ib. ; law respecting 
divorce, ib. ; supersession of a wife by a 
second wife to obtain a son, 578; good 
wives superseded with their own consent, 
ib. ; force of the religious obligation to 
beget a son, 579 ; amusing story of Ram- 
doolal Dev and his second wife, ib.; laws 
against adultery, 580; punishment of un- 
' faithful wives and their paramours, 581 ; 
punishment of seducers who arc Brah¬ 
mans, ib, ; public women and Em ale an¬ 
chorites, ib. ; question of guarded wives, 
682; punishment for visiting public 
women and private mistresses, ib.; con¬ 
duct of a Hindu towards the wives of his 
brother, 583 ; law for raising up a soil to 
a deceased brother, Ib.; modern custom 
of adoption, 585. 

Maruts, worship of, opposed to the worship 
of India, 439; enjoined by Mtvau, 496. 

Matanga, tho sago, his hermitage on the 
road to Pampa, 310 ; teaches the name of 
“ Rama ” to Sarvarf, 312. 

Mendicant. See Sannyasi. 

Merits and demerits, dogma, of, 473 ; 
future existence of tho soul dependent 
upon, ib. ; causes of tho universality in 
the belief, 475; form of the conception in 
the Mosaic law, 476; iniquity of fathers 
visited upon children, ib. ; inferior merit 
of duties performed in the hope of reward, 
477 ; distinction between higher and lower 
motives, ib.; merits and demerits of tho 
eight forms of marriage, 616 ; merits of 
different victuals offered at a Sraddhn, 527. 
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etnphysieal creation taken from the S&nk- 
hya school of philosophy, 457 ■ 

Mitmid, the modern Xirhut, 45; Kitcna 
enters the city, 64. 

Monarchical age in Hindu history, 643. 

Monkeys on the Rishya-mukha mountain, 
298 ; significance of "their alleged alliance 
with llama, 315; circumstances which 
led to the Hindu belief in the alliance, 
316; those of the It am ay ana identical 
with the aboriginal population of the 
south, 317; three hypotheses respecting 
the origin of the confusion, ib.; reason 
why the Monkey gods of the south may 
have been represented as fighting for 
Kama, 318; nondescript character, 323 ; 
adventures in the honey-garden of l8u- 
griva, 343; bring stones to Nala for the 
great bridge, 332 ; cross the bridge, 353 ; 
restored to life by Swshe.ua,, 369; their 
ill-treatment of Mandodarf, 373; enter¬ 
tained by Blittradwaja, 387, note. 

Monogamy, natural tendency to, 570. 

Mosaic cosmogony compared with that of 
Mann, 454; doctrine of rewards and 
punishments, 475; iniquity of fathers 
visited upon children, 176; law as re¬ 
gards marriage, 516, note. 

Muhurtta, the Hindu hour, 464. 

Midler, Professor Max, his translation of a 
Vedtc hymn comparing the Brahmans 
with frogs, 448. 

Nahusha, myth respecting, 641. 

Nala, builds a bridge of stone over the sea 
at Lanka, 352. 

Nandigrama, the residence of Bharata, 219. 

Navigation, regarded with horror by the 
Br&hmuns, 526. 

Nemesis, the avenging, conception of, finds 
expression in the story of llama, 89. 

Niknshfi, mother of Havana, her trouble 
about WCtu, 352. 

Nirvana, satirized in the story of Kumbha- 
karnu, 379. 

Nirvana, the Buddhist ideal of happiness, 
415. 

Noah, resemblance between his flood and 
the flood of Mann, 445. 

Oaths, administration of, to different castes, 
633; laws respecting, 610. 

Obindhya, his advice to Havana after II a- 
numan’s leap, 330. 

Ora, its meaning, 480. 

Omens, evil ones preceding the wars be¬ 
tween Kama and Khara, 270. 

Orders, the four stages in the life of the in¬ 
dividual, 543; the Brahmaohari, or stu¬ 
dent, 544-5; the Grihastha, or house¬ 
holder, 553 ; the Vanaprastha, or hermit, 
561; the Sannyasi, or devotee, 563. 

Orphic egg, compared with the Bralmianical 
egg, 457. 

Oucte. /See Ayodhya. 

Paisdcha marriages, 506; originated in a 
belief in ghosts, 515. 

Pampa, description of* the lake, 312. 


Panchavati, the modern Nasik, near the 
river Qodciveri, $57 k Kama’s hermitage 
there, ib. 

Parasu Kama, son of Jamatlugm, his op po¬ 
tion to Rama, the son of Dasaratha, 60; 
his terrible appearance during the return 
journey of Kama from Mitinla, 62; chal¬ 
lenges Rama to break the bow of Vishnu, 
62 f acknowledges Kama to bo Vishnu, 
63; his alleged extirpation of the Ksha- 
triyas proved to be an exaggeration, 01; 
the mere hero of some petty local tradi¬ 
tion originating in tho theft of a cow, ib. 

Farvatb worship of, 417. 

Patriarchal age of Hindu history, 626. 

P&yasa, a sacred food of rice and milk, pre ¬ 
sented to Dasaratha, 20; distributed 
among the Ranis and produces; conception, 
21; its connection with the incarnation of 
deity, 23. 

Physicians excluded from the Sraddha, 
627. 

Pincias, or cakes, offerings of, at the Srad- 
dhas, 521. 

Pitris, or spirits of ancestors, a day of, 464 ; 
daily offering of food to, 492; associated 
with Prajapati, 612 ; feasted in tho Srad- 
dim, 521, 

Polyandry m tho Epics, 502 ; traces of the 
custom in a hymn of tho Eig-Veda, ib ; 
similarity of the legend in the hymn to 
the Bvvayamvara of Draupadi, ft),; re¬ 
volting character, 570. 

Polygamy in the Epic traditions, 603; in 
the hymns of tho Rig-Veda, ib, ; position 
of a damsel in a polygamous household, 
669; superior authority of the legitimate 
wife, ib.; amusing story of Jyamagha, 
the submissive husband, 569, note. 

Prajapati, identified with the Supremo 
Spirit,.412 ; identified with Brahma, 418 ; 
perhaps a different conception, 511. 

Prajapatya marriages, 606; distinction be¬ 
tween them and the rite of the Brahmans, 
511, 

Pruyfiga, the modern Allahabad, the seat of 
liharadwaja, 136. 

Property, laws respecting, 606; neglect of 
land by cultivators, 611-12; divided and 
undivided families, 612. 

Provinces, government of, 596; ft military 
occupation based upon the village system, 
ib. 

Pulastya, the sage, said to be the progeni¬ 
tor of the Kakshasas, 269. ^ 

Pur an as, manuscript translations of, by Pro¬ 
fessor II , H. Wilson, 407. 

Purgunnah, comprising a hundred villages, 
601. 

Purusha hymn, 453; Vedic rnyth that the 
four caste, v were created from the limbs of 
Purusha, 530; extracts from the hymn, 
531 ; no Brahnumicnl superiority assert¬ 
ed in the,,Purusha hymn, ib. 

Raja, his court and ministers, 588; Hindu 
ideal of one, 683, 589 ; divine attributes, 
589; punishment his special duty, 589, 
590; his daily duties, 591; public appear- 
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•••rfUMWli#.) secret councils,ib,; preeautioi'^ 

^agamst poison and assassination, Ov^ \ m* 4 
city, fort, and palace, 593 ; aueen, pnests, 
and ministers, 593, 594; offteihhq f ■ 
characteristics ot‘ Hindi! soveroignty^oub . 
duties in defensive warfare, hit) ; duties 
during actual, operations, ib. ; alliances, 
OKI; duties in offensive warfare, ib.; 
policy to be pursued in a conquered coun- 

Iinjas, duties of, detailed by Rama, 205. 

Rakshusa marriages, 505; restricted by 
Manu to tho Kshatriyas, ib.; an old war 

custom, 515. • . 07 

Rukshasas, early wavs ot Rama agaipfit, M , 
confusion respecting them, ib.; regarded 
as ghosts, and represented ns descendants 
from Brahman sages, and as worshippers 
of Brahma, ib.; origin of their opposition 
to the Br&hmams, 38; inquiry into the 
real character of the ..Kukshasas of the 
Rdmayana, 231; their empirem the;south 
of India, 232; identified with the Bud¬ 
dhists, ib.; Viradha, the, RtohftSf, 241, 
said to bo the children of Palaatya, 269 ; 
popularly supposed to be able to assume 
now forms at will, 279. 

Rama, son of Dasarathu and hausa l y;i, his 
birth, 21 ; an incarnation of \ ishnu, 20 ., 
story of his life from infancy to manhood 
27 ; identified hv Vnsbhtha as an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu, 29; anecdotes ot his 
childhood, ib.; his cryi; for the moon, ib., 
pacified by a min or, 30 ; begins to talk, 

31 ; bis sports with other boys, ib.edu¬ 
cated by Vasnhfha, 82 ; invested with tho 
sacred thready 33 ; becomes a 
cbnri for the day, ib.; taught the Guyetn, 
ib. ; studios the Vedas, ib.; Ins early lite 
a type of the modern Hindu, 3o ; goes 
with Viswamitra to protect the Brahmans 
against the Rukshusas, 89; Viswamitra 
acts as his Guru, 40 ; arrives at tho her¬ 
mitage at the junction of the Ganges ana 
Sarayu, 41 ; passage over the Ganges, 
it>. ; requested by ’Viswamitra to slay 
TavaktL, ib.; the combat, 42 ; hi« imwul- 
•ingnees to slay a woman, ib. ;■ 

T/nakii at the instigation of Viswamitra, 
ill. ; receives divine weapons from Vtewa- 
niitra, 43 ; his reception at the hermitage 
of Viswamitra at Buvar, 41 ; destroys the? 
Riikshusas, ib.; proceeds wi th Viswamitru 
’o the sacrifice of Jauaka ut Mithila, 
crosses the Ganges and halts at V is da, 
40; enters the hermitage of Gautama unci 
releases Ahalyu from a curse, 49; story of 
hismarriage with Sita, 51 ; excites tlic lull- 
o'ious sympathies of Hindu families, u- ; 
division of the story, 53 ; received at 
Mithild by Raja Jauaka, 54 bonds the 
great bow of Siva, 55; the preliminaries, ib., 
the marriage ceremony, 67 ; cprcmoniej 
in the inner apartments, 58 ; review of 
the narrative, 59 ; tho marriage performed 
not bv 11 rah mans, but by Raja Jan aka, 
ib.; opposition ot Rum a, tho h shatriya, 
to 1’arasu Rama, the Brahman, 60, 62, 64 
—&<?>' also Parasu Rama; modern story 
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of Kama’s honeymoon, 65 ; review of h 
Storv, 69 ; appointed \ uvarajn, 7-*, j'-al- 
onsic.s and intrigues in tho f 
t) ysaratha, 73 ; partiality of tba Maha¬ 
raja for Raniii, 79 ; his virtues, ib. , reso¬ 
lution to appoint lum \uvanna, ib. , 
speech of the Maharaja ^oro the great 
Council on the appointment of 
be Yuvanga, 80; joy ot tho assembly, 

81; recital of Rama s merits, ib. , his 
wisdom, bravery, ami kind words, lb. ; 
his truth, continence, and justice, it)- . 
VasishtTm directs the preparations for the 
installation, 82; Itfcma summoned to the 
palace by Dasaratha, ib.; graciously re¬ 
vived by tho Maharaja, and requested.to 
accept the post of Yuvuvaja, 83 ; directed 
to keep watch until the morning, 10 . , 

. proceeds to his mother’s apartments, 

84 ioy of Kausalya, ib.; returns to his 
'hotnl. ib. ; receives instructions from 
Vusiahtha, 85; worships Yudmu, ib. ; 
keeps watch in tho temple of Vlshuu, ib. , 
universal rejoicings, 86 ; acme of human 
felicity attained by Rama, 89; conception 
of the avenging IN emesis, ib.; story ot the 
intrigues of Kaikeyt for bringing about lus 
exile, and tho installation of her son Bha- 
rata in his room, 90 ; curious Brahma meal 
interpolation that Kaikeyi required that 
he should become a religious devotee, 106 , 
modern belief in the idem lb.; Story ot 
his visit to the palace on the morning 
of the installation, 105; his beauutul 
house, 107 ; picture of his sitting on a 
couch fanned by Site, ib.; accompanies 
Suuumtra to the palace ot the Manaiaya, 
108; acclamations of the multitude, in- 
his interview with tho Maharaja and Rat- 
kerf, HO; his prompt and cheerful obe¬ 
dience, 111 ; control of his passions, 112 , 
his interview with his mother Kausaljo, 
113 • refuses to rebel against his father, 
115; his interview with H7 ; yields 

to her entreaties, 121; proceeds bare¬ 
footed to the palace, 122; puts on bark 
garments, 127 ; leaves Ayodhyu m a 
chariot, 129; directs Summitm to excuse 
himself by a falsehood, 130j route from 
Avhodvuto Bundelkund, 136 , halt at tho 
Tamasa river, 136; depart in the morn¬ 
ing without, awaking the people, 13/, 
entertained at Snngnvera by Raja Guha, 
139: dismisses Suinantra, 140; becomes 
n. devotee and dismisses Guha, 142 ; pass¬ 
age over tho Ganges, ib.; reaches the 
hermitage of Bharadwaja, 145 ; directed 
by tho sage to live at. Chitra-kuta, .1 16; 
passage over tho Jumna, 147 ; arrival at 
Chitva-kiRa, ib. , describes the be auties of 
Chitra-kdta to his wife Siti\, 199; de¬ 
scribes the river Mandakim, 230 / sports 
with his wife Sitii on the hill, 20.1 ; hears 
the approach of the army of Bharnta, 
203; beautiful description of his hermit- 
age,' 204; his speech on the duties of 
Rojas, 205; demands the reason of hha- 
ratu’s coming, 208 ; his affliction on hoar- 
ing of the death of his father the Maha- 
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,.^0^,208 ; offers water arid funeral cakes 
-'tothe ;*oul of Dasara.tha, 200; his conde¬ 
scension to Bharata’s array, 209; his 
veneration towards his mothers and Vn- 
aishtha, 210; refuses to accept the Raj, 
211 ; atheistical speech of .TuvuU, the logi¬ 
cian, ib. ; his wrathful reply, 214 ; renewal 
of the discussion, 21*5; his reply to Vasish- 
thu, 216 ; his shoes adopted by Bharata 
ns art. emblem of his sovereignty,*218, 228 ; 
dismisses his brethren, ib. ; puerile cha¬ 
racter of his dialogue with Qpft, 221; 
mixture of military pursuits and religious 
worship involved in the description of his 
hut, ib.; strained and artificial character 
of his dialogues with Bharata and others, 
222 ; review of his interview with Juvali, 
221 ; his character as the champion of 
the Brahmans against the Buddhists, 
227; authenticity of his exile, 229; 
locality of the wanderings, ib.; dubious 
existence of the sagos said to be his con¬ 
temporaries, 230; Ins three characters as 
a mortal hero, as an incarnation of Vishnu , 
and as a champion of the Linga Worship- 
pevs, 233; contradiction involved, 2S : J ; 
three elements in the Rumayana, corre¬ 
sponding to the three characters, ib;; ten 
incidents in tho narrative of the exile, 
235; departure from Chitra-kuta, 236 ; 
journey to the hermitage of Atri, 237 ; 
praised by Sfta, 23S; engages to defend 
the sages from the Il&kshnsas in tho forest 
of Dfimlaka, 239; joyfully entertained by 
tho sages, 210; appearance of Viradha, 
211; agony at seeing his wife in the grasp 
of Vimdha, 212; buries Viradha alive, 
243; visit to the hermitage of Sarablianga, 
24/5; admires the chariot and horses of 
indrd, ib.; secs Sarablianga burn himself 
alive. 24G ; entreated by the sages to pro¬ 
tect them against the Rdkslfnsas, 247 ; 
visit, to the hermitage of Sutfkshna, 248 ; 
visit to neighbouring sages, 219 ; dialogue 
with Slta on the propriety of making war 
against the Rakslmas, 249 ; ten years 
wanderings in the neighbourhood of 
Sutikslma's hermitage at'Ramtek, 251 ; 
visits the lake where a sage is sporting with 
five Apsaras, ib. ; return to tho hermitage 
of Satikslma, '252 ; visits the sage Agastya 
near the Vindhya .mount iin , ib.; joy of 
Agastya, 254; acknowledged as liaja 
of the universe, 255; receives divine 
weapons from Agastya, 240; resides at 
Pahehavatf, the modern Nasik, 257 ; allies 
with Jafcayus, ib.; his large hut with four 
rooms, ib’; his oblations to the god of 
dwellings, 258; reproves Lakshmann,2o9; 
significance of his dialogue with Sfta as 
to his protecting the Brahmans, 200 ; his 
vintrospecting Siirpa-nakhfi, 264; efforts 
of Sdrpa-nttkha to induce him to marry 
her, ‘265 ; jests with her, 267; resists the 
attacks of her brothers, Khara and Dusha- 
na, 2G9; his calmness., 272 ; his terrible 
arrows, 273; slays Dvishan i, 274; slays 
Khara, 275 ; pursues Marfchii, who has 
taken the form of deer, 285 ; slays 


Mancha, 280; narrative of his search for 
Sit ft, 306 ; his address to the moon, 307 ; 
discovers the body of Jatayus, ib. ; per¬ 
forms funeral rites for him, 308; proceeds 
towards the south, 309 ; encounter with 
Kabnndhn, ib. ; advised by Kabandha to 
ally with Sugnva, 310 ; visits tho hermit ¬ 
age of Matanga, and praises the piety of 
Sarvarf, 311; proceeds to the Pam pa lake, 
312 ; his name taught ns a mantra, ib. ; 
seas Sarvarf burn herself alive, 311;change 
in his character from the divine to file 
human, 314 ; hypothesis that the son of 
Dasaratha and Linga-worshipper of the 
Dekhan are ditto rent individuals, 315 ; 
significance of his alleged alliance with 
the Monkeys, 31/5 ; reason why tho mon¬ 
key gods of th south may have been re¬ 
presented as fighting for him, 318 ; pro¬ 
ceeds from the lake Pam pa, to the Kish- . 
yamiikha mountain, 319 ; received by 
SugnVaand Hanuman, ib.; sees the orna¬ 
ments of Sfta in the possession of Sugnva, 
320 ; engages to slay Bfili, ib,; mortally 
wounds him, 321; broach of the laws of 
fair fighting, 324; marshalling of tho 
armies on |he Malvavana mountain, 
326 ; gives his ring to Hanuman, 328; re¬ 
ceives' Sfta’s jewel from Hanuman, 344 ; 
his genius for alliances, 349; narrative of 
his war against Havana, 350; progress of 
the army of Monkeys and Bears towards 
the sea, 351; joined by V ibhf.dmna, 352; 
tho building of the bridge, ib. ; worships 
Siva, and sets up a Linga* in Iiamissoram, 
353 ; crosses tho bridge with his army of 
Monkeys and Bears, ib.; permits Havana’s 
spies to survey his camp, 354; his mes¬ 
sage to Ravaim* ib. ; review of tho narra¬ 
tive, 357 ; the Linga, a monument of 
triumph, and a religious symbol, ib.; 
temple to JR&ma at RamissWam, 358 ; 
his war against Havana, 361; confined 
with Lakshmana in the noose of snakes, 
364 ; his deliverance, 365; takes tho field 
against Havana, ib, ; orders Hanuman to 
tiro the city of Lank!, 369; comba t with 
Havana, 370; final over throw of Havana, 
374; his cruel words to SM, 383; her 
appeal, ib. ; tho god Agni attests lier 
purity, 384 ; recei ves her as his wife, ib. ; 
prepares to return to Ayodhya 385; de¬ 
scribes his adventures to Sit.!,’386 ; arrives 
a t the hermitage of Bharadwaja, ib .; the 
entertainment, 3.87, note; preparations for 
his triumphant return to Ayodyha, 388; 
meeting with Bharata, 389; casts aside tho 
garb of a devotee for that of a liaja, 390 ; 
entry into Ayodhya, ib.; the installation 
ceremonies, 391; popularity of the narra¬ 
tive, 394; determines to put away Sit!, 
399 : sufferings of Situ, 400; performs an 
Aswamedha, 402 ; acknowledges his sons, 
403 ; is reconciled to his wife, Sit!, ib.; 
ascends to heaven., 405. 

Ramayaua, opening scene at Ayodhya, l; 
scarcity of early family-traditions, 2 ; com¬ 
mencement of tho poem, 3 ; spiritualised 
version known as the Adhyatma llama- 
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yima-zo , poetical description of autumn, 

40- three elements corresponding to the 
three characters of Minn, 234 ; natural 
conclusion of the story, 381 » PJJP u * au 7 
of the story, 394 ; conclusion, 406. 

IUmbhft, tlie Apsara, legend of, M- 

Rumdool.il Dey, his braddlia, 

story of his submission to his wife, Q/A 
note; conduct as, regards a second wife, 

679, note. , , ^, , 

Rumisseram, Ljnga set up there by I^ma, 
353 ; description ol the pagoda tlu re^ 
358 

lUvana, Raja of the Rakshasns, rendered 
invulnerable by Brahma and makes the 
gods his slaves, 18 ; the gods complain to 
Brahma, ib. : Vishnu promises to over¬ 
throw him by mortals and monkeys, 1J , 
grandson of Pulastya, the son ot BrUhni i, 

37 ; hears of lUma's slaughter _of Khava 
and Rushan a, W) dissuaded by his 
minister Mancha from carrying oh Wna, 

277 ; narrati ve of his abduction ol : hi to, 

278 ; extraordinary conception ol jm 
having ten heads and twenty arms, 280; 
description of him, 281; addressed by 
Sdrpa-nakhd, ib.; urged to carry oft oita, 
282 ; induces Marfcha to take the form of 
a deer, 283 ; proceeds to Panchavuti, zbo ; 
Visits the hermitage of Rama, 288 ; his 
proposals to Sita, 289 ; assumes his proper 
form, 290; carries away Situ through 
the air, 291 ; his chariot stopped by Ja- 
tavus, 296; slays Jat iyus, 297; contrast 
between his black complexion and the 
gold comnlexion ot Situ, 297; passes the 
Rialm-mukha mountain, 298 ; conducts 
Situ "to his palace at Lanka, ib. ; ijfusal 
of Sita to listen to his proposals,^300his 
alarm at Hnnuraan’ a leap, 330 ; Ins night 
visit to Situ, surrounded by Ins women, 
335 ; threatens to devour her, 387 I pre¬ 
vented from slaying her by his wife Man- 
dodari, 238 ; hears that a Monkey has de¬ 
stroyed his Asoka grove, 340 ; sends out 
successive armies and warriors to slay 11 a- 
numau, ib. ; questions Hammmn, 342 ; 
orders Hanuman’a tail to be set on fire, 
343; his Buddhist character, 347; ms 
rupture with Vibhishana, who joms 
Rifma, 352; sends 8 oka and S Tirana to 
gpv out the army of Rama, 353 ; his wratn 
at Rama’s message, 354 ; surveys the 
armvof Monkeys and Bears, ib.; prepares 
to withstand Rama, 356; counselled by 
Nikasha. and Maliavat, ib.; takes the 
field in person, 365; entreated by ms 
wife Mandodarf to restore Sfta, ib. ; the 
battle, ib.; combat with Rama, 366; 
awakening and death of Kumbha-ktuna, 
367 ; shuts himself up in Lanka, 369; 
combat with Rama, 370 : Ins sacrifice with, 
closed doors, 373; ill-treatment of ns 
wife Mundodurf by the Monkyys, ib .} his 
final overthrow, 374; lamentution 3 oi his 
widows, 382. 

Religious history of India, four epochs of, 
107, 410; chronology of, 418 ; laws of 
Manu a compromise between Vedic and 
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Brahmanic ideas, 440; historical 
iicanoe of the compromise, ib. 

Religious ideas, legend of the production of 
rain by Rishi Srmga, 13; the churning of 
the 'ocean for the possession of amnta. 

47 - belief connected with the marriage ot 
Raima and Sita as incarnations of ishnu 
and Ldkshmf, 52; curious Brahma meal 
interpolation that Ivaikeyi desn-ed that 
Rama should become a relmious devotee, 
103 • Rama becomes a devotee, W*;isud 3 
prayor to tbe river Ganges, ib.; offerings 
of wine and flesh-meal, to female deities, 
H 3 • worship of the JumuTi by bit a, 14/, 
worshin of the fig-tree, ib.; propitiation 
of the god of dwellings, 148 ; atheistical 
speech of J avail, 211 ; wrathful reply of 
Rama, 214 ; Buddhist tenets pi Javail, 
215; his recantation, ib. ; J'^view of his 
character and arguments, *224 j Sruhma 
worshipped by Havana, 232; ■K.^kshasas 
identified as Buddhists, ib. ; Vn&flha 
preserved by the blessing of Brahma, -43 , 
extraordinary description of ascetics, -47 , 
legend of the devotee who was tempted 
by Indra tohecomea warrior, 250; Luma » 
oblation to the god of dwellings, -08 ; 
worship of Siva by Rama, 3a3 ; Linga set 
up hv Rama at Ramisseram, ib.; hukrn, 
the preceptor of the RkUshasas, 37-. ; be¬ 
lief in the efficacy of sacrifice, 373, 4/7 • 
Religious ideas, in the Vedic age, 411 ; be¬ 
lief in ghosts, ib. ; rise oi the Aryans hom 
nolv theism to monotheism, lb.; identifica¬ 
tion of the Supreme Spirit with Apt and 
Prajuputi, 412; ideas in thei Bralunanie 

age, ib.; Brahmimic religion distinct truiii 

the Vedic religion, ib.; amakamaUon of 
the two, ib.; doctrines of Buddhism, 414 , 
existence an evil, 415 ; idea of Nirvana, 
ib.; ago of satiety, 416; failure of Bud¬ 
dhism to influence the masses, ib. ; appeal 
of the Brahmans to the old gods of India, 
417 • Brahmanism a religion of the people 
and Buddhism a religion of the nobles, 
421; worship of the Suraswati river by 
the Vedic Aryans, 429; Vedic religion 
restricted generally to the present life, 
435 ; genial character of the vedic reli¬ 
gion, 437 ; ascendancy of the Brahmans 
secured by asceticism, 442; distinction be¬ 
tween an age of spontaneous devotion and 
one of ritualism, 448 ; Brahmanicai tolera¬ 
tion of okl usages, 450; ’ creation ot ti e 
universe—.sye Creation ; mnueiiCe of the 
different chronological systems upon tho 
respective religious belief ot Hindus and 
Europeans, 469; religion of the Brah¬ 
mans described at length, 471; Brahman- 
ical doctrine of rewards and punishments 
unknown in the Vedic age, ib. ; crude 
conception of sin, 472 ; Brahmanicai 
dogma of merits and demerits, 473; dis¬ 
tinction between the religious obligations 
felt in Europe and those felt m India, 
474 ; causes of the universality of the 
belief in rewards and punishments, 475 , 
Mosaic conception of the iniquity of 
fathers visited upon children, 476; m- 
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merit of duties performed in the' 
Ripe of reward, 477 ; distinction between 
natural law and ecclesiastical law, ib.; 
distinct ion between higher and lower 
motives, ib. ; religious worship of the 
Brahmans divisible into invocations anti 
sacramental rites, 478 ; significance of the 
invocations as forming combinations of 
■Three in One; ib.; meaning of Om, the 
Yy uhritis find the Gdyatrf, 481; the Sun 
identified with Brahma, 488 ; chain of 
conceptions involved in the worship of the 
Sun, 484 ; daily repetition of the invoca¬ 
tions, 4S5; religious value of a daily 
ritual, ib,; relative effect of present and 
future iKmishment in the suppression of 
heresy, 486; five daily sacramental rites 
enjoined by Manu, 487; placed upon art 
anomalous basis, ib, ; readingof thlo’Vtd;. 
to propitiate the liishis, 488 ; offering of 
food to propitiate the Pitri.% 492; obla¬ 
tions of ghee to propitiate the Devatas, 
498; offerings of boiled rice to propitiate 
spirits or ghosts, 494; hospitality in pro¬ 
pitiation of guests, 498; worship of trees, 
496 ; merits and demerits of the eight 
forms of marriage, 516; ideas involved 
in the Smldlia, or feast of the dead, 518; 
persons to be excluded, 522; significance 
of the catalogues of disqualifications,524 ; 
confusion of sin and disease, ib.; pro* 
liibition of the worship of inferior gods, 
626; relative merits of different victuals 
offered at a Sraddha, 527 ; modifications 
of the old Vedio belief in the Sraddha by 
the Brahmans, 528 ; sacrifice of the an¬ 
telope peculiar to the Vedio Aryans, 545, 
7iote ; results of the religious training of 
the lirahmachfiri, 548 ; religious duties of 
the Brabmachfiri, 649 ; Brdnmaiiiciil dis- 
quirition on earthly happiness, 552; aus¬ 
terities of the Vanaprivstha, or hermit, 
562; of the Sannyasi, or devotee, 563 ; 
religious contemplation to obtain final 
beatitude, ib.; subjects of reflection, 664; 
inferiority of material existence, 565; 
Brahmanical idea of life partially obtained 
from Buddhism but not from the Vedic 
worship, 565; expression of Vedic and 
Brahmanic ideas of life in modern human¬ 
ity, 566, 567. 

Religions rites, propitiation of Sustf for the 
purpose of pacifying children, 30; per¬ 
formance of a Sraddha before marriage, 
56; worship of Vishnu by Kausalyu, 84 ; 
worship of Vishnu by Rama, 85; Kausal- 
ya’s sacrifice, 113 ; * worship of Siva by 
Kama, 353 ; sacrifice of Jndrajit, 364— 
370; sacrifice of Havana with closed doors, 
373. 

.Revenue, land., 604; miscellaneous taxes, ib. 

liig-Veda, geography of the hymns com¬ 
pared with that of Manu, 425 ; geography 
of the Saraswati river, 429; genial 
character of the ceremonial, 437; character 
of the Vedic bards, 438 ; opposition in the 
hyfirms between a peaceful and a warlike 
community, 439 ; between the worship of 
the Miu'uts and that of Indra, ib.; ex- 
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press both fear and contempt of the Brah¬ 
mans, 412, 443 ; comparison of the Brah¬ 
mans with frogs, 413. 

Itishis, distinguished from the Brahmans, 
435; religious ideas expressed in their 
hymns, 436 ; their popularity and power, 
437 ; married the daughters of Rajas, 
438; resembled the Hebrew psalmists, 
ib. ; daily propitiation of, by the study of 
the Veda, 188 ; conception of marriage, 
501; marriage rite of, 505; difference 
between their rite and the rite of the 
Risliis, 509; the most ancient rite, 512. 
Kishya-mfiklm mountain, the abode of the 
Monkeys 298 ; Sugriva, the Monkey 
chieftain, 310, 319, 

Rit-vij, or suerificer, 561. 

Rum i, wife of Sugrfva, $$0, 323. 

Sacramental rites, five daily, enjoined by 
Manu,. 487; of the Kish is, 44; of the 
Pitris 488; of the Revatas, 493 ; of the 
Spirits or Ghosts, 494 ; of mortal Guests, 
498; review of the rites, ib. 

Sacrifice, description of, at. the Aswamcdha 
of Dasaratha, 17 ; domestic sacrifice Of 
Vishnu, 113. 

Sagara, Raja, his.sixty thousand sons, legend 
of, 46, note. 

Snivya, her power over her husbaim Jya- 
magha, 569, note. 

Sdkya M uni, the great teacher of Buddhism 
in India, 408 ; characteristics of his teach¬ 
ings, 414 ; existence an evil, 415. 
Salutations to men of different castes, 533. 
Sumpftti, brother of Jatayus, informs Ua- 
nhman that Havana has carried Sfta to 
Lanka, 829. 

SanUbya philosophy expressed in the cosmo¬ 
gony of Manu, 45/. 

Sunny usi, a devotee, 563 : life of religious 
1 contemplation to obtain Until beatitude, 
ib.; means of subsistence, 564 ; subjects 
of reflection, ib.; resemblance to the 
Buddhist devotees, 565. 

Sarablnmga, ■ the sage, visit of Kama and 
Sfta to his hermitage, 245; visited by In¬ 
dra, ib.; burns himself alive, and ascends 
to the heaven of Brahma, 216. 

Sarama, wife of Vibhfshana,serves Situ., 352. - 
S&rana, sent by Havana with Suka to spy 
upon Rama’s army, 358. 

Saraswati*. goddess of learning, worshipped 
by school-boys, 32 ; decay in her worship 
consequent on the introduction of printed 
books, 3 tiynote, 

Saraswati river, aline of separation between 
the Vedic; and Bmbmariiic settlements, 
425 ; distinction between the age when it 
flowed into the Indus, and the age when 
it disappeared in the sand, 428 ; geogra¬ 
phical notices of, in the Rig-Yeda, 429. 
Savayii river, the modem Gogra, 1, 3; holy 
hermitagtf'S at its junction with the 
Ganges, 41; funeral place on its hank, 174. 
Sarvarf, the female disciple of Matauga, 311; ** 
relates her story to Rama, ib. ; bums 
herself alive, 312. 
gjitf, rite of, 633. 
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.. .. S/on of Dasaratha and Suraitr.i, 
21; accompanies his brother 
fiarata to the city of Raja Aswaputi, 77, 
78; ill-treats Mauthara, 10S; restrained 
by Bhatata, ib.; defeated and wounded 
by Lava and Kim, 402. 

S&vitri, the Suii) identified, with Brahma, 
483. 

Scythian custom resembling the rite of 
8uti, 634. 

Si:«, legend of the churning of, 47. 

Sea voyages* existence of, proved bv the law 
of Bottomry, 609, 

Sersooty river, mistakes Cojpicerning,' in 
modern geography, 431, note. 

Sin, crude conception of, by the Vedic Ary¬ 
ans, 472 ; confounded with disease, 524, 

■SItfi, daughter of. Jnuaka, ltaja. of MithiU, 
promised in marriage to the* Baja who 
could bt'bd the great bow of Siva;id5 ; 
Hama bends the how, ib.; married to 
llama, 57; mythical story of her birth, 
58 ; modern story oi ; her honeymoon. 66 ; 
plays at dice with lidma, *07 ; drinks 
honey, 6$ ; her prtvyejv when llama leaves 
her to be installed Yuvaraja, 108 ; llama 
returns from the palace and informs her 
of his exile., 117; declares that she will 
accompany 'him to the jungle, 118; her 
solemn appeal to llama, 119; her wrath, 
120 ; lidma yields to her entreaties, 121; 
accompanies Kama and Lukshmana in 
a hire well visit to the Maharaja, ib.; 
weeps over the bark clothing, 127 ; ac¬ 
companies her husband in a chariot, 129 ; 
her prayer to the river Ganges, 142 ; her 
prayer to the river* Jumn;i and fig-tree, 
147 ; sports with her .husband Kama on 
tiro hill Chitra-kuta, 199 ; episode of the 
tfka, 201 ; her interview with Anasityd, 
the wife of Atri, 237 ; praised for her de¬ 
votion to her husband, ib.; praises llama, 
238; receives an ointment which renders 
her ever young and beautiful, 238 ; seized 
by ViiYdka. the cannibal, 242 ; rescued by 
Kama and Lakslimana, 213; reproaches 
Kama for waging war against the lliik- 
shasas, 249; attacked by Surpa-nuklni, 
267 ; placed, in a case throughout the wars, 
271, 273 ; entreat Kama to pursue a 
beautiful deer, 28a; taunts Lakshmana 
into leaving her, 287; addressed by 
Kiiynna, 289 ; her wrathful reply, 290; 
carried away by Havana, 291 ; her cries 
heard by Jata/us, 297 ; poetical contrast 
of her golden complexion with the black 
complexion of Havana, ib. ; her lamenta¬ 
tions for Rilmu, ib. ; drops her ornaments 
amongst the Monkeys on Itisbya-roiikha, 
298; conducted to the palace of Havana, 
ib. ; wratlifully refuse:' to receive the 
addresses of Havana, 300; her ornaments 
shown to Kama by Sogrfva, 820; dis¬ 
covered by Hanunmu in thc-v Asoka gar¬ 
den at Lanka, 836 : night visit of R6 v «<rui 
surrounded by his women, ib, ; Kdvuna 
threatens to slay her, 338 ; threatened by 
the Rakshasf women, ib. ; her interview 
with Hanuinan, 339 ; difficulty as re¬ 
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gards her purity after her imprisonment 
in the palace of Havana* 381 ; narrative 
of her ordeal, 382 ; restored to llama, 
383 ; cruel words of Kama, ib. ; her ap¬ 
peal, ib.; enters the fire, 884 ; the god 
Agni attests her purity, ib. ; Kama re¬ 
ceives her as_ his wife, 886 ; installed as 
Rauf, 391 ; gives her necklace to Hanu- 
man, 392; story of her separation and 
exile, 398 ; her sufferings, 400; found by 
Valrniki, gives birth to** Lava and Jvusa, 
461; is reconciled to Rdrna, 403 ; ques¬ 
tionable authenticity of the story of fc’fta* 
40|. 

Siva, the god, legend of his being smitten 
by the love-inspiring arrows of Kama, 
41 ; legend of tlio descent of the Ganges 
upon l\i.H head, 45 ; legend of the great 
how with which he destroyed the sacrifice 
of Daksha, 54; worshipped by II am a, who 
sets up a Lingfi at Kamisseram, 353; wor¬ 
shipped in the ago of Rruhraanieal re¬ 
vival, 417. 

Slander, scale of punishments tor, 540. 

Sivndti, or tradition, 450. 

Shin a, the moon god, daily oblation to. 
498. 

Spies considered necessary under Hindu 
government, 7, 9. 

Spirits. See Ghosts. 

Sraddlm, performance of, before marriage, 
50 ; on the death of Maharaja Dasamthu, 
175; performed^ by Eftma,‘209; curious 
reasoning of Juvali against its perform¬ 
ance, 225. 

vSraddha, the daily, 492; description of the 
Sr&cldh.t, or feast of the dead, 618 ; origin 
of the idea, ib.; u plea sing exprcssiml. of 
natural religion, 519; three distinct 
Sraddhus, ib.: ceremonies to he perform 
ed at a monthly Sr add tub 520; persons to 
be invited to a Sraddha, 522; persons to 
be excluded, ib.; significance of the cata¬ 
logues of disqualifications, 524; relative 
merits of different victuals offered at, 527; 
the funeral Svadalm, ib.; modificatiuns of 
the old Yedic belief in, by the Brahmans, 
528 ; description of the Sracldha of Rum- 
doolal Dey, ib., note. 

Sringa, Rishi, legend of hh never having 
seen a woman, II; enticed from Ids 
father’s hermitage by damsels sent by tin 
Raja of Anga, 12; causes rain in Align, 
13; marries Santa, the daughter of the 
Raja, 14; performs the A swam ed ha of 
Maharaja Dasaratha, 16. 

Sringavera, tlu modern Sungroof, the 
frontier town between Kosaln and the 
Bhll country, 135; R&ma and $ftfi halt 
there, 139; halt of the army of Bharatn, 
182. 

Sr nth or revelation, 450. 

Bubaift mountain in the island of Lanka. 
330. 

Siidrns, 4 . 

Sugrfva, the Monkey chieftain on the 
ilishya-milkha mountain, 310; receives 
Kama and Lakslmuuia, 819; shows 8 ft Ms 
ornaments to .{lama, 320; relates the 
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his grit;varices, against B&If, ib,; 
proceeds to Kishkimlhya, and fights Bali, 
321; Bali slain by Kama, ib. ; fakes the 
wife of.BAii anil is installed Buja of Kish- 
kindhyd, 323; bis neglect to assist Rama, 
326 ; joins Kama with his army, ib. ; ad¬ 
ventures of the Monkeys in bis honey 
garden, 343 ; his joy at their return, 344. 

jSvika, sent.by Havana with 8 Arana to spy 
upon the array of K4ma, 368 ; returns to 
RAvanaand dismissed from his service, 365. 

Sukra, the preceptor of the Rukshusas, 373. 

Sumantru, chief counsellor of Maharaja 
Dasaratbia, 6; makes Known the ancient 
prophecy that the Aswu.ine.dha was to be 
performed by Rishi Svinga, H ; relates 
the legend of the Rishi Sri,fig a who had 
never soon a wpman, ib. ; pacifies the in¬ 
fant Raima with a miyror, 30; ,*en.t by 
Yusishtha to summon the Maharaja to the 
installation of Hama, 106; praises the 
Maharaja, 107; column tided by Kaikeyi 
and the Maharaja to briug Kama to the 
palace, ib,; brings Kama, 108; reproaches 
Xuikoyf, 124; drives Kanm and Sita out 
of AyodhyA in the royal chariot, 129; re¬ 
turns to AyodhyA, 140; delivers Rama’s 
messago to Dasumtha, 152. 

Sumitra, a llfmi of Mahhraja Dasaratha, 11; 
gives birth to Lakshmana and Satrnghna, 

Sun, identified with the Supreme Spirit, 
412 ; identified with Brahma, 483; clip in 
of conceptions involved in his worship, 484, 

Sun-god. See Sdvya. 

Supreme Spirit, identified with the Sun, 
Agni, and FrajApati, 412 ; identified with 
Brahma, 483 ; contemplation of, by the 
religious devotee, 663, 664. 

Sureties, law respecting, 609 ; its moral sig¬ 
nificance, 610. 

Surpn nakhA, sister of RV'-ana, admires the 
beauty of Rama, 266; Ivor efforts to in¬ 
duce "Kama to marry her, ib. ; advised 
by Rama to marry Lakshin sum, 267; 
rushes upon $RA and loses her ears add 
nose, ib.; escapes to her brother Klium, 
268; the wars between ELhara and Dd- 
Bhana and RAma, 269 ; ■'her angry address 
to Havana, 281; urges him to carry off 
BftA, ib.; curses Havana, 374. 

Bury a. or the Bun, the mythical: ancestor, of 
the Rajas of Ivosalu, 2. 

SusUena, the physician, restores the dead 
Monkeys to life by herbs brought from 
the Himalaya mountain, 369; a second 
time, 372. 

Busti, tiie goddess, propitiated for the pur¬ 
pose of quieting the infant Raima, 30. 

Sutfkshna, the ascetic, visited by Rama, 
Sfta, and Lakshmana, 248. 

Buvahu, the Rakshasa, destroyed by Kama, 
44. 

Sway am vara, associated with polyandry, 
502; its origin, 503; referred to in the 
hymns of the Rig- Veda, 504; no allusion 
to it in Maun, ib.; pleasing idea involved, 
670 ; an exaggerated expression of chiv¬ 
alry, 671. 


TanrasA river, Rama’s encampment there, 
136. 

Tdra, wife of Belli, entreats her husband not 
to fight Bugriva, 321 ; her lamentations 
over him, 322; becomes the wife of Sa- 
griva, 323. 

Taruku, the Rnkshasi, haunts the wilderness, 
41 ; slain by RAnra at the request of 
Ymvamitru/42, 

Taxes, system of, in return for protection, 
603 ; assessment on yearly savings, ib-; 
land revenue, etc., 604. 

Thread, the distinguishing symbol of the 
three higher castes, 529, 545. 

TfkA, pressed on Ranra’i; breast from Sita/s 
forehead, 201. 

Time, Hindi! calculations of, 461. 

Traditions, various modes of interpretation, 
different phases of civilization, 624. 

Treasure trove, law respecting 607. 

Tree, Ingudi, encampment of Rama and Bi'l a 
under, 139 ; juice of the fig tree employ* d 
to mat the hair of devotees, 142 ; wor¬ 
shipped by SltA, 147. 

Trees, daily* worship of, 494 ; spirits of, 495. 

Trijata, the Rakshasf woman, protects Situ, 
339. 

Twilight of the Vedic deities, 466. 

Uggra Ohunda, the genius of Lanka, her 
combat with Hanurrnin, 333. 

ITpAdhyl, or schoolmaster, 660. 

IJ'rinilA, daughter of Jawuka, married to 
Lakshmana, 57. 

Usury, law respecting, 608. 

Taisyas. 4 ; their occupations, 561. 

Y&lmiki, the author of the Ram av an a, his 
seat at Chitm-kuta, 135; visited by Rama, 
148.; chronologic ;;1 difficulties connected 
\s ilh him. 230 ; finds BRA, 401; educates 
Rev sons, ib. 

V Ananieva, preceptor of Maharaja Dnsa- 
rutha, 6. 

Yanaprastlia, life of, as described in the 
Vishnu Pur Ana, 104. 

Vfniaprasthii, or hermit, as distinguished 
from, the Barmyasi, or devotee, 561; his 
religious austerities, 562. 

Vanum, the god of waters, advises RAma 
that Nhlft can bridge the sea at, Lanka, 
352. 

Vanmf, the goddess of wine, rises out of 
the sea, 47. 

Yashhtha, his satire upon the Brahmans, 

443. 

Vasishtha. preceptor of Maharaja Dasara- 
tha, 6; identifies Rum a as an incarnation 
of Vishnu, 29; educates RAma and his 
brothers, 32; invests him with the sacred 
thread and teaches him the Gayatri, 83; 
directs the necessary preparations for the 
installation of Raima as Yuvaraja, 82 ; his 
instructions to RAma; 84; a later Brah- 
jnanical interpolation, 87; preparations 
on the morning of the installation, 106 ; 
sends Sumantra to summon the Maha¬ 
raja, ib.; reproaches Kaikeyf, 127hjs 
proceedings on the death of Maharaja 
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BtraiW 158; directs the funeral erne- 
monte of Makruyu Dasaratha, 172;»p- 
peurancft at Chitru-kuta, 210 ; oudeavouts 
to persuade llama to accept the llaj, 21b > 
conducts the installation of llama after 
his return from exile, 391; advises Raina, 

401. 

VksuUi, the serpent, 47. 

Vhrnpi and Ilwala, legend of, 2o3. 

Vedangas, the six, 550. 

Vedas, four, corresponding to the lorn 
of Brahma, 447 ; character of the iom 
Vedas, 447, note ; the Mantras and l>i an* 
man as, 418 ; daily study of, in propitia¬ 
tion of the EishK 488; preparatory cere¬ 
monial, ib. ; effect of the ceremonial upon 
the young ferahman, 489; right of inter¬ 
pretation claimed by the Brahmans, 4.9, 

490 ; mode of interpvetation, 490. 

Vedic uge, characteristics of, 411 ; distinct 
from the Brahmanic, 412; compromise 
between the two, ib.; deities recognized, 
hut placed subordinate to Brahma, i<3 , 
Vedic period illustrated by the Brahmanic 
period, 414 ; appeal of the \ cdic deities 
in tho age of Brahmamcal revival, 416, 
chronology of the Vedic age, 418 ; Vecl c 
geography compared with that uv the 
code of Manu, 425; Vedic gods identified 
with the Vedic Aryans, 426 ; inferior to . 
Brahma, 428; Vedic psalmists as distinct 
from Brahman priests, 43o ; Vedic reli¬ 
gion. restricted generally to the present 
life, ib.; genial character of the cere¬ 
monial, 437 ; popularity and power o 
the Vedic psalmists, ib.; wide mteival 
between Vedic and Brahmanic ideas, 
438; effect produced on the V t die Aryans 
by tho asceticism of the Brahmans, 442 ; 
compare tho Brahmans with frogs, 44d; 
conception of Mauu compared with the 
Brahmanic conception, 445; idea o* the 
creation, 452; Brahmwucnl doctrine of 
rewards and punishments unknown, 47 J , 
crude conception of sin, 472 ; Vedic gods 
included in Cm, the \ yahntis and the 
Gavutri, 481; daily oblations of ghee to 
the Vedic gods. 493; Vedic conceptions of 
marriage as expressed in tho two Epics, ov l, 
polyandry, 502 ; polygamy, 503 l ienor 
gods, 525 ; modifications of the old belief 
In the Sr add ha by the Rrithmans, 528 ; 
traces of caste, 530; myth that the four 
castes were created from the limbs of i oru- 
shu, ib. ; sacrifice of the antolopo peculiar 
to the Vedic Aryans, 545, note; marriage 
relations in, 568; ideas of government con¬ 
trasted with those in Mann, 586; absence 
of chronological sequence, 620. 

Vedic deities, oppressed by Mvana, 18 , 
complain to Brahma, ib. ; promised relief 
by Vishnu, 19; become incarnate as 
Monkeys avid Bears, 20; commanded by 
Vishnu to churn the sea, 47. 

Vena, Raja, his fondness for women, 584, 
Vibhandaka. father of the Rishi Brmga, 13. 
VibhCshana, the younger brother of Havana, 
a worshipper of Vishnu, 333 ; intercoms i 
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in behalf of Hanumau; 342; 

by him in the original tradition, 
libtim and promised the Raj of Banka, 
352; his proceedings after tho death^o. 
Havana, 382 ; installed Raja of Lanka, 

Village, the Hindu,comprising both a district 
and a town, 596; village commumties, 
597 • officials, ib.; assemblies, ib. ; tmo ; > 
ments of village officials, 598 ; antiquity 
and permanence of the system, ib.; law 

respecting the surrounding pasture land, 

599* boundaries and land-raaiks 60), 
investigation of disputes, ib ; government 
of, as laid down by Mann, 

Vinnsaaa, or disappearance of the SanisWatq 
a land-mark adopted by Mann, 428. 
Vivi'tdha, the cannibal Rfiksh;.sa, 4 n^h<»mhle 
appearance, 241; taunts Rama and Laksh- 
mana with having only one wife, ip. , 

preserved from slaughter by the blessing 
of Brahma, 243 ; buried alive, ib*; legend 

Virfq,produced from Brahma, 460 ; proge- 

VisiU, Raja of, welcomes the arrival of 
Rama and Lakshmana, 4b. 

Vishnu, appears from the sea of milk, and 

promises to relieve the Vedic deities from 

the oppression of Havana, 19; promises 
to become tacarnatoae the l<rot *on» of Oa- 
aaratha, 20 ; becomesmcarnate through t he. 

ftaenev of pay,,.,a, 23; disUnguiftang 
marks of, 29; Wad of his taking throe 
steps in the Dwarf incarnation for the de¬ 
struction of Bali, 43 ; drifts Tndra and 
the gods to chum the sea for amuta, 47 , 
the goddess Lakshini' rises from the sea 
and becomes liis wife, ib.; gives tho am- 
rita to India and tho gods, 48; PtoRtutted 
by Ktiasalyi), 84; worshipped by Kama, 
85* dubious stress laid upon bis worship, 
gt’. KtH'rifices of Kansalya, 113 ; eliaruc- 


f*J ; sacrifices of Kausalya, llo; charac¬ 
ter of llama as an incarnation of, 23.5; bow 

Vishinq worshipped in the age of Brah- 
manical revival, 447. 

Viswakarma, the architect of tho gods, pro¬ 
vides Bhavadwkja with the means ot en¬ 
tertaining the army of Bharnta, 186. , 

Vissvamitra, son of Gadhi, his visit to Maha¬ 
raja Dasanitha, 38 ; originally a Rsha- 
tnva 39; requests that R5nm may be 
sent to protect hisBrahmanica.1 settlement 
against the IUikshasas, ib.; Rama and 
Lakshmaiia permitted to accompany him, 
ib * acts as Guru toRfima, 40 ; commands 
R&rna to slay Taraku, 41; removes lus. 
scruples about killing a woman, 42 ; pre¬ 
sents divine weapons ami mantras to 
Rama 43; conducts Rama and Laksh- 
mana to his hermitage,' ib., ; his anomal- 
ous character, 49; probably a Buddhist 
Kshatriya who had become a Brahman, 
ib note; accompanies Rama and Laksh- 
jniuia to Mithilii, 54-56; proceeds to tho 

Himalaya mountain, 61. 

Vv&htitis, comprising earth, sky, ana nea- 
\on, 480; meaning of, 481. 
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rti.^cations of Avodhy<V 4, 

# liws of, 013; duties of a Kaja in de¬ 
fensive warfare, 616; duties during actual 
operations*, ib. ; alliances, 016 ; duties in 
offensive 'warfare, ib.; policy to be pur¬ 
sued j a a conquered country, 017. 

Weapons, divine, given by Viswfnnitru to 
llama, 43; the groat bow of Siva, 6,4; 
the great bow of Vis), in, 62; divide, 
given by Agastya. to Kftrna, 266. 

Widows. See Marriage. 

"Winter, poetical description of, 263. 

Witnesses of dittvrcnfc castes, examination 
of, 533, n.ote. 

Women, their social condition amongst tlio 
Hindils, 568, See Marriage. 


Yudbajit, brother of K. m key f„■ c nterfevj^St t>y 
Mtihiiraja Dusaiutha, 77 : returns to the 
city of Givivraja, accompanied by Bhnmta 
and Siitrnghna, ib. 

Yogas, or ages, .four, 465 ; simplicity of the 
conception involved. 465, 406 ; the Mnh.i 
Yu. c:l, or great age, 466. 

Ynvaraja, appointment of the heir-appare nt 
during the life-time of n Kaja, 72; three¬ 
fold object of the custom, ib. ; 'jealousies, 
excited in the zenana, 73 ; palace intrigues. 
76 ; narrative of the appointment of 
Hama, 77 , joy of Kausalya, 84Vasish- 
tha’s directions to Kama, 8*5; general 
rejoicings, 86. 
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Vol. II. In Two Parts, pp. 622. Price, 16s. 

Contents.--!. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogony and Mythology, No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Esq. -II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig* and Atiuivv.v Vedas. By J Muir, 
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'tlie Relations of the Priests to the other ofcwseu of Indlutt'aociVtyTn the Vedic litre~ Bv j. Muir 
Esq.—IX. On the Interpretation ot the Veda. By the auiuo,—X. An attempt to Translate 
Irom .he Ohiueso a work &nown tut the Confessional Service* of the groat compassionate Kwan 
yin v JOOO hands and 1000 eye S ._ By the, KcyjS. Beal, Chaplain Koval Navy. 

lessor M<ix 
.. ant Assyrian 
„ -' Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol III. In Two Parts, pp. 516. With Photograph* 22,v. 

CONTJGNTS.----I. Contributions towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Lknsruaisre. By H V Talbot 
■~XI. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastion.--III. The poetrv of 
Mohamed Rabadan, Arragonese. By thv Hon. H. E. J. .Stanley.—IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 



« Colebrooke»sEBBay “ On the Duties of"a Faithful Hindu widoV.” 1 By F?tsertward Halll'Eso’' 
M.A., D.UL. Oxon. Supplement : Further detail of proofs that- CdtbrookCs Essay, «.(>n the 



llmdl, ..poken in Wesvern Beliar. By Johu Beamos, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate ol^Chtunparuu! Wl 

Asiatic Society. —Transactions of the J&qyal Asiatic Society of 
Gheat Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4 to., 80 Platen of Fac 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1635. Published at £9 fo. : reduced to 
1 11^» Gd, 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Himghton, Davis, Morrison, 

tolebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotofend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Aucfcorefc Sanscrit! Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision of Theodor Goldstucker. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminm- 
Nrayu-Mdid- Vistara. Parts I. to V,, pp. I to *100, large 4to. sewed. 10*. 
each part. 

fiaUantyme.--EDKMB^TB of Harof and Brat Be aka Grammar. By the 
late JamrsB, Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8yo., pp. 44, cloth, 5*. 

BaJ.laiityne.-— First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar : together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. By James R. Ballantyne, 
LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. and 110, doth. 1869. 5*. 

Bartlett. Dictionary of Americanisms: a Glossary of Words and 
Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By John R. Bartlett, Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved i vol, 8vo.,p)). xxxii. and 521. 
doth. jL6*. 

Beal. —Travels of Faic Hian and Sung-Yen, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 A.d. and 518 a. d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, arid Author of a Translation of 
the Pratimoksha and the Amithdba Sfitra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
lxxiiiv and 210, doth, ornamental. 1<D. 6c/. 

Beames.---OuTLiNEs of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution ot the Indian Languages. By John Bbakes. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown Sva cloth, pp. viii, and 0(5. 5.-?. 

Boll.- —English Visible Speech for the Million, for communicating 
the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Teaching Children and illiterate Adults to Bead in few Days. By 
Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.H.S.S.A., Lecturer on Elocution in 
University College, London. 4to, Bewed, pp. 1(5. In. 
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. Visible Speech ; the Science of Universal Alphabets, or jSif 

Interpreting Physiological Letters, for the Writing of all Languages in one 
Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By Alexander 
Melville Bell, F. IS, IS., F.H.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology, etc. 4to., 
pp. 150. cloth. I#. 

Bellew.— A Dictionary of the Pukkhto, or Pukshto Language, on a 
new and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pnkkhto. 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vO., 
pp. xii. and 356, cloth. 42*. 

Bellew.—A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super- royal Svo.,pp. xii. and 166. cloth. 21*. 

Bellows. —English Outline Vocabulary for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters, By Professor Summers, 
King's College, London. I vol. crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, doth. 6,?. 

Bellows,— O utline Dictionary for the use of Missionaries, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max Muller, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The‘Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7*. tid. 

Bcnfey. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Ben fbyv Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10.9. (id. 

Beurrnann. —Vocabulary of the TigrL Language. Written 
Moritz von Ururmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. 

Meux, of the University of Jena, pp, viii. and 78, doth. 3$. Od. 

Bholanauth Chxmder. —The Travels of, a Hindoo to various parts of 
Bengal and Upper India. By Bholanauth On under, Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Talboys Whedor, Esq., Author of 
“ The History of lidia/' Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency Sir John 
Laird Hair Lawrence, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, Viceroy and Govenior-Genoral of India, 
etc. In 2 volumes, crown 8vo,, cloth, pp. xxv. and 140, viii. and 410, 21*. 

Bigandet— T he Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Budha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Avaand Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. 18*. 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph D. Volume L i. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth 16*. 

Bleek. — Beynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables, Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey's Library. By Or. 
W, H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume. snSll 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, doth. 3a. 67. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Bukleu, Ph. I)., Professor of Oriental Languages, Klphinstone College, and 
F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 

Already published , 

1. Panchatantra it. and v. Edited with Notes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 4* (id. 

2. Ki-GOJiBHATrA’s Paribhashendu^eiviiara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kjelhorn, Ph. D, Part T., the Sanskrit Text and various readings. 

pp. 116. 89. Or/. 

3. Panchatantra ii. and m. Edited with Notes by G. Buhxer, Ph. D. 

Fp„ 86, 14, 2. be. $d. " 

4. Panchatantra l Edited with Notes by E. Kielkorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 8 *,6d. 
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—A Graaimab of thf Kaffir Iasadaoe.—% Witm 

Woves, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Editknr, augmented am unproved, wnh 

Bxeroises, by "William J. Da us, Wesleyan Missionary. Rmo. pp. ah. «nd 
1(54, cloth, 8.9. 

Bowditclh—S uvi'olk Surnames. By IS. 1. Vovrpim 

. ..lArt, 7$ ' %% 

D.rOTION,UIY. i>0- 


Third Edition, 


Svo. pp- xxvi. and 758 ,cloth. 
Brice.—A Romanized 


3e.—A Rom,vvizjsi) Hindustani and English:- 

signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacular Students of the Language 
Compiled by Nathaniel Brice. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, iob 
8vo. cloth, pp* vi. and 357. Price 8s. 

Brinton.—T he Myths of the New World. A Lroatiso on the bm~ 
holism and Mythology of the Red Jtaecs of America. By Daniel tr. Biunton, 

A M., M.D. Crowd 8vo, cloth, pp. vin. and o08. l-Q*. &*«. p 

Brown.--THE Dervishes} oi, Oioental Sheitoalism. by John i. 
Bkowk, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States o 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-tour Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 

Brown.--C arnatic Chrohology. The Hindu and Maliomedan Methods 
of Reckoning Time explained : with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used Am 
N umerals, a new Titular Method of Memory. Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By Charles Philip Brown, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
late of the Madras Civil Service; Telugu Translator do Government; Semm 
Member of the College Board, etc.; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 90. HMv'f* ,, . H _ 

Brown.— Sanskrit Prosody and Ncicericai. Symbols hxt rained. -By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., 1 ro- 
fessor of Telugu iu the University of London. Demy Svo. pn. 64, doth. 3s. M. 
Buddbaghosha.— Buddhaohosha’s Pakabuss : translated tom "“‘“l®*; 

by Captain H T. Rom'S, R.E. With an Introduction tontatmog Buddha s 
Dhammapadam, or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by X. .^1 ax MuUAtR. 

Burgess. —'Stoya-Sibwhasta (Translation of the): & Text-book of 

Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and au Appendix, containing additional . o s 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, n Stellar Map, and indexes. ByJRw. 
EnKNerr. 1 t Bdhoess, formerly Missionary of the American 
liners of Foreign Missions in India, assisted by the Committee ot 1 ublicatmn 
of the American Oriental Society. 8vo. pp. iv. and oo4> boat da. 15#. 
Callaway.—T zia-uanekwane, Nekshmanscmaitk, Nezikdaba, Zabantu 
(N ursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus), in their own words, 

with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the fmw its* 

M.D. Volume L, 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, clotb.. Natal, 1806 and 18 7. • 

Callaway.—T he Rkltmoto System, of the Aiuzbot. ' ; 

TJrikuiunkuIu, or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the Amaaulu and 
other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation into, English, 
and Notes, lly the Rev. Canon Callaway, M l)., 8vo.;pp./2c, sewed. 1868. 
Can ones CexioograpMci; or, Rules To be observed la Kta^g the 

English Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee ot the 
Society. 8vo.,pp- 12, sewed. bd. 

Carpenter —The Last Days ih Ek gland of 


.... the Rajah IIammohum 
Roy. By Mary Cabpkis ter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations, 8vo. pp. 
272, doth. 7 s. iid, 

(j arr _§ -S’ o |j& S'. A Collection of Teldgct Rroyeb.rs, 

Translated, Illuetwfed, and Explained ; together with some _ Sanscrit Provorbs 
printed in the Devnilgari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. tnM , 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplement, royal Svo. pp. 488 and 14S. ju. 
Cavlrn—O-K ee-Pa. A Religions Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
George Gatlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. «0, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14,9. 
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Chaiia^f s. •• - The Origin of tutu Chinese ; an Attempt to Xhnce 
"IiVdnnection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, $u petitions. 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmem, A.M. foolscap S*o. 
doth, pp. 78. *2 v. M 

Chalmers;—T he Siwcxatioxs m lltaAMrYsrcs, Polity, aiw^Moiuxct 
ov - Xhe Olt. Ph ri.osop.uE r ** Lau Yaztt. Translated from the Chinese, #jfch 


1 


2 , 


an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap, 8vo.doth, xx, anti (52. 4f'fftf. 

Charnock. —Ludus Pateonymicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious $u»- 
nntnes. By Riohasd Stephen Chaunocjk, Fh.D., P.S.A., F.ftvG.8. in? 
vol. crown 8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7,y. 6d. 

Charnock.—V erba Nominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By Richard Stephen Ohahnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 826, cloth, t Lu 

Chancer Society’s Publications. Pint Series. ’ 

A Six-Text Print of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, in parallel columns, from 

the following MSS.:.-1. The Ellesmere. 2, The Hengwrt, 15 L 3. The Cambridge 

XJniv. Libia Gg. 4, 27. 4. The Corpus Christ! College. Oxford, o. Ihe 

Pet worth. 6. The La.miowne, 851.-Part 1. The, Prologue and Knight s 
Talc. {Each of ike above Texts are also published separately.) 

Second Series. 

On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakes¬ 
peare and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence ot W riting 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day,preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print ¬ 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprint? of the Rare Tracts by Salisbury 
on English, 151-7, and Welch, 1587, and by Barcley on French, 1521 By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation ot the 
xiv th, xvith, xvuth, and xvi nth centuries. 10s. „ 

Essays on Chaucer ; His Words and Works. I art X. 1. Eberts 

Review of Saudras’s F/itafri ear Chaucer, consider# oopunc Imitateur ties Irottvkrcs, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author.—II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the GhUf uda t ^ ‘ For 
by my chilindre it is. prime of day (Shipmannes Talc). Edited, with a Trans¬ 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, aud illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument, 
from the Ashmole MS., 1522. 

A T'emforaky Preface to the Six-1 ext Edition of Chaucers 
Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Fuknivall, Esq., 
M. A., Trinity Hull, Cambridge. 

Chronique he Abotj-I)j afajr- Morr.vMMiu/ *Ben-I)jaetr-Bin f ezid 1 a.»\ iu. 
Traduitc par Monsieut Hermann Zotenb.ltick Vol. I., 8vo. pp. 608, jewed. 
7s. 6d, ( To be completed in Four Volumes. J , 

Colenso,-—F irst Stefs in Zulu -Kafir; An Abridgement of the Ele¬ 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu-Kafir Language. By the Right Re 1 .John w. 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. 86, cloth. Ekukanycni, 1.850. 4«. 6* 

Colenso. — Zulu- Engiisr Dictionary. By the Bight Bev. John W. Co¬ 
lenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. viii. and 552, sewed. Pietermaritzburg, 1801. 15s. 

Colenso.-- -.First ZuiTi-KAmi Heading .Book, two parts in one. By the 
Right Rev. John W, Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 10mo. pp. 44, sewed. Natal. Is. 

Colenso. — Second Zulu- Kafir Beading Book. By the same. L6mo. 
pp. 108, sowed. Natal, 3s. 

Colenso, —Fourth Zulu-Kafir Beading Book, By the same. ■ 8vo. 
pp. 160, cloth. Natal, 1859. 7s. t 

Colenso. —Three Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of Natal 
in September and October, 1859, to Upmande, King of the Zulus ; with Expla¬ 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same : designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language. 
By the Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. Li mo, pp. 160, stiff 
cover. Natal, Maritzburg, i860. 4«. 6d. 
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efidge.—A Glossaeial Index to the Printed English Literature 
'Jle 'Thirteenth Century* By Herbert Coleridge, Ksq. 1 voL Svo. pp. J. 
clolilh 2tf. ()rf> , J J r( T, f 

Collected de Vocabulos e Prases usarlos 11 a Province do b. ledro, 
do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. l‘2rao. pp. 32, sewed. Is, 
CoBtopomlos.— A. Lexicon of Modern (>.ri«'ek-Lnglish and Lngiish 
Modern Greek. By N. Contofoxtlos. First Part, Modern Greek-English. 
8 vo. cloth, pp. 460. 1 2s. 4 „ T) , ,, 

Oennys.— China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open a orts of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, P. It.G.8. 
H.M.’m Consular Service; N. B, Dennys, late H.M/s Consular Service; and 
Charles Kim, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s, . _ 

Dohne.—A Zcro-KAriR Diomonaby, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by m introduction on tlie Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp. xhi. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857, 2ls. 

Dohne.—T he Point Gospeds re Zulu. By the Rer, J. L. Dohne, 

Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. Svo. pp. 208, cloth. X letevmariU 
burg, 1866. 5s, 

Early English Text Society’s Publications 


4. 

5. 


6. 


Early English Alliterative Poems. In the West- Midland 
■ Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by K. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. „ , _ „ 

Arthur (about 1440 a.b.). Edited by I. J. Eim nivall, Esq., 
from the Marquis of Bath's unique M,S. is, - 

Ane Compendious and B.REUE Tractate concernyng h Oh ch 
and Dewtie or Ky’ngis, etc. By William Lauder. (1o50 a.d.) Edited 
by ! F. Hall, Esq.,, D.C.L. 4 s. , 

Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian Mb. 10.*?. 

Op the Orthographie and Congbuitie of the Britan Iongce ; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schoolea.be Alexander Hu ml. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.uA by Henry B. Whkatlry, Esq. 4s. # . 

Lancelot on the Lain. Edited from the nmqtie Mb. in the Cara- 

' bridge University Library (ab. 1500), bythe Rev. Walibb. W. Skkat, M.A. 8 . 

7 The Stout op Genesis and Exodus, art Early English S6ng, ot 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, by U. Morris, Esq. R». 

8 ¥orte Arthnris; the Alliterative Version, Edited from IIobwit 

MS- (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Kev. G«o*«» 
Perr v. M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

Animadversions ukoh the Annotations and Lorrections o.f 

SOME iMPKUEECTIONS OF IMPRES9I0NES OF ChaUCFR 8 WOURES, lepautC 

in 1598• by Francis ThIcNNB. Edited from the unique MS. in t 
Bridge wrier 'Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D. fez. 

Mnbxjn, or the Early History of JCtno Arthur. Edited forth 
first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library taboo* 
1150 a.d.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6d. . , 

The Monarchy, and other Poems of Str David Lyndesay. Edited 
from the first edition by Johnr Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 

2. The 1 Wright's Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsahi 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Kdited for the to 
time by F, J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Iff. 
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16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 , 
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21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

21 . 
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26 . 
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BIsinte Maehekete, )>e Meiiven ant Mabtyb. Ibree I exes or I 
1200, I'd1 0 r 1330 A.y>. 'First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockaynk, 
M. A., and now re-issued. 2s. ' 1 

K*ro Hafcfcr, with fragments of Flora awl Blamicheilur , and the 
Assumption ol J the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MS. ra the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev.,). it aw son 
Lumby. 3s. (id. n . ,, A ,- c , 

Political, Beligtous, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth, j M o., 
Wo. 806, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Fuknivall, Esq. 'f* Jr 

A Tjostice ix English breuely draw© out or } book ot hlumtis 
essences in Katyn, p Hcrmys ); prophete and king of Egipt after ^ flood 
of Noe, fader of Pliilosophris, hadde by reuelaeiouw of an awiffil ot God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. FtniNivAix, Esq., M.A. Is. 

Pau.il.lel Extbacts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 
Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Is, 

Halt Meidenheal, about 1200 a.d. Edited lor the first time from 
the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. I*. 

The Monakche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. I art 11., 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Lotted from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C L. 3s. (id, . 

Some Treatises by Kiohahd Rolls de Hampole. Edited from 
Robert of Thornton’s MS. ab. 1440 a.:o., by Rev. George G. Perry, M.A .is. 

Merlin, ok the Early History of .King Arthur. Part IX. Laiteu 

by Henky B. Wheatley, Esq. in. 

The Romans of Partenay, ok Lusignest. Edited for the first time 
from the unique MS, in Uie Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. 6s. . 

Dan Michel* » A ykn .bite of Inwyt, or Remorse ol Oongcienco, in 
the Kentish dialect, 130 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

Hymns of the Virgin and Christ ; The Pabltament of Devils, 
and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J 
Fuknivall, M.A. 3s. . , , r . __ 1 c 

The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim s Sea- Voyage and Sea¬ 
sickness, with Clone Maydenhod. Edited from the \err.\on and lorkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Fornjvall, Esq., M.A. is. . 

Religious Pieces ih Pbose abb Vkbsb. Containing l>au -Ion 
Gaytrigg’e Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit-, Sayne Jan, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone a MS. (all. llbd 
A.n.) by theltey, G. Perry, M.A. 2s. . , _ .. . 

MiNmirot Vocabulobum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language, by Peter Levins (1670). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry B. Wheatley. 12s. . 

The Vision op Wilma* concebbibo Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet ot Dobeat. 1362 a.d., by William Lanoland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text-, Text A. Edited from the Vernou MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W, Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

Ou> English Homilies abd Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 
and the Wohunge of Urn iAuerd : Ureisuns of ttto Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, Edited from MbS. m the Brit¬ 
ish* Museum., Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Transla¬ 
tion, and 'Notes. By Richard Morels. First Series. Part l. 7*. 

Piebs, the Ploughman's Cbede (about 1394). Edited Horn the 
MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, ALA. 2s. 

Instructions fob Parish Pbdests. By John Mybc. Edited from 
Cotton M.S. Claudius A. II,, by Edward Peacock, Eaq., F.S.A. 4 etc,, etc. is. 
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.^uftWliak Text Society’s Publications --mitmrnl. 

SpSK, BtmKs Book, Aristotle’s A. B C, TJrbanifcati.% Stans Puer ad 

" am. The Lytille Children* Lytil Bcke.Tw Bokw or Nurture of 

Hugh Rhode* and John Bussell; Wytftyn de Worde’s Bote of Kervynge. The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Coke of.Curtasye, beagerSchool® of Venue, etc., 
etc With some French and Latin Poems on like, subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education iu Early England. Edited by V, 3. #**#*«•, M.A., 

Trm. Ball, Cambridge. 15s. . , 

33 The Book of otk Knight m.u Torn Laotby, 1372. A Father s 
J ■ Book for his Daughters, Edited from the. Harleian MS. 1764, by Xnosias 
■Weight, Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Rossiter. 8 s. . 

o .1 a, n English Hoarttras ato HoMitraic 1 realises. (f5awlcs W aide, 
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British Museum,'Wunuoiu,- a»u , «»«•»> , A • Vw o h,' 

lation, mid Notes, hv Eton Ann Morris. jtetf&srw. Part 2. 8*. 

Sir Bi vtd TaWay’s Works. Pa# 8. The Histone of ane 

NobiiTind Waikeand Sqyyer, Wikuah Meldrum, urmndiyle Laird ol 
cS and Bynnis, oomoylit he Sir DafIb Ltn^say of the Mont ah«s 
Lvonn King of Arnes. With the Testament of the #;«!* W- 
dnim”Squyer, oompylit alawi be Sir Dauid Lyudewly, etc. Edited by i. 

86 Mranixf or'xhr' Early History of Kino Arthur. A Prose 

1 Romance (about U60-U80 A.W.), edited from the unique Mb. W the 
University f.ibrary, Cambridge, by Henry. paworr. an Batty 

on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart torn, Rsq. >**«*’ I860. Us. 

Sir David LWs Works. Part IV. Arc batyre of the 
thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and v.tvperatiott of vyce. Maul 
he Sir David of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Aimes. .At 

Edinbvrgh. ' Printed he Robert Charter!., 1802. Cvm prmlegio regis. 
Edited by P. Haw,' Esq., D.C.L. 4s, . 

Extra Series. . 

i the Eoyawk or William of Pahsenb (otherwise known as the 
• Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the .t rench, at he 
command'of Sir Humphrey de Bohnn, about a.d. 13.j 0, to winch i» added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance, of Aiisaunder, translated from the 
Din by the Same author, about a.d. 1840 s the former re-edited from the 
nmm-c MS in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, tho latter now 
fire?edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford By the 
Rev. Walter VV. Skeat, M.A, 8vo. sewed, }»p. xliv. and 328. At <>•*• 

On Ov Early English Pronunciation, with especial roteronce to 
“ Shakespeare and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
presult d?y, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
JL ' of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrargewent of Prof. 
F S. Child’s Memoirs on the Language oi* Chaucer and Gower and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, ““d Welch, 156 ,, and by 

Barcloy on French, 1521. By Alexander J. lawns, 1 art 1. Ui. 

the Pronunciation of the .xivth, XYUh. xviith, and xviuth centimes. 8vo. 

c2xTON’a P BooK a oF Curtesye, printed nt Westminster about 1477-8, 

' A 1) mid now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Odd MS. %, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. I o*s«- 

vall, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp.itt* and ,58, 5s. . n 

The Ur of IUvelok the Bake; composed in the reign of 
Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir If. Madden tor the 
Hoxburche Club, and now re-edited from the unique Mb. Land Mise. 106, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. okhat, M.A. i 
sewed, pp. lv# and. 160. 10^. 
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[In the pms. 
Re-edited. from the 
Preface, Nolen, and 
ftvo. sewed, pp. 
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6. This ■Romahck of this Curarmra Assthhe. 

unique manuscript in the British Museum- with a 
GJossarial Index, by Hbnmy Id. Gibbs, hsq., M.A. 

Jidda Saemundar Hitrns ErOda—The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Puri, I. with a Mythological Index. »->"<>• PP- 
152, cloth, 3s. 64. Part II. with Index ot Perrons and Places. By UsuaMm 
Thorp*. 12mo. PP- viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. *».; or m l Vol. coraplfctr, 7*. 6rf, 
Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 *.». By Johk W. Hat.f. 9, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 1 1 bdeuiox 
.T.Formivaia, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to. (only 100 copies 
printed), bound in the Roxburgh style, pp. 64. 1 rice 10.v. 64. 

Elliot. — The Histobt of Ihbu, as tohl by its own Historians. I he 

Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late bir H. 

M. EI.I.KM, K.C.B., East India Company's Bengal Civil Servic., by Prel. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. \ ols. I. 

Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxn. and .54.., x. and 580, cloto. J.». each. 

Elliot.—M emoirs ON- the Histobt, Philoiogt, ash Ethnic Gkthtbh- 

tion OF THE Races of the Nouth-wkst Piiovinces or India- being an 
amplified Edition of the Glossary of Indian Terms. By «io l*te bu H. M. 
Etttor, K.C.B. Arranged from MS. materials collected by lum, and Edited 
by John -Brahes, Esq., M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service. Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, The Philological Society of London, and the Soci6t6 
Asiatiqne of Paris. In two volumes. Uvo. U n 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the), Edited by 

Professor Huxlby, F.R.S., President of the Society; George Bwte, Esq., 
F.R.S.; Sir John Luhiiock. Bart.. F.R.S.; Colonel A. Lank 1’ox, Hon. Sec.; 
Thomas Wright, F.sq., Hon. Seo.) Hvi.e Ci.aree, Esq.; Sub-editor; and 
Assistant Secretary, J. II. Lamvrky, Esq. Published Quarterly. > 1 

CimT«mor»BB Aran.Nminen, 1S69.-Flint Instruments from Oxfordstilro and the Isle of 
TWt' miustra e 1. By Colonel A. Lane Fox.-ThS Westerly Drifting of ) “f »/«-“• 
imworth.-Outhe uin ihiUii.fr. By Hyde Clarke.-I.ettM'on a Marble Artnlet. BylLW. 

cvn^cn"™: 0 rv r n. stessm 

(with an illustration). By J. H. Lamprey.—Notes and Qimnefn 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. itli a 

a Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
thn Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Rhino, Esq., J etc. in 

large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth- s. 

Fuimmll.—hb-iTOATtoK w Eauly Exolaito. Some Kotes 1 tod ns 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,*' for the Early English Text Society. By Filkdertoil_J ; Fu rnivall, 
M A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo, sewed, pp. 74. l«. 

Gesenius* Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 17th Edition, 13y 
Dr. T. J. Con ant. With grammatical Exercises and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp. xvi.. and 864-, cloth. 10s. 6/f. . 

Geseniim’ Hebrew tutd English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 

the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. Fifth Edition, 
five. pp. xii. and 1160, cloth, U 5s. 
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A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended __. 

L/^'-iu, proved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary.of Professor H . II. Wilson 
• with his sanction and concurrence,. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor GoldstUckeu. Parts I.’to VI 4fco. pp. 400, 1856-1 h#. Bach 

Ptirl Gs* 

Gol&st ticker. — A. Compendioijs S^NSinHT-ENGLisir Dictionary, for the. 
Use of those who intend to read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture. Bv Theodor GoldstUckku. Small 4to. pp. 900, cloth. [Inpreparation. 
Goldstiicker.—P anini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. A.n Dives- 

ti (ration of some Literary aud Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of trie Preface to Lie Facsimile of 
MS No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalfa-Sutua, with the Commentary 
of Kum a ril a - s w am in. By Tin’one u Goldstucker. Imperial 8vo. pp* 
208, doth. 125 . a i t v r p 

Grammato.gra.phy. — A Manual of Difference to the Alphabets oi 
Ancient and Modem Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Bam.hoh s. In one volume, royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

The 41 Chammatngraphy” is offered to the public m a compendious introduction to_ the reading 
of the ir ost impmlivet ftnt and modern languages. Simple in its design, it mil bo consulted 
with ud vautur ? by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 

U*„e press, ami the diligent compositor. 

at.puaketioai, tNimx. 


Afghan {or Vu's^toR 

Amharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic, 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyrian' Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

B >hendian (Czwbiun). 
BOgfa. 

BurmC.ie. 


A LPHA.BETICAI. INWiX. 

Czechian (or 11 .vhemian). Hebrew (current band). Bohan, 

. 3 l Ti,dui.>i«i> / Tmrl tiiw-. T'nunfrt 


Danish. 

Demotic. 

Efttrangelo. 

Ethiopio. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

Gorman. 

Glagolitic, 

Gothic.. 

Greek. 

Greek Ligatures. 
Greek (Archaic). 


JrJUlOIGW lUuCi-VUb U n,IJ.vAy t‘ J . 

.Hebrew (Judwo-Ger- Pushto (or Jfghan). 
Hungarian. [man). Romaic(Modern Greek) 

Illyrian. Russian. 

Irish. Runes. 

Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Javanese. Servian. 

Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

M antshu. Serbian (or Wendish j . 

Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

Mongolian. Tamil. 


Burnu’«?. Greek (Are Date;. .Mongolian. irt 

O'anarwa (or CarnUaca). Gujerati(orGi.izzeratte). Nninidian. 

Chinese. Hieratic. OldhlavomciorCyrillic), Tibet m. 

Coptic Hieroglyphics. Palmyreman. 
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Persian. 

Persian Cuneiform. 
Phoenician. 


AValto'ehian. 

MVe ndifc'h (or Serbian). 
Zend. 


Polynesian Phi 


Croato-Glagolitic. Hebrew. 

Oufic. Hebrew Archaic).. 

Cvrillic (of Old Slavonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). 

Grey .—HanIdbook- ox* Amour, Austuahaw, an» ; . 

lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.GB., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. li. I. Blkek. 

Vol. J. Part 1.—South Africa, Svo. pp. 188. 7*. M* 

Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic ol Capricorn). 8vo, pp. 70. .2,v. 

Part 3.—Madagascar. Svo. pp. 24. U. 

Part 1.—Australia. Svo. pp. iv. and 44. is. 6a. 

Part v.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris¬ 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, And turn, Tana, and 
Others. Svo. p. 12. 6d. 

Part 3 .—Fiji Islands and Rotuioa (with Supplement to Part II., Papdau Lan¬ 
guages, and Part I., Australia). Svo. pp. 34. 1«. 

Part l._New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo, pp. 

v„i u . Part 4 ‘(■eofltinua&tori).-- Polynesia and Borneo, 8vo. pp. 77-154. 3s. 6 d. 

Vol }TI. Part l,—Manuscripts and Incunables. Svo.pp. viii. and 34. 2 j. 

Vol. IV. Part I.—Early Printed Books. England, ttvo, pp. vj. and 168. 

Grey.— Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.G.B., F.R.S, With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Oollec * 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth Us. 
Griffith. —Scenes from the Eamayana, MecDiahvta, eto. Translated 
Iry Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. 200. 5s. 

rwvrNTS — Preface—Avodhya —Ravan Doomed—The Birth of Hama.—l*heHolr apparent-* 
Monthara’B Guilo-Dasaratha’s Oath—The Step-mother-Mother and Son—x he Triumph of 


Vol. I. 
Vol. T. 
Vol. It. 
Vol. II. 


Vol. II. 
Vol. II. 
Vol. It. 
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&wpllt~*The Kenmt’s Ron-The Trtot of Truth-Tho Yomt-tfb* Eapc oi feita-^ 
K^4^espaU*-- r A(^ Messenger' Cloud-^hnmbakaru:t-.The Suppliant Dovo-lruc (Aoiy-^ 
'-■FeetTlho Poor—Tho Wise Scholar.• . \ 

Grout —The Isizur/o : a Grammar of the Zulu Language; accompanied 
with am Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8v0. pp, lii. arid 132, cloth. 21.8- 

Ham—E ssays ok the Sacked Ianguaoe, Wjutings, and Eh,t«Bh w 
Tin?. Pauses*. By Martin Baud, Dr. Pl.il. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studios in the Poona College, ?yo. pp. 278, cloth. 21*. ^ _ 

Haug'.—A Leoxckf. on an Oricunax Shsboh of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 

' with remarks on his ago. By Martin Haug, Ph.Il. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2*. 

Hang.— Outline of a. Grammar of the Zend Language. By Martin 
Haug, Dr. Phil 8vo. pp. 82, sewed. 14*. 

Haup.~‘T he Aitarkya Brahmanam of the Bio Vepa : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmana on the meaning of t he Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vecho Religion. 
Edited,Translated, and Explained by Martin HaVO, Ph.D , Superintendent ol 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc,, etc. In 2 Vola, Grown bvo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. lransla- 
tiou with Notes, pp, 514. £2 2*. ¥ . 

Hang.—itr Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English ’1 ranslution, 
und an Alphabetical Index. By Dm'uit IIoshknoji JaMAHWi, High-pneit oi 
the Par si a in Mulwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug Ph.D., lute Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the. 
Government of Bombay. 8vp. sewed, pp. lvi. and 132. IS*. 

Haug —The Religion of the Zo.uoastbia.nb, a$ contained in their Sacred 
Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pebleyi Literature, and a Grammar 
of the Zend and Pohlevi Languages. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Superin¬ 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 vole. Bvo. [Inpreparation 
Heaviside. — /Vmemcan Antiquities ; or, the New World the Old, and 
' the Old World the New. By Joins T. C. Heaviside, 8vo,pp. 46, sewed. Is. to. 

Hepburn —A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xii.^ 560 and 1*82. 51. 6*» 

Hernisz._A Guide to Conversation in the English, and Chinese 

Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hkrno z. Square Bvo. pp. 274, sewed. 10*. Od. 

Tho 4keae characters contain^ in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 
rniraved on Rtcol, and cast into moveable types, by Mr .Marco lm Lepnd, engraver of the 
ImpeSi pSiUng 6ffice at Papa. They arc* used by most of the morons to China. 

Hinoks_ Sfeoijvien Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. Ly the late 

Rev. E. Huscks, D.D., Hon. M. It. A. G. 8vo., pp. 44, viewed. U. 

History of the Sect of Maharajahs ; or, M all ad hack a rya sin Western 
India. With a Steel Plate. One Vol. 8vo. pp. 334, cloth. 12*. ^ 
Hoffmann.--S hopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and Lnglisb* 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed.; 3*. 
HoW&e.—A Grammar of the Cbee Language. With which is com- 
toned au analysis of the Odppeway Dialect. By Joseph Hours?-, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 7*. Od. 

f1n»fu.iti<Trvi DlTITTONARY OF THE 
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Hunter.— A. CompaUative Diciiomakx of the Lanottaoes of India and 
H,oh Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists. Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary hello* 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service, folio, pp. vi. and 
‘224. cloth. £2 2s.' 




Lmgui&tio Publications, of Trubner <f Co. 

..Safa.—I h.kwXnf-8 SafA ; or, Brothers of Purity. 

• ~ bribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of toe 
Human Race. Translated from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dobson, Stall'' 
College, Sandhurst. Grown Svo. pp. vih. and 156, cloth. 7.s. 

Inman. — Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient Times; or, an 
attempt to trace the Religious Belief, Sacred Bites, and Holy Emblems 
of certain Nations, by an interpretation of the Named given to Children by pristly 
authority, or assumed .by prophets, kings and hierarchs, By Thomas Inman, 
M. D., Liverpool. Vol. I. Bvo. cloth, pp. viii and 800. 30s. [Vol. 2 nearly ready. 

Jaesclike.—A Short Practical Grammar of the Tibetan Language, 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By H, A. Jakschke, Moravian 
Missionary. Svo. sewed, pp. ii. and <56. 

Jaeschke.—R omanized Tibetan and English Dictionary, each word 

being re-produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H. A. 

" Jafach&b, Moravian Missionary. Svo. pp. ii. and 158, sewed. 6s. 

Jasii.—'H 'andbuch deb Zendsprache,. yon Ferdinand Justi. Altbac- 
trisches Woerterbuch. Grammatik Chrescomathie Four parts, 4to, sewtd, 
pp. xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 21s. 

Kafir Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 

by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Gtiahamstown. 32mo pp. 84, sewed. 2.9 Sd. 

Kalidasa,— Baghtfvansa . By Kalidasa. No. L (Cantos 1-3.) 

With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Rev. K. M, Banukmea, 
'Second Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; Member of the Board of Exam¬ 
iners., Fort William ; . Honorary Member of tho Royal Asiatic Society, Loudon. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 70, 4.9. (id 

Xhirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavf 
Haffyn’d-dim A new edition of the Hinddstfird Text,carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B, Eastwick, F.11.S., F.S.A., 
M.lt.A.S., Professor of Hindtistani at the late East India Company's College 
at Hailey bury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18*. 

Kidd.— Catalogue of the Chinese Library of the EoyaL Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. Syo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Kistner-— •Buddiia and iiis .Doctrines. A Biographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistnbb. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 82, sewed. 2.v. 6d. 

LaglmiCaumndi. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByVaradaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James It. Ballantyne, LL.D., Prin¬ 
cipal of the Snskrlt College, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. £] 1U. (id, 

legge,— The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetieal, Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexed. By James Legge, 
D.O’, of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. Vol. 1. containing 
Confucian Analects, tho Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. Svo. 
pp, #26, cloth. £2 2s. —Vol. I I., containing the Works of Mencius, Svo. 
j p. 634, cloth. £2 ‘2s.—Vol III. Part I. containing the First Part of the 
Shoo-King, or the Books of T. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the 
Books of Shang, and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. pp. vili. and 280, cloth. 
£2 2.9.—Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the 
Books of Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth. £2 2s. 

Leg°°e.~~TnE Life and Teachings of Confucius, with Explanatory 
Notes. By James Leg of, D.D. .Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author’s work, “The Chinese Classics,” with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 338. 10.9.6^. 

Leitaer.— Toe Races and Languages of Dardistan. By G. W. 
Li:j:tnrb, M.A., Pb. D., Honorary Fellow of King’s College London, etc.; 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. 4 vols. 4to. [In the press. 

LelancL—II ans Breitmann’s Party. With other Ballads. By 
Charles G. Leland. Eighth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. Is. 

I,eland,— Hans Brihtmann's Christmas. With other Ballads. By 
Charles G. Inland. Second edition. Square, pp.. 80, sewed. 1A 

Island.— Hans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles 0. Leland. 
Second edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. 1#. 
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lAN f s Obtain' and Destiny, Sketch oil from the Platform 
tiiibou nces in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute: i» 

Boston, in the Wmtev of 1865-0. By * ?. tew, 

Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American t hilosophlcal Society. 

Four Types of Religious, Worship j 11. On Arfeito $mbolMro. Appendix. 

Lobscheid.- English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti ml 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W Lohsohetd, Knight of Umxois 
Joseph, C.M.T.II.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. via. and 2016, bound m 

Lndewilr (Hermana K)—The I/rmuTTiim of American Aboriginal 
I™ fu^ and Corrections by M^ov Wm. W T U;l m 

Edited by Nicolas TryLbnek. Svo. fly and general title, 2 leaves; l)i. Lu \ U- 
wig's Preface, pp. v.—titi.; Editor’s Preface, pp. w ,—xil ; Biogwphu.a l 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. -Xlv.; and Introductory Biographical Notictj, 
pp xiv —\.xiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Lmlewig » 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Kchtor, pp. 

1—209; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to ^.saine, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210—246 ; Index, pp. 247 2ob , a mi L 
Errata, up. 257, 25.8. One vol. handsomely bound \n cloth. 10*- bit , 

MaD.ava-KaIpa-Sut.ra; boing a portion of this ancient Work on VauiiK 
Rites, together with the Commentary of KcMAnixA-rbwAMur. A ^aesmo> ‘■■ o 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for lrmu. 
With a Preface by Theodor Doldstuckku. Oblong toho, pp. 268 ot letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4#. 

Manipiilus Vocabulorum; A Ehymmg Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index by 
Henry B. Wheatley. Svo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth, f l»-. 

Manning. —An Inquiry into the Character and Cmiansr cf iur 

Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By James 
Manning, Q.A S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo. pp. iv. and 90. 2r. 

Markham.—auioHTTA Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to¬ 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichaa, the Language of the Yncas oi 
Peru; collected by Clements Ii. Markuam, F.S.A., Coif. Mem. of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chile. Author of “Cuzco and Lima," and “Travels m Peru and 
India.” In one vol. crown llvo., pp. 223, cloth. 10s. U. 

Marsden. —.Nttmismaica - Obikntalia Illdstrata. i ho 1 lutes ot the 

Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection of the late William 
Marsden, F.H.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under 1ns direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), cloth, gilt top. £l 1 la. $d. 

Mason.-—Hr jaiAii: its People and Natural Productions; or .Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah ; 
with Systematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Birds, Fish, Reptiles., 
Moll’Usks, Crustaceans, Aimalids, Radiates, Plants, and Minerals, with Vernacular 
names. By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the 
American Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of 
the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. Svo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth. 
Rangoon, 3 SCO. 30.v. 

Mason.—A Pali Grammar, on the Basis of kaohehayano. With 
Chrftstomathy and Vocabulary. By Francis Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S, and 
American Oriontal Society. Svo. sewed, pp. iv., viii., and 214, 81*. <$d. 
Mathuraprasada Misra.—A Trilingtjal Dictionary, being a compre¬ 
hensive Lexicon in English, UrdO, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication- 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in UrdO and Hindi iu the Roman Character. By Mathura, 
r has aiva Misd a, Second Master, Queen's College, Benarea. 8vo. up, xiv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1805. £2 2 s. 
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Imrst.— Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar 8$nt.b 
.literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhojiut, D.D, 
A new and enlarged, Edition. livo.pp. 226. J.S.v. 

Megha Duta (The). (Cloud -Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H, H. Wilson, M.A., AML S, , Bo den Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, etc,, etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East.ludia 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth,pp. xi. and 180. 10.v. fid. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society op London, .1863- 
1864. In one volume, 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 2ls. 

Contkkts.—I. On the Negro’s Place in Nature. By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.8.A,, F.R.S.L 
F,A.$.L. t President of the Anthropological Society of London.—II. On the Weight of the Bruin 
in the Negro, By Thomas B. Peacock, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.A.S.L.—III. Observations on the Past 
and Present Populations of the New World. By W. Bollaert, Esq., F.A.S.L.—IV. On the Two 
Principal Forms of Ancient .British and Gaulish Skulls. By J. Thurnam, Esq., M.O., F A.S.L. 
With Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts.V. Introduction to the Pahpogiraphy of America; or, 
Observations on Anciciit Picture and Figurative Writing in the New World ; on the Fictitious 
Writing in North Americaj on the Quipu of the Peruvians, urnl Examination of Spurious Quipus. 
By William Bollaert, Esq., F.A S.L.—VI. Viti and its Inhabitants. By W. T. Pritchard, Esq., 
F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L.—VII. On the Astronomy of the Bed Man of the New World. By W, Bollaert, 
Esq., F.A.S.L.—VIII. The Neanderthal Skull: its peculiar formation considered anatomically. 
By J. Bumard Davis, M.D., F.S.A. F.A.S.L.—IX. On the Discovery of largo Kist-vaens on the 
“ Mubkie Heog,” in the Island of Unat ('She'land), containing Urns of Chloride Schist. By 
George' E. Roberta, Esq , F.G.S., Hon. See. A.S.L. With Notes on the Human Remains. By 
C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.A.S.L., F.G.S.—X. Notes on some Facts connected with the Dahoman, 
By Capt. Richard F. Barton, V. F.A.S.L.--"XL On certain Anthropological Matters connected 
with, the South Sen Islanders (the Sarnoans). By W. T. Pritchard, Esq., F.K.C.S., F.A.S.L,— 
XIL On the Phallic Worship of India. By Edward Sellon.-XIII. The History of Anthropology. 
Bv T. JBehdyshe, M.A., F.A.S.L., Vice-President A.S.L.—XIV. On. the Two Pntielpal Forms of 
Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls. Part II. with Appendix of Tables of Measurement, By 
John Thutmun, M.D., F.S.A., F.A.S.L.—Appendix. On the Weight of the Brain and Capacity 
of the Cranial Ca vity of the Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.I>., F.B.C.P., F.A.S.L. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865 - 6 . 

Vq}, II. 8vo. pp. x 464, cloth. London, 1866, 2L, 

* Contents. —I. The Difference between the Larynx of the White Man and Negro. By Dr. Qihb.-- 
II. On The Dervishes of the East. By Arminius Vambery.—1 II. Origin and Customs or the GalUnas 

mm m .. m .» 


By C. Carter Blake.—IX. A New Goniometer. By Dr. Paul Broca.—X. Anthropology of the 
New World. By Win. Bollaert,—XI. On the Psychical Characteristics of the English. By Luke 
Owen Pike.—XIL Iconography of the skull. By W, H. Wesley.—XIII. Orthographic 'Pro¬ 
jection of the Skull. By A. Iliggins.-XlV. On Hindu Neology. By Major S. R. 1. Owen.— 
XV. The Brioche of Orkney. By George Petrie.—XVI. Ancient Caithness Remains. By Jos. 
Anderson.—XVII. Description 6f Living Mierooephale. By Dr. SLortt.—XVIII. Notes on an 
Hermaphrodite. By Captain Burton.—XIX. On the SactiPuja. By E. Sellqn.— XX. Resemblance 
of Inscriptions on British and American Rocks. By Dr. Seemann.—XXI. Sterility of the Union 
of White and Black Races. By R. b. N. Walker.- XXII. Analogous Forms of Flint Imple¬ 
ments. .By IT. M. Wee.tropp.~~\XIII. Explorations in Unst, Brassay, and Zetland. By Dr. 
Hunt, President-- XXIV. Report of Expedition to Zetland. By Ralph Tate.—'XXV. The Head- 
forms of the West of England. By Dr, Beddoe.—XXVI. Explorations in the Kirklieud Cave at 
TJlverstone. By J. P. Morris.— XXVII. On. the Influence of Peat on the Human Body- By Dr. 
Hunt.—XXVIII. On Stone Inscriptions in the Island of Brassay. By Dr. Hunt.—XXIX. The 
History of Ancient Slavery, By Dr. John Bower.—XXX. Blood Relationship in Marriage. By 
Dr. Arthur Mitchell. t f , . 

MerX —Gkammatica Syriaoa, qaarn post opus Honraanni refecit 
Adalbehtus Merx, Phil. Dr. Theol. Lie. in Univ, Litt. Jenensi Priv. Docens. 
Partieula I. Royal 8vo. sewed, pp. 186. 7s. 

Moffat, — The Standard Alphabet Problem ; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of’ some important 
facts in the Sechwana, Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max Muller, and others. A. contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Robert Moffat, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the lioyal Geogra¬ 
phical Society. .8vo. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7$. (hi. 

Molesworth.— A. Dictionary, Marathi aacl English. Compiled by 

J. T. Moiksworth, assisted by Gforge and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J, T\ Molkswokth, .Royal 4to, pp, xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. M 3s. 
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itm^A Vtscsmm* Casa? Jm of the Hvsxobtcat. KtMwmgJ 

in the AHABicand Bhutan Lanooac.bs preserved in to MWf 

ISftf-stWfiSiS, sti”Sr’“I4L 

cloth. Shanghae, 1865. JN 


Tffnhnmmed —The Lwk of Mchammki.. .Based on Muharamed Ibn 

M Sk BvAbdEi Malik Ibn Hishsm. Editml by Dr WUswk, 

?^%U " Notes, and index in 

*r* 2l( n „ ^Kvii wd 2«6, sewed. 7s. M. Each part sold separately. 
German, tho. pp. lxx«i. aim » r : nslc Gotha and Lovdpn Libraries, has 

vdnua Wither utmort ««“!“• ... 

Muir — OftTQXNAr, SanskuM Texts, on the Origin and History ot the 

uSSv of U.e O.iJlt'Vr ckii M . “3° 2‘“”l* 

in the Vodio Age. Second edition, rewritten and greatly enlarged. In 1 voi. 
Muir*—OaTO^^/SA5|S6w' Tkxts, on the Origin and History o( the 

People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Tnmslated, and 
Mgi,lInspiration, and Authority. Second edition, enlarged. 8vo.pp.xxxu. 

Miiir"—-OwoTifAi. Sanskrit Texts on the Ongra and History of the 

T > i. , f i n din their Religion and Institutions, Collected, 1 rantlated into 
Emrlish andElustrati'd by Item arks . By Joun Mora, Esq., L L. D., Ph. D., Bonn. 
T 1. IV.' Comparison of the Vedio with the later representation ot the principal 
Indian Deities. 8vo. pp. xii. and 440, cioth. lav. [A New luhUon of tot. II. 
in in preparation. 

Muir. 


loS« Sanskrit Texts, on tho- Origin and^ ffistory of the 


PeoplToT India,'their Reiigions and Inatimtiona.' Collected, Translated into 
Rmrli'sh and Illustrated by Remarks. By John Muir, Lstp, LL D, f rh.l- ; i»onn. 
Y 0 f. v/: Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedio Mythology. [J* the press.. 
Miiller. —The Sacked Hymns of the Beahmtn 3, as preserved to us m 
the oldest collection of religious poetry, the RigA eda-Sanhda, translated ami 
explained By 1''. Max Muller, M.A.,Tftylorian Professor ot Mode n European 
languages in the ^University of Oxford, Fellow of All vSouts Col.,eg.e v In 8 
vols° Volume I. 8vo. pp. chi- and 264. 12.v» 6 cl. ( 

Newman.—A Handbook of Modern Ammo, consisting of a ?raebeH 
Tammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extraets m a ^ 
F ironeim Tvne. By F, W. Newman, Emeritus Professor ot University 
College*London! formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX and 192, cloth. Condon, 1866. 6a-. . , r 

crewman. The Text of the Iguvine Inscriptions, 'with intevltneai 

N 'Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Nkwhan. late Profesior of 

■ Latin, at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and o*, sewed. 2s. 

Motley Comparative Grammar of the Trench, Xtaijan, bPANisir, 
AK] > Portuguese Language. By Edwin A. Notify. Crown oblong ovo. 
doth pp xV. and 306. 3 0«. Gd. 

Oriental Text Society locations of the Oriental 7Mciety.) 

1 . 1 , ' 


2. 


rientai iexi oooieiy. ' ... , , a * ^ 

Tukophania ; or, .Divine Manifestations of our Lord and haviour. by 
Eusebios, Bishop of Ccesarea. Syriac. Edited by l rot S. Lee. hvo. 1842.15s. 
Athanasius’s Test at Letters, discovered m an ancient bynao 


Version. 'Edited by ilev. W. Cunktos. Svo. 1818. Us. 
Shahbastani : Book of Religious and Philosophical beets, m 
Arabic. Two Parts. Ovo. 1842. 30?. 
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5^4. Umdat. Akidat Ann al Sunnax vkaa-l Tam a at; Pillar of the Creed 
of the Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Rev. W. CuftBTON’. 8vo. IS43, 5s. 
5. History or THE Almohades. Edited in Arabic by Dr. Xi. P. A. 
Dozy, 8vo. 184*7* 1.0,y, Gd . 

SamaY kda. Edited in SanskritbyBev, 6% Stoyenson. 8vo.l843. 12 s. 
Dasa Kumaka Cha iuta. Edited- in Sanskrit .by Professor XL H. 
Wilson. 8 vo. 181 (),. £ l -L. 

Mae a Yira OharIta, or a History of Earn a, A. Sanskrit Play, 
by F.‘ H. TRithen. 8vc. '1848. 15* - 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Edited by 

Mazhzan ul Askar: The Treasury ol Secrets. 

Edited in Persian by K. Bland. 4to. .1844. XO.v. 6d. 
SAr.AMAK-u-UBSAi>; A '.Romance of J'ami (Dshami), 

Persian by F. Falconbr. 4to. 1843. HR. 

Mtkkh one's HxsMcort of the Atabeks, Edited in Persian, by 
W. H. Mobley. 8vo. 1850. 12*. 

Tubfat-ux-Ahkak ; the Gift of the Noble. A Poem 
(Dshanii). Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. KKv, 
Osbum.—T he Monumental History of Eem, as recorded on 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


By Nizami. 
Edited in 


By J ami 


r ,, iiv . 

Buinw of lit rTenipJ.es, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osbuhn. Illustrated 

with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and! 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. £2 Us. 

' * Vv)L I.--From thC Colonization at the Vallry to the Visit of the Patriarcli Abram. 

Vol. XI.—From the Visit of Alvam to the Exodus. 

Palmer. —Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an. Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M. A., and late Follow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols., 8vo. cloth, pp. ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 630. 1861. 12s. 

Patell,—C ow.'sjee Patell’ s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Em used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindus, 
Mchamedans, Parsecs,' Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjej? Soiiabjkb 
. Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and (84. cloth. 56s. 

Percy.— Bishop Percy’s Polio Manuscripts—Ballads and Romances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, ALA., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge ; and .Frederick J. Furtiivall, M.A., of Trinity Hal!., Cam¬ 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard 'university, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Estp, etc. In 3 volumes. Yol; I., pp. (HO ; Vol. 2, pp. 681.; 
Yol. 3, pp. 640, Demy 8vo. half-bound, 21 2a, Extra demy 8vo. hali'-bouml, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, 3/. 16s. Ex tra royal 8vo lv paper covers,, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, 11. | fs. Gd, Barge 4to. paper covers, cm Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, hV. 1 5s. 

Perrin. —English; Zulu Dictionary. New Edition, ..revised by J. A. 

Brick hill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. l2mo. pp. 2:.;6, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, \ . 5s. 

l 3 hilological Society. —Proposals for tlie Publication, of a New English 
Dictionary. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6d. 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Edited from Manuscripts of Trinity College, Cambridge, II. 3, 15,. Col¬ 
lated with Manuscripts Bibb Beg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God specie the Plough” 
(about 1500 Anno Domini). From Manuscripts Landsdowne, 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Sksat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
pp. xx, and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s, 6d. 

Prakrita-Prakasa; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuchi, with, the 
Commentary (Manoranoa) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Trapa|&ticm, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edward By lbs Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro- 



SO, Pate master How, London. 


of Sanskrit at Cambridge, Second issue, with new Preface, and corrections, 
vol. 8vo. pp. xxxii. and -204. 14$. 

Priaulx.—Qu/ESTioiViJS Mosaics ; or, the first part of the .Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. .By Osmond d.e 
BsAyvozn PzuAUJf.x. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12$. 

Raja-Hiti.~-~ A 0 olleotion of' Hindu AvoiOauus, in the Braj Bh&sha 
Language. Revised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Fit|bi»wahd B all, Esq. 8v<>. cloth, pp. 204. 2fo. 

Ram Baa.—E ssay o u thn AiicHiTipiirtR of the Hindus. By R am TUz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the ILA.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates. 4to. pp, sir. and 64, sewed. 
London, 1*884 Original selling price, £ 1 .1 l,v. fid, , reduced (for a short time) to 1 Is. 
Rank.—A Grammar of xhk AxaLO-SAXON Tongue. Brora the Danish 
of Erasmus It ask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc, By Bbnj am in Thorpe, Member of the Munich 
Royal Academy of thuencea, «a«I of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition,. corrected and improved. I Brno. pp. 200, cloth. 6s, (id, 
Rawliuson, —A Com men tax:, t on rn v, Cuneiform l&scmmpm of 
Balylonia a is d Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Ni'omtd 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Baby ton, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major H. .0. IUwunson. Wo ’ 
pF-. 84, sewed. Loudon, 18A0. 2s. Od. 

Rawliasoii.—O utlines of Assyrian Hr story, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col, Rawlinson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H* Layahd, Esq,, D.C.L, 8vo., p'p. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. la, 
Renan. —An Essay on the Age and Antiquity or the Book of 
N abathran Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural. Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitie Nations in the History of Civiliza tion. By At Ernest 
Renan, Membre de PInstitut. In 1 vol.,crown 0vo.,pp. xvi. and 146; cloth, ih. (id, 
RioJ.ey«—K amharol I)x?m, and. TuaRtreox. Languages spoken by 
Australian Aborigines. By Rev. War. Ridley, M.A., of tho University of 
Sydney ; Minister of iho Presbyterian Church of, .New South Wales, ' Printed 
by authority, # Small 4 to* doth, pp. vi. and 90. 306-. 

Rig* Veda-Saj$dta (Thf.y The Sacred Hymns of tho Brahmin#, as 
preserved to ua in the oldest collection of Religious Poetry. The Rig-Veda- 
Sanhita, translated and,explained. By F. Max MUlleu, M.A., Taylorian 
Professor of Modern European Languages in the University of Oxford, Fellow 
of All Soul’s College, In 8 vols, Vol 1. 8vo, pp. clii, and 264. 12s. 6tf. 

<t)t [ Bo/\ 1, in the press. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A. Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con¬ 
stituting the First Ash taka., or Book of the Big-veda; tho oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions 'of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit, By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.1LS., etc, etc. etc. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Ur, Fitzbdwakd Hall. Vol. I. 8vo,' cloth 
pp, lii. and 348, price 21$. ’ 

Rig-yeda Sanhita.—A Collection of. Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut¬ 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Aflhtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
froip the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A. 
F.H.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cow6x4 M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College Vol. IV„ llvo., pp. 214, cloth, 14$. 


A few copies of Vols. If. and III. still left. 


[ V. and VI, in the press. 


Sciiele de Yere.— Studies in English: ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M, Schele le Verw, LL.D., Professor of Modern. 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 3vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 10s. 6d. 

ScMagiiitweit.—BunnnrsM in Tidet. Illustrated' by Literary Docu¬ 
ments and .Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Scmlagint writ, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
Svo,, pp. xxiv, and 404, £2 2s. 
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ilagintweit— Glossa ry .qv Geographical Term* from; India 

Ti-OliT, with Native Transcription and Transliteration, 


By 1 Herman 



Sculaointweiv. Forming, with, u “Route Book of the -Western H malaya, 


Tibet, and Tu-rkistan,’’the Thirin/oiume ofH.. A., a^d il db Sciilawintwjjjit’s 


“ Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia/’ 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. 

293. it 4. 

Shapurji Edaljt.—A Grammar of the Gujarat! 
ShapurjLEDat,j 1. Cloth, pp. 1 27 


With an Atlas in 


Royal 'lto., pp. xxiv. and 

Language. By 


By E. A 

► SopiiodiES. 


Compiled 

By Phancts 


10$ v (k/. 

SMpiirjf Edaljf.— A Bictionae?, Gujarati and English. By Bhapurji 
Edaljj. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21s. 
Slierring—T he Backed City of the Hindus An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modem Times. By the Hev. M. A. Sugrring, M.A., 
LL.IY ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by EiTzwnvAun Hall, Esq., D.O.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi; and 838, with numerous full -page illustratidris. 21s. 
Sophocles.— A*Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. 

Sqyhocles. ‘ 4to.; pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2*. • 

Sophocles. —Bio^Aic .ok• Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. 

8vo. pp. xjcviii. and K>6. 7s, Od. 

Siratmaniir. A Dictionary of the English Language.. 

from the writings of the Ninth, xivtb, and xvth centuries. 

Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 004. 25s. 

Stratmami.— An Old English Poem of the Owl a?;d the-N'kijeItingaie. 

Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60, 3?. 

The Bofee of JYurture. By John Russell, about; 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boko of Kernynge. By W vnkyn db Wordb, Anno Domini 
1313. The Boke of Nurture, By Mucin Rhodes, Anno Domini 1377. Edited 
■from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick .1. Furnj- - 
vall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to, half.morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. arid 146, 
28, xxviii, ami 36. 1867. U. llx. 6rf. t . 

The vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vila de Dowel, JDobct et Dobest, secundum wit of, resoun. By WiT.xiijrA.Tvc 
Lanoland (about 1362-1380 anno doooini). Edited from numerous Manus* 
cripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev, Walter VV.8kf.at, 
M.A. pp. jlIvv. and 168, cloth, 1867. Vernon Text; Text A. 7*/0$ 
Thomas.— A Collection of som of the MisceixainKous Essays on 
Oriental .Subjects, published on various occasions. By Edward T.u>mas, 
Esq., late of the East India Oorapany’s Bengal Civil Service. Very few copies 
oiijy of this Collection remain unsold. Til one volume, 8vo. half-bound,. 
ClojWBWfl.—On Ancient Indian Weights.- 


--The Earliest Indian Coinage.—Baotrian. Coins.— 
On the Identity of X iiulrauies ar/li^Krnnada..,--I?oto on Indian N umerals.—On the ,C«ins of the 
Gupta Dynasty—Early Armenia# Coins- -O baer ration * introductory to the Explanation of tha 
Oriental Legends to he found on certain fuiperkl and Partho-Persian Coins—SiisR'anian 
Gama and early Armenian Coins.—Notes on certain unpublished Corns of the Sa*>samih».—An. 
account of Eight Kutie Coins-—.Supplementary Contributions to the Series of the Coins of tlr; 
King..? of Ghazni—Supplementary Contributions to the Series of the Coins of the Patau Sultans 
of Hindustan.- -The Initial Coinage of Bengal, mtroducediby the Mv, hum mudutte on the conquest 
. of the country, a.e. GOO-600, 1200-1397. 

Thomas.*— Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sa^anian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors/' With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hfijihbad Cave, ' denioristratup. 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq. . Syb. cloth, pp. 148, Illustrated. 7s, IW. 

Tindall. — A Gkamkab and Vocabulary of the Hamaqua-Hottentot 
Language By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo., pp,. 124, 
sewed. 6s. 

Vim der Timfc—O utijnf^uf. t4Jb Malagasy Language/ 

^’" r> aw/, ... bvb., pp. *28, sawed. 'is.' • 


By H. N. v an der TVijk. 
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